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PREFACE 

TO 

THE   THIRD   EDITION. 


J  HE  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  in 
successive  parts,  between  the  years  1799  and  1805. 
When  the  first  volume  appeared,  the  subject  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  had  been  nearly  forgotten 
by  the  British   public  \  although  a  large  part  of 
what  we  most  love  and  venerate  in  our  customs, 
laws,  and  institutions,  originated  among  our  An- 
glo-Saxon ancestors.     A  few  scholars  in  a  former 
century  had  cultivated  the  study,  and  left  gram- 
mars, dictionaries,  and  catalogues  for  our  use ;  but 
their  labours  had  been  little  heeded,  and  no  one 
had  added  to  the  information  which  they  had  com- 
mimicated.     The  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  lay  still  un- 
examined, and  neither  their  contents,  nor  the  im- 
portant facts  which  the  ancient  writers  and  records 
oof  other  nations  had  preserved  of  the  trsmsactions 
COand  fortunes  of  our  ancestors,  had  been  ever  made 
^a   part  of  our  general  history.     The   Quida,  or 
^^  death-song,  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  first  led  the  pre- 
^sent  author  to  perceive  the  deficiency,  and  excited 
his  wish  to  supply  it.      A  series  of  careful  re- 
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searches  into  every  original  document  that  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  was  immediately  be- 
gun, and  steadily  pursued,  till  all  that  was  most 
worth  preserving  was  collected  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  and  other  ancient  books.  The  valu- 
able information  thus  obtained  the  author  endea- 
voured  to  give  to  the  public,  in  a  readable  form,  in 
this  work,  of  which  two  thirds  have  not  appeared 
in  English  history  before.  His  favourite  desire 
has  been  ftdfilled  —  a  taste  for  the  history  and  re- 
mains of  our  Great  Ancestors  has  revived,  and  is 
visibly  increasing. 

Many  writers  have  since  followed  in  the  same 
path.  Their  publications  have  spread  the  useful 
taste,  and  contributed  to  obtain  for  our  venerable 
forefathers  the  attention  of  their  enlightened  pos- 
terity. To  gratify  more  fully  this  patriotic  cu- 
riosity, some  additional  portions  of  original  matter, 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  have  been  inserted 
in  the  present  edition.  The  most  important  of 
these  consist  of  the  following  additions : 

On  reading  our  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  transla- 
tion of  Boetius,  the  author  observed  passages  which 
were  not  in  the  original.  Struck  with  this  curious 
fact,  he  compared  the  king's  work  carefully  with 
the  Latin  of  Boetius,  and  found  that  Alfred  had 
frequentiy  taken  occasion  to  insert  his  own  thoughts 
and  reasonings  in  various  parts,  forming  so  many 
little  essays,  dialogues,  and  imitated  tales  of  our 
venerable  sovereign's  own  composition.  Some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  have  been  selected  and 
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translated^  and  inserted  in  the    second  volume. 
[P.  103 — 120,  of  the  present  edition.]] 

Since  the  author  called  the  attention  of  the 
public,  in  1805,  to  the  neglected,  and  indeed 
unknown  Saxon  heroic  poem  on  Beowulf,  Dr. 
Thorkelin  has  printed  it  at  Copenhagen  in  1815. 
This  valuable  publication  has  assisted  the  author 
in  giving  a  fuller  analysis  of  this  curious  compo- 
sition in  the  third  volume. 

On  the  composition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  parlia- 
ment, or  witena-gemot,  many  have  desired  more 
satisfactory  information  than  the  author  had  incor- 
porated in  the  preceding  editions.  He  has  inserted, 
in  the  present,  all  the  facts  that  he  found,  which 
seemed  to  have  an  actual  relation  to  this  interesting 
subject,  and  has  added  such  remarks  as  they  have 
suggested  to  a  mind,  wishing  to  be  correct  and 
impartial. 

The  author  has  added  a  statement  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution  and 
laws,  as  far  as  an  attentive  consideration  of  our 
most  ancient  documents  has  enabled  him  to  discri- 
minate  them. 

He  has  been  long  since  requested  to  give  some 
detail  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population.  The  Con- 
queror's Record  of  Domesday  afforded  good  ma^ 
terials  for  this  subject  It  has  been  examined,  with 
this  object  in  view ;  and  the  reader  will  find,  in 
the  third  volume,  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
classes  and  numbers  of  people  whom  it  records  to 
have  been  living  in  England  about  the  time  of  the 

Norman  conquest 
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Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  work, 
in  its  other  parts,  as  improved  and  as  complete  as  a 
careful  diligence  could  secure,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  comprise  the  whole  within  the  compass  of 
three  octavo  volumes.  This  object  has  been  at- 
tained without  the  sacrifice  of  any  material  inform- 
ation, although,  to  accomplish  it,  some  parts  have 
been  necessarily  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and 
others  as  appendices.  But  the  convenience  to  the 
public  of  compressing  this  history  into  three  vo- 
lumes seemed  to  outbalance  the  disadvantage  of  a 
partial  alteration  of  the  printed  letter.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  presents  the  reader  with  the  History  of 
England  from  the  earliest  known  period  to  the  time 
of£be  Norman  conquest 

It  would  have  been  desirable,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  ciu-ious  student,  that  the  original 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  various  passages  that  are  cited 
and  given  in  English  should  have  been  added ;  but 
this  would  have  extended  the  work  into  a  fourth 
volume,  and  have  made  it  more  expensive  than 
the  author  desired.  The  public  may  rely  on  his 
assurance,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  the 
translations  literally  faithful*  in  order  that  tlie  style, 
as  well  as  the  sense,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writer  may 
be  perceived. 

LONDOK, 

March  1820. 
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77^  earfy  Dkmmi  of  Mankind  into  the  Gnlked  a$ul  Nomadie  Katkm* 
— The  most  ancient  Popu/ation  of' Britain  proceeded  from  the  ASo- 
madio, 

lyrO  subject  has  been  more  disputed  by  antiqua-  CHAP. 
^^  rian  writers,  than  the  origin  of  the  population  '• 
of  Europe;  and  no  discussions  have  been  more 
fanciful,  more  ill-tempered,  or  more  contradictory. 
As  vehement  and  pertinacious  have  been  the  con- 
troversies on  the  peopling  of  Great  Britain.  Few 
topics  would  seem  to  be  more  remote  from  the 
usual  ciurents  of  human  passions,  than  the  enquiry 
from  what  nations  our  primeval  ancestors  de- 
scended :  and  yet  the  works  of  our  historical  po- 
lemics, on  investigations  so  little  connected  with 
any  present  interest  or  feeling,  abound  with  all  the 
abusive  anger  that  irritability  can  furnish,  as  well 
as  with  all  tlie  dogmatism,  confusion,  errors,  dreams, 
and  contradictions,  that  egotism  could  generate,  or 
wranglers  and  adversaries  pursue. 
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It  is  not  intended  in  tliis  work  fb  renew  dis- 
putations so  interminable  and  so  useless.  But  in 
order  to  present  the  reader  with  a  complete  view 
of  the  History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dynasty  ceased,  the  first  book  of  this  history 
will  be  devoted  to  collect,  from  an  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  original  and  ancient  writers,  tliat 
series  of  facts  and  those  reasoned  inferences,  which 
most  deserve  tlie  attention  and  belief  of  an  enlight- 
ened age.  The  authentic  will  be  distinguished 
from  the  conjectuta^;  and  the  nearest  approach  to 
unbiassed  judgment  and  to  liistorical  truth,  tliat 
can  be  efiected  on  periods  so  obscure,  because  so 
remote,  will  be  dispassionately  attempted. 

After  a  succession  of  controversies,  which  only 
increased  the  labyrinths  of  investigation,  and  made 
the  doubtful  more  uncertain,  Dr.  Percy,  in  177^» 
struck  out  a  clear  and  certain  path,  by  distinguish* 
ing  the  Keltic  from  the  Gothic  tribes ;  and  by  ar- 
ranging the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  under 
these  two  distinct  genera,  with  specimens  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  each.' 


'  Dr.  Percy'a  genealogical  table  was  thus  composed : 
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He  did  not  pursue  his  subject  farther.  But  this  CHAP, 
clear  separation  of  the  Gothic  from  the  Keltic 
tribes,  whom  most  reasoners  on  the  origin  of  the 
continental  nations  have  confounded,  and  some  still 
confound,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  true  history 
of  ancient  Europe. 

Me.  Pinkeeton,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Scy- 
thians and  Goths,  endeavoured  to  verify  the  idea 
of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  by  quotations  from  an- 
cient authorities ;  but  disfigured  his  work  by  an 
abuse  of  the  Keltic  nations ;  by  attempting  to  add 
unauthorised  chronologies;  by.  some  wrong  cita- 
tions ;  and  by  several  untenable  opinions  and  di- 
gressions, with  which  he  embarrassed  Dr.  Percy's 
simple  and  judicious  discrimination. 

To  the  two  genera  of  languages  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Percy,  a  third  must  be  added,  which  prevails 
in  the  eastern  regions  of  Europe ;  the  Slavonian 
or  Sarmatian.  These  three  present  us  with  the 
three  great  stocks,  from  which,  the  nations  of  the 
western  regions  of  Europe,  have  chiefly  derived 
their  various  population. 

The  most  authentic  facts  that  can  be  now  glean- 
ed from  ancient  history,  concur  with  the  most  pro- 
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bable  traditions,  to  prove,  that  Europe  has  been 
peopled  by  three  great  streams  of  population  from 
the  East,  which  have  followed  each  other,  at  in- 
tervals so  distinct,  as  to  possess  languages  clearly 
separable  from  each  other.  The  earliest  of  these, 
we  shall  find  to  have  comprised  the  Kimmerian 
and  Keltic  race.  The  second  consisted  of  the 
Scythian,  Gothic,  and  German  tribes ;  from  whom 
most  of  the  modem  nations  of  continental  Europe 
have  descended.  The  third,  and  most  recent, 
comprehends  the  Slavonian  and  Sarmatian  nations, 
who  were  bordering  on  the  second  race,  as  they 
spread  over  Germany;  and  who  have  now  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Poland,  Bohemia,  Russia, 
and  their  vicinities.  It  is  from  the  two  first  genera 
of  die  European  population,  that  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  England  descended. 

Two  fanciful,  but  unscientific  opinions  have,  at 
difierent  times,  been  started,  on  the  origin  of  man- 
kind. One,  that  men  have  sprung  fortuitously 
from  the  earth:  the  other,  that  there  have  been 
several  aboriginal  races.  The  first  was  a  vulgar 
error  of  antiquity,  arising  from  its  ignorance  of 
natural  history,  which  philosophy  has  long  since 
exploded,  both  from  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  other  misconception  is  also  yield- 
ing to  our  increasing  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
geography.  The  doubts  on  this  subject  have  arisen 
from  imperfect  information. 

That  population  has  been,  every  where,  the  re- 
sult of  emigration  from  some  primeval  residence, 
is  the  belief  of  the  most  intelligent  and  impartial 
inquirers.  We  can  trace,  from  historical  docu- 
ments,  the  colonization  of  many  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  traditions  of  other  nations  sufficiently  as- 
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sure  us,  that  they  have  been  eiFusions  from  more  CHAP, 
ancient  sources.  Where  history  and  tradition  fail,  v^  I*, 
we  discern  the  same  kind  of  origin,  from  the  im- 
pressive attestations  of  analogous  manners  and  Ian- 
guages.  The  unnecessary  fables  of  various  original 
races,  as  well  as  spontaneous  animal  vegetation, 
are  therefore  now  equally  discredited.  Nations 
have  branched  off  from  preceding  nations,  some- 
times by  intentional  emigration,  and  sometimes  by 
accidental  separation.  War,  commerce,  want,  ca- 
price, turbulence,  and  pride,  have,  in  various 
regions,  contributed  to  disperse  the  human  race 
into  new  settlements ;  and  among  those  tribes 
which  have  frequented  the  sea,  the  casualties  of 
the  weather  have  often  compelled  undesigned 
colonizations. 

That  there  has  been  some  catastrophe,  like  an 
universal  deluge,  to  which  all  authentic  history 
must  be  posterior,  is  now  becoming  the  belief  of 
the  most  scientific  geologists.  The  petrifactions  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  on  its  hills 
and  mountains,  far  distant  from  the  ocean,  and  of 
which  many  species  are  extinct,  concur  with  the 
earliest  traditions  of  almost  all  countries;  and 
especially  of  those,  which  had  any  ancient  liter- 
ature preserving  their  history,  to  prove  this  mo- 
mentous event. 

But  the  only  ancient  record,  .which  connects  a 
rational  chronology  with  this  revolution  of  physical 
nature  —  the  Genesis  of  Moses  —  has  authorised 
our  best  chronologers  to  place  it  about  2348  years 
before  the  Christian  aenu  This  period  is,  therefore, 
the  limit  of  all  credible  antiquity ;  and  precedes, 
by  a  long  interval,  eveiy  document  that  has  sur- 
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vived  to  us.  But  if  the  human  race  were  at  thia 
time  renewed,  it  is  to  a  much  later  date,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  beginnings  of  the  British  popu- 
lation. 

The  «afe  rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  admit  no 
more  causes  of  natural  things,  than  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  phenomena,  may  be  effica* 
ciously  applied  to  the  question,  whether  the  human 
race  has  originated  from  one,  or  many  primeval 
stocks? 

The  most  judicious  physiologists  now  agree  that 
there  are  no  more  varieties  of  form  or  manners 
among  the  numerous  tribes  of  mankind,  than  such 
as  the  descendants  of  one  pair  may  have  exhibited, 
under  the  varying  influences  of  difierent  climates 
and  countries ;    and  of  dissimilar  food,  customs, 
diseases,  and  occupations.     We  may  therefore  be* 
lieve  the  account  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerated 
history,  which  we  possess,  that  all  nations  have 
sprung  from  one  original  race ;  and  to  its  primitive 
parents  in  the  first  source,  and.  in  the  second,  to 
one  or  more  of  their  three  descendants,  who  sur- 
vived  the  awful  catastrophe,  in  which  the  first  dif- 
fusion of  human  population  disappeared^  we  must 
refer  the  various  colonies  of  Britain  whom  we  are 
about  to  enumerate. 

The  peopling  of  a  globe  that  is  nearly  twenty- 
four  thousand  miles  in  circumference,  coiild  not 
have  been  immediately  effected  ;  and  the  naturally 
slow  progress  of  population  over  so  large  a  surface, 
must  have  been  made  more  gradual,  by  the  moun- 
tains,  desarts,  lakes,  woods,  and  rivers,  which 
divide  its  various  regions* 

The  impenetrable  forests,  ever  increasing  from 
the  vegetative  agencies  of  nature,  till  checked  by 
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human  labour ;  and  the  continual  and  deleterious 
marshes,  which  rain  and  rivers  are,  every  year, 
producing  and  enlarging  in  all  uninhabited  coun- 
tries, must  have  long  kept  mankind  from  spreading 
rapidly,  or  numerously,  beyond  their  firat  settle- 
ments.   These  appear  not  to  have  been  in  Europe. 

All  ancient  history  agrees  with  the  Mosaic,  and 
with  the  researches  of  modem  science  and  anti- 
quarian curiosity,  to  place  the  commencement  of 
population,  art,  and  knowledge,  in  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  world.  Here  men  first  appeared 
and  multiplied ;  and  iiom  hence  first  spread  into 
those  wilder  and  ruder  districts,  where  nature  was 
living  in  all  her  unmolested|^  but  dreary,  and 
barbarous  majesty. 

In  the  plains  of  warm  and  prolific  dimates, 
which  the  human  race  first  cultivated,  ease,  abun- 
dance, leisure,  and  enjoyment,  produced  an  early 
civilization,  with  all  its  advantages  and  evils.  As  the 
experience  of  the  latter  has,  in  subsequent  times^ 
and  in  our  own,  driven  many  firom  their  native  soil 
and  patriotic  comforts,  to  piursue  the  shadows  of 
their  hopes  in  new  and  uncultivated  regions ;  so  it 
appears  to  have  actuated  several  to  similar  emigra* 
tions,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  society.  In  all 
ages,  mankind  have  grown  up  in  two  great  classes, 
which  have  diverged  into  a  marked  distinction  firom 
each  other.  It  has  been  usual  to  call  one  of  these, 
in  its  connected  ramifications,  the  civilized  states 
of  antiquity ;  and  to  consider  the  other,  with  much 
complacent  contumely,  as  savage  and  barbarous 
tribes. 

But  as  both  these  descriptions  of  society  have 
had  a  common  origin,  we  may  more  philosophi- 
cally contemplate  them  as  the  same  people;  of 
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BOOK  whom  the  Nomadic,  or  Wandering,  radiated  like 
''  the  modern  settlers  on  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippiy 
the  Missouri,  and  Oronooko,  from  civilized  com* 
munities,  into  new  circumstances  of  life  and  resi* 
dencc}  into  desolate  solitudes,  often  grand  and 
picturesque ;  but  for  a  long  time  comfortless  apd 
appalling :  where  nature  reigned  in  a  state  of  mag- 
nificence, as  to  her  vegetable  and  animal  subjects, 
but  difiused  for  some  time  terror,  penury,  and  dis- 
ease, to  all  that  was  intellectual  and  human.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  portion  of  the  civilized  po> 
pulation  of  the  world,  to  wander  from  their  do- 
mestic localities,  and  to  penetrate  far  into  these 
unpeopled  regions,  without  changing  the  character 
and  habits  of  their  minds ;  or  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  progeny,  still  more  dissimilar  to  every 
thing  which  they  had  quitted.  In  some,  the  alter- 
ation was  a  deteriorating  process,  declining  suc- 
cessively into  absolute  barbarism.  But  in  more, 
it  became  rather  peculiarity,  than  perversion. 

-Original  forms  of  character,  and  many  new 
and  admirable  habits  and  institutions,  oft;en  grew 
up,  in  these  abodes  of  want,  exertion,  independ* 
ence,  and  vicissitudes.  The  loss  of  some  of  the 
improvements  of  happier  society,  was  compensated 
by  energies  and  principles,  which  that  must  neces- 
sarily sacrifice,  or  cannot  obtain :  and  it  will  be 
nearer  the  actual  truth,  to  consider  the  barbarous 
and  civilized  states  of  antiquity,  as  possessed  of 
advantages  distinct  from  each  other ;  and  perhaps 
not  capable  of  continuous  union,  although  often 
becoming  intermingled,  for  a  time,  with  mutual 
improvement. 

In  our  late  age  of  the  worid,  the  term  barbarian 
is  often  correctly  applicable    to   many  countries 
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which  we  have  visited ;  but  it  will  be  unjust  to  the  CHAR 
ancestors  of  all  modem  Europe,  not  to  consider,  ^  ^_  ^' 
that  the  appellation  had  4iot  anciently  s^meaning 
so  directly  appropriate.  The  Greeks  denominated 
all  nations  as  barbaroi  but  their  own ;  although 
Egypt^  Phenicia,  Babylon,  and  Carthage  had  pre^ 
ceded  them  in  civilization. 

The  two  ancient  grand  di\isions  of  mankind, 
were  not  as  strongly  unlike,  as  the  New  Hollander, 
or  Cafire,  is  to  a  modem  European.  They  were 
at  first  to  each  other,  what  the  Dorians  were  to  the 
Athenians  in  Greece ;  the  one  a  settled  population, 
the  other  migratory.  And  though  we  may  retain 
the  expression  of  civilization,  as  the  character  of 
the  settled  races,  it  will  less  mislead  our  imagin- 
ations, if  we  call  the  other  portion  of  mankind  the 
Nomadic  race.  These  had  improvements  and 
civilization  of  their  own,  though  of  a  sterner  and 
more  Jiardy  nature.  They  differed  in  attainments 
from  their  more  polished  relatives ;  but  were  not 
in  all  things  their  inferiors. .  It  is  unjust  to  degrade 
those  with  the  appellation  of  barbarians,  in  the 
present  meaning  of  the  term,  from  whose  minds, 
institutions,  and  manners,  all  that  we  now  possess 
in  civilization,  superior  to .  the  most  cultivated 
states  of  antiquity,  has  been  principally  derived. 
Our  ancestors  sprung  from  the  great  barbaric  or 
Nomadic  stock ;  and  it  may  divest  us  of  some  of 
our  unreasonable  prejudices  and  false  theories  about 
them,  if  we  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  the  two  great  classes  of  mankind 
have  been  principally  distinguished. 

Of  these,  the  civilized  were  those  nations  who 
from  their  first  appearance  in  history,  have  been 
found  numerously  and  durably  associated  together; 
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BOOK  building  fixed  habitations;  cultivating  continuously 
^'  .  the  same  soil ;  and  fond  of  connecting  their  dwell- 
ings with  each  other  into  cities  and  towns,  whicli, 
as  external  dangers  pressed,  they  surrounded  with 
walls.  They  multiplied  inventions  in  the  mechanic 
and  manu&cturing  arts;  allowed  an  individual 
property  in  ground  and  produce,  to  be  acquired 
and  transmitted ;  and  guarded  and  perpetuated  the 
appropriation,  with  all  the  terrors  of  law  and  civil 
.  power. 

Thet  became  studious  of  quiet  life,   political 
order,  social  courtesy,  pleasurable  amusements,  and 
domestic  employments.     They  exercised  mind  in 
frequent  and  refined  thought ;  pursued  intellectual 
arts  and  studies;    perpetuated  their  conceptions 
and  reasonings  by  sculptured  imagery,  written  Ian- 
guage,  and  an  improving  literature ;  and  valued 
those  who  excelled  in  mental  studies.     They  pro- 
moted and  preserved  the  welfare  of  their  societies, 
by  well  arranged  governments,  which  every  citizen 
was  desirous  to  uphold ;  by  a  vigilant  policy,  which 
they  contentedly  obeyed ;  and  by  laws,  wise  in  their 
origin  and  general  tenor,  but  often  pursuing  human 
actions  with  inquisitorial  severity ;  with  vindictive 
jealousy ;  with  sanguinary  punishments  and  with  a 
minuteness  and  subtlety,  which  destroyed  individual 
freedom,  and  bounded  public  improvement   They 
have  usually  loved  religion ;  though  they  have  made 
it  a  slavery,  whose  established  superstitions  it  was 
treasonable  to  resist  They  erected  temples,  oracles, 
and  altars ;  they  divided  the  energies  and  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  into  distinct  personalities, 
which  they  adored  as  divinities ;  made  images  and 
mythologies  of  each;    devised  and  established  a 
ceremonial   woi-ship,    and  permanent  priesthood. 
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which  has  usually  been  intimately  connected  with  chap. 
their  political  government ;  and  made  the  sanction* 
ed  teachers  of  the  belief  i  morals  and  main  opinions 
of  their  people. 

But  these  civilized  nations,  notwithstanding  all 
their  improvements,  and  from  the  operation  of 
some,  have  degenerated  into  sensuality ;  into  the 
debasing  vices,  and  to  effeminate  frivolities.  The 
love  of  money,  and  a  rapaciousness  for  its  acquisi- 
tion i  and  the  necessities  and  false  emulation,  which 
continual  luxuries  create,  have  dissolved  their  social 
morality,  and  substituted  a  refined,  but  persevering 
and  ever-calculating  selfishness,  for  that  mutual 
benevolence,  which  reason  desires ;  which  Christi- 
anity now  enjoins ;  and  which  our  best  sympathies 
suggest  Superstition,  irreligion,  and  despotism 
increase,  as  the  moral  attachments  to  probity  and 
order  lessen ;  and  yet  by  their  increase  assist  to 
undermine  both  loyalty  and  patriotism,  as  well  as 
public  happiness. 

Factious  violences  on  the  one  hand ;  legal  op* 
pressions  and  persecutions  on  the  other ;  and  an 
augmenting  soldiery,  every  day  becoming  danger* 
ous  to  the  authorities  that  need  them,  from  a  prac- 
tical sense  of  their  own  importance  and  power ;  and 
every  day  enfeebled  by  inefiicient  chiefs,  because 
the  promotion  of  talent  is  dangerous  to  its  em- 
ployers, and  is  impeded  by  the  claims  of  the  inte- 
rested and  powerful;— have  often  increased  the 
evils  of  a  voluptuary  civilization,  till  states  have 
subsided  from  secret  and  selfish  disaffection,  into 
feeble  and  disunited  masses ;  which  enemies  have 
shaken,  and  powerftil  invaders  at  last  subdued. 
Their  mental  progress,  from  all  these  causes,  has 
been  usudiy  checked  into  that  limited  and  station- 
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B  O  o  K  ary  knowledge,  soon  becoming  comparative  igno- 
rance, into  which,  even  the  cultivation  and  social 
comforts  of  civilization  have  hitherto  invariably 
sunk ;  and  from  which  the  irruptions,  spirit,  and 
agencies  of  the  Nomadic  tribes,  or  the  newer  king- 
doms which  they  have  founded,  have  repeatedly 
rescued  the  human  race. 

The  other  important  part  of  the  ancient  popula- 
tion— that  from  which  we  have  sprung — which 
the  civilized  world  alwoys  contemplated  with  dis- 
dain, and  frequently  with  horror,  comprised  those, 
who  under  various  names,  of  which  the  Kimmerians, 
Kelts,  Scythians,  Goths,  and  Germans,  are  the  most 
interesting  to  us,  long  preferred  a  wilder,  roaming, 
and  more  independent  life. 

By  these,  the  forests  and  the  hills ;  the  unbound- 
ed range  of  nature ;  the  solitude  of  her  retreats ;  the 
hardy  penury  of  her  heaths ;  the  protection  of  her 
morasses ;  and  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  personal 
exertion  and  individual  humour ;  (though  with  all 
the  privations,  dangers,  wars,  and  necessities  that 
attend  self>dependance,  and  even  human  vicinity, 
unassociated  by  efiective  government  and  vigilant 
laws,)  have  yet  been  preferred  to  crowded  cities  and 
confused  habitations;  to  petty  occupations  and 
contented  submission;  to  unrdaxing  self-govern- 
ment and  general  tranquillity. 

This  Nomadic  class  of  mankind  was  composed 
of  distinct  families,  that  multiplied  into  separate 
tribes,  living  insulated  from  each  other ;  and  rarely 
coalescing  into  nations;  though  sometimes  con- 
federating for  the  purposes  of  war  and  depredation. 
Their  primeval  state  was,  in  some,  that  of  the 
shepherd,  and  in  others,  of  the  hunter.  Or  if*  any 
migratory  clans  paused  awhile  for  agriculture,  they 
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quitted  the  soil  after  they  had  reaped  the  harvest ;  CHAP, 
and  sought  out  new  plains  to  consiune  and  toaban-  i  ,  \\ 
don ;  new  woods  to  range,  and  new  game  to  chase. 
Too  fond  of  individual  liberty — probably  the  first 
stimulus  to  their  separation  from  civilized  society 
— and  too  moveable  and  too  jealous  of  restricting 
laws,  to  have  a  regular  government, — they  became 
fierce,  proud,  and  irascible ;  easily  excited,  rugged 
in  manners,  boisterous  in  temper,  and  implacable 
in  resentments.     Looking  on  the  kingdoms  and 
cities  of  refined  life  with  contempt  for  its  effeminate 
habits,  and  with  the  eye  of  rapacity  for  its  tempt- 
ing abundance,  all  their  intercourse  with  it  was  war, 
depredation,  and  captivity.     Sometimes  multiply- 
ing too  rapidly  for  the  produce  of  their  locality, 
they  moved  in  large  bodies  to  regions  unoccupied, 
or  incapable  of  resisting  tliem ;   and,  with  their 
wives,  families,  and  humble  prc^erty,  transported 
themselves  forcibly  from  one  country  to  another, 
to  be  often  again,  by  some  more  numerous  or  war- 
like tribe,  dispossessed  of  their  new  soil,  or  to  be 
destroyed,  in  wars  which  were  usually  extermin- 
ations.    Revolting  as  these  habits  are  to  our  better 
and  happier  feelings,  yet  they  served  at  that  period 
to  penetrate  the  wild  earth ;  to  subdue  the  exuber- 
ance of  excessive  vegetation,  and  to  begin  the  first 
processes  of  preparing  the  unpeopled  world  for  the 
cultivation  and  settlements  of  an  improved  posterity. 
They  levelled  some  forests,  and  made  roads  through 
others:    they  found  out  the  fords  of  rivers,  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  permeable  parts 
of  the  insalubrious  marshes.     Their  wars  and  de- 
predations ;  their  ravages  and  restless  dispositions, 
were  perpetually  clearing  new  ground  for  human 
cultivation ;  and  making  new  channels  for  human 
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BOOK  intercourse^   through  unknown  countries.     Their 
'•        vicissitudes,    though  perpetuating  their  ferocity, 
yet  kept  them  under  particular  excitement ;  and 
nourished  hardy  and  active  bodies. 

Building  their  rude  huts  in  the  woods  for  easier 
defence,  every  invader  that  dislodged  jthem,  and 
proclaimed  his  triumph  by  his  conflagrations,  only 
drove  them  to  explore  and  people  more  inaccessible 
solitudes  ;  and  rendered  the  district  they  quitted, 
unfit  for  barbaric  occupation ;  but  more  adapted  to 
become  the  residence  of  peaceful  colonists.  By 
their  desultory  movements,  the  domesticated  ani- 
mals, most  useful  to  mankind,  were  every  where 
scattered;  the  savage  beasts  destroyed,  and  new 
germs  of  future  tribes  were  everywhere  deposited; 
till  some  branches  or  other  of  these  Nomadic  tribes 
had  moved,  from  the  Asiatic  Bosphorus,  to  the 
farthest  shores  of  the  European  continent  Of 
these,  the  Kimmerians  were  the  most  advanced  in 
the  north-west ;  and  the  Kelts  towards  the  west 
and  south. 

In  this  state,  a  new  description  of  society 
became  perpetuated  and  difiused,  in  which  the 
greatest  degree  of  individual  liberty  was  exerted 
and  allowed,  that  coujd  be  made  compatible  with 
any  social  combination. 

Liberty  was  the  spring  and  principle  of  their 
political  associations;  and  pervaded  the  few  civil 
institutions  wliich  their  habits  required,  and  their 
humours  permitted.  Neither  chief  nor  priest  was 
suffered  to  have  much  power.  Influence,  not  au- 
thority, was  the  characteristic  of  the  shadowy  go- 
vernment which  they  respected ;  and  it  was  the 
sacred  custom  of  almost  all  their  tribes,  that  a 
national  council  should  be  an  inseparable  portion 
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of  the  sovereignty  of  each  ;  in  which  all  legislation 
should  originate ;  by  which  the  executive  power 
of  the  chosen  ruler  should  be  continually  controul- 
ed;  in  which  all  general  measures  of  the  state 
should  be  considered  and  determined,  and  all  taxes 
imposed ;  and  to  which,  every  freeman  that  was 
aggrieved,  might  appeal  for  redress.  We  have 
direct  historical  evidence  of  this  fact  among  all  the 
German  and  Gothic  tribes;  and  sufficient  inti- 
mation that  it  had  once  prevailed  among  the 
Kimmerians  and  Kelts.  Hence,  while  a  political 
submission  became  the  mark  and  practice  of  the 
civilised,  individual  independence  and  political 
liberty  became  the  characteristic  of  the  Nomadic.  A 
fierce  and  jealous  spirit  of  controul  never  left  them. 
As  each  man  chose  to  be  principally  his  own 
avenger,  instead  of  leaving,  like  the  civilised,  the 
punishment  of  wrong  to  the  magistrate  and  the 
laws,  their  feuds  were  unceasing  and  inveterate. 
A  martial  temper  and  habit  became  necessary  to 
their  existence ;  and  the  penury  which  attended 
their  aversion  to  peaceful  drudgery,  their  mutual 
desolations,  and  their  wandering  life,  compelled 
them  to  seek  both  their  food  and  comforts  from  war 
and  rapine. 

Yet  amid  these  habits,  a  fearless  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit,  and  a  personal  dignity  and  highminded 
temper  were  nourished ;  and  the  hardy  and  manly 
virtues  became  pleasing  habits.  In  tiiis  life  of 
constant  activity,  want,  privation,  courage,  vigil- 
ance, endurance,  and  exertion,  the  female  virtues 
were  called  perpetually  into  action ;  and  their  uses 
^ere  felt  to  be  so  important,  that  the  fair  sex  ob- 
tained among  all  the  tribes  of  ancient  Germany  a 
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rank,  an  estimation,  and  an  attachment,  wliich 
were  unknqwn  in  all  the  civilised  world  of  antiquity ; 
and  which  tlie  spirit  of  Christianity  has  since  ma- 
tured and  completed* 

Most  of  our  improvements  are,  for  a  time,  in- 
compatible with  each  other ;  and  must  be  separ- 
ately pursued  and  sucessively  attained.  Hence, 
the  division  of  mankind  into  the  Nomadic  and  the 
Civilised  conditions  of  society  has  been  instru- 
mental to  a  greater  progress,  and  productive  of 
more  blessings,  than  an  uniform  civilisation  of  all 
would  have  occasioned. 

The  subjected  temper  and  patient  habit  of  civil- 
ised life  acquire  meritSj^  which  the  fierce  and  enter- 
1  prising  temper  of  the  wilder  state  cannot  attain; 
•but  this  possesses  an  originality,  an  activity,  a 
strength,  and  a  vigorous  virtue,  which  gives  civil- 
isation new  energies ;  dissipates  its  corruptions,  and 
breaks  its  enslaving  bonds.  All  nations  have  been 
most  improved  by  due  mixtures  of  these  two  great 
classes.  The  earlier  civilised  have  been  repeatedly 
disciplined,  and,  in  the  end,  benefited  by  the  in- 
vasions and  conquests  of  the  Nomadic.  Many 
debasing  vices  have  been  checked :  many  injuiious 
governments  and  institutions  dissolved ;  and  many 
pertinacious  errors  destroyed.  And  of  those  ruder 
nations,  from  which  the  British  population  has 
been  formed,  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  enquirer, 
that  some  of  their  peculiar  habits  and  institutions, 
which  were  well  adapted  to  their  freer  life,  and 
which  originated  from  their  peculiar  necessities 
and  circumstances,  have  become  the  source  of 
our  greatest  improvements  in  legislature,  society, 
knowledge,  and  general  comfort.     The  Nomadic 
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mind  is  a  mind  6f  great  energy  and  sagacity,  in  CHAR 
the  pursuits  and  necessities  peculiar  to  that  state ;  .  ^j; 
and  has  devised  many  principles  of  laws,  govern- 
ment, customs,  and  institutions,  which  have  been 
superior  to  others  that  the  earlier  civilised  have 
established. 

The  Saxons,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Goths,  and 
Northmen  have  been  distinguished  by  these  charac- 
teristics. 

That  these  nations  were  ignorant  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  literature,  and  of  the  sciences  of  Egypt, 
was  the  consequence  of  their  early  separation  from 
tlie  civilised  communities,  before  these  intellectual 
blessings  had  been  attained,  or  much  difiiised; 
and  of  their  subsequent  loss  of  intercourse  with 
those  nations,  when  more  generally  enlightened* 

A  STATE  of  ignorance  must,  in  all  countries,  and 
in  every  individual,  precede  that  of  knowledge ; 
because  knowledge  cannot  be  intuitive,  though  the 
power  to  receive  and  to  s^prehend  it  be  innate. 
In  whatever  world  the  mind  exists,  it  must  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  what  that  world  contains,  after  its 
birth ;  after  its  senses  have  begun  to  act,  and  to 
be  acted  on  by  the  objects  and  events  which  it  may 
contain.  Hence,  every  nation  must  pass  gradually 
from  its  times  of  ignorance,  to  its  period  of  intel- 
lectual eminence,  and  general  information. 

But  although  our  Nomadic  ancestors  were  long 
without  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  and  literature, 
they  were  not  therefore  mentally  inert 

There  is  an  education  of  mind,  distinct  from  the 
literary,  which  is  gradually  imparted  by  the  con« 
tingencies  of  active  life.  In  this,  which  is  always 
the  education  of  the  largest  portion  of  mankind, 
our  ancestors  were  never  deficient 

VOL.  I.  c 
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BOOK  The  operation  of  this  practical,  but  powerful  in- 
tellect,  may  be  traced  in  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  their  great  political  mechanisms  and  municipal 
institutions.  It  pervades  their  ancient  laws  ;  and 
is  displayed  in  full  dimensions,  as  to  our  Saxon 
and  Norman  ancestors,  in  that  collection  of  our 
native  jurisprudence,  which  Bracton  has  transmit- 
ted to  us.  The  system  of  our  common  law,  there 
exhibited,  was  admirably  adapted  to  their  wants 
and  benefit ;  and  has  mainly  contributed  to  form 
the  national  bulwarks,  and  that  individual  character, 
by  which  England  has  been  so  long  enriched  and 
so  vigorously  upheld. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  of  the  two  states  which 
we  have  been  considering,  literary  and  scientific 
knowledge  has  been  the  earliest  acquired  by  the 
civilised ;  and  has  always  continued  to  be,  with 
some  partial  fluctuations,  their  peculiar  property ; 
continually,  though  oflen  tardily  increasing,  till 
they  have  reached  that  line  of  limitation,  which 
their  manners  and  institutions  at  last  create. 

But  the  natural  capacity  and  the  intellectual 
activity,  though  with  a  different  application,  have 
been  equal  in  both  classes.  Influenced  by  dissimilar 
circumstances,  and  directed  to  distinct  subjects, 
the  mental  power  of  each  may  have  appeared  to  be 
disproportionate,  when  it  was  only  divei-sified; 
but  its  exertion  among  those  called  barbarians, 
in  their  forest-habitations,  in  their  predatory  ex- 
peditions, in  their  rude  councils  and  national  wars, 
was  unceasing;  and  so  finally  effective,  that  the 
genius  of  civilised  Rome,  repeatedly  endangered 
by  their  hostilities,  was.  at  last  subdued  by  their  su- 
perior energies. 

These  two  states  seem  to  have  been  in  all  ages 

i8 
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SO  contemporaneous,  and  to  have  pervaded  the  chap. 
world  so  equally  together,  and  in  such  constant  ^' 
vidfeity,  that  history  has  recorded  no  era,  since 
the  separation  of  mankind  at  Babel,  in  which  either 
has  been  extinct.  On  the  contrary,  the  settler  and 
the  wanderer ;  the  restless  and  the  tranquil ;  the 
Scythian  and  the  Egyptian,  have  alwa3rs  co-existed. 
As  far  as  history  ascends,  the  world  has  been 
agitated  and  benefited  by  both.  This  fact  confirms 
the  idea,  that  the  Nomadic  were  originally  but 
branchps  of  the  civilised,  as  the  migratory  settlers 
on  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  in  our  days  are  the  efiii- 
sions  of  other  states,  more  advanced  and  improved : 
and,  but  that  these  men  cannot  now  go,  where 
civilisation  from  its  commanding  extent,  and  with 
its  transforming  effects,  will  not  soon  pursue  them, 
their  posterity  would  become  the  Scythians  and 
Goths  of  modem  times ;  and  exhibit  an  example 
of  the  formation  of  new  barbaric  tribes. 

The  nations  that  appeared  the  earliest  in  the 
civilised  state,  were  the  Egyptians,  Phenicians, 
Assyrians,  Chinese,  and  Babylonians ;  and  these 
have  never  been  known  in  the  Nomadic  or  barbaric 
state.  In  a  later  age,  partly  offsets  from  these,  or 
from  a  kindred  seed,  the  Carthaginians,  Greeks, 
Persians,  Hindus,  and  Romans  emerged ;  of  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  began,  at  first,  to  act  in 
their  uncivilised  condition. 

Some  of  these  nations  —  both  of  the  eariier  and 
the  later  improved — the  Phenicians,  Carthaginians, 
and  Greeks,  either  visited  Britain,  or  were  ac 
quainted  with  it ;  and  tlie  Romans  ultimately  con- 
quered and  occupied  it.  But  the  great  masses  of 
the  populations,  which  have  successively  planted 

c  2 
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BOOK  themselves  in  the  British  islands,  have  sprung  from 
^\  .  the  Nomadic  classes.  The  earliest  of  these  that 
reached  the  northern  and  western  confineP  of 
Europe,  the  Kimmerians  and  Kelts,  may  be  re- 
garded  as  our  first  ancestors ;  and  from  the  German 
or  Gothic  nations  who  formed,  with  the  Scythians, 
the  second  great  flood  of  population  into  Europe, 
our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors  pro- 
ceeded. The  Sarmatic,  or  third  Nomadic  race, 
have  never  effected  any  settlements  among  us ;  nor 
reached  those  states  of  the  continent  from  which 
they  could  have  troubled  us.  England  has  seen 
them  only  as  visitors  and  friends. 

The  migrations  by  land  precede  those  by  sea. 
The  facilities  of  movement  are  greater,  and  the 
ocean  is  a  scene  of  danger,  that  repels  adven- 
ture, as  long  as  other  avenues  of  hope,  or  safety, 
are  as  accessible.  But  the  chronolc^  of  these 
transplantations  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It 
is  most  probable,  that  population  advanced  con- 
temporaneously, though  not  with  an  equal  ratio, 
from  both  land  and  sea.  The  sea  coasts,  nearest 
to  the  first  civilized  states,  were  gradually  visited 
and  peopled,  as  Greece  from  Egypt  and  Tyre ; 
— *  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, as  well  as  Africa  and  Spain,  were 
colonized  by  the  Phenicians.  But  the  great  waves 
of  population  have  rolled  inland  from  the  east. 
Tribe  afler  tribe  moved  over  the  Bosphorus  into 
Europe,  until  at  length  the  human  race  penetrated 
its  forests  and  morasses  to  the  frozen  regions  in 
the  north,  and  to  the  farthest  shores  of  the  ocean 
on  the  west.  Oiu:  islands  derived  their  population 
chiefly  from  branches  of  the  inland   hordes  erf* 
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Europe,  though  the  habitual  visits  of  the  maritime 
natitns  of  antiquity,  the  Phenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians, and  their  Spanish  settlements,  were  not 
likely  to  have  occurred  without  leaving  some  colo* 
nial  results.  ♦ 

*  It  is  highly  interesting  to  an  EnglishmoQ,  who  has  sprung* 
from  the  uncivilized  races  of  antiquity,  to  contemplate  the 
deities  and  sculptures  of  Egypt  in  the  court-yard  and  entrance 
hall  of  the  British  Museum.  He  there  sees  the  venerated 
productions  of  the  earliest  civilused  nation  reposing  in  the^ 
metropolis  of  the  descendants  of  one  of  the  earth's  most  dis- 
tant nomadic  tribes.  When  Egypt  was  in  her  splendour, 
England  was  barbaric  and  unknown,  and  scarcely  suspected 
to  be  existing  at  the  supposed  end  of  the  habitable  world. 
England  has  now  reached  one  of  the  highest  sununits  of  human 
civilization ;  and  Egypt  has  sunk  into  our  ancestors'  darkest 
state,  without  their  hee  and  hardy  virtues.  Osiris  and  Isis 
transported  from  the  worshipping  Nile  to  the  Thames,  to  be 
but  the  gaze  and  criticism  of  public  curiosity !  Tlie  awing 
head  of  Memnon  in  London  1 1  There  is  a  melancholy  sub- 
limity in  this  revolution  of  human  greatness,  yet  soon  changiiig 
into  a  feeling  of  triumph  in  the  recollection,  that  were  Egypt 
now  in  her  proudest  state,  she  would  not  be,  in  any  thing,  our 
superior* 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  KimmerUm  and  KMc  NaUom  were  the  earUett  JnkabUaiUi  of  the 
Wett  of  Europe, —  A  brief  OuUme  of  their  Migratumi  and  Expedi' 
Hons.^SetilemefitoftheirColometinBniaifL'^WeUh  TradiHo$u  am 
thii  Stthfeei. 

"E^ROM  the  languages  already  remarked  to  have 
•*■  prevafled  in  Europe,  we  have  clear  indications 
of  the  three  distinct  and  successive  streams  of  po- 
pulation, to  which  we  have  alluded,  because  we 
find  two  separate  families  of  languages  to  have  per- 
vaded the  northern  and  western  regions ;  with  a 
third,  on  its  eastern  frontier;  each  family  being 
peculiar  to  certain  states.  These  three  languages 
may  be  classed  under  the  general  names  of  the 
Keltic,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Slavonic;  and  from 
the  localities  in  which  we  find  them,  and  from  the 
names  of  the  ancient  nations  who  are  first  recorded 
to  have  inhabited  those  localities,  they  may  be  also 
called  the  Kimmerian,  the  Scythian,  and  the  Sar- 
matian.  Of  these,  the  Welsh,  the  Gaelic,  the 
Irish,  the  Cornish,  the  Armoric,  the  Manks,  and 
the  ancient  Gaulish  tongue,  are  the  related  lan- 
guages which  have  proceeded  fi:om  the  Kimmerian 
or  Keltic  source.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Franco- 
theotisc,  the  Maeso-gothic,  and  the  Islandic  of 
former  times ;  and  the  present  German,  Suabian, 
Swiss,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Ork- 
neyan,  English,  and  Lowland  Scotch,  are  ramifi* 
cations  of  the  great  Gothic  or  Scythian  stocks 
The  third  genus  of  European  languages,  the  an- 
cient Sarmatian,  or  modern  Slavonic,  appears  in 
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the  present  Polish  and  Russian,  and^in  their  adja- 
cent ^alects. 

The  languages,  classed  under  each  of  the  above 
heads,  are  so  visibly  related  together,  as  to  make 
one  and  the  same  family,  and  to  announce  the 
same  parent  stock:  but  are  so  dissimilar  to  the 
others,  as  to  mark  a  different  source  and  chronology 
of  origin.  The  local  positions  in  Europe,  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  using  these  tongues,  are  also  evidence 
of  their  successive  chronology.  The  Keltic  or 
Kimmerian  is  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  west,  in  the 
British  islands,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  France, 
The  Scythian  or  Gothic  languages  occupy  the  great 
body  of  the  Eiu'opean  continent,  from  the  ocean 
to  the  Vistula,  and  have  spread  into  England.  In 
the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  most  contiguous  to 
Asia,  and  also  extending  into  Asia,  the  Sarmatian 
or  Slavonic  tongiies  are  difiiised.  So  that  we  per- 
ceive  at  once,  that  the  Kimmerian  or  Keltic  nations, 
to  have  reached  the  westerly  position,  must  have 
first  inhabited  Eiu-ope  :  that  the  Scythian  or  Gothic 
tribes  must  have  followed  next ;  and  have  princi- 
pally peopled  it ;  and  that  the  Sarmatian,  or  Slar 
vonic  people,  were  the  latest  colonists.  Other 
nations  have  entered  it,  at  more  recent  periods,  as 
the  Huns  and  the  Romans  ;  and  some  others  have 
established  partial  settlements,  as  the  Lydians  in 
Tuscany ;  the  Greeks  at  Marseilles,  and  in  Italy ; 
the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  But 
the  three  stocks,  already  noticed,  are  clearly  the 
main  sources  of  the  ancient  population  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  in  its  northern  and  western 
portions. 

The  most  authentic  accounts  of  ancient  history 
confirm  the  preceding  statement. 

c  4 
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That  the  Kimmerians  were  in  Europe  before  the 
Scythian  tribes,  we  learn  from  the  information  of 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  Grecian  history.  He 
states,  apparently  from  the  information  of  the 
Scythians  themselves,  that  the  Kimmerians  an* 
ciently  possessed  those  regions  in  Europe  which 
the  Scythians  were  occupying  in  his  time.'  And 
these  Scythians  were  then  spread  from  the  Danube^ 
towards  the  Baltic  and  the  north. 

It  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  when  the  Kim* 
meiians  first  passed  out  of  Asia  over  the  Bosphonis, 
which  they  named ;  but  that  they  were  in  Europe, 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  is  obvious,  because  he  men- 
tions them  in  his  Odyssey* ;  and  be  appears  to  have 
lived,  at  least  eight  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  sera.  That  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
position  of  the  Kimmeriansi  in  the  north-eastern 
'  parts  of  Europe^  is  three  times  asserted  by  Strabo.^ 

That  the  Kimmerians  were  inhabiting  these 
places,  above  seven  hundred  years  before  our  Sa» 
viour's  advent,  we  have  direct  historical  evidence ; 
because  it  was  about  this  period,  if  not  before,  that 
tbey  were  attacked  by  the  Scythians  in  these  settle* 

s  Herod.  Melpom.  8.  II.  I  hsre  adopted  the  Greek  or- 
Ikogt^hy  of  the  K,  KifttfUfm,  because  it  expresses  the  propor 
pronunciatioa  of  the  word.  '^''   /;  /   .       ,  •  .  ^ 

.  <  Kj^ufiw  aydp«nr»  CM.  A.  y.  14.  He  placss  them  on  the  Pontus, 
at  the  extremities  of  the  ocean ;  and  describes  them  as  co- 
vered with  those  mists  and  clouds,  which  popular  belief  haa 
atuched  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  Euxine.  The  Turkish 
name  Karah  Dekii,  the  Greek  Mmffo  BtCKawoy  and  our  Black 
8ea»  imply  the  same  opinion.  Bayer  says,  that  he  haa  had 
it  from  eye-witnesses,  that  all  the  Pontus  and  its  shores  are 
infested  by  dense  and  dark  fog.  Comm.  Acad.  Petrop«  t.  iu 
p.  421.  ^ 

<  Strabo,  Geog.  p.  12.  »  222. 
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ments.^  Overpowered  by  this  invasion,  the  Kim«  CHAP, 
merians  of  these  districts  moved  from  £urope  into  ^' 
Asia  Minor  ;  and  afflicted  its  maritime  r^ons 
with  calamities,  from  their  warfare,  which  Ionia 
remembered  with  such  horror,  as  to  believe  that 
they  sprang  from  the  infernal  regions;  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  even  Homer  consigns 
them/ 

The  part  of  the  Kimmerian  population,  which 
the  Scythians  thus  disturbed,  was  then  occupying 
the  peninsula,  which  from  them  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Kinmierian  Chersonesus;  and  its  vicinity. 
Their  name  was  also  retained,  after  their  departure^ 
in  the  adjoining  Bosphorus,  in  a  mountain,  and  ia  a 
city  on  tiie  peninsula,  where  the  isthmus  was  pro* 
tected  by  a  ditch  and  a  rampart*  In  these  parts  of 
£ur<^e  they  had  possessed  great  power,  before  the 
Scythians  attacked  them^;  and  Herodotus  says, 
that  in  his  time,  several  Kimmerian  walls  and  ports 
were  to  be  seen  there.®  The  Turks  are  now  the 
masters  of  this  country,  but  their  dominion  begins 
to  decline. 

The  retreat  of  the  Kimmerians,  who  fled  before 


*  Herodotus  states  tiiis  invasion  to  have  occurred  in  the 
reigfn  of  Ardjes,  the  son  of  Gyges,  lih.  i.  s.  15.  Ardyes 
reigned  from  680  to  6S1  years  before  Christ.  Strabo  places 
the  same  event  in  Homer's  time  or  before,  on  the  authority  of 
scMoe  other  historians,  p.  38.  322.  We  can  scarcely  reduce  any 
oi  the  facts  of  ancient  classical  hist<Mry,  before  the  Persian  war, 
to  exact  chronology. 

^  **  Aa  Homer  knew  that  the  Kimmerians  were  in  the  north 
and  west  regions  on  the  Bosphorus,  he  made  them  to  be  near 
Hades ;  and  perhaps  according  to  the  common  opiniona  of  the 
lonians  concerning  that  race."    Strabo,  Geog.  p.  32S» 

7  Strabo.  lib.  xi.  p.  756.  475.    Ed.Amst.  1707. 

^  Herod.  Melpom.  lib.  iv.  s.  12. 


^ 
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BOOK  the  Scythians,  has  given  rise  to  the  assertion,  that 
i ,  •  ^  they  conquered  Asia,  because  what  the  Romans 
called  Asia  Minor,  was  by  the  more  ancient  Greeks 
usually  denominated  Asia ;  but  it  is  clear  that  their 
irruption  was  along  the  sea  coast,  and  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  maritime  districts.*  One  of  their 
chiefs  who  conducted  it  was  called  Lygdamis  ;  he 
penetrated  into  Lydia  and  Ionia,  took  Sardis,  and 
died  in  Cilicia.  This  destructive  incursion,  which 
succeeded  probably  because  it  was  unexpected,  has 
been  mentioned  by  some  Greek  poets**,  as  weU  as 
by  Herodotus",  Callisthenes'^  and  StraboJ*  They 
were  at  length  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by  the 
father  of  Croesus.*^ 

When  the  Scythians  first  attacked  them  on  the 
European  side  of  their  Bosphorus,  their  endangered 
tribes  held  a  council ;  the  chiefs  and  their  friends 
wished  to  resist  the  invaders,  but  the  others  pre- 
ferred a  voluntary  ehiigration.  Their  difference  of 
opinion  produced  a  battie,  and  the  survivors  aban- 
doned their  country  to  the  Scythians.^*  But  while 
one  portion  went  under  Lygdamis  to  Asia,  the 
more  warlike  and  larger  part  of  the  Kimmerian 
nations,  according  to  the  geographers  cursorily 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  *•,  receded  westward  from 
the  Scythians,  and  proceeded  to  inhabit  the  remoter 

9  Herod.  Clio,  8.15. 

1^  By  Callinus  in  his  poems,  who  calls  them  the  **  impetuous 
Kimmerians."      Strab.  lib.  xiv.  p.  958.,  and  by  Caliimachus, 
Hym.  in  Dian.  252. 
'    "  Herod.  Clio,  8.6.    Ibid.  Melpom. 

"  "Ap.  Strab.  p.  930. 

13  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  i.  p.  106.  et  al. 

14  Herod.  Clio,  8.16. 

'*  Herod.  Melpom.  s.ll. 
1*^.  Plutarch  in  Mario. 
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regions  of  Europe,  extending  to  the  German  Ocean. 
"  Here,**  he  adds,  •*  it  is  said,  that  they  live  in 
a  dark,  woody  country,  where  the  sun  is  seldom 
seen,  from  their  many  lofty  and  spreading  trees, 
which  reach  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Her- 
cjmian .  forest.**  But  whether  their  progress  to 
these  parts  was  the  consequence  of  the  Scythian 
attack,  or  had  preceded  it,  is  of  little  importance 
to  us  to  ascertain.  The  fact  is  unquestionable,  that 
the  Kimmerians  anciently  diffused  themselves 
towards  the  German  Ocean. 

The  history  of  the  Kimmerians,  from  their  leav- 
ing  the  eastern  Bosphorus,  to  their  reaching  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus  on  the  Baltic,  has  not  been 
perpetuated.  The  traditions  of  Italy,  aiid  even  an 
ancient  historian  intimate,  that  Kimmerians  were  hi 
those  regions  near  Naples,  where  the  ancient  my- 
thoiogists  place  the  country  of  the  dead,'^  Their 
early  occupation  of  Europe  and  extensive  disper- 
sion divest  this  circumstance  of  any  improbability. 
They  who  wandered  across  Eiu'ope  from  the  Thra^ 
cian  Bosphorus  into  Jutland,  may  have  also  mi- 
grated southward  into  Italy,  like  the  Goths  and 
Lombards  of  a  futiu'e  age.  But  as  nations,  in  the 
nomadic  state,  have  little  other  literatiu-e  than  fu- 
neral inscriptions,  the  brief  and  vague  songs  of  thlsir , 
bards,   wild  incantations,  or  rude  expressions  of 


17  Strabo  says,  "  And  they  deem  this  place  Plutonian,  and 
say  that  the  Kimmerians  are  there ;  and  they  who  sail  thither, 
first  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  subterraneous  demons,  whicl^ 
the  priests  exhort  them  to  do,  on  account  of  the  profit  which 
they  derive  from  the  offering.  There  is  a  fountain  of  river 
water,  but  all  abstain  from  this,  as  they  think  it  the"  water  of 
the  St3rx.  Geog.  p.  171.  —  Ephorus  applying  this  place  to  the 
Kimmerians,"  Ac.  lb.  p.  375. 
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BOOK  martial  trophies,  diverted  of  all  drcumrtance  or 
V  -  '  M  chronology,  it  is  not  till  they  assail  the  welfare  of 
the  civilised,  and  beoHne  a  part  of  their  national 
history,  that  we  have  any  notice  of  their  trans- 
actions ;  and  often  not  till  this  period,  any  indica- 
tion of  their  existence.  But  two  intimations  have 
been  preserved  to  us  of  the  Kinmierians,  which 
probably  express  the  general  outline  of  their  history. 
They  are  stated  to  have  often  made  plunderingincur- 
sions^^  and  they  were  considered  by  Posidonius,  to 
whose  geographical  works  Strabo  was  often  in- 
debted, as  a  predatory  and  wandering  nation.'^ 
The  Gm-  In  the  century  before  Caesar  they  became  known 
^^^^  to  the  Romans  by  the  harsher  pronunciation  of 
Kimbri^,  in  that  formidable  irruption  from  which 
Marius  rescued  the  Roman  state.  At  this  period 
a  great  body  of  them  quitted  their  settlements  on 
the  Baltic,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  tribes, 
entered  the  great  Hercynian  forest,  which  covered 
the  largert  part  of  ancient  Germany.    Repulsed  by 

^  Strabo,  p.  106.  This  haibit  no  doubt  occasioned  the  word 
Cimbri  to  signify  robbers  among  the  Grermans,  ss  Plutarch 
remarks  in  his  life  of  Marius. 

i»  Posid.  ap.  Strab.  p.  450. 

^  That  the  Kif«^pMi  of  the  Greeks  were  the  Kimbrof  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Cimbri  (Kimbri)  of  the  Latin  writers,  was  not  only 
the  opinion  of  Posidonius,  whom  Strabo  quotes,  lib.vii.  p.  896., 
but  of  the  Greeks  generally:  <'quum  Graci  Cimbros  Cim- 
meriorum  nomine  afficiant,""  ib.  Diodorus  Siculus  expressly 
says,  that  to  those  who  were  called  K^f^/AipiM^,  the  appellation 
of  KifA^^y  was  applied  in  process  of  time,  and  by  the  corruption 
of  language,  lib.Y.  p.S09«  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Marius,  alao 
identifies  the  Kimbri  with  the  KimmerioL  He  says,  ''  firom 
these  r^iiMis,  when  they  came  into  Italy,  they  began  their 
march,  hfibg  anciently  odlod  Kimmerioi»  and  in  process  of  tim« 
Khnbroi." 
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the  Boioi,  they  descended  on  the  Danube.  Pene- 
trating into  Noricum  and  Uiyricum,  they  defeated 
the  Roman  consul  Narbo ;  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards, having  by  their  ambassadors  to  Rome  soli- 
cited in  vain  the  senate,  to  assign  them  lands  for 
their  habitation,  for  which  they  offered  to  assist  the 
Romans  in  their  wars,  they  defeated  four  other 
consuls  in  as  many  successive  battles,  and  entered 
GauL  Having  ravaged  all  the  country  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  they  spread  into 
Spain,  with  the  same  spirit  of  desolation.  Repulsed 
there  by  the  Celtiberi,  they  returned  to  France ; 
and  joining  with  the  Teutones,  who  had  also  wan- 
dered from  the  Baltic,  they  burst  into  Italy  with  a 
force,  that  had  accumulated  in  every  region  which 
they  had  traversed.  Rome  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  their  progress,  and  it  required  aU 
the  talents  and  experience  of  Marius,  SyUa,  and  the 
best  Roman  officers  to  overthrow  them.^^ 

The  great  mass  of  the  Kimbric  population  pe- 
rished in  these  conflicts.  The  Romans  are  stated  to 
have  destroyed,  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand, 
in  two  battles.  It  is  impossible  to  read  of  human 
slaughter  without  lamenting  it,  or  without  feeling 
some  abhorrence  of  those,  however  famed  as  heroes, 
by  whom  it  has  been  effected.  But  in  this  war, 
the  Kimbri  provoked  the  destruction,  by  their  de- 
solating aggressions:  and  considering  the  spirit  and 
customs  of  barbaric  ferocity,  which  they  maintained, 
and  their  national  restlessness,  their  disappearance 
ivas  advantageous  to  the  progress  of  ci^isation, 

'1  Lnr.  Epit.  63 — &?•  Flonis,  lib.  iii.  c.  S.  Oro8.  lib.  v.  c.  16. 
Strabo,  lib.  ▼.  Plut.  Vit.  Mar.  We  bave  the  names  of  three  ^ 
their  kings  from  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Roma :  these  are  Bolus» 
Bojorisc,  and  Teutobochus. 
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and  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  Marius  did  not, 
like  Cassar,  go  into  Gaul  in  search  of  a  sanguinary 
warfare.  He  obeyed  the  call  of  his  country  to 
rescue  it  from  a  calamitous  invasion.  His  successes 
filled  Rome  with  peculiar  joy,  and  were  sung  by  the 
poet  Archias,  whom  Cicero's  eloquence  has  made 
illustrious." 

The  rest  of  the  Kimmerian  nation  on  the  con- 
tinent remained  in  a  feeble  and  scattered  state. 
They  are  noticed  by  Strabo,  as  existing  in  his  time 
on  the  Baltic  ^;  and  are  more  briefly  alluded  to  by 
Pliny."  Both  these  writers  represent  them  on  tlie 
north-western  shores  of  Europe,  or  on  those  coasts 
of  the  German  Ocean,  from  which  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  made  aflerwards  expeditions  into  Britain. 

In  the  days  of  Tacitus,  this  ancient  nation  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
but  his  expressions  imply  their  former  power  and 
celebrity.  When  he  mentions  the  Kimbri  who,  in 
his  time,  remained  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  he 
says,  "  A  small  state  now,  but  great  in  glory ;  tlie 
marks  of  their  antient  fame  yet  remain,  far  and 
wide,  about  the  Elbe ;  by  whose  extent  you  may 
measure  the  power  and  greatness  of  tliis  people, 
and  accredit  the  reported  numbers  of  their  army.*' 


^  Even  the  illiterate  Marius  was  pleased  with  this  Parnassian 
effusion.  <<  Ipsi  illi  C.  Mario,  qui  durior  ad  hsc  studia  vide- 
batur,  jucundus  fuit."    Cicer.  Or.  pro  Arch.  c.  9. 

^  He  remarks  that,  in  his  time,  Kimbri  continued  to  inhabit 
their  former  settlements  on  the  Baltic,  and  had  sent  a  present 
of  one  of  their  sacred  cauldrons  to  Augustus,  lib.vii.  p.  449. 

2"*  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  27.  and  28.  The  latter  passage  inti- 
mates Inland  Cimbri  near  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  Cimbri  in 
the  Peninsula.  In  lib.  vi.  c.  14.  he  mentions  Cimmerii  in  Asia, 
near  the  Caspian. 
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They  were  existing,  or  their  fame  continued  in  chap, 
those  parts,  in  the  days  of  Claudian.*^  v  _"•    . 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  upon  the  authentic 
authorities,  which  remain  to  us  in  the  classical 
writers,  of  the  primeval  population  of  Europe. 
From  these  it  is  manifest,  tiiat  the  earliest  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  of  Europe,  were  the  Kimmerians 
or  Kimbri ;  and  that  they  spread  over  it  from  the 
Kimmerian  Bosphorus,  to  the  Kimbric  Chersonesus ; 
that  is  from  Thrace  and  its  vicinity,  to  Jutiand  and 
the  German  Ocean ;  to  that  ocean  from  which  the 
passage  is  direct  to  Britain ;  —  the  regular  voyage 
in  our  times  from  Hamburgh  to  England  or  Scot- 
land. 

The  habit  of  moveable  nations  in  the  uncivilised  Kunme- 
or  nomadic  state,  would  lead  us  to  infer,  as  these  cymry"in 
Kimmerii  or  Kimbri  are  characterised  as  a  wander-  Britain. 
ing  nation,  and  are  shown  by  all  that  remains  of 
their  history  to  have  been  so,  that  at  some  early 
period,  after  they  reached  the  shores  of  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  they  crossed  it  in  their  rude  vessels  to 
Great  Britain.  This  reasonable  supposition,  anal- 
ogous to  all  that  we  know  of  the  customs  of  such 
nations,  and  of  the  colonization  of  other  parts  of 
the  world,  has  a  remarkable  support  in  the  name 
and  traditions  of  the  Welsh,  and  their  ancient  British 
literature.  It  is  agreed  by  the  British  antiquaries^ 
that  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  island  were 
called  Cymry  (pronounced  Kumri):  they  are  so 
named  in  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  British 
literature.  The  Welsh,  who  are  their  descendants, 
have  always  called  themselves  Cymry;  and  have 

^  Tacitus  de  morib.  Germ.     Claudian  calls  the  Northern 
Ocean  by  their  name,  "  Cimbrica  Thetis."     Cons.  Hon.  lib.  iv. 
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given  the  same  appellation  to  the  earliest  coloniste 
of  our  island  ;  and  as  the  authorities  already 
referred  to,  prove,  that  the  Ktfkftc^oi  or  Kimbri  were 
the  ancient  possessors  of  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Germanic  Ocean,  and  attempted  foreign  enter- 
prises, it  seems  to  be  a  safe  and  reasonable  infer- 
ence, that  the  Cymry  of  Britain  originated  from 
the  continental  Kimmerians."  That  a  district,  in 
the  northern  part  of  England,  was  inhabited  by  a 
part  of  the  ancient  British  nation,  and  called  Cum- 
bria, whence  the  present  Cumberland,  is  a  fact 
fiivourable  to  this  presumption. 

The  Danish  traditions  of  expeditions  and  con- 
quests in  Britain,  from  Jutland  and  its  vicinity, 
long  before  our  Saviour's  birth,  which  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  has  incorporated  into  his  history,  may  here 
be  noticed.  He  is  an  authority  too  vague  to  be 
trusted  alone  ;  but  he  is  evidence  of  the  traditions 
of  his  countrymen,  and  these  may  claim  that  atten- 
tion, when  they  coincide  with  those  of  the  ancient 
British,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  deserve. 
They  add  something  to  the  probability  of  early 
migrations,  or  expeditions  from  these  regions  into 
our  islands,  although  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  historical  facts. 
Hu  Ca^  The  historical  triads  of  the  Welsh  connect  them- 

selves with  these  suppositions  in  a  very  striking 
manner.^    They  state  that  the  Cymry  were  the  first 


^^  Tacitus  mentions  a  circumstance  favourable  to  this  de- 
duction. He  says  of  the  OBstii  on  the  Baltic,  that  their  language 
resembled  the  British,  <<  lingua  Britannicie  proprior.*'  De  mor. 
Germ.  If  the  opinion  maintained  in  the  text  be  true,  the  OBstii 
must  have  been  a  Kinunerian  tribe. 

^  The  Welsh  have  several  collections  of  historical  triads ; 
which  are  three  events  coupled  together,  that  were  thought 
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inhabitants  of  Britain,  before  whose  arrival  it  was 
occupied  by  bears,  wolves^  beavers,  and  oxen  with 
large  protuberances. »  They  add,  that  Hu  Cadarn, 
or  Hu  the  Strong,  or  Mighty,  led  the  nation  of  the 
Kymry  through  the  Hazy,  or  German  Ocean,  into 
Britain,  and  to  Llydaw,  or  Armorica,  in  France ; 
and  that  the  Kymry  came  from  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe,  or  the  regions  where  Constantinople  now 
stands.^  Though  we  would  not  convert  Welsh 
traditions  into  history,  where  they  stand  alone,  it 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  remember  them,  when 
they  coincide  with  the  classical  authorities.     In  the 


by  the  collector  to  have  some  mutual  analogy.  It  is  the  strange 
form  into  which  their  bards,  or  ancient  writers,  chose  to  arruige 
the  early  circumstances  of  their  history.  One  of  the  most  com- 
plete series  of  their  triads  has  been  printed  in  the  Archaiology 
of  Wales,  vol.  ii-  p.  57 — 75.  It  was  printed  from  a  MS.  dated 
2^01,  and  the  writer  of  it  states  that  he  had  taken  them  out  of 
the  books  of  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  and  of  John  Breckfa. 
Caradoc  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  Breckfa  was  much 
later. 

2«  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  translate  the  whole  triad. 
<<  Three  names  have  been  given  to  the  isle  of  Britain  since  the 
be^nning«  Before  it  was  inhabited,  it  was  called  Clas  Merddin 
(literally  the  country  with  sea  cliffs),  and  afterwards  Fel  Ynis 
(the  island  of  honey).  When  government  had  been  imposed 
upon  it  by  Pk^dain,  the  son  of  Aedd  the  Great,  it  was  called 
Ynys  Prydain  (the  island  of  Prydain) ;  and  there  was  no  tribute 
to  any  but  to  the  race  of  the  Kymry,  because  they  first  obtained 
it ;  and  before  them,  there  were  no  more  men  alive  in  it,  nor 
any  thing  else  but  bears,  wolves,  beavers,  and  the  oxen  with 
the  high  prominence."    Triad  1.  Arch.  v.ii.  p.  57. 

3»  «  The  three  pillars  of  the  nation  of  the  isle  of  Britain. 
I^rst,  Hu  Gadam,  who  led  the  nation  of  the  Cymry  first  to  the 
isle  of  Britain ;  and  from  the  country  of  Summer,  which  is  called 
Deffirobani,  they  came ;  this  is  where  Constantinople  is :  and 
through -the  hazy  ocean  they  came  to  the  island  of  Britain,  and 
to  lAyiA^x  where  they  have  remained."    Triad  4.  p.  57. 
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BOOK  present  case  the  agreement  is  striking.  The  Kim- 
V  ',v  merians,  according  to  the  authorities  already  stated, 
proceeded  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Kimmerian  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  the  Welsh  de- 
duce their  ancestors,  the  Cymry,  from  tlie  regions 
south  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  Welsh  indeed  add 
the  name  of  their  chieftain,  and  that  a  division  of 
the  same  people  settled  in  Armorica.  But  if  the 
memory  of  Lygdamis,  who  led  the  Kimmerian  emi- 
gration to  Asia,  and  of  Brennus,  who  marched 
with  the  Kelts  against  Greece,  were  preserved  in 
the  countries  which  they  overran ;  so  might  the 
name  of  Hu  Cadam,  who  conducted  some  part  of 
the  western  emigrations,  be  remembered  in  the 
island  which  he  colonised.  *•  That  Armorica,  or 
Bretagne,  was  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  similar  to 
those  who  inhabited  Britain,  is  verified  by  tlie  close 
resemblance  of  the  languages  of  the  two  countries, 
^faancn  As  we  have  traced  the  probable  identity  of  the 
Kimme-  Kymry  with  the  Kimmerii,  and  the  actual  identity 
rii^wid  of  these  with  the  Kimbri ;  it  will  be  right  to  add 
the  few  circumstances,  of  the  manners  of  these 
ancient  people,  which  the  classical  writers  have 
transmitted.  They  appear  to  have  been  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  earliest  emigrants  of 
the  civilised  stock,  who  diverged  the  farthest  from 
their  primitive  seats  of  civiHsation.  But  as  no 
Tacitus  took  the  trouble  to  study  their  internal  cus- 
toms, we  know  nothing  of  their  polity  or  national 
institutions.  The  repulsive  features  that  most 
struck  the  attention  of  their  enemies  are  nearly  all 

^  Pausanias  has  preserved  the  names  of  many  of  the  kings 
of  the  Kelts  who  invaded  Greece.  So,  Livy  has  transmitted 
to  us  those  of  the  Keltic  leaders,  who  ^ttocked  Italy  in  the 
time  of  the  jfirst  Tarquin. 
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that  is  recorded  about  tbeoi.  They  were  too  mudt 
dreaded  or  hated,  to  be  carefully  inspected  or 
favourably  detineated. 

Efhorus  said  of  the  Kimmerians,  that  they  dwelt 
in  subterraneous  habitidions»  which  they  called 
argiDas,  communicating  by  trenches.  '^  It  is  eer« 
tainly  a  curious  analogy  of  language^  that  argel, 
in  the  language  of  the  Cymry,  or  British,  means  a 
eovert,  a  place  covered  over.**  This  mode  of 
habitation  seems  to  have  been  the  primitive  state  of 
barbaric  life.  The  Troglodytes  of  Asia  are  said  to 
hav^  lived  in  caves ;  and  Tacitus  describes  some  of 
the  ruder  German  tribes  as  dwelling  under  ground. 
The  practice  of  several  animals  wiudi  burrow  in  the 
earth  may  have  suggested  the  custom ;  and  it  suits 
tiiat  9avage  state  into  wiiidi  even  the  emigrants 
fiom  civilked  society  may  lapse,  among  woods  and 
marshesi,  wantand  warfiffe^  if  they  lose  tiie  know*^ 
ledge  of  the  i^eehanic  ivts,  or  the  tools  which  these 
require.  Ephorus  added,  that  they  had  an  oracle 
de^  undef  ground.  The  Kimbri  swore  by  a 
braasen  bi^  which  they  carried  with  them.  In 
batlfe  they  appeared  with  helmets  representing 
iierce  beasts  gaping,  or  some  strange  figures ;  and 

^  Ap.  Strabo,  Geo.  UIk  v.  p.  975. 

^  Ilie  word  occum  ia  t^  ancient  Welsh  poetry,  as  in  the 
Afallenaa  of  Merddhin, 

a  dyf  yn  argd  3m  argoedydd, 
will  come  in  the  covert  in  the  lofty  woods. 

iW.Arebaiol.  p.l50L 
il  m  also  ased  in  the  Bnglynioii  Beddaw  of  Taliessin : 
Bet  Uia  Owitel  in  at:gd  ardudwy 
dan  y  guellt  ac  giievel. 
Tlie  grave  of  Uia  the  Gwyddeliaa  in  the  covert  of  Ardudwy» 
under  the  grass  and  withered  leaves. 

1  Arobaiol.  p.  sa 
D  2 
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HOOK  added  a  high  floating  crest  to  make  them  look  taller. 
I'  ^  .  They  used  white  shining  shields,  and  iron  mail, 
and  either  the  battle-axe,  or  Icwng  and  heavy  swords* 
They  thought  it  base  to  die  of  a  disease,  and  ex- 
ulted  in  a  military  death,  as  a  glorious  and  happy 
end.** 

,  Callimachus  applies  to  these  people  the  epithet 
horae-milkers.  •*  This  incident  corresponds  with 
the  preceding  accounts.  The  attachment  to  mare's 
milk  has  been  common  to  most  nations  in  their  un- 
civilised state.  Most  rude  and  poor  nations  drink 
the  milk  of  the  animals  they  ride :  as  the  Arabs  of 
the  desart  use  that  of  their  camels.  This  habit 
suits  their  moveability,  scanty  property,  small  fod- 
.  der,  and  a  sterile  or  uncultivated  country. 
'  The  religious  rites  of  the  Kimmerians  included 
occasionally  human  sacrifices ;  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  imiversal  superstitions,  which  affected 
and  disgraced  mankind  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
idolatrous  and  polytheistic  worship.  Strabo,  after 
remarking  of  the  Kimbri,  that  their  wives  accom- 
panied them  in  war,  says  that  many  hoary  priest- 
esses of  their  oracle  followed,  clothed  in  white 
Unen  garments  bound  with  a  brazen  girdle,  and 
with  naked  feet.  These  women,  with  swords  in 
their  hands,  sought  the  captives  through  the  army, 
and  threw  them  into  a  brass  vessel  of  the  size  of 
twenty  amphora.  Then  one  of  the  prophetesses, 
ascending  an  elevation,  stabbed  them  singly,  as 
suspended  above  the  cauldron;  and  made  her 
divinations  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Uood 
flowed  into  it  The  other  assistants  of  the  horrible 
superstition  opened  the  bodies,  and  predicted  vic- 

M  Plut,  in  Mario.  Val.  Max. !.  ii.  c  6. 
^  Callini.  Hym.  in  Dian,  v.  2^2. 
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tory  from  the  inspection  of  the  bowels.  In  their  CHAR 
conflicts,  they  used  a  species  of  immense  drum.;  v  "•  , 
for  they  struck  upon  skins  stretched  over  their  war 
chariote,  which  emitted  a  very  powerful  sound.  ** 
Plutarch  describes  the  women  to  have  been  placed 
on  their  waggons  in  the  conflict  with  Marius ;  and 
when  the  men  gave  way  in  the  battle,  to  have  killed 
those  who  fled,  whether  parents  or  brothers.  They 
strangled  their  infants  at  the  same  time,  and  threw 
them  under  the  wheels,  while  fighting  the  Romans, 
and  at  last  destroyed  themselves  rather  than  survive 
the  calamity,  lliese  descriptions  lead  us  to  recok 
lect  some  analogous  passages  of  Tacitus  concern- 
ing the  Britons  at  the  period  of  the  Roman 
invasion.  He  describes  women,  with  firebrands  in 
their  hands,  running  Uke  furies  among  the  army  of 
the  Britons  in  Anglesey;  and  adds,  that  tiiey 
stained  their  altars  with  the  blood  of  their  captives ; 
and  consulted  their  gods  by  the  fibres  of  men.  He 
mentions  also,  that  before  their  destruction  of  the 
colony  at  Camelodunum,  "  Women,  agitated  with 
the  prophetic  fiiry,  sang  its  approaching  ruin."  * 

But  upon  investigating  the  remains  of  antiquity,  TheKdti 
we  find  another  ancient  people,  placed  in  some  of 
the  western  regions  of  Europe,  at  tlie  time  when 
Greek  history  begins.      They  were  called  Kixroi, 
and  afterwards  r^vxTai;  and  Caesar  says  of  them, 

3*  Strabo,  lib.vii.  p.^Sl, 

^  Tacitus  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  Stabat  pro  litore  diversa  aeies, 
densa  armis  virisqae,  intercursantibus  feminis.  In  modum  fu* 
rianim,  veste  ferali,  crinibus  dejectis,  faces  preferebant  —  Nani 
cruore  captivo  adolere  aras ;  et  hominum  fi&ris  consulere  deos 
fas  habebant  —  £t  feminse  in  furore  turbaUe,  adesse  exiUuna 
canebant. 
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BOOK  that  they  called  themselves  Celtae,  or  Kelttt»  though 
'•    .  the  Romans  gave  them  the  appellation  of  GaliL  ^ 

Thb  Kdtoi,  to  follow  the  Greek  orthography  of 
the  word,  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  fannckes 
of  the  Kimmerian  stock.  The  term  Kimmerian, 
like  German,  or  Gaul,  was  a  generic  appellation. 
The  people  to  whom  it  extended  had  ako  specific 
denominations.  Thus,  port  of  the  Kimmerians  who 
invaded  Asia,  under  Ligdamis  were  likewise  called 
Trerones,  or  Treres.**  That  the  Keltce  were  Kim- 
merians is  expressly  affirmed  by  Arrian  in  two  pas- 
sages'^ ;  and  with  equal  clearness  and  decision  by 
DiodcMTus  ^,  and  is  implied  by  Plutarch.  ^' 

As  the  Kimmerians  traversed  the  north  of  Europe^ 
from  east  to  west,  the  Kelts  seon  to  have  proceeded 
more  to  the  south  and  south-west.  Some  geogra- 
phers, before  Plutarch,  extended  the  country  €^ 
the  Kelts  as  far  as  the  sea  of  Axoph.^  Ephcmis 
was  probably  one  of  these ;  for  he  is  not  only  men- 
tioned to  have  made  Kehica  of  vast  magnitude^ 

^  CflHKur.  Comment,  de  bell.  Gall.  lib.  L  a.  1.  FMuaniw  mjm 
of  these  people,  **They  have  but  lately  called  themaolyes 
yaXitreu.  Tbey  anciently  called  themselves  xiXroi,  and  so  did 
others,"  p.  6*  And  that  yaTMrat  was  but  another  appellatioa 
of  the  mXtm,  see  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  y.  p.  SOS.  ed.  Hanov.  1604.  So 
Origin  caUs  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  t«(  TaXarvy  Zfvmttt^i  ad<r.  O^ 
Galatai  seems  to  be  f|  more  euphonous  pronunciatioa  of 
Keltoi ;  and  Galli  is  probably  but  the  abbreviation  of  GalataL 
Strabo  also  says,  all  this  nation  whom  they  now  call  Gallikon  or 
Galatikon,  p.  298. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  106.  In  another  place  he  sa3rs,  Magnetus 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Trercs,  a  Kimmerian  naticm, 
lib.xiv.  p.  958. 

^  Appian  in  IHyr.  p.  1196.,  and  de  beH.  civ.  llb.t.  p.  609. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.v.  p.  309. 

**  Plut.  in  Mario. 

^  Plut.  in  Mario. 
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and  including  much  of  Spain  *;  but  he  likewise  di-  C  H  A  P. 
vided  the  world  into  four  parts,  and  made  the  Kelts  s^^JL^ 
to  inhabit  one  of  the  four  towards  the  west^  This 
statement  leads  us  to  infer,  that  the  Kelts  had  been 
considered  to  be  an  extensive  people** ;  which  in- 
deed the  various  notices  about  them,  scattered  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  sufficiently  testify* 
All  the  classical  authors,  who  mention  the  Kelts, 
exhibit  them  as  seated  in  the  western  regions  of 
Eim)pe.  While  the  Kimmerians  pervaded  Europe 
from  its  eastern  extremity,  to  its  farthest  peninsula 
in  the  north-west,  their  Keltic  branch  spread  down 
to  the  south-western  coasts.  When  their  most  an- 
cient transactions  are  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  we  find  them  placed  in  France,  and 
Spain,  and  emerging  into  Italy. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Kelts  were  on  ThcKelu 
the  western  coasts  of  Eiu^ope.     He  says,  that  they  West  of 
inhabited    the  remotest    parts   of  Europe  to  the  Europe, 
westf ;  and  in  another  part,  he  states  them  to  live 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  about  Pyrene ; 


^  Strabo,  lib.iv.  p.  30^ 

^  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  59.  Ephorus,  in  his  fourth  book,  which 
was  entitled  Europe,  Strabo,  p.  463.,  divided  the  world  into 
four  parts,  ibid.  p.  59.:  in  the  East  he  placed  the  Indians  ;  in 
the  South,  the  Ethiopians  ;  in  the  West,  the  Keltae  ;  and  in  the 
North,  the  Scythians. 

^  Ephorus  was  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  desired  him  to 
write  a  history,  (Photius,  1455,)  which  he  composed  from  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  twentieth 
year  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  obtained  him  a  distinguished 
reputation.  His  geography  is  often  mentioned,  and  sometimes 
criticised  by  Strabo.  But  he  is  extolled  for  his  knowledge  by 
Polybius,  Diodorus,  and  Dionysius  Halicarnassus. 

^  Herod.  Melpom.  c.  4-9. 
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BOOK  and    he    places   among    them   the  origin   of  the 
Danube,*^ 

Aristotle  frequently  mentions  the  Kelts.  In 
one  place,  he  notices  them  as  neither  dreading, 
earthquakes,  nor  inundations^;  in  another,  as  rush- 
ing  armed  into  the  waves^ ;  and  in  another,  as 
plunging  their  new-bom  infants  in  cold  water,  or 
clothing  them  in  scanty  garments.**  In  other 
works  attributed  to  him,  he  speaks  of  the  British 
island  as  lying  above^  the  Kelts*^ :  he  mentions 
Pyrene  as  a  mountain  towards  the  west  iii  Keltica, 
from  which  the  Danube  and  the  Tartessus  flow ; 
the  latter  north  of  the  columns  of  Hercules ;  the 
former  passing  through  Eiu-ope  into  the  Euxine.*^ 
He  elsewhere  speaks  of  Keltica,  and  the  Iberians.** 
He  places  the  Kelts  above  Iberia;  and  remarks, 
that  their  country  was  too  cold  for  the  ass^  which 
our  present  experience  contradicts;  or,  perhaps,  we 
should,  rather  say,  that  the  temperature  of  France 
has  been  softened,  by  the  demolition  of  its  forests, 
the  disappearence  of  its  marshes,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  its  soil.  Hipparchus  also  mentioned  Keltica, 
but  seems  to  have  extended  it  into  the  arctic  circle; 

^7  Herod.  Euterpe,  c.  33.  So  Arrian.  Herodotus  places  a 
people,  whom  he  calls  Cunesioi,  beyond  the  Kelts. 

^  Arist.  vfitKUp  Nixo^.  lib.  iii-  c.  10. 

^  Arist.  ijS^iK.  Ev8ij/x,  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 

^  Arist.  HoXiT.  lib.  vii.  c.  17. 

*^  De  Mundo,  c.  iii.  p.  552. 

^'^  Meteor,  lib.i.  c.  12.  This  passage  makes  it  probable,  that 
by  Pyrene  the  ancients  meant  the  Pyrenees,  though  Herodotus 
calls  it  a  city,  and  places  it  inaccurately  as  to  the  sources  of 
the  Danube. 

**  De  Mirab.  Auscult.  1157.  de  Gen.  An.  lib.ii.  c.  8.  Strabo 
also  calls  their  country'Keltica,  and  Livy,  Kelticum.  Timagetes 
placed  the  springs  of  the  Danube  in  the  Keltic  mountains. 
Schol.  Appoll. 
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for  he  placed  Keltae  at  the  distance  of  six  thousand  CHAP, 
stadia  from  Marseilles ;  and  said  that  the  sun  shone  v  ^^' 
all  night  in  Keltica  during  the  summer,  and  was  not 
raised  above  the  horizon,  more  than  nine  cubits,  in 
winter.** 

The  opinions  may  be  fanciful,  but  they  shew  this 
great  astronomer's  notion  of  the  extent  of  the 
Keltic  population.  The  Boii  who  named  Bo- 
hemia, and  the  Helvetians,  are  both  admitted  to 
be  Keltic." 

The  tendency  of  the  notices  of  the  Kelts,  by 
Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  Ephorus,  is  to  show,  that 
in  their  times,  this  people  lived  in  the  western  parts 
of  Europe,  about  Gaiil  and  Spain.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  being  in  the  same  places  by  later  writers.*' 
But  the  evidence  of  Cassar  is  particularly  interest- 
ing on  this  subject.  In  his  time  the  German  or 
Scythic  hordes  had  spread  themselves  over  Europe, 
and  had  incorporated,  or  driven  before  them,  the 
more  ancient  races,  whom  we  have  been  describing. 
But  he  found  the  Kelts  possessing,  at  the  period  of 
his  entrance  into  Gaul,  the  most  considerable,  and 
the  best  maritime  part  of  it.  He  mentions  that  the 
Seine  and  the  Mame  separated  them   from  the 

^  Strabo  cites  Hipparchus,  p.  128.;  but  adds  his  own  belief, 
that  the  Britons  were  more  north  than  Keltica,  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred stadia.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  Keltse  were  not  more 
north  than  France.  Hipparchus  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Strabo,  and  Keltica  had  become  much  limited, 
when  the  Roman  wrote,  by  the  successftil  progress  to  the 
Rhine  of  the  German  nations.  The  Belgae  had  then  passed 
this  river,  and  even  entered  Gaul. 

«  See  Tac.  Mor.  Germ Strabo,  lib.  vii — Cssar.  de  bell. 

Gall. 

^  As  Pausanias,  p.  62.  Diod.  Sic.  p.  308. ;  and  Strabo  in 
many  places ;  also  by  Livy. 
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Belgtt,  and  the  Garonne  from  the  AquitanL*' 
But  if  the  Kelts  occupied  the  sea^coast  of  France, 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Garonne,  and  had  been  driven 
to  the  Seine  by  the  invasions  of  northern  assailants, 
they  were  in  a  position  extremely  favourable  for 
passing  over  into  Britain;  and  had  been  under  the 
same  circumstances  to  impel  them  to  it,  which 
afterwards  drove  the  Britons  to  seek  refuge  on  a 
part  of  their  coast,  when  the  Saxons  pressed  upon 
them. 

The  Kelts  had  certainly  been  much  spread  upon 
the  Continent,  in  the  times  anterior  to  Ccesar,  and 
had  shaken  both  Greece  and  Rome  by  perilous  in- 
vasions. From  the  earliest  of  their  predatory  mi- 
grations which  has  been  recorded  by  the  classical 
writers,  we  find,  that  they  were  in  the  occupation 
of  France  about  600  years  before  the  Christian 
flsra.  At  that  period,  their  population  in  this  coun- 
tiy  was  so  abundant,  that  their  chie&  recommended 
two  of  their  princes  to  lead  a  numerous  body  over 
the  Alps  into  Italy.  One  large  multitude  passed 
them  near  Turin,  defeated  the  Tuscans,  and  found- 
ed Milan ;  another  party  settled  about  Brixia  and 
Verona,  while  succeeding  adventurers  spread  them- 
selves over  other  districts.  The  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus  at  Rome  marks  the  chrcmology  of  these 
expeditions.*® 

^^  Caesar.  Comment,  de  bell.  Gall.  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

*®  We  derive  our  information  of  this  important  chronology  and 
event  from  Livy.  He  states,  that  when  Tarquinius  Priscus 
reigned,  the  chief  sovereignty  of  the  Keltae  was  with  the 
BiturigeSy  (the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  France  where  Bourges 
is  now  situated,)  and  that  these  gave  a  king  to  Kelticum.  His 
name  at  that  time, was  Ambigatus.  The  princes  whom  he  sent 
out  at  the  head  of  these  expeditions  were  Bellovesus  and  Sigo- 
vesus,  his  sister's  sons.     The  party  under  Sigovesus  took  the 
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The  next  great  movement  of  the  Kdts,  in  the  €  H  a  P. 
Italian  States,  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us^  oc-  ^  ^: 
curred  about  180  years  after  the  preceding  migra- 
tion, when  Brennus  led  them  to  that  attack  up<Hi 
Rome  itself,  in  which  they  became  masters  of  the 
city,  killed  its  senate,  and  had  nearly  taken  its  ca- 
pitol,  when  Csunillus  rescued  the  perishing  republic 
from  its  barbaric  conquerors.^ 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  afterwards,  Greece 
suffered  from  the  irruptions  of  this  prolific  people, 
under  another  Brennus,*^  The  Kelts  burst  from 
in3aia,  into  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  poured  thence 
into  Thessaly,  passed  the  Strait  of  Thermopylae, 
as  Xerxes  had  done,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Del- 
phos,  when  they  were  affected  and  destroyed  by 
that  panic  which  the  reputation  of  the  place,  and 
the  contrivances  of  its  priesthood  produced,  and 
which  preserved  Greece  from  their  ftuther  deso- 
lations.^' These  events  occurred  about  S80  years 
before  our  Saviour's  birth.  The  Kelts  are  noticed 
afterwards  as  attempting  Asia  Minor,  and  as  serv- 
ing in  the  armies  of  Ptolemy  and  also  of  Anti- 

dfireclk)a  of  t^  Herc3mian  Ibreet.  But  BelloYetiu  commanded 
the  faivaakm  of  Italy.  Liyy,  Hiflt.  lib.  v.  c.  34.  TfteeMerTap>' 
qiiin  died  578  years  before  the  Christian  fleva. 

^  Dionysius  Halio.  dales  this  Keltic  irrupti<Ni,  tf^lUf  KfXrwy, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Oljrmpiad,  or  190  years 
aHer  Jfomas  Brutus  and  Cettatinus.   LiIk  i.  p.  60b 

^  That  the  leader  cf  tfie  Kehae  in  the  attack  of  Rome,  and 
^eir  diief  a  century  after  in  th«r  ilrvasion  of  Greece^  shouM 
both  be  named  Brennus,  induces  one  to  believe  that  this  irord  is 
rather  a  descriptive  than  a  personal  appellation,  and  therefore 
t»  reeeMect  thac  Brem^  means  a  king  in  the  Wefch  and  an* 
eient  Britibb  language. 

M  l^e  ft^est  aeeount  of"  tbi»  expedftien  of  the  Kdts  into 
Chreeee*  oeeursin  PlMsaAiiBMs  Attic.  Kb^  t»  p»  6 — 8.,  and  Pbec 

Qvk  X.   p»  Ot9*^"®W« 
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gonus^,  and  they  had  frequent  battles  with  the 
Romans,  but  usually  experienced  ruinous  defeats*"; 
especially  in  that  tremendous  conflict  with  Quintus 
Fabius  Maximus,  of  which  Caesar  reminded  the 
Gauls  of  his  day**,  when  they  were  about  to  war 
with  him,  and  in  which  Strabo  states,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  Kelts  were  cut  off.*^ 

Strabo  remarks  of  the  Keltae,  that  it  was  com* 
mon  to  them  and  the  Iberians  to  lie  on  the  ground*"; 
that  they  used  waxen  vessels*^ ;  that  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  human  sacrifices,  from  which  the  Romans 
reclaimed  them** ;  and  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  bring  home  the  heads  of  their  enemies  and  fix 
them  on  the  gates  of  their  towns.**  That  the  Keltas^ 
or  Gauls,  were  easier  conquered  than  the  Spaniards, 
he  ascribes  to  their  fighting  more  in  masses.'*  In 
the  time  of  Alexander,  there  were  Kelts  on  the 
Adriatic  who  offered  him  their  friendship  with  lan- 
guage which  he  thought  arrogant.'^     The  expedi- 

63  Pausan.  lib.  i.  p.  23. 

«»  Liv.  Hist. 

^  Cesar  de  Bell.  Gall. 

^  Strabo  places  the  scene  of  this  battle  where  the  Isar  and 
the  Rhone  flow,  near  the  Kemminon  mountains.  The  con- 
queror erected  a  trophy  of  white  stone,  and  built  two  temples, 
one  to  Mars,  and  one  to  Hercules,  p.  283. 

««  Strabo,  p.  249:  ^  lb.  p.  233. 

« lb.  p.  303. 

^  He  says,  that  Posidonius  declares  he  saw  several  of  their 
heads,  p.  303. ;  a  custom  which  Strabo  thought  barbarian ;  but 
which  reminds  us  of  our  own  legal  practice  with  executed 
traitors. 

70  lb.  p.  299. 

71  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  462.  Arrian,  lib.  i.  p.  8.  The  account, 
related  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  his  General,  and  King 
of  Egypt,  is,  that  the  King  received  the  ambassadors  with  great 
civility,  and  asked  them  at  his  banquet  what  they  most  dreaded, 
expecting  a  complimentary  answer  as  to  himself.    But  they 

21 
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tions  and  positions  above  noticed  of  the  Kelts,  chap. 
prove  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  spreading  v    ^\  » 
themselves  from  France  into  other  countries ;  and 
considering  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  abundant 
population,  and  power  of  the  Keltae  in  France, 
and  the  vicinity  and  fertility  of  Britain,  we  cannot 
avoid  believing,  that  they  crossed  the  sea  to  colo- 
nise it.      Caesar  expressly  mentions,  that  one  of 
the  Keltic  kings  in  Gaul,  Divitiacus,  who  governed 
there  the  Suessiones,  and  was  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  that  country,  had  subjected  also  part  of. 
Britain  to  his  power.  ^     From  him  also  we  learn, 
that  the  Kelts  of  Armorica  called  upon  some  of 
the  British  tribes  to  aid  them  against  his  hostili- 
ties ^ ;  and  one  of  his  reasons  for  attacking  Britain 
was  that  it  had  assisted  the  Keltic  Gauls  to  resist 
him.^^     He  speaks  also  of  its  being  visited  by  the 
Keltic  merchants ;  and  before  his  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain, he  sent  one  of  the  Keltic  princes  of  Gaul, 
whom  he  had  made  a  king,  into  our  island  to  per- 
suade the  Britons  to  be  friendly  to  the  Roman 
state,  because  the  authority  of  this  chieftain  was 
^reat  in  Britain.     Thus  Caesar  affords  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  militaiy  and  conunercial  intercoure 
between  the  two  nations  in  his  time,  a  fact  favour- 
able to  the  opinion  of  the  affinity,  between  some 
parts  of  their  respective  populations. 

That  colonies  of  Keltic  race  entered  the  British  TheKdu 
islands  from  Gaul,  has  always  appeared  to  our  anti-  •'*'*^' 

said  thej  feared  nothing,  unless  that  the  sky  should  fall  and 
overwhelm  them,  though  they  highly  valued  his  fTiendshi|i. 
Alexander  admitted  them  to  his  alliance,  but  called  them 
arrogant. 

n  Lib.  ii.  c,  4.  7»  Lib.  iu.  c.  9.  ^^  C.  1«- 
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BOOK  q[uaries  so  probable,  that  there  is  scarcel  j  any  cir^ 
cumstaoce  on  which  they  have  so  cordially  agreed. 
The  Wekh  tradition  may  be  therefore  read  without 
incredulity,  which  deduces  two  colonies  from 
Gaul,  not  Kymry,  or  Kimmerians,  but  of  KJm- 
merian  origin ;  the  one  from  Armorica,  and  the 
other  from  Gascony.^  The  distinction  taken  as  to 
their  origin  suits  the  situation  of  the  Kelts,  who,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  triad,  were  of  the  first 
race  of  the  Kymry.  The  Armorican  emigration 
was  of  the  tribe  called  Brython '',  a  name  which 
recals  to  our  recollection,  that  Pliny  found  a  peo- 
ple called  Britanni  remaining  in  Gaul  in  his 
time.  ^  The  colony  from  Gascony  was  the  Lloe- 
grwys,  whose  name  became  attached  to  that  part 
of  the  island  which  they  occupied ;  for  the  largest 
part  of  England  has  been  always  named  Uoegr 

^  The  fifth  triad  is  this :  *<  The  three  peacefiil  people  of 
the  {pie  of  Britain.  The  first  were  the  nation  of  the  Kymry , 
who  came  with  Hu  Cadam  to  the  island  of  Britain.  lie  db* 
tmned  not  the  country,  nor  the  lands,  by  slaughter  or  oon- 
tost,  but  with  justice  and  peace.  The  other  was  the  race  of 
the  Ueegrwjs,  who  came  from  the  land  of  Gwasgwyn ;  and 
they  were  of  the  first  race  of  the  Kymry.  The  third  were 
the  Brython,  and  from  the  land  of  Llydaw  tliey  came ;  and 
they  weve  of  the  first  race  of  the  Kymry.  And  these  were 
cidled  the  three  peaceful  nations»  because  they  came  one  to 
the  other  with  peace  aod  tranquillity;  and  these  three  na- 
tions were  of  the  first  race  of  the  Kymry,  and  they  were  of 
the  same  language."  Trioedd  ynys  Prydain.  SArchaiol. 
p.  68. 

^^  The  Brython  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  old  Welsh 
pf^tfi;  by  Aneupaa  i«  his  Gododin,  1  Arch^ioU  p.  10.,  snd 
by  t^imm,  p.  &1.  50.  a&  67.  73.  He  once  mentions  the 
Bftodiii  &7lAo9ft  in  bw  Prtf  C3ffiw<!h,  or  Frinmry  GramlatJQaj 
p.  33. 

^  miliy  Hist.  Nat.  lil^  i?.  c.  31«;  and  Diony^ius* 
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by  the  Welsh  poetsT*  and  chroniclew.'*  Tacitus  chap* 
expresses  his  belief,  that  the  Gauls  peopled  Bii- 
tain  ^t  and  Bede  derives  its  inhabitants  from  Ar« 
morica.^*  The  position  of  the  Kelts  on  the 
maritime  regions  of  the  west  of  Europe,  bringing 
them  more  within  the  reach  of  intercourse  with  the 
civilised  nations  of  antiquity,  who  frequented  the 
ocean,  they  had  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
superior  progress  of  the  improved  part  of  the 
world*  The  Grecian  settlement  of  the  Phocians, 
at  Marseilles,  which  had  occurred  about  540  years 
before  the  Christian  sera,  had  flourished  into  great 
wealth  and  consequence.  They  subdued  some  of 
the  Keltic  regions  around  them,  founded  cities  in 
it,  built  a  splendid  temple  to  the  Ephesian  Diana, 

^  Aneurin  speaks  of  Lloegr,  p.  7^  and  calk  its  inhabitants 
Lloegrwys,  p.  4.  9.  and  11.  Taliessin  has  Lloegr,  p.  64.  and 
59^  and  Lloergrwys,  p.  51.  56.  Uywarch  Hen  and  Myrddhin 
als^  use  both  words,  as  106.  117. 153^  &c. 

^  Besides  the  fabulous  Brut  Tysilio,  and  the  Brut  ab  Arthur, 
2  Archaiol.  p.  1 16»  1 17.9  their  historical  chronicles  Brut  y  Saeson, 
and  the  Brut  j  Tywysogion,  p.  469.  471 .9  &c.  speak  of  Eng-' 
land  under  this  name. 

^  Tacitus  Yit.  Agric.  In  Camden's  Britannia  numesous  ana- 
logies of  manners  and  language  between  the  Britons  and  Giiuls 
are  collected,  to  prove  their  identity  of  origin.  Some  of  the^e 
are  worth  our  consideration. 

^1  Bede  Hist*  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  We  have  two  collateral  proofk 
from  the  analogy  of  language  of  the  affinity  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  and  the  ancient  Kelts.  Paus^nias^  mentioning 
that  every  Keltic  horseman  was  followed  to  battle  by  two  at- 
tendants, says  that  the  Kelts  caUed  tlpa  guatomy  initheir  native 
languf^e,  Trimarkisiani  bepaui^e  tb^  name  ofji  horae  among  «h^ 
Kelts  is  Markauy  Phoc.  lib*  x.  p.  5M*  Mtutk  is  also  a  hoiwiy 
tri  is  three,  and  trimarkanfs  is  literally  tbrjoe  hoTBemeB,  in  the 
ancient  British,  and  present  Welsh.  Caesar  states,  that  the  Keltic 
people,  who  bordered  upon  the  ocean,  were  in  his  time  called 
Annoricae,  lib.  v.  c.  44.  In  the  ancient  British,  and  in  the  Welsh 
ar-mor-uch  literally  mean  upon  the  sea-heights. 
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B  GO  K  raised  large  fleets,  pursued  extensive  navigations, 
of  which  the  voyage  of  Pytheas  towards  Iceland  is 
an  instance  ;  and  became  distinguished  for  the  ele- 
gance of  their  manners,  their  love  of  literature, 
and  spirit  of  philosophy.  They  made  their  city 
so  attractive  for  its  intellectual  resources,  that  some 
of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans  lived  at  Marseilles, 
in  preference  to  Athens;  and  they  diffused  such  a 
taste  for  Grecian  customs  around  them,  that  the 
Gauls  used  Greek  letters,  and  wrote  their  contracts 
in  Greek.*"  The  Keltic  invaders  of  Greece  must 
have  also  introduced  many  beneficial  improvements 
into  their  native  country;  for  Strabo  mentions, 
that  treasures  taken  from  Delphi,  in  the  expedition 
under  Brennus,  were  found  by  the  Romans  at 
Tholouse.®  It  was  remarked  by  Ephorus,  that  the 
Kelt£e  were  fond  of  the  Greeks  ^ ;  and  their  difili. 
sion  into  Spain,  which  he  also  mentions^,  brought 
them  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Phenici^s 
and  Carthaginians ;  and  their  Druids  are  certainly 
evidence  that  a  part  of  the  population  had  nuuie 
some  intellectual  advance.  The  preceding  facts, 
connected  with  the  analogy  of  the  language,  as  at 
first  remarked,  satisfactorily  prove  that  our  earliest 
population  came  from  the  Kimmerian  and  Keltic 
stock. 

««  Strabo,  p.  272, 27S.    Justin.  L.  43.  c.  S. 

«  Strabo,  p.  286.  "  lb.  p.  304. 

^  Ephorus  stated,  that  they  occupied  the  largest  part  of 
Spam,  up  to  Cadiz.  Strabo,  p.  304.  And  Strabo  mentions, 
that  before  the  Carthaginians  possessed  Spain,  the  Keltoi  and 
the  Tyrians  held  it,  p.  238. 
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CHAP.  Ill; 

Phemciam  and  Carihagmians  in  Britain. 

"OUT  though  the  Kunmerii,  and  their  kindred   CHAP. 
•*^  the  Kelts,  may  have  peopled  Britain,  a  more  ..    ^y*   . 
celebrated  people  are  also  stated  to  have  visited  it.  Phenidims 
The  Phenicians,  in  their  extensive  commercial  na-  J^|^ 
vigations,  colonized  many  of  the  islands,  and  some  tam* 
of  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 
Inscriptions  in  their  language  liave  been  found  in 
Malta.     They  occupied  Spain,  and  founded  Cadiz ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  pursuit  of  them,  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  celebrated  King  of  Babylon,  became 
the  conqueror  of  Spain.      They  had  ^o  an  estab* 
lished  intercoiUTse  with  islands,  which  the  Greek's 
called  *^  the  Islands  of  Tin,"  or  Cassiterides.     This,  The  Cmb* 
being  a  descriptive  name,  was  probably  the  transla-  ^^^* 
tion  of  the  Phenician  appellation.^     As  Iterodotus 
intimates,  that  the  Cassiterides  were,  with  respect 
to  Greece,  in  the  farthest  parts  of  Europe^;   as 
Aristotle  talks  of  Keltic  tin'j  and  Strabo  describes 

1  Viata<rvn^w  is  the  word  used  by  the  Greeks  for  tin.  Bochart 
has  founded  an  ingenious  etymology  of  the  «  Britannic  islands'* 
on  th6  Hebrew  *][3i(*  m^,  BarataAac,  which,  he  says,  means 
the  Land  of  Tin.  He  says  Strabo  calls  Britain,  Bp rrrayixif. 
Boch*  Canaan,  lib.  i.  c.  39.  p.  720.  He  also  intimates,  what  \a 
more  probable,  that  the  word  VicurtriTt^v  may  have  been  of 
Phenician  origin.  The  Chaldean  Targums,  of  Jonathan  and 
Jerusalem,  certainly  call  tin  kastira  and  kistara^  as  the  Arabs 
nam6  it  kaidar.    See  Numbers,  xxxi.  22. 

«  Herod.  Thalia,   c.  115. 

3  Aristot.  lib.  Mirabilium ;  and  Mela  places  the  Cassiterides  in 
Celticis,  or  among  the  Keltae,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  262. 
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BOOK  both  these  islands  and  Britain  to  be  opposite  to  the 
^  ,  Artabri,  or  Gallida  in  Spain,  bu^  northward,  and 
places  them  within  the  British  dimate^ ;  as  in  ano- 
ther passage  he  states  them  to  be  as  to  Rome, 
without,  or  on  our  side  of  the  columns  6f  Hercules  *; 
as  he  mentions  them  to  be  productive  of  tin,  obvi- 
ously connecdng  them  at  the  same  time  with  the 
British  islands^;  and  in  another  part,  as  being  in 
the  open  sea,  north  from  the  port  of  the  Artabri^ 
or  O^llicia:  the  piost  learned,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  believed  the  Cassiterides  to  have  been 
some  of  liie  British  islands.  This  opinion  is  war- 
ranted  by  there  being  no  other  islands  famous  for 
tin  near  the  parts  designated  by  Strabo  j  and  by  the 
fact,  &at  British  tin  was  so  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
that  Polybius  intended  to  write  on  the  British  islands, 
and  the  preparation  of  tin.  ^ 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Sdlly  islands  and 
Cornwall  were  more  peculiarly  meant  by  the  Cas- 
siterides. When  Cornwall  was  first  discovered 
from  theJK)uth  of  Europe,  it  may  have  been  thought 
an  island,  before  greater  fiuniliarity  with  the  coast 
taught  the  navigators  that  it  was  only  a  projecting 

«  Strabo  Geog.  lib.  it.  p.  181. 

*  lb.  lib.  i^.  p.  191.    He  joins  tbem  with  the  British  islands, 

*  Jb.  lib.  iii.  p.  219.  Here  he  says,  that  tin  b  produced 
among  the  barbarians  above  Lusitania,  and  in  the  islands  Cas- 
siterides, and  from  Britain  is  brought  to  Marseilles. 

^  lb.  lib.  ill.  p.  265.  In  this  passage  Strabo  says  likewise,  they 
are  ten  in  number,  adjoining  each  other. 

^  Polyb.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  Festus  Avienus  describes  islands 
under  Uie  name  of  JEstrymnides,  which  are  thought  to  be  the 
same  with  Strabo*s  Cassiterides.  He  says  they  were  frequented 
by  the  merchants  of  Tartessos  and  Carthage,  and  were  rich  in 
tin  and  lead.    De  oris  Marit. 
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part  of  a  larger  country ;  and  even  then,  when  the  c  H  A.  P. 
whole  country  connected  with  it  was  found  to  be  ' ' 
an  island,  there  was  no  reason  to  change  its  insular 
appellation.  In  Our  navigations  to  the  Padiic,  new^ 
discovered  places  have  been  at  first  marked  as 
islands,  which  were  afterwards  traced  to  be  parts  of 
a  continent;  and  others  have  been  deemed  con^ 
tinental,  which  have  been  discovered  to  be  insular?* 
Much  of  the  false  description  with  which  the  po^^ 
sition  of  the  Cassiterides  has  been  confusedt  may 
have  been  designedly  circulated  by  the  Phenidans 
themselves.  We  know  from  Strabo,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  deprive  the  rest  of  the  world  of  any  ac-. 
quaintance  with  these  islands.  He  has  told  us  a 
very  striking  incident  of  this  monopoli^g  solicit 
tude^  which  must  have  been  the  parent  of  many 
misrepresentations  about  Britain,  till  the  Romans 
subdued  and  examined  it  He  says,  <<  ancientiy 
the  Phenicians  alone,  from  Cadiz,  engrossed  this 
market;  hiding  the  navigation  from  all  others. 
When  the  Romans  followed  the  course  of  a  vessel, 
that  they  might  discover  the  situation,  the  jealous 
pilot  wilfully  stranded  his  ship ;  misleading  those, 
who  were  tradng  him,  to  the  same  destruction. 
Escaping  from  the  shipwreck,  he  was  indemnified 

*  The  reasons  for  supposing  the  Cassiterides  to  be  the  Scilly 
islands  are  thus  stated  in  Camden's  Britannia.  They  are  oppo- 
site to  the  Artabri  in  Spain ;  they  bend  dilhectly  to  the  north 
from  them ;  they  lie  in  the  same  clime  with  Britain ;  they  look 
towards  Celtiberia ;  the  sea  is  much  broader  between  them  and 
Spain,  than  between  them  and  Britain ;  they  lie  just  upon  the 
Iberian  sea^  there  are  only  ten  of  them  of  any  note,  and  they 
have  veins  of  tin  which  no  other  isle  has  in  this  tract.  Camd. 
Brit.  p.  1112.  Ed.  1695.  All  the^  circumstances  have  been 
mentioned  of  the  Cassiterides. 
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for  his  losses  out  of  the  public  treasury."  '^  When 
Cassar  invaded  Britain,  we  know  from  his  Com- 
mentaries, that  he  was  unacquainted  with  its  mag- 
nitude, its  harbours,  or  its  people.  It  was  even 
doubted  whether  it  was  a  continent  or  an  island. '' 
Of  course  the  Romans  at  that  time  could  have 
known  nothing  of  the  connection  and  continuance 
of  coast  between  Cornwall  and  Dover.  This  igno- 
rance of  other  nations,  and  the  designed  misinform- 
ation given  by  the  Phenicians,  may  have  occasioned 
the  distinction  to  have  been  taken  between  the  Cas- 
siterides  and  Britain,  and  a  supposition,  favoured  by 
Strabo,  that  some  sea  intervened. "  The  Cassite- 
rides  had  bec6me  imperfectly  known  to  the  Romans, 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  by  the  attempt  of  "  Publius 
Crassus  to  discover  them.  He  seems  to  have 
landed  at  one  of  them ;  but  the  short  account  given 
of  his  voyage  does  not  incline  us  to  believe  that  he 
completely  explored  them.  ** 

'<>  Sfrabo,  lib.  iii.  p.  265. 

"  Dio  Cass.  lib.  xxxix.  p.  127.  Caesar.  Comm.de  bell.  Gall, 
lib.  iv.  8.  18. 

"Solinus  says,  that  a  turbid  sea  divided  the  Scilly  isle 
(Siluram)  from  Britain,  Polyhist.  c.  22.  p.  31.  The  distance  is 
near  forty  miles.    Whit.  Manch.  ii.  p.  172.  8^ 

>'  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  p.  265.  Huet  thinks  this  was  not  the  Cras- 
sus who  perished  against  the  Parthians,  though  he  had  fought 
in  Portugal  and  triumphed  in  Spain;  but  his  son,  who  was 
Caesar's  lieutenant  in  his  Gallic  wars,  and  who  subdued  the 
people  of  Vannes  and  its  vicinity.  He  may  have  undertaken 
the  voyage  from  curiosity,  as  Volusenus,  by  Csesar's  orders^ 
examined  part  of  the  sea  coasts  of  our  island  for  mUitary  pur- 
poses. Hist,  de  Com.  dea  Anciens,  c.  38.  p,  183.  ed  Far. 
1727. 

14  ^liittaker's  description  of  the  present  stete  of  the  Scilly 
islands  is  worth  reading.  Hist.  Manch.  ii.  p.  169.  Though 
the  same  chapter  in  other  parts  discovers  a  fancy  painting  far 
beyond  the  facts  in  its  authorities. 
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If  we  once  presume  that  the  Phenicians  reached  C  H  a  Pt 
the  Scilly  islands,  and  extracted  tin  from  them,  we  v  ™',_" 
shall  do  great  injustice  to  their  memory  to  suppose 
that  they,  who  could  sail  from  Tyre  to  the  Scilly 
islands,  would  not  have  adventured  across  the  small 
sea  between  them  and  the  Land's  End  Indeed, 
the  voyage  of  Himilco  shows  that  the  Carthaginians, 
the  offipring  of  Tyre,  pursued  voyages  even  more 
northward  than  Britain.  **  We  may  therefore  admit, 
without  much  chance  of  error,  that  the  Cassiterides 
visited  by  the  Phenicians  were  the  British  islands, 
though  the  Romans  understood  by  the  name  the 
Islands  of  SciUy,  with  perhaps  part  of  the  coast  of 
ComwaU.  *• 

Having  thus  stated  the  most  authentic  circum-  Wekh  t». 
stances  that  can  be  now  collected,  of  the  peopling  *^°■• 
of  Britain  by  the  Sommerians,  the  Keltoi,  and  the 
Phenicians ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  in  one 
view,  all  that  the  Welsh  triiditions  deliver  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island.  As  traditions  of 
an  ancient  people  committed  to  writing,  they  de- 
serve to  be  preserved  from  absolute  oblivion. 

According  to  the  Welsh  triads,  while  it  was  un- 
inhabited by  human  colonies,  and  was  full  of  bears, 
wolves,  beavers,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  wild  cattle, 
it  had  the  name  of  Clas  Merddhin.  '^  In  this  state, 
Hy  Cadam  led  the  first  colony  of  the  Cymry  to  it, 
of  whom  some  went  to  Bretagne. '®  It  then  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Honey  Island,  >^    In  the  course 

i»  Pliny,  lib- ii.c.  67. 

1^  Pliny  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  Fhenician  navigator 
who  first  procured  lead  from  the  Cassiterides.  He  says, 
Plumbum  ex  Cassiteride  insula  primus  apportavit  MidacrituSk 
Hbt.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  57. 

i7  Trioedd  1.  »«  lb.  4.  and  &  ^  lb.  1. 
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BOOK  <rf^timeyPrydaiiit  the  son  of  Aeddth«  Great,  ragned 

^       in  it,  and  from  him  it  was  called  Ynya  Prydain,  the 

Isle  of  Prydain  ^;  which  is  its  present  denomination 

in  Welsh,  and  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  seem 

to  have  extended  into  Britannia.    It  was  afterwards 

1  idsited  by  two  fcM-eign  tribes  of  Kimmerian  origin, 

the  XJoegrwys^   from   Gwasgwyn^  or  Gasccmy; 

j  and  the   Biython,  from  Uydaw,  or  Bretagne." 

j  Both  of  these  were  peaceable  colonists.     The 

I  Uoegrwys  impressed  their  name  upon  a  laige  por- 

I  tion  of  the  island*    At  subsequent  periods,  other 

people  came  with  more  or  less  violence.     The 

Romans^;  the  Gwyddyl  Fficti  (the  Picts)  to  Alban 

i  or  Scotland,   on  the  part  which    lies  nearest  to 

the  Baltic*;   the  Celyddon  (Caledonians)  to  the 

)  north  parts  of  the  island;  the  Gwyddyl  to  other 

parts  of  Scotland^;  the  Corraniaid  from  Pwyll 
i  (perhaps  Poland)  to  the  Humber*;  the  men  of 

GalediD,  or  Flanders^  to  Wyth ;  the  Saxons* ;  and 
the  IJydilynians,  or  Northmen.^ 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  Phenicians  dedined 

mider  the  hostilities  of  the  ancient  conquerors^  who 

withBri-    emerged  fixnn  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  their 

(^^         descendants^  the  Carthaginians^  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  their  European  setdements ;  and  in 
some  places^  aa  in  Spain,  and  SciHy,  greatly  ex- 
tended  their  territorial  power.    The  Cartha^man 
I  occiqMiticm  of  Spain  is  fiiUy  attested  to  us  by  the 

I  Roman  historians^  and  waa  distinguished  by  the 

wars  in  that  country  of  the  celebrated  Carthaginian 
I  generals^  Asdndbal  and  HannibaL    It  waa  natural 


»  Tdoedd  1.    laidorus  Bays^  that  Britain  derived  Its  name 
from  a  word  of  its  inhabitants, 
"lb.  5.  2' lb.  8.  »Ib.7.  ^Jb.6.         »Ib.7, 
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that  when  possessed  of  Spain,  they  should  also  ^^^« 
acquire  the  more  distant  colonies  of  the  Phenicians* 
and  continue  their  commercial  intercourse  witii  ^e 
British  islands,  and  the  ndghbouring  shores. 
Hence,  there  is  no  reason  to  msbelieve  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  Carthaginians  had  the  same  intep- 
course  with  the  British  islands  which  the  Phenidans 
established.  The  voyage  of  Himilco  warrants  the 
stqppoaition.  This  Carthaginian  officer  sailed  from 
Spain,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe^  at  the  same  time  that  Hanno 
was  dkected  to  circumnavigate  Africa.^ 

^  Flin.  Nat  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  67* 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Onthe  KnovMge  yMck  the  Greekt  had  of  ike  Briiuh  JUatuk.-^  And  im 
the  Tradition  of  the  Ttojan  Cohny, 

'T^HE  Grecian  knowledge  of  Europe   was  gra- 
dually obtained.     The  calamities  experienced 
at  sea,  by  the  conquerors  of  Troy  on  their  return, 
dispersed  them  into  many  parts  of  the  maritime 
regions  of  Europe.  *     The  subsequent  settlements 
of  several  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy,  as  well  as  that 
already  noticed  at  MarseiUes,    from  which  they 
pursued  distant  navigations ;  and  the  visits  of  Gre^ 
cian  travellers  and  philosophers  to  the  Fhenician 
cities  in  Spain  ^  led  them  to  some  knowledge  of  its 
western   and  northern  seas,  shores,   and  islands* 
The  attack  of  Darius,  the  Persian  king,  on  the 
Scythians  in  Europe,  revealed  more  knowledge  of 
these  people  than  former  ages  had  acquired';  and 
the  expeditions  of  Alexander,  before  his  eastern 
adventure,  disclosed  to  the  Greeks  all  the  north  of 
Europe,  up  to  the  Danube.     In  the  same  manner, 
the  restless  enterprises  of  Mithridates  made  known 
to  both  Greeks  and  Romans  the  various  tribes 
that  inhabited  the  sea  of  Azoph  and  its  vicinity,  ^ 

I  Strabo,  p.  223.  236.     Plutarch  in  Nic.  p.  238. 

3  Of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  Posidonius.  See  Strabo, 
264'.  ^  Herodotus. 

*  Strabo,  p.  26.  Several  of  the  Greeks  wrote  on  the  an« 
cient  geography  of  Europe,  whose  works  we  have  lost,  as 
Dicfl^archus,  Messenius,  Eratosthenes,  and  Posidonius,  whom 
Strabo  mentions,  p.  163.,  and  whom  he  seems  too  fond  of  ceQ« 

15 
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Hence  the  Grecians  had  much  information  of  the  CHAP, 
ancient  chorography  of  Europe,  though  they  were  wjw 
unacquainted,  as  Polybius  intimates,  with  many  of 
its  inland  regions.  ^ 

But  that  Britain  and  Ireland  were  known  to  the  Britain 
Greeks,  at  least  by  name,  is  an  unquestionable  fact  J^ "^ 
The  ancient  Argonautica,  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Greeks, 
but  of  much  later  origin*,  describes  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts,  on  their  return  to  Greece.     In  this 
curious  work,   they  are  made  to  sail  round  the 
north  of  Europe,  from  the  Kimmerian  Bosphorus. 
In   coming  southward,    the  author  says    **  they 
passed  by  the  island  lemida."  ^    Whether  the  next 
island  tliey  noticed,  which  is  described  as  fiill  of 
pine-trees,    was  any  part  of  Britain,    cannot  be 
ascertained.  As  this  work,  if  not  written  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus,  which  many  assert  it  to  have  been, 
is  at  least  of  great  antiquity®;  it  is  an  evidence 
that  Ireland  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 


suring,  which  is  one  of  the  fiiults  of  Strabo.  It  was  a  favourite 
point  with  him  to  attack  all  former  geographers.  He  cornea 
within  the  remark  of  ;<'  bearing  no  brother  near  the  throne." 

^  Poljbiusy  Iib.iii.  remarks  this  of  the  tract  between  Nar< 
bonne  and  the  Tanais. 

*  Suidas  says,  the  Argonautica  was  written  by  an  Orpheus 
of  Crotona,  whom  Asclepiades,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
Grammatics,  declared  to  be  the  friend  of  Pisistratus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  339.  Some  other  works,  published  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus,  he  attributes  to  Onomacritus,  ib.  338. 

7  Afy^veunrnta^  »1179.  p.  156.  ed.Xips.  1764;.  Strabo,  lib.iv. 
p.  307.  calls  Ireland  Iipyiy,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  it  a  name 
that  approaches  very  near  its  native  appellation.  Its  name  in 
the  Gaelic  is  Eri^ ;  in  Diodorus  it  is  Ip ly,  lib.  v.  p.  309. 

^  The  antiquity  of  the  ayywavrtxa  has  been  ably  vindicated 
by  D.  Ruhnkenius.  He  shows  that  it  was  quoted  by  two  an- 
cient grammarians,  Orus  and  Draco  Stratonicensis.  He  gives 
his  own  criticid  judgment  of  their  antiquity  in  strong  terms  ; 
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In  the  book  de  Mundo^  which  is  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  the  British  islands  are  mentionedt  with 
their  specific  names^  Albion  and  leme. 

The  voyage  of  I^theas,  which  was  in  existence 
in  the  fifth  century  S  must  have  transmitted  much 
information  to  the  Greeks  concerning  our  islands. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Aristotle.^^ 
He  sailed  firom  Marseilles^  where  he  made  an  ob- 
servation to  determine  its  latitude,  which  enabled 
Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  to  calculate  it  with  a 
precision  which  modem  astronomers  have  found 
exact "  He  coasted  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France, 
into  the  British  Channel.  He  passed  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Britain,  to  the  north,  till  he  reached 
the  island  which  he  has  called  Thule.  He  is  the 
first  navigator  that  penetrated  so  far  into  the 
Northern  Ocean.  After  this,  he  made  a  voyage 
to  the  German  Ocean  ;  passed  the  Sound  into  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  sailed  on  to  a  river,  which  he 
thought  the  Tanais,  the  boundary  of  Europe.'^    In 

**  Is,  qai  Argonaatica  et  Hymnoe  Orpheo  subjecit,  snre  Ono- 
macritus  fuerit,  ut  plures  traducit,  sive  alius,  scriptor  carte 
meo  judido  VetusUmmus  est;  in  quo  quamvis  animum  dili- 
genter  attenderim  ne  levissimum  quidem  recentioris  setatis 
vestigium  reperi ;  ccmtra,  proba  omnia  et  antiquitatem  redo- 
lentia."    Epist.  Crit.  9.  p.  128.  ed.  178f. 

>  He  is  quoted  by  Stephanius,  Voc.  «rMwt(,  who  lived  at  this 
period. 

1^  See  M.  Bougainville's  very  able  Memoir  on  his  Life  and 
Voyages.    Mem.  Ac.  des  Inscript.  v.  xxx.  p.  S85. 

11  Bougainville,  p.  289l  Pytheas  referred  the  cause  of  the 
tides  to  the  agency  of  the  moon.  Flut.  de  placit.  Phil.  His 
description  of  the  stars  in  the  north  was  cited  with  qsprobation 
by  Hipparchus,  in  his  Commentary  on  Aratus. 

1'  Bougainville  has  collected  the  passages  from  Pytheas* 
voyage,  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  which  express  these  circumstances; 
and  has  vindicated  him  from  the  angry  mvectives  of  Strabo, 
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aQ  his  course,  he  made  many  observations  on  the  chap. 
dimate,  the  people,  and  the  productions  of  the  ^' 
countries  he  visited,  of  which  only  a  very  few  frag- 
ments have  descended  to  us;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  what  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  his  (pin- 
ions, that  Britain  was  a  principal  object  of  his 
examination.  ^' 

In  the  third  book  of  his  history,  Polybius  has 
intimated  that  the  British  islands,  and  the  manner 
of  making  tin,  would  be  one  of  his  subjects  for  a 
future  composition.  ^^    His  friend,  the  great  Scipio, 
made  enquiries  concerning  Britain  '^  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Narbonne  and  Marseilles ;   but  though 
he  could  obtain,  from  their  ignorance  or  their 
jealousy,  nothing  worthy  of  memory,  yet,  as  Poly- 
bius mentions  that  many  authors  before  him  had 
treated  frilly,  though  variously,  on  this  and  the 
otiier  subjects  which  he  postpones ;  and  as  he  him- 
self had  travelled  through  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  had 
sailed  over  the  ocean  which  bounds  them'*;  the 
remarks  of  an  author,  so  inquisitive  and  judicious, 
would  have  been  an  invaluable  present  to  our 
curiosity.    If  tiiey  were  ever  written  *^  time  has 

who,  though  occasionally  ^erring  himself,  is  very  unsparing  in 
his  censure  of  Fytheas. 

»  See  Pliny,  lib.ii.  c.77.  &  c.99.;  lib.iv.  c.27.  &  cSO.; 
and  Strabo,  p.  163.  and  175.  Pytheas  has  had  a  singulis: 
fortune :  he  has  been  attacked  by  Strabo  and  Polybius ;  and 
followed  by  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus. 

^^  Hist,  lib.iii.  c.5. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  289. 

^  Polybius,  lib.iii.  c.  5. 

^7  In  speaking  of  the  British  islands,  Polybius  rather  expresses 
a  treatise  which  he  had  it  in  his  contemplation  to  compose, 
than  one  which  he  had  made.  From  this  passage,  it  is  not 
certain,  whether  he  fulfilled  his  intentions;  and  yet  some 
allusions  of  Strabo  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  such  a  work. 
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dqprived  us  of  them.  We  have  equally  lost  the 
works  of  Timseus,  Isidorus,  Artemidorus,  Messenius, 
Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  and  Fosidonius,  who  are 
all  mentioned  to  have  noticed  the  British  islands.  ^^ 
Indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  Grecian  geogra- 
phers  directed  their  attention  to  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Europe.  Caesar  mentions,  that 
the  great  Hercynian  forest  of  Germany  was  known 
to  Eratosthenes,  and  some  other  Grecians,  who 
called  it  Orcynia.^'  But  that  Grecian  colonies 
were  in  Britain,  cannot  be  believed  on  the  vague 
intimation  of  St.  Jerome.^  That  Hiero,  King  of 
Sicily,  had  the  main-mast  of  his  ship  from  England, 
rests  on  a  passage  in  Atheneus  ^\  which  has  been 
thought  corrupted ;  because  a  sentence  of  Polybius, 
if  it  had  not  been   corrected,  would  have  made 


10  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  c.SO.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  163. ;  lib.  i v.  p.  304.; 
Kb.i.  p. 111.  We  find  from  Tacitus,  Vit.  Agr.,  that  Livy  ahd 
FabiuB  Rusticus,  **  eloquentissimi  auctores,"  had  also  treated  of 
Britain  before  him. 

w  Caesar,  lib.  vi.  c.  22. 

^  St.  Jerome  in  his  questions  on  Genesis  referring  to  Varro 
Sisinius  Capito  and  Phlegon,  but  without  giving  their  precise 
words,  says,  that  the  Greeks  possessed  all  the  sea  coasts  from 
the  mountains  Amanus  and  Taurus  to  the  British  Ocean.  But 
these  writers  most  probably  meant  no  more  than  the  Grecian 
colony  at  Marseilles. 

*i  Athensus  describes  at  length  the  celebrated  ship  which 
Archimedes  made  for  Hiero,  because  he  had  just  read  very 
carefully  the  book  which  Moschion  had  written  upon  it.  Afler 
giving  a  full  detail  of  its  various  parts,  he  comes  to  its  masts. 
He  says,  the  second  and  third  were  easily  found,  but  the  first 
was  obtained  with  difficulty.  It  was  found  by  a  herdsman, 
<y  TOK  tfto-iy  Tiff  BpcTToyfaf,  and  Phileas  the  Tauromenian,  the 
mechanist,  brought  it  down  to  the  sea.  Deip.  lib.  v.  p.  208. 
Camden  suggests  that  this  may  be  a  corruption  for  Bpimayi}^,  or 
the  Brutii  in  Italy. 
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Hannibal  to  have  fought  in  Britain.  ^  Later  Greek 
stories  are  mere  random  fictions.®  But  that  Bri- 
tain  was  at  least  in  the  recollection  of  the  Romans 
before  Csesar,  is  obvious  from  the  passage  of  Lu- 
cretius which  alludes  to  it^  The  remarks  of 
Dion  Cassius  and  of  Diodorus,  express  the  real 
state  of  the  question  as  to  the  actual  intercourse  of 
the  Grecians  and  Romans  with  Britain.  ® 

It  is  well  known,  that  Jeflfrey  of  Monmouth, 
who  diffused  in  the  twelfth  century  that  history 
of  Britain  which  in  former  times  so  much  occu- 
pied the  public  mind,  deduces  the  first  colonization 
of  Britain  from  a  Trojan  source;  from  Brutus, 
the  son  of  Mneas,  who,  after  wandering  through 
the  sea,  and  landing  in  Gaul,  finally  settled  in  this 

^  The  corrupt  passage  of  Polybius  occurs  in  the  eclogue  of 
the  1 1th  book.  The  corruption  here  is  manifest,  as  Camden 
has  remarked.    The  passage  applies  wholly  to  Italy. 

^  There  have  been  some  f^surd  fancies  about  the  earh'er 
intercourse  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  Britain.  That 
Alexander  the  Great  came  from  Cadiz  to  Britain,  or  that 
British  kings  made  presents  to  Cato  the  Elder,  in  approbation 
of  his  virtue,  as  Cedrenus  and  J.  Tzetzes  mentions,  are  circum- 
stances which  show  that  the  introduction  of  romance  into 
history  did  not  originate  merely  from  our  minstrels 

^*  **  Nam  quid  Britannium  coelum  differre  putamus 

£t  quod  in  ^gypto  est,  qua  mundi  claudicat  axis."   Luc. 

^  Dion  says,  <<  Its  existence  was  not  known  to  the  earliest 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  the  more  recent  it  was  a  doubt 
whether  it  was  a  continent  or  an  island.  But  though  several 
maintained  each  opinion,  they  had  no  actual  knowledge  about 
it,  as  they  neither  saw  the  island  themselves  nor  conversed  with 
its  natives,"  lib.  xxxix.  p.  127.  Diodorus  remarks,  **  Anciently 
it  remained  untouched  by  foreign  powers ;  for  we  have  not 
heard  that  either  Bacchus,  or  Hercules,  or  any  of  the  other 
heroes,  reigned  in  it,"  lib.  iv.  p.  SOO.  Mela's  opinion  is,  that 
Caesar  subdued  in  it  tribes,  not  only  unconquered  before,  but 
even  unknown,  lib.  iii.  p.  263. 
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island.  Th^  same  story  is  in  the  Welsh  Chronicles, 
which  are  ascribed  to  Tyssilio,  and  supposed, 
though  too  gratuitously,  to  have  been  Jeffrey's 
originals. 

Not  a  line  of  history  can  be  written  from  a  work 
so  obviously  ^ulous  as  the  composition,  or,  as  he 
describes  it,  the  translation  from  Breton  manu* 
scripts,  of  Jeffrey.  But  the  curious  student  may 
fairly  ask,  did  this  Trojan  story  originate  with  Jef- 
frey, or  had  it  an  earlier  origin  ?  A  few  observ- 
ations will  be  suflScient  on  the  subject. 

It  appears  from  Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth 
century,  that  the  opinion  of  this  descent  was  in 
Britain  in  his  time ;  for  he  mentions  an  outline  of 
that  story^,  which  Jeffrey  has  so  much  amplified 
and  dramatised. 

Taliesin,  ii)  his  poems,  frequently  mentions 
Troy,  and  seems  to  allude  to  the  tradition  of  such 
a  descent  ^  All  this  is  too  vague  for  history.  But 
it  is  remarkable,  that  there  should  have  been  in 
Europe  several  traditions  connected  both  with  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered,  in  that  celebrated 
warfare  which  Homer  has  immortalized.^ 

^  Nennius  professes  to  derive  his  account  from  the  annak 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  briefly  this :  Brutus  was  the  grandson  of 
AscaniuSy  the  son  of  Eneas.  Driven  from  Italy  and  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  he  went  to  Gaul,  and  founded  Tours,  and  thence 
came  to  this  island,  gave  it  his  name,  and  peopled  it  about  the 
time  that  Eli  was  the  judge  in  Israel,  c.  33. 

^  See  Welsh  Archaiology,  vol.i. 

^  Thus  Tacitus  mentions  the  opinion  of  the  Germans,  that 
Ulysses  was  driven  into  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  built  there 
Asciburgum ;  and  that  an  altar  dedicated  to  Ulysses,  with  the 
name  of  Laertes  his  father,  had  been  found  there,  De  Mor. 
Germ.  s.3.  Solinus  notices  a  tradition  of  Ulysses  having 
reached  a  bay  in  Caledonia ;  "  which,"  he  adds,  "  an  altar  witli 
a  Greek  inscription  shows,"  c.  22.     A  Trojan  colony  is  stated 
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It  was  the  ambitioii  of  Caesar,  who  delighted  CHAP, 
to  accomplish  what  no  man  before  him  had 
achieved,  that  led  him,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Keltic  nation  in  Gaul,  and  its  German  inva- 
ders, to  attempt  the  discovery  and  subjugation 
of  Britain.  He  knew  not  whether  it  was  a  vast 
continent  or  a  confined  island.  But  the  doubt 
and  obscurity  were  but  additional  temptations  to 
his  asjnring  genius.  To  great  minds,  the  unknown 
is  as  attractive  as  the  wonderful ;  and  imtried  dan- 
ger is  but  a  mysterious  incentive  to  explore  it  He 
prepared  a  small  fleet  to  examine  its  coasts;  and 
resolved,  with  the  force  which  he  could  then  ven- 
ture to  take  from  Gaul,  to  attempt  to  penetrate  a 
country,  which  n<»ie  of  the  conquerors  of  the  ci- 
vilised world  appeared  to  have  even  seen. 


to  have  founded  Trapano  in  Italy,  Dion.  Hal.  p.  41,  42.  But 
the  tradition  more  immediately  connecting  itself  with  the  In- 
timations of  Nennius,  is  that  noticed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
that  some  Trojans,  fljring  from  the  Greeks  and  dispersed  all 
around,  occupied  regions  in  Gaul  then  uninhabited,  lib.  xv.  c.  9. 


d 
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CHAP.  V. 

^he  Manntrs  of  the  Ahdeni  Britons. -^  Tke  DniUs. 

TIT'HEN  Britain  was  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
^  it  exhibited  the  state  of  a  country  which 
had  been  peopled  from  several  shoots  of  the  bar- 
baric Or  nomadic  stocks,  at  different  periods,  with 
some  grafts  or  improvements  from  more  civilised 
nations.  Its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  many 
tribes,  of  which  about  forty-five  have  been  enu- 
merated with  distinct  appellations.'     Of  these,  the 

'  I.  From  Kent  to  Cornwall  were  the 

Cantii  Belgae 

Regni  Durotriges 

Bibroces  Heedui 

Attrebates  Camabii 

Segontiaci  Damnonii. 

lliese  were  afterwards  comprised  in  the  Roman  district  called 

Britannia  JEVima. 

U.  In  the  Peninsula  of  Wales  were  the  Silures,  Ordovices, 

and  Dimetae,  whose  coimtry  formed  the  Britannia  Secunda  of 

the  Romans. 

III.  Between  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Mersey,  the  Hum- 
ber,  and  the  ocean,  the  district  aflenfards  named  Flavia  Ce^ 
sariensis,  comprised  the 

Trinobantes  Dobuni 

Iceni  Huiccii 

Coritani  Ancalites 

Cassii  Camabii 

IV.  In  the  Maxima  Cesariensis  of  the  Romans,  or  in  our 
present  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Dur^ 
ham,  and  part  of  Northumberland,  were  the 

Setantii         or  Sistuntii 

.Volantii        or  Voluntii 

Brigantes. 
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Belgae  whom  Ceesar  particBlarises  to  have  passed 
over  from  Belgic  Gaul»  and  to  have  been-  esta- 
blished in  the  island  by  their  victories,  occupied 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  British  Channel.  He 
distinguishes  the  Cantii,  or  people  of  Kent,  as 
more  advanced  than  the  rest  in  the  habits  of  civi- 
lised life,  and  as  not  differing  much  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Gaul.  The  Belgae  pursued  a^culture. 
But  most  of  the  interior  tribes  lived  on  milk  and 
flesh,  or  in  that  state  which  has  been  called  the 
pastoral,  and  clothed  themselves  with  skins.^ 

All  the  Britons  stained  themselves  of  a  blue 
colour  with  woad,  which  gave  them  a  more  horri- 
ble appearance  in  battle.^    They  wore  long  hair 


V.  -The  five  nations,  who  occupied  the  districts  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Valentia,  which,  comprising  chief  part  of 
Northumberland,  extended  from  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  Into 
Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Wall  of  Antoninus,  were  the 

Ottadini  Novantes 

Gadeni  Damnii 

Selgovas 

VI.  Beyond  these,  in  North  Britain,  were  the  tribes  included 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Vespasiani. 

Horestii    .  Vacomagi 

Vecturones  Albani 

Taixali  Attacotti. 

VII.  In  the  rest  of  Scotland,  were  the 

Caledoni  Mertse 

Cautae  Carnonancse 

Log!  Cerones 

Camabii  Creones 

Catini  Epidii. 

^  Caesar.  Comment,  lib.  v.  c.  10.  Herodian  speaks  of  those 
in  the  northern  districts,  with  whom  Severus  fought,  as  usually 
naked,  with  an  ircth^ing  round  their  neck  or  stomach,  lib. 
iii.  p.  83- 

3  Csesar.  ib.    Mela,  lib.  iiL  c.  6.    This  seems  to  have  been 

VOL.  I.  F 
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^  ^j^  K  on  their  heads,  but  shaved  it  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  excepting  the  upper  lip.  Their  po- 
pulation appeared  numerous  to  the  Romans.^ 

The  aspect  of  the  country,  as  it  first  struck  their 
view,  presented  a  succession  of  forests,  lakes,  and 
great  rivers ;  and  Mela  remarks  of  it,  what  must 
have  been  true  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  where 
agriculture  was  little  practised,  that  it  was  more 
adapted  to  the  kindly  nourishment  of  cattle  than 
of  men.  He  also  represents  the  people  in  general 
as  not  only  uncivilised,  but  as  much  behind  the 
nations  on  the  continent  in  their  social  culture. 
Their  cattle  and  fields  were  their  general  wealth, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  no 
other.* 

«LiK£  all  barbaric  tribes,  who  have  reached  their 
stations  at  successive  periods,  or  have  grown  up  in 
separate  and  independent  states,  and  whose  active 
spirits  are  not  occupied  by  the  pursuits  of  civilised 
life,  they  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other*; 

done  from  infancy,  as  Pliny  ^ays  the  British  wives  and  nurses 
did  it,  lib.  xxii.  c.  2.  Hence  Marshal's  epithet,  "  Casruleis 
Britannis,"  lib.  xi.  c.  32.  Herodian  remarks,  of  the  Britons 
who  resisted  Severus,  that  they  painted  the  figures  of  all  kinds 
of  animals  on  their  bodies,  lib.  iii.  p.  83.;  and  as  Claudian  men- 
tions "  the  fading  figures  on  the  dying  Pict,"  it  seems  to  have 
pervaded  the  island,  and  to  have  been  continued  by  the  less 
civilised  to  his  time.     Claud,  de  bell.  Get. 

*  Ca:sar. 

*  Mela,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  Cicero  gives  us  the  impr^sion  of  his 
day  on  this  subject.  In  a  letter  to  Atticus  he  says,  "It  is 
known  that  there  is  not  a  scruple  of  money  in  the  island ;  nor 
any  hope  of  booty,  but  in  slaves,"  lib.  iv.  ep.  17.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  read  this  remark  now,  when  Britain  is  the  wealthiest 
country  of  Europe. 

*  Mela,  ib.  Herodian  speaks  of  the  Britons  as  "a  most  wai'- 
like  nation,  eager  for  slaughter,"  lib.  iii.  p.  83.      "  As  already 
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and  it  is  probable  that  the  present  state  and  people   CHAP, 
of  New  Zealand  exhibit    more  nearly  than   any  >^y^ 
other,  the  condition  of  Britain  when  the  Romans 
entered  it. 

The  Britons  were  taller  than  the  Gauls,  but  not 
so  strong.  The  young  Britons  whom  Strabo  saw 
at  Rome,  were  higher  by  half  a  foot  than  the  tallest 
man  there,  but  their  lower  limbs  were  not  straight; 
nor  did  the  general  outline  of  their  make  display 
the  symmetry  of  beauty.  Their  hair  was  less  yel- 
low than  that  of  the  Gauls.  ^  The  Silures  are  men- 
tioned with  ruddy  cheeks  and  curled  hair ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Caledonia  with  red  hair.^  As  the 
Belgae  in  Gaul  wore  loose  breeches  and  a  waistcoat 
with  sleeves,  instead  of  a  tunic ;  and  a  sagum  or 
upper  garment*,  we  may  suppose  that  their  settlers 
in  Britain  used  the  same  dress.  Bonduca's  royal 
costume,  when  she  addressed  the  Britons,  was  long 
yellow  hair,  with  a  large  golden  torques ;  and  a 
xiTow  or  tunic  swelling  round  her  bosom  in  various 
colours,  with  a  thick  cloak  thrown  over  if  The 
Britons  had  gold  rings  on  their  middle  finger." 


hinted,  I  consider  the  British  History  of  Jeffiy  of  Monmouth  a 
tissue  of  fiction,  though  it  may  have  preserved  some  real  names, 
traditions,  and  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
in  it  the  true  from  the  invented. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  305. 

®  Tacitus,  A^c.  Vit.    Rutilatae  Corns,  Livy  notices  of  the 
Gauls,  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  17. 

9  Strabo,  300.  *^  Xiph.  epit.  Dio.  p.  169. 

"  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiii.c.6.  This  author  remarks  that  the  per- 
son, who  first  put  rings  on  the  fingers,  introduced  one  of  the 
worst  crimes  of  life,  ibid.  c.  4.  The  proximum  scelus  was  coin- 
ing money  from^old,  ibid.  c.  13.  The  use  of  rings  as  a  per- 
sonal distinction  for  men  has  so  greatly  declined,  that  ^en 
Pliny  would   not  have  thought  them  to  have  a  very  wicked 
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Their  houses,  chiefly  formed  of  reeds  or  wood» 
were  very  numerous,  like  those  of  the  Gauls,  and 
were  usiudly  seated  in  the  midst  of  woods,  perhaps 
for  better  defence,  as  those  of  the  New  Zealanders 
are^  for  the  same  reason,  placed  on  fortified  hills. 
The  vws  of  fierce  and  rude  men,  unacquainted 
with  military  discipline,  or  disdaining  to  submit  to 
it,  usually  consist  of  attempts  to  surprise  and 
ravage ;  and  therefore  precautions  against  sudden 
aggressions  are  the  most  essential  parts  of  their 
defensive  skill.  The  Britons  seem  to  have  cleared 
a  space  in  the  wood,  on  which  they  built  their  huts 
and  folded  their  cattle;  and  diey  fenced  the 
avenues  by  ditches  and  barriers  of  trees.  Such  a 
collection  of  houses  formed  one  of  their  towns.*' 

They  had  great  quantities  of  cattle.'*  Some  of 
the  British  tribes  are  said  not  to  have  had  the  art 
of  making  cheese,  though  they  had  abundance  of 
milk ;  others  knew  nothing  of  either  agriculture  or 
gardening.'^  They  housed  their  com  in  the  ear,  in 
subterraneous  places,  and  threshed  out  no  more 
than  served  them  for  the  day."  The  little  money 
which  they  had,  was  of  the  Spartan  kind ;  it  was 
either  copper,  or  iron  rings,  of  a  definite  weight.'^ 


tendency.  They  are  worn  now  but  aa  a  petty  ornament,  not  as 
in  his  time  for  fastidious  pomp. 

>»  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  306.  C«sar,  lib.  v.  c.  1 7.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v. 
p.  301. 

*^  Caesar,  lib.  v.  c.  10. 

"  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  305. 

1^  Diod.  lib.  V.  p.  301.  Pliny  notices  that  they  used  a  species 
of  lime  as  a  manure,  which  he  calls  white  chalk,  lib.  xvii.  c.  4. 

1^  Caesar,  lib.  v.  c.  10.  It  is  supposed  that  Cunobelin,  the 
successor  of  Cassivellaun,  first  coined  money  in  Britain.  <<  About 
fifty  of  his  coins,  with  own  his  name,  have  come  down  to  the 

19 
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They  tfaougttt  it  a  crime  to  eat  hares,  geese,  or  hens,  CHAP. 
though  tiiey  bred  them  for  pleasure.  One  of  their 
most  extraordinary  and  pernicious  customs  was, 
that  community  of  women  among  ten  or  twelve 
men,  who  chose  to  form  such  an  association,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  Arreoys  of  Otaheite.  The 
British  Arreoys^  however,  seem  not  to  have  de- 
stroyed their  children  j  as  these  were  agreed  to  be 
considered  as  the  offspring  of  the  man  who  had 
married  the  mother.*^ 

In  battle  their  chief  strength  was  in  their  in- 
iantryj®  But  they  fought  also  on  horses,  and  more 
especially  in  chariots,  with  scythes  at  the  axles.'* 
in  these  they  rode,  throwing  darts  on  every  side  ; 
andj  by  the  dread  of  the  horses,  and  the  noise  of 
the  wheels^  they  often  disordered  their  opponents. 
When  they  had  broken  in  among  the  horse,  they 
leaped  from  the  cars,  and  fought  on  foot  The 
drivers  retired  a  little  out  of  the  battle,  but  so 
stationed  themselves,  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  the 
combatants  if  pressed  by  the  enemy.  Thus,  to  the 
activity  of  cavalry,  they  united  the  steadiness  of 
in&ntry.  By  daily  use  and  practice,  they  were  so 
expertjthat  they  could  stop  their  horses  at  full  speed 
down  a  declivity,  could  guide  and  turn  them,  run 
along  the  beam,  stand  on  the  yoke,  and  from  thence, 
with  rapidity,  dart  into  their  chariots.*    Diodorus, 


present  age.  Some  of  them  exhibit  a  plane  surface,  but  most  a 
small  convexity."  Whit.  Manch.  book*  i.  c.j9.  One  of  them 
represents  a  bard  with  his  harp,  ibid.  c.  ?•  sect.  5. 

17  Cssar,  lib.  ▼.  c.  10. 

»«  Tacitus. 

i»  Mela,lib.iii.c.6. 

^  Cmar,  lib.  iv.  c.  29. 
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BOOK  in  mentioning  the  British  war-chariots,  recalls  to 

^,i-^',_^  our  mind,  that  the  keroes  of  the  Trojan  war  used 

^hem  likewise ;  there  was  however  this  difference, 

that  among  the  Britons  the  driver  was  the  superior 

person.^' 

The  honorable  testimony  of  Diodorus  to  their 
superiority  to  the  Romans  in  some  of  those  moral 
virtues,  in  which  the  nomadic  nations  excelled  the 
civilised,  must  not  be  omitted  "  There  is  a  sim- 
plicity in  their  manners,  which  is  very  different 
from  that  craft  and  wickedness  which  mankind  now 
exhibit  They  are  satisfied  with  a  frugal  sustenance, 
and  avoid  the  luxuries  of  wealth."  ^ 
Their  re-  The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  of  a  fierce  and 
ligion  sanguinary  nature.  It  resembled  that  of  the  Gauls, 
which  is  thus  described  They  who  were  afflicted 
with  severe  disease,  or  involved  in  dangers  or  battles^ 
sacrificed  men  for  victims,  or  vowed  that  they  would 
do  so.  The  Druids  administered  at  these  gloomy 
rites.  They  thought  that  the  life  of  a  man  was  to  be 
redeemed  by  a  man's  life  j  and  that  there  was  no 
other  mode  of  conciliating  their  gods.  Some  made 
images  of  wicker  work  of  an  immense  size,  and 
filled  them  with  living  men,  whom  they  burned 
alive.  Thieves  and  robbers,  or  other  criminals, 
were  usually  made  the  victims ;  but  if  there  were 
a  deficiency  of  these,  the  guiltless  were  sacrificed** 
At  some  of  their  sacred  rites  the  British  women 
went  naked,  but  stained  dark,  like  Ethiopians,  by 
a  vegetable  ^juice.  That  they  consulted  their  gods 

2»  Diod.  lib.  v.p.SOl.     Honestior  auriga;    clientes  propuff- 
nant,  Tacit,  Vit.  Agr.  r    r  d 

22  Diod.  p.  301. 

23  CfiBsar,  lib.  vi.  c.  15. 

24  Pliny,  lib.  xxii.  c.  2. 
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on  futurity,  by  inspecting  the  quivering  flesh  of  CHAP, 
their  human  victims,  and  that  they  had  prophetic       ^' 
women,  has  been  ah-eady  mentioned.^ 

Their  superstitious  fancies  deemed  the  misseltoe 
sacred,  if  it  vegetated  from  the  oak.  They  se- 
lected groves  of  oaks,  and  thought  every  thing 
sent  fit>m  heaven  which  grew  on  this  tree.  On 
the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  their  months  and  years,  and  of  their 
period  of  thirty  years,  they  came  to  the  oak 
on  which  they  observed  any  of  the  parasitical 
plant  (which  they  called  all-healing),  prepared  a 
sacrifice  and  a  feast  under  this  venerated  tree,  and 
brought  thither  two  white  bulls,  whose  horns  were 
then  first  tied.  The  officiating  Druid,  in  a  white 
garment,  climbed  the  tree,  and,  with  a  golden  ly^fe, 
pruned  oflT  the  misseltoe,  which  was  received  in  a 
white  woollen  cloth  below.  They  then  sacrificed  the 
victims,  and  addressed  their  gods  to  make  the  mis- 
seltoe prosperous  to  those  to  whom  it  was  given ; 
for  they  believed  that  it  caused  fecundity,  and  was 
an  amulet  against  poison.  They  performed  no  ce- 
remonies without  itie  leaves  of  the  oak.^ 

The  ancient  world,  including  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations,  even  Greece  and  Rome,  were  uni- 
versally impressed  with  a  belief  of  the  powers  of 
magic.     But  the  expressions  of  Pliny  induce  us  to 

2»  See  before,  p.  43.  Tliat  the  Kelts  sacrificed  human  victims 
to  a  deity,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Kronos,  and  the  Latins 
Saturn,  we  learn  from  Dionysius  Halic.  lib.  i.  p.  30. 

2«  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  c.  95.  As  derw  is  British  for  an  oak,  and 
derwydd  is  the  term  for  a  Druid  in  the  same  language,  it  is 
probable  that  this  class  of  persons  was  named  from  the  tree  they 
venerated.  Maximus  Tyrius  calls  the  oak,  the  Keltic  image  of 
the  Deity.     Dissert. 
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B  0  0  K  imagine,  that  this  mischievous  imposture  was  pecu-* 
"^  j/t,  '  liarly  cultivated  by  the  British  Druids.  He  saya, 
'<  Britain  now  celebrates  it  so  astonishingly,  and 
with  so  many  ceremonies,  that  she  might  even  be 
thought  to  have  given  it  to  the  Persians."  ^  The 
Druids  were  indeed  so  superior  in  knowledge  and 
intellect  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  that  their  magical 
frauds  must  have  been  easily  invented  and  securely 
practised. 
^«^  The  Druidical   system  began   in  Britain,   and 

from  thence  was  introduced  into  Gaul.  In  Cassar's 
time,  they  who  wished  to  know  it  more  diligently, 
for  the  most  part  visited  Britain,  for  the  sake  of 
learning  it.  The  Druids  were  present  at  all  reli- 
gious rites ;  they  administered  at  public  and  private 
sacrifices  j  and  they  interpreted  divinations.  They 
were  so  honoured,  that  they  decided  almost  all 
public  and  private  controversies,  and  all  causes, 
whether  of  homicide,  inheritance,  or  boundaries. 
They  appointed  the  remunerations,  and  the  punish- 
ments. Whoever  disobeyed  their  decree,  was  inter- 
dicted from  their  sacrifices,  which  with  them  was 
the  severest  punishment.  An  interdicted  person 
was  deemed  both  impious  and  wicked;  all  fled 
from  him,  and  avoided  his  presence  and  conversa- 
tion, lest  they  should  be  contaminated  by  the  inter- 
course. He  was  allowed  no  legal  rights.  He  par- 
ticipated  in  no  honours. 

The  Druids  obeyed  one  chiefi  who  had  supreme 

27  Pliny,  lib.  xxx.  c.  4.  The  Welsh  term  for  right-hand, 
seems  to  have  some  reference  to  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the 
Britons.  It  is  deheulaw,  or  the  south-hand;  an  expression 
which  can  only  be  true,  when  we  look  at  the  east.  The  circlet 
at  Stonehenge  appear  to  have  a  reference  to  the  risbg  of  the 
sun  at  the  solstice. 
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aitthority  over  them.  At  his  death,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  next  in  dignity.  If  others  had  equal 
pretences,  the  suffrages  of  the  Druids  decided  it ; 
and  sometimes  arms  determined  the  competition." 

The  Druids  had  great  privileges.  They  neither 
paid  taxes,  nor  engaged  in  war.  They  were  allowed 
exemption  from  warfare  and  all  other  offices.  Ex- 
cited by  such  advantages,  many  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  discipline,  and  others  were  sent  by 
their  friends  and  relations.  They  were  said  to 
learn  a  great  number  of  verses  there ;  so  that  some 
remained  twenty  years  under  the  education.  They 
conceived  it  not  lawful  to  commit  their  knowledge 
to  writing,  though  in  all  other  things  they  used 
Greek  characters.  Csesar  adds,  that  a  great  number 
of  youth  resorted  to  them  for  education. 

They  taught  that  souls  never  perished;  but 
passed  at  death  into  other  bodies;  and  as  this 
opinion  removed  the  fear  of  death,  they  thought 
that  it  excited  strongly  to  what  they  called  virtue, 
of  which  valour  was  the  most  conspicuous  quality. 
They  discussed  and  taught  also  many  things  con- 
cerning the  stars,  and  their  motion ;  the  size  of  the 
world,  and  its  countries  ;  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
the  force  and  power  of  the  immortal  gods."  Such 
sulgects  of  contemplation  and  tuition  as  these,  show 
a  knowledge  and  an  exerted  intellect,  that  could 
not  have  been  the  natural  growth  of  a  people  so 
rude  as  the  Britons  and  Gauls.  They  must  have 
derived  both  the  information  and  the  habit  from 
more  civilised  regions.     The  Druidical  order  con- 

^  Caesar. 

^  Caesar,  lib.  vi.  c.  13.    Mela,  lib.  iii.  c.  20. ;  and  see  Lucan's 
celebrated  verses  on  their  theory  of  transmigration. 
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sisted  of  three  sorts  of  men ;  Druids,  Bards;  and 
Ouates.  The  Bards  were  the  poets  ai)d  musicians, 
of  whom  some  were  satyrists,  and  some  encomiasts. 
The  Ouates  sacrificed,  divined,  and  contemplated 
the  nature  of  things.  The  Druids  cultivated  physi- 
ol<^  and  moral  philosophy ;  or,  as  Diodorus  says, 
were  their  philosophers  and  theologians.*^ 

Of  the  Druidic^  superstitions,  we  have  no  monu- 
ments remaining,  unless  the  circles  of  stones,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  are 
deemed  their  temples.  Of  all  the  suppositions 
concerning  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  it  seems  the 
most  rational  to  ascribe  them  to  the  Druidical 
order ;  and  of  this  system  we  may  remark,  that  if  it 
was  the  creature  of  a  more  civilised  people,  none  of 
the  colonisers  of  Britain  are  so  likely  to  have  been 
its  parents,  as  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians.*' 
The  fact  so  explicitly  asserted  by  Caesar,  that  the 
Druidical  system  began  in  Britain,  and  was  thence 
introduced  into  Gaul,  increases  our  tendency  to 
refer  it  to  these  nations.  The  state  of  Britain  was 
inferior  in  civilisation  to  that  of  Gaul,  and  therefore 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  the  intellectual 
parts  of  Druidism  to  the  foreign  visitors,  who  are 
known  to  have  cultivated  such  subjects,  than  to 
suppose  them  to  have  originated  from  the  rude 
unassisted  natives. 

i 

^  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  p.  308.     Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  302. 

^1  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Palestine  abound  with  many  solid 
rocks  and  stony  mountains  cut  into  shapes,  and  excavated  into 
chambers,  and  with  erections  of  stones  for  the  purposes  of 
superstition.  Mr.  Watts*  Views  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  from 
the  drawings  in  Sir  Robert  Ainslie's  collection,  exhibit  some 
curious  remains  of  this  sort. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Invatkm  of  Britain  by  JuUui  C<t$ar.  *-  lUfifud  Conquest  by  the  Romans, 

i^UCH  were  the  Britons  whom  Cassar  invaded. 
After  his  conquest  in  Gaul,  and  an  expedition 
into  Germany,  he  resolved  to  visit  Britain.  We 
need  not  ascribe  this  invasion  to  the  British  pearls, 
alluded  to  by  Suetonius.  The  ambition  of  Caesar, 
like  that  of  all  men  of  great  minds,  who  have 
accomplished  vast  attempts,  expanded  with  his 
successes.  Accustomed  to  grand  conceptions,  and 
feeling  from  their  experience  of  their  own  talents, 
and  the  abundance  of  their  means,  a  facility  of  pro- 
secuting the  most  capacious  plans;  it  has  been 
usual  with  conquerors,  who  have  united  sovereignty 
with  their  military  triumphs,  instead  of  enjoying 
their  fame  in  peaceful  repose,  to  dare  new  enter- 
prises of  danger  and  difficulty,  and  of  mighty  issue. 
Caesar  appears  to  have  amused  himself  in  forming 
great  projects.  He  not  only  purposed  to  build  a 
temple  to  Mars,  whose  magnitude  was  to  surpass 
whatever  the  world  had  seen  of  religious  architec- 
ture ;  to  drain  the  Pomptine  marshes ;  to  make  a 
highway  through  the  Apennines,  from  the  Adriatic 
to  ttie  Tiber ;  and  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth^ :  but  he  had  also  a  dream  of  subduing  the 
Farthians  on  the  Euphrates ;  of  marching  along 
the  Caspian,  and  Mount  Caucasus  to  the  Euxine  j 
of  invading  Scythia ;  from  thence  of  penetrating 
and  conquering  Germany ;  and  from  that  country, 

^  Suet.  Vit,  Caes.  s.  ^. 
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B  o  O  K  of  returning  through  Gaul,  into  Italy  and  Rome.' 
That  a  mind,  delighting  to  contemplate  schemes 
so  vast  and  extravagant,  should  not  have  reached 
the  shores  of  Gaul,  and  surveyed  the  British  island, 
then  possessing  the  fame  oi*  being  a  new  world, 
little  known  even  to  its  Keltic  neighbours  as  to  its 
interior,  without  feeling  the  desire  to  explore  it, 
was  a  natural  event.  Cassar,  under  this  impulse, 
•collected  the  merchants  of  Gaul,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit  the  island;  and  enquired  of 
them  its  size,  what  and  how  many  nations  inhabited 
it,  their  mode  of  warfare,  their  customs,  and  their 
harbours.  Obtaining  from  those  whom  he  ques- 
tioned but  scanty  information,  he  sent  one  of  his 
officers,  in  a  vessel,  to  explore  the  coast,  and  col- 
lected all  the  ships,  within  his  command,  to  make 
the  exploring  enterprize. 

Some  of  the  British  states,  hearing  of  his  in- 
tentions from  the  Keltic  merchants,  sent  envoys 
of  peace. 

His  first  expedition  into  Britain  was  to  recon- 
noitre ;  not  to  subdue.  He  was  compelled  to  fight 
upon  his  landing,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  because 
the  Kentish  Britons  immediately  opposed  him— 
conflicting  even  amidst  the  waves,  with  signal  cou- 
rage ;  and  although  Caesar,  observing  his  troops  to 
be  dispirited  by  the  British  attacks,  ordered  up 
the  vessels  with  his  artillery,  and  poured  from  their 
side  stones,  arrows,  and  other  missiles,  yet  the  na- 
tives stood  the  unusual  discharges  with  intrepidity, 
and  he  made  no  impression.  It  was  the  rushing 
forward,  alone,  of  the  bearef  of  the  eagle  of  the 
tenth  legion,  exclaiming,  "  Follow  me,  unless  you 

3  piuu  vit.  Cms. 
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mean  to  betray  your  standard  to  your  enemies^^  CHAP, 
that  roused  the  Roman  legions  to  that  desperate  ^* 
and  closer  battle,  which  at  length  forced  back  the 
Britonsy  and  secured  a  landing.  The  Britons  re- 
tired ;  and  Caesar  did  not  pursue.  The  natives  of 
the  locality  sent  a  message  of  peace ;  but  four  days 
afterwards,  a  tempest  dispersing  his  fleet,  they  as- 
saulted the  Romans  with  new  attacks.  Caesar  re- 
pulsed them ;  but  after  this  success  he  thought  it 
expedient,  without  advancing,  to  quit  the  island 
suddenly  at  midnight.  He  ascribes  his  departure 
to  the  approach  of  the  autumnal  equinox ;  but  he 
knew  of  this^  event  before  his  landing.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  he  found  his  present  force,  thoughs 
sufficient  to  repel  the  Britons,  yet  incompetent  ta 
subdue  them.' 

His  next  invasion,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  was- 
m<Mre  f(»rmidable.  It  was  made  with  five  well-ap- 
pointed legions,  and  two  thousand  cavalry — a  force 
of  thirty  thousand  of  the  best  discipUned  troops 
then  known,  under  the  ablest  commander.  As  the 
Britons  did  not  contest  the  landing,  it  was  easUy 
effected.  On  thia  visit  he  quitted  the  coasts,  and 
marched  twelve  miles  into  the  island.  There  he 
repulsed  an  attack*  A  storm  again  shattering  his 
fleet,  he  stopped  bis  advance,  and  retiuned  to  the 
coast,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  ships.  Ten 
days  afterwards  he  resumed  his  former  position, 
and  was  immediately  assaulted  by  some  of  the 
Irtish  tribes,  who  had  confederated  under  the 

^  Cfesar.  lib.  iv.  a  18— dS.  On  this,  expedition  Dio's  obser-^ 
vtttion  seems  a  fair  one.  -**'  He  obtained  fVom  it  nothing,  dther 
for  himself  or  for  his  country,  but  the  glory  of  having  fought 
in  it;  and  as  he  stated  this  very  strongly,  die  People  of  Rome 
wondered,  and  extolled  him/'  lib.  xxxix.  p.  128. 
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B  o^o  K  temporary  command  of  Cassivellaun.  They  were 
•^  *  /  repelled.  They  attempted  hostUities  again  on  the 
succeeding  day ;  but  were  again  defeated.  On  these 
failures,  the  auxiliary  bodies  left  Cassivellaun ;  and' 
Caesar  being  informed  of  their  desertion,  ventured 
to  advance  to  the  Thames,  and  to  the  borders  of 
the  state  of  the  British  prince.  The  ford  had  been 
fortified  by  sharp  stakes,  under  the  water>  and  on 
the  banks.  The  Romans  passed  it,  up  to  theirnecks 
in  water,  in  the  presence  of  the  natives,  collected 
in  arms  on  the  other  side,  who,  dismayed  at  the 
courage  of  the  enemy,  hastily  retired. 

Cassivellaun,  keeping  only  four  thousand  war 
chariots  witli  him,  confined  his  efforts  to  harassing 
the  invaders. 

The  civil  dissensions  of  the  island  then  began 
to  give  Cffisar  the  advantage  of  his  enterprises. 
The  Trinobantes,  of  whose  territories  London  was 
the  metropolis,  desired  his  aid,  for  their  chief  Man- 
dubratius  or  Androgorus,  against  Cassivellaun ;  and 
five  other  tribes  also  sent  in  their  submission.  Caj- 
sax  was  afterwards  attacked  by  four  kings  of  Kent, 
Cingetorix,  Camilius,  Taximagulus,  and  Segonax, 
but  without  success;  and  CassiveUaun  now  sending 
an  embassy  for  peace  *,  Ca?sar  immediately  granted 
it,  demanded  hostages,  appointed  a  tribute,  retired 
with  his  army  to  the  sea  coast,  and  relanded  it  in 

4  Caesar,  lib.  v.  c.  7—19.  Dio  remarks,  that  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  him  to  have  wintered  in  the  island,  lib.  xl. 
p.  137.  Polyaenus  has  preserved  a  story  that  C«sar*s  success 
m  battle  against  the  Britons  was  obtained  by  placing  an  armed 
elephant  with  a  tower  of  soldiers  in  his  front,  whose  appear- 
ance threw  the  natives  into  a  panic.  But  Cfiesar's  force,  skill 
apd  discipline,  were  sufficient  to  have  obtained  his  vi^itories 
without  this  stratagem. 
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Gaul.  ^    The  Romans  appeared  no  more  in  Britain,  chap. 
nor  attempted  to  molest  it,  for  several  years.  ^'' 

Augustus  afterwards  talked  of  an  expedition 
to  Britain,  and  entered  France,  as  if  beginning  it- 
But  the  Britons  met  him  there  with  peaceful  em- 
bassies ;  and  custom-duties  were  hnposed  on  the 
commodities,  that  were  objects  of  trade  between 
Gaul  and  Britain :  as  ivory,  bridles,  amber,  and  glass 
vessels.  Strabo  well  remarks,  that  to  have  raised  a 
tribute  from  the  island,  he  must  have  established 
a  military  force  there,  but  the  expence  of  these 
troops  would  have  consumed.the  contribution ;  and 
when  violent  courses  are  pursued,  he  adds,  danger 
begins.^ 

Tiberius  was  content  to  leave  Britain  unmo^ 
lested.  Caligula  was  flattered  in  Gaul,  by  one  of 
the  British  princes  seeking  an  asylum  in  his  court ; 
and  drawing  up  his  army  on  the   sea  shore,  he 

*  From  Caesar's  own  account,  as  thus  abstracted,  we  perceive 
the  propriety  of  Horace  applying  the  epithet  of  iniactus  to 
Britain,  as  also  of  the  inmclus  of  Propertius.  Tacitus  has 
justly  giren  the  amount  of  his  successes,  when  he  states,  that 
he  did  not  subdue  the  island,  but  only  showed  it  to  the 
Romans.  This  correct  intimation  keeps  clear  of  Lucan's 
extreme,  that  he  showed  his  afirighted  back  to  the  Britons ; 
and  of  that  of  Paterculus,  that  he  twice  passed  through 
the  island.  His  successes  however  astonished  and  delighted 
his  countTjrmen.  He  offered  to  Venus,  whom  he  once  stated 
to  be  the  ancestor  of  one  of  his  aunts,  (Suet.  c.  6.)  a  breast- 
plate of  British  pearls.  Pliny.  The  victories  over  the  Britons 
were  painted  on  purple  hangings;  and  some  of  the  natives 
were  given  to  the  theatre.  See  Virgil,  Georg.  3.,  and  Servius 
on  the  passage,  p.  126. 

^  Horace.  Strabo.  In  the  following  year  Augustus  resumed 
his  project  of  an  invasion,  because  the  natives  broke  their 
treaty ;  but  the  insurrection  of  the  Cantabri  in  Spain  prevented 
it.  The  <'  adjectis  Britannis  imperio,"  of  Horace,  is  therefore 
rather  a^  poetical  figure,  than  an  achieved  fact. 
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BOOK  sounded  a  charge  and  commanded  them  to  gather 

Jj ^  cockle-shells,  as  indications  of  a  conquest.     With 

this  bloodless  triumph,  and  the  erection  of  a  watch- 
tower  to  commemorate  it,  his  ambition  was  satis- 
fied. He  left  Britain  to  the  continuation  of  those 
internal  wars,  which  all  uncivilised  nations  pursue ; 
and  which  at  last  occasioned  some  to  sacrifice  their 
patriotism  to  their  revenge,  and  to  incite  Claudius, 
his  successor,  to  order  Aulus  Plautus  to  lead  an 
army  into  the  island.'  This  general  landed  with  a 
powerful  force,  comprising  German  auxiliaries  and 
some  elephants ;  and  with  Vespasian  for  one  of  his 
officers.  He  had  the  usual  successes  of  the  Roman 
discipline  and  skill.  The  Emperor  Claudius  came 
himself  to  partake  the  triumph.  He  took  Cama- 
lodunum  or  Maiden,  the  capital  of  Cunobellin's 
dominion ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  sixteen  days 
in  the  island,  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  Plautus  to 
govern  Britain.®  Games,  triumphal  arches,  dra- 
matic  representations,  horse  races,  bear-combats^ 
pyrrhic  dances,  gladiators,  rewards  to  his  oflScers, 
and  a  splendid  triumph  to  himself,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Britannicus,  attested  his  own  and  the  na- 
tional exultations,  at  his  successes  in  Britain. 

VESPASIAN  distinguished  himself  in  Britain  at 
thi»  period.     He  fought  thirty  battles  with  the  na- 

7  Dio  mentions  Bericus  as  one  of  tliis  description,  lib.  Ix. 
p.  779.  His  remark  on  Uie  political  state  of  the  Britons  is,  "that 
they  were  not  awrwofwi,  but  were  subject  to  several  kings,"  ibid. 
Of  these  Plautus  first  defeated  Kataratakos,  and  afterwards  To- 
godoumnos,  the  two  sons  of  Kunobellin.  ibid. 

®  Dio,  lib.  Ix.  p.  781,  782.  Tacitus's  account  of  this  invasion 
has  perished  in  his-  last  books.  That  elephants  were  used  by 
the  Romans  in  England,  appears  from  the  bones  of  an  elephant 
having  been  found,  on  digging  for  gravel,  in  a  field  near  Battle 
Bridge.  1  Lei.  Collect,  p.  Ixiv. 
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tiyes,  took  twenty  towns,  and  subdued  the  Isle  of  chap. 
Wight  •:  exertions  which  imply  corresponding  ef-  ^'' 
forts  and  intrepidity  on  the  part  of  the  Britons. 
The  great  Titus,  the  ccmqueror  of  Jerusalem, 
fought  here  also,  as  military  tribune  under  his  fa« 
ther,  with  much  reputation  both  for  his  modesty  and 
courage.'®  It  is  interesting  to  read  of  this  cele»- 
brated  man,  that  when  Vespasian  was  surrounded 
by  the  Britons,  and  in  extreme  danger,  Titus  rushed 
upon  the  assailing  enemies,  and  at  last  extricated 
his  revered  parent."  We  may  consider  this  great 
instrument  of  Providence  as  training  himself,  un- 
consciously, in  Britain,  for  the  awful  task  he  was  to 
accomplish. 

The  island,  although  thus  penetrated  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  the  southern  parts  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  was  as  yet  neither  conquered  nor  tranquil. 
Seven  years  afterwards,  we  find  Ostorius  withstand- 
ing the  British  assaults,  and  establishing  a  line  of 
posts  between  the  Nen  and  the  Severn.  The 
Britons  on  the  east  and  north,  and  afterwards 
those  of  Wales,  renewed  the  conflicts.  The  defeat 
and  captiure  of  Caradawg  or  Caractacus,  whose  ap- 
pearance at  Rome,  as  a  prisoner,  excited  peculiar 
exultation ;  and  for  whom  an  impressive  speech 
has  been  composed  by  Tacitus,  of  which  the  rude 
Briton  could  only  recognise  the  manly  feeling  it 
displays  *^  secured  the  Roman  conquests. 

•  SuetoD.  Vesp.  c.  4. 

10  Suet.  Tit.  c.  4. 

11  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Ix.  p.  788.  Josephus  mentions  die  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  activity  of  Titus,  and  gives  instances  of  his 
rescuing  his  soldiers  from  the  Jews  by  his  personal  exertions. 
Few  pieces  of  history  are  more  interesting,  than  Josephus's  ac- 
count of  the  final  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     . 

J2  See  it  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xii.  c.  37.  Cartismandua,  queen 
VOL.  I.  G 
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About  ten  years  afterwards,  the  Britons  rushed 
to  a  new  eflfort  to  regain  their  independence,  under 
Boadicea,  which  they  began,  like  Mithridates  in 
Asia,  by  an  inhuman  massacre  of  all  the  Romans 
within  their  reach.  This  new  struggle  has  been 
described  by  Tacitus  with  all  his  energy.  The 
Roman  governor  Suetonius  happened  to  be  a  man 
of  talent,  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  finally 
triumphed  over  all  the  fury  and  forces  of  the 
Britons.  Boadicea  poisoned  herself;  and  the  island 
was  again  subdued  into  terror  and  peace",  though 
much  remained  unconquered. 

Vespasian  had  the  recollection  of  his  personal 
exploits,  to  excite  his  military  attention  to  Britain, 
after  he  had  obtained  the  empire.  He  sent  powerfid 
armies  to  extend  the  Roman  conquests.  The  con- 
flicts continued  with  varying  success :  but  the 
Britons  were  resolute  and  undaunted  by  failure.** 

Seventeen  years  after  the  revolt  of  Boadicea, 
Agricola  was  appointed  to  command  the  Roman 
forces  in  Britain  ;  and  by  him  the  conquest  of  the 
island  was  completed.  The  pen  and  affection  of 
Tacitus  have  amply,  and  interestingly,  detailed  his 

of  the  Brigantes,  whom  Caractacus  had  married^  was  afterwards 
subdued,  ibid.  c.  40.  The  allusions  to  these  victories  in  Britain, 
in  the  Roman  poets  of  the  day,  show  the  joy  of  the  public  feel- 
ing on  the  occasion.  See  them  collected  in  Camden's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Britannia.  It  is  amusing  to  read  that  our  island 
was  deemed  a  new  world,  an  impervious  region  of  frost  and 
snow,  where  stars  never  set,  and  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
earth,  &c.  &c. 

»«  Tacit;  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  c.  29—39.,  and  more  concisely  in  his 
life  of  Agricola,  c.  14 — 16. 

"  These  events  are  briefly  noticed  by  Tacitus  in  his  Agri- 
cola,  c.  16,  17.  One  of  the  able  governors  here  was  Frontinus, 
the  author  of  th^  book  on  the  stratagems  of  war. 
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political  and  miKtaiy  conduct ;  and  has  made  Gal- 
gacus  or  Gallawg,  on  the  Grampian  Hills,  as  in- 
teresting as  Caractacus."  It  is  needless  to  detail 
battles  that  so  much  resemble  each  other  j  and  al- 
ways pain  humanity  both  to  read  and  to  narrate. 
It  is  more  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  wisdom  of 
his  liberal  mind,  which  directed  its  powers  to  civi- 
lise and  improve  the  fierce  natives.  He  assisted 
them  to  build  temples,  forums,  and  more  conve- 
nient habitations.  He  inspired  them  with  a  love 
of  education ;  he  applauded  their  talents  ;  flattered 
them  as  possessing  a  genius  superior  to  the  Gauls ; 
and  he  persuaded  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  to  study 
letters.  The  Roman  dress,  language,  and  litera- 
ture gradually  spread  among  the  natives.  All  this 
was  improvement;  but  human  advantages  are 
mingled  with  imperfections.  The  civilisation  of 
Rome  also  introduced  its  luxury :  and  baths,  por- 
ticoes, and  sensual  banquets  became  as  palatable  to 
the  new  subjects  as  to  their  corrupted  masters.** 
Four  legions  were  kept  in  the  island.  Their  labours 
pervaded  it  with  four  great  military  roads,  that  be- 
came the  chief  Saxon  highways ;  and  in  the  mili- 
tary stations,  upon  and  near  them,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  principal  towns  and  cities.  The  Ro- 
man laws  and  magistracies  were  every  where  esta- 
blished, and  the  British  lawyers,  as  well  as  the 
British  ladies  *^  have  obtained  the  panegyrics  of  the 

1^  His  animated,  and  no  doubt  much  amplified  and  polished 
speech  is  in  Vit.  Agric.  s.  30. 
«  TacAg.  8.  21. 
17  The  stern  Juvenal  has 

Gallia  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos.  Sat. 

And  Martial  has  an  epigram  on  the  decus  formae  of  a  British 

G  2 
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Roman  classics.  It  is  beautifully  said  by  Rutilius, 
that  Rome  filled  the  world  with  her  legislative 
triumphs,  and  caused  all  to  live  under  one  common 
pact ;  that  she  blended  discordant  nations  into  one 
country ;  and  by  imparting  to  those  she  conquered 
a  companionship  in  her  rights  and  laws,  made  the 
earth  one  great  united  city.  *® 
A.c.  181.  Britain,  nearly  half  a  century  after  Agricola, 
was  visited  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordered 
the  construction  of  a  military  work,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  Firth,  as  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  provinces  in  Britain.  In  the  next 
reign,  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Romans  penetrated 
again  to  the  isthmus,  between  the  firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde ;  and  built  another  military  rampart, 
for  the  farthest  boundary  of  their  empire  in  Bri- 
tain. ^"  In  170  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  de- 
serted all  the  country  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
wall  of  Antoninus.^ 

After  this  period,  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain 
began  to  support  their  commanders  in  their  com- 
petitions for  the  empire.    During  these  disputes, 

Iady»  whom  he  calls  Claudia  Rufina.  The  epithet  of  blue-eyed, 
which  he  applies  to  the  Britons,  was  also  given  to  them  by  Se- 
neca. All  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  exhibit  in  their  phy- 
siognomy, this  contrast  with  the  black  eyes  and  darker  skins  of 
Italy^ 

'^  Legiferis  mundum  complexa  triumphis 

Feedere  communi  vivere  cuncta  facit 

Fecisti  patriam  diversis  gentibus  unam 

Dum  que  offers  victis  proprii  consortia  juris 
Urb^m  fecisti  quod  prius  orbis  erat.  RuiiL  Itin. 

i»  "  Betwixt  them  Agricola  had  formerly  erected  a  line  of 
forts.     These  had  not  been  destroyed,  and  Lollius  joined  them 
together  by  a  long  rampart."     Whit.  Manch.  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  8vo. 
•»  Ibid. 
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two  unsubdued  nations  in  the  northern  parts  of  ^"j^^- 
Britain,  the  Caledonians  and  Meatce,  broke  through  ^i  /■  9 
the  rampart  between  the  firths,  and  harassed  the 
province.     The  emperor  Severus  came  to  Britain, 
to  repress  them.**     His  wars  in  Scotland  cost  him  A.C,807. 
much  toil,  and  many  men ;  but  he  subdued  his  wild 
opponents,  and,  instead  of  the  weak  barrier  of  Ha- 
drian, he  erected  an  immense  wall  of  stone,  twelve  The  wall 
feet  high,  and  eight  feet  thick,  strengtliened  with  ^"***' 
towers,  castles,  and  stations  at  proper  distances,  and 
defended  by  a  ditch  and  military  way.    This  great 
work  (the  vestiges  of  which  are  still  visible  in  seve- 
ral places)  was  built  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Ha-, 
drian,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  further  to  the 
north,  and  from  the  east  coast  near  Tinmouth,^to 
the  Solway  firth  at  Boulness^  on  the  west  coast.  ^ 
Severus  died  at  York.     As  it  was  soon  after  this  A.C.sn. 
period  that  the  Saxons  began  to  molest  Britain,  we 
shall  proceed  to  narrate  the  history  of  the  invasion 
and   occupation  of  Britain,  by   the   Saxons  and 
Angles,  after  first  stating  all  that  ca^  be  collected  of 
their  authentic  history  before  they  left  the  conti- 
nent. 

21  Herodian,  lib.  iii.  p.  83.     Xiphelin  in  Sever,  p.  339. 

»  Eutropius,  lib.  viii. ;  and  see  Henry's  History  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  App.  No.  9.,  and  Horsley  Britannia  Romana.  We  derive 
some  curious  information  on  the  Roman  stations  and  residence 
in  Britain,  from  the  compilation  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  first 
printed  in  1757  from  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  pre- 
sents us  with  eighteen  Itinera,  which,  he  says,  he  collected 
from  the  remains  of  records  which  a  Roman  general  had  caused 
to  be  made.  Mr.  Whitaker's  remarks  upon  it,  a  little  tinged 
with  his  sanguine  feelings,  are  in  his  Hist.  Manch.  vol.  ii. 
p.  83— 91. 
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The  Origin  o/ihe  Saxons. 


CHAP 


i^^*  npHE  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  people  who  trans- 
^^m,^  ^  ported  themselves  from  the  Cimbric  peninsula, 
and  its  vicinity,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
into  England.  They  were  branches  of  the  great 
€axon  confederation,  which,  from  the  Elbe,  ex- 
tended  itself  at  last  to  the  Rhine.  The  hostUities 
of  this  formidable  people  had  long  distressed  the 
western  regions  of  Eiu-ope  ;  and  when  the  Gothic 
nations  overran  the  most  valuable  provinces  of 
Rome,  the  Anglo-Saxons  invaded  Britain  soon  after 
the  Romans  quitted  it  The  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  the  progeny  of  the  Roman  settlers,  disappeared 
as  the  new  conquerors  advanced,  or  accepted  their 
yoke;  and  Saxon  laws,  Saxon  language,  Saxon 
manners,  government,  and  institutions,  overspread 
the  land. 

This  revolution,  than  which  history  presents  to 
us  none  more  complete,  has  made  the  fortunes  of 
the  Saxons,  during  every  period,  interesting  to  us. 
Though  other  invaders  have  appeared  in  the  island, 
yet  the  effects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  have 
prevailed  beyond  every  other.  Our  language,  our 
government,  and  our  laws,  display  our  Gothic 
ancestors  in  every  part :  they  live,  not  merely 
in  our  annals  and  traditions,  but  in  our  civil 
institutions    and    perpetual    discourse.     The  pa- 

19  .*^ 
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rent*tree  is  indeed  gready  amplified^  by  branches  CHAP, 
engrafted  on  it  from  other  regions,  and  by  the  new  v  A^  ^ 
shoots,  which  the  accidents  of  time,  and  the  im* 
provements  of  society,  have  produced ;  but  it  dis- 
covers yet  its  Saxon  origin,  and  retains  its  Saxon 
properties,  though  more  than  thirteen  centuries 
have  rolled  over,  with  all  their  tempests  and  vicis- 
situdes. 

Although  the  Saxon  name  became,  on  the  con- 
tinent, die  appellation  of  a  confederacy  of  nations, 
yet,  at  first,  it  denoted  a  single  state.  The  Romans 
began  to  remark  it,  during  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  aera ;  until  that  period,  it  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  and  thfe 
happy  obscurity  was  rewarded  by  the  absence  of 
that  desolation  which  their  ambition  poured  pro- 
fusely on  mankind. 

ProLEMT,  the  Alexandrian,  was  the  first  writer  Saxons 
whom  we  know  to  have  mentioned  the  Saxons.  By  ^^^ 
the  passage  in  his  Geography,  and  by  the  concur-  Ptolemy. 
rence  of  all  their  future  history,  it  is  ascertained, 
that,  before  the  year  141  afler  Christ^  there  was  a 
people  called  Saxones,  who  inhabited  a  territory  at 
the  north  side  of  the  Elbe,  on  the  neck  of  the  Cim- 
bric  Chersonesus,  and  three  small  islands,  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river.     From  the  same  author  it  is 
also  clear,  that  the  Saxones  were  of  no  great  im- 


X  Ptolemy  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  according 
to  Suidas,  vol.  ii.  p.  646. ;  but  he  testifies  himself,  in  the  7th 
book  Mag.  Synt.  p.  167.,  that  he  made  astronomical  observa- 
tions at  Alexandria  in  the  2d  year  of  Ant.  Pius,  or  ann.  Christ, 
1S9.  S  Fab.  Bibl.  Graec.  p.  412.  He  speak  salso  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  in  the  9th  of  Adrian,  or  ann.  Chr.  125.  De  la 
Lande's  Astron.  i.  p.  312.  He  mentions  no  observation  beyond 
Ul.    lb.  117. 
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BOOK  portance  at  tliis  period ;  for  in  this  peninsula,  which 

^' ^  is  now  divided  into  Jutland,  Sleswick,  and  Holstein, 

no  fewer  than  six  other  nations  were  stationed,  be- 
sides the  Saxones  and  the  remnant  of  the  Cimbri.^ 
But  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  Saxons  should 
have  started  suddenly  into  existence,  in  the  days  of 
Ptolemy.  The  questioti  of  their  previous  history 
has  been  therefore  much  agitated ;  and  an  equsd 
quantity  of  learning  and  of  absurdity  has  been 
brought  forward  upon  the  subject 

It  has  been  observed,  that  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  Saxons,  the  most  wild  and  inconsistent  fic- 
tions have  been  framed.'  But  it  is  not  this  nation 
only,  which  has  been  thus  distinguished  by  the  per- 
verseness  of  the  human  mind,  labouring  to  explore 
inscrutible  antiquity ;  every  people  may  recount 
similar  puerilities. 

To  claim  an  extravagant  duration,  has  been  the 
folly  of  every  state  which  has  risen  to  any  emi- 
nence. We  have  heard,  in  our  childhood,  of  the 
dreams  of  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Indians,  and 
Chinese ;  and  we  know,  that  even  Athenians  could 
wear  a  golden  grashopper*,  as  an  emblem,  that  they 
sprung  fortuitously  from  the  earth  they  cultivated, 

2  Cl.  Ptolemaeufi  Georg.  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  Marcianus  of  Heraclea, 
eomewhat  later  than  Ptolemy,  givei  the  Saxons  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  neck  of  the  Chersonesus.  Pont.  ib.  651.  The  geo- 
graphical Lexicographer  of  Byzantium,  usually  named  Stepha- 
nus,  briefly  says,  "  dwelling  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus."  Steph. 
Byz.  voc.  Saxones. 

»  Krantz  remarked  this :  "  Ita  puerilibus  fabulis  et  anilibus 
deliramentis  omnia  scatent,  ut  nihil  in  his  sibi  constet,  nihil 
quadret.  Saxonia,  p.  1.  Yet  the  absurdity  of  others  did  not 
preserve  him  from  an  imitation. 

4  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  So  the  Arcadians 
boasted  they  were  w^gXyjm,  or  before  the  moon.    Ib.  p.  1. 
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in  ages  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  history :  we  CHAP, 
may  therefore  pardon  and  forget  the  fables  of  the  >  -|'  ^^ 
Saxon  patriots. 

It  has  caused  much  surprise,  that  Tacitus,  who  Not  no- 
wrote  a  particular  description  of  Germany,  many  Tacitus^ 
years  before  Ptolemy,  should  have  omitted  to  name 
the  Saxons.^  Every  author  has  been  unwilling  to 
suppose,  that  they  came  to  the  Elbe  in  the  short 
interval  between  these  authors;  and  therefore  it 
has  been  very  generally  imagined,  that  the  nation, 
to  whom  Tacitus  gave  the  denomination  of  Fosi®, 
were  the  warriors,  who  acquired  afterwards  so 
much  celebrity,  under  the  name  of  Saxons. 

Before  such  violent  suppositions  are  admitted, 
it  seems  necessary  to  ask,  if  Ptolemy  mentions  any 
other  people,  in  his  geography  of  Germany,  whom 
Tacitus  has  not  noticed  ?  if  he  does,  the  omission 
of  Tacitus  is  not,  in  the  present,  instance,  singular ; 
if  he  does  not,  the  conjecture  that  the  Fosi  were 
the  Saxons,  comes  to  us  with  authority. 
.    Upon  comparing  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus  of  Other 
Tacitus,  with  the  delineation  of  the  same  place  by  JJ^jSed  by 
Ptolemy,  the  question   above  stated  is  decided.  Tadtus. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  the  Saxones  only,  as 
being  there ;   on  the   contrary,  he  names,  sepa- 
rately, six  other  nations,  before  he  comes  to  the 


^  Conringius  thinkB,  that  bj  some  unexplained  accident,  time 
has  effused  from  the  text  of  Tacitus  a  passage  about  the  Saxons. 
Schilter's  Thes.  Ant.  Teut.  iii.  p.  704?. 

^  Cellarius  Geog.  Ant.  i.  p.  SOS.,  and  Cluverius,  iii.  Germ. 
Ant.  87.,  and  many  others  assert  this.  Spener  with  diffidence 
defends  it.  Notit.  Germ.  Ant.  S63.  With  a  manly  but  rare 
impartiality  he  states  forcibly  the  objections  to  the  opinion  he 
adopts,  371.  Leibnitz  places  the  Fosi  on  the  Fusa,  a  river 
which  falls  into  the  Aller,  near  Zell.  ^hid.  372. 
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BOOK  Cimbri.  Tacitus,  after  mentioning  the  Frisii, 
°'  Chauci,  aud  Chenisd,  speaks  of  tiie  Fosi»  and 
closes  his  account  of  this  part  of  Germany  with 
the  Cimbri.  Tacitus  has  not  merely  neglected  to 
name  the  Saxons,  but  also  the  Sigulones,  the  Saba^ 
lingii,  the  Cobandi,  the  Chali,  the  Phundusii,  and 
the  Charudes/  If  either  of  these  tribes  had  risen 
to  eminence,  the  one,  so  successful,  would  have 
been  thought  the  Fosi.  The  Saxons  became  re- 
nowned, and  their  celebrity,  rather  than  their 
situation,  has  made  some  persons  desirous  to  find 
them  in  Tacitus.  The  name  of  Fosi  cannot  be 
strictiy  applied  to  the  Saxons,  with  more  justice 
than  to  the  others.® 

But  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of 
Tacitus,  that  the  Saxons  were  not  above  the  Elbe 
in  his  days.  In  this  part  of  his  map  of  Germany, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  intended  to  give  that 
minute  detail  of  information,  which  Ptolemy,  for- 
tunately for  our  subject,  has  delivered.  Tacitus 
directed  his  philosophical  eye  on  the  German  states, 
who  differed  in  manners,  as  well  as  in  name.  He 
seldom  presents  a  mere  nomenclature ;  he  seems 
to  enumerate  those  the  most  carefully,  whose  wars, 

^  CluveriuB  thus  stations  these  tribes.  The  Sigulones  north- 
ward from  the  Saxons,  as  fisur  as  Tunderen  and  Appenrade; 
Sabalingii,  abdVe  these,  to  the  Nipsa  and  Tobesket,  on  which  - 
are  Ripen  and  Kolding ;  Cobandi,  thence  to  Holm  and  Hor- 
sens ;  Chali,  beyond  these  to  Hensburg  and  Hald ;  the  I%un- 
dusii  and  Charudes  on  the  west  and  east,  northward,  to  the 
Ljmfort ;  and  the  Cimbri  in  Wensussd.  Ant.  Ger.  iii.  p.  94>.  See 
also  on  this  Chorography  Pontanus,  p.  649. 

^  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Rolemy,  exhibit  a  very  natural  pro- 
gression of  information  on  the  Grerman  geography.  Tacitus 
gives  a  more  accurate  detail  than  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  writing 
later,  is  still  more  nunute. 
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customs,  fame,  vicissitudes,  and  power,  had  dis-  CHAP, 
tinguished  them  from  the  rest  As  the  Saxons,  n  —  ^'.^z 
and  their  neighbours,  were  not  remarkable  in  either 
of  these  circumstances,  he  knew  them  not,  or  he 
passed  them  over ;  but  Ptolemy  pursues  the  plan 
of  a  plain  and  accurate  chorographer ;  he  is  soli- 
citous to  mark  positions,  latitudes,  distances,  and 
names,  leaving  narrations  of  history  and  manners 
almost  out  of  his  consideration.  It  was  therefore 
a  part  of  his  plan  to  notice  the  Saxons,  as  it  was 
consistent  in  Tacitus  to  have  omitted  them. 

The  only  inferences  which  can  be  safely  drawn 
from  the  silence  of  Tacitus,  and  the  preceding 
geographers,  are,  that  the  Saxons  were  then  an 
obscure  and  inconsiderable  people,  and  had  neither 
molested  the  nations  of  greater  notoriety,  nor  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  the  Roman  government. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  employ  our  time,  in  The  Scy- 
enumerating  the  many  fallacious  theories  which  ^^jJ^J^of 
have  been  framed,  on  the  origin  of  our  Anglo-  Europe. 
Saxon  ancestors.     It  will  be  more  useful  to  select 
those  few  facts  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity  on  this  subject,  and  to  state  to 
the  reader,  rather  what  he  may  believe,  than  what 
he  must  reject. 

The  early  occupation  of  Europe,  by  the  Kim- 
merian  and  Keltic  races,  has  been  already  dis- 
played. The  next  stream  of  barbaric  tribes,  whose 
progress  formed  the  second  great  influx  of  popu- 
lation into  Europe,  were  the  Scythian,  German, 
and  Gothic  tribes.  They  also  entered  it  out  of 
Asia.  It  is  of  importance  to  recollect  the  fact  of 
their  primeval  locality,  because  it  corresponds  with 
this  circumstance,   that    Herodotus,   besides  the 
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B  OX)  R  main  Scythia,  which  he  places  in  Europe,  men- 
"•  ,  tions  also  an  Eastern  or  Asiatic  Scythia,  beyond 
the  Caspian  and  laxartes.  *  As  these  new  comers 
pressed  on  the  Kimmerians  and  Kelts,  their  pre- 
decessors, those  nations  retired  towards  the  western 
and  southern  extremities  of  Europe,  pursued  still 
by  the  Scythian  invaders.  This  new  wave  of 
population  gradually  spread  over  the  mountains, 
and  into  the  vast  forests  and  marches  of  Europe, 
until,  under  the  name  of  Germans,  an  appellation 
which  Tacitus  calls  a  recent  name*^  they  had  not 
only  reached  the  Rhine,  but  had  also  crossed  it 
into  France.  Here  Csesar  found  one  great  body 
firmly  settled,  descended  from  them,  whom  he 
calls  Belgas ;  though  its  component  states  had 
their  peculiar  denominations  ^^  besides  a  very  large 

9  This  Asiatic  Scythia  suits  Mr.  Abel  Remusat^s  inference, 
in  bis  Memoir  lately  read  before  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
that  the  Goths  originally  issued  from  Tartary,  because  near 
Mount  Altai  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Runic  characters 
like  those  of  Scandinavia.  On  this  point  we  must  always  re- 
collect, that  the  northern  traditions  about  Odin,  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  Scandinavians,  Saxons,  and  Goths,  bring  him, 
at  the  head  of  the  Asae,  from  the  Asiatic  regions. 

w  De  Mor.  Germ. 

"  De  Bell.  Gall.  The  fact  that  nations  of  the  same  origin 
had  yet  different  local  or  provincial  names ;  as  the  Germans 
who  passed  the  Rhine  becoming  Tungri,  and  part  of  the  Belgse, 
Bellovaci,  &c^  must  be  remembered,  when  we  consider  the  de- 
rivation of  nations ;  as  the  omission  of  this  recollection  has  oc- 
casioned many  antiquaries  to  consider  those  people  as  distinct 
in  origin,  who  were  really  related.  Tacitus  remarks,  that  the 
Trevisi  and  Nervii  were  ambitious  of  a  German  origin,  though 
residing  in  and  near  Gaul.  Indeed  his  whole  book,  on  the  Ger- 
mans, proves  that  each  tribe  went  by  very  distinct  appellations, 
though  all  were  Germans.  This  may  lessen  the  scruples  o£ 
Uiose  who  doubt  whether  the  Getae  and  Goths  were  Scythian 
nations. 
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force  of  recent  German  invaders,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ariovistiis. 

This  second  stock  of  the  European  population 
is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  because  from  its 
branches  not  only  our  own  immediate  ancestors, 
but  also  those  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of 
modem  Europe,  have  unquestionably  descended 
Tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  Lowland  Scotch,  Normans, 
Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Germans,  Dutch, 
Belgians,  Lombards,  and  Franks,  have  all  sprung 
from  that  great  fountain  of  the  human  race,  which 
we  have  distinguished  by  the  terms  Scythian,  Ger- 
man, or  Gothic.^* 

The  ancient  languages  of  these  nations  prove 

1^  Mr.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  ''Vindication  of  the  Celts,'* 
has  rebuked  many  of  Mr.  Pinkerton's  erroneous  opinions/ un- 
founded declamation,  wrong  quotations,  and  misconstruction 
and  misapplication  of  several  ancient  authorities.  But  amid 
these  faults  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton's  general  notion,  that  the  German,  Scythian,  and  Go- 
thic nations  were  of  the  same  generic  family.  This  is  all  that 
I  can  praise  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Goths ;  for  the  chrono- 
logy which  he  attempts  to  build  up,  and  many  of  his  details, 
are  not  only  unwarranted,  but  inconsistent  with  true  history. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Mr.  VS^itaker,  alike  in  their  angry  tempera- 
ment of  mind,  and  mode  of  reading,  and  stating  ancient  autho- 
rities, are  in  two  extremes  as  to  their  inferences.  The  latter 
strives  to  make  every  thing  Keltic,  the  former  Scythian.  Both 
are  tqo  apt  to  make  their  authorities  speak  rather  what  they 
wish,  than  what  they  find:  they  are  equally  intolerant  of  any 
contrary  opinion;  and  though  the  one  abhors  and  the  other 
accredits  Ossian,  almost  the  only  point  in  which  they  agree  is 
to  abuse  Mr.  Macpherson.  Both,  however,,  were  men  of  vigor- 
ous minds  and  extensive  reading ;  and  deserve  much  praise 
for  having  devoted  so  much  attention  to  these  uninviting  stu- 
dies. The  fire  of  genius  at  times  burnt  with  great  energy  in 
Mr.  Whitaker,  and  makes  us  lament  that  he  did  not  direct  it 
to  mor«  congenial  themes. 


in  Asia. 
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their  ancient  affinity,  the  contiguous  chronology 
of  their  first  origin,  and  their  common  derivation ; 
and  afibrd  evidences  of  these  truths,  from  which 
every  one  may  satisfy  his  doubts  or  his  curiosity. 
We  have  works  still  existing  in  the  ancient 
Gothic^',  and  Saxon ^^  as  well  as  in  the  Prankish** 
and  Icelandic  ^S  in  which  the  philologist  will  easily 
perceive  their  mutual  relationship.  The  com- 
parison of  these  with  the  modem  German,  Danish, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Flemish,  will  equally  demon- 
strate the  kinship  between  the  ancient  parents  and 
their  existing  descendants.*^ 
Sc^iuans  The  first  appearance  of  the  Scythian  tribes  in 
Europe  may  be  placed,  according  to  Strabo  and 
Homer,  about  the  eighth,  or,  according  to  Herodo- 

1^  The  fragment  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  celebrated  Silrer 
MSS.  of  the  Meso-Gothic,  printed  by  Marshall  with  the  Saxon 
Gospels  in  1665,  and  recently  with  more  splendor  and  accuracy, 
preserve  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
tongue. 

1^  The  present  work  will  contain  many  specimens  of  this 
language.  Wotton's  Conspectus  contains  a  copious  catalogue 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  that  exist. 

1^  The  Franco-Theotisc  versified  harmony  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists, by  Otfrid,  and  several  other  specimens  of  this  language 
of  the  ancient  Franks,  are  published  with  a  glossary  valuable  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  which  is  capable  of  much  improvement, 
in  Schilter's  Thesaurus. 

^^  Many  of  the  Icelandic  sagas  have  been  published  by  the 
northern  Jiterati,  with  Latin  translations.  I  have  accustomed 
mjTself  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  these  versions,  but  some 
passages  of  Mr.  Thorkelin's  late  translation  of  Beowulf,  lead 
me  to  recommend  to  the  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  ori- 
ginal language.  Peringskiold's  catalogue  of  the  sagas  is  printed 
in  the  pars  altera  of  Hicke's  Thesaurus. 

>7  The  continental  writers  have  not  so  clearly  distinguished 
the  Keltic  and  Gothic  nations  as  our  own  authors  have  .done, 
but  most  frequently  confuse  the  two  races. 
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tus,  in  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  CHAP, 
aera.*®  Herodotus  likewise  states,  that  the  Scythians  ^' 
declared  their  nation  to  be  more  recent  than  any 
other,  and  that  they  reckoned  only  one  thousand 
years  between  Targitaos,  their  first  king,  and  the 
aggression  of  Darius.  The  first  scenes  of  their 
civil  existence,  and  of  their  progressive  power, 
were  in  Asia,  to  the  east  of  the  Araxes.  Here 
they  multiplied  and  extended  their  territorial  limits, 
for  some  centimes,  unknown  to  Europe.  Their 
general  appellation  among  themselves  was  Scoloti, 
but  the  Greeks  called  them  Scythians  ^^  Scuthoi 
or  Nomades. 

To  this  judicious  and  probable  account  of 
Herodotus,  we  add  the  information  collected  by 
Diodorus.  He  says,  that  the  Scythians,  formerly 
inconsiderable  and  few,  possessed  a.narrow  region 
on  the  Araxes;  but,  by  degrees,  they  became 
more  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  courage.  They 
extended  their  boundaries  on  all  sides ;  till  at  last 
they  raised  their  nation  to  great  empire  and  glory.* 

One  of  their  kings  beccxning  valiant  and  skilful 


IS  See  before,  p.  24. 

>»  Herod.  Melp.  s.  5. 7. 6. 1 1-  The  wars  of  the  Scythians  be- 
fore  thiB  period  must  have  been  with  their  Asiatic  neighbours ; 
but  I  think  there  is  no  credit  to  be  given  to  the  system  of  an 
ancient  great  or  universal  Scythic  empire.  The  passage  in 
Justin,  which  seems  to  warrant  it,  and  for  which  I  hav^  no  great 
respect,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
it.  His  period  of  1500  years  I  believe  to  be  fabulous :  and  am 
much  inclined  to  the  supposition  that  xv  has  been  confounded 
b  the  MS.  of  Justin  for  xv*= ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  fifteen 
hundred  has  been  read  instead  of  fifteen.  The  supposition  of 
one  great  and  early  Scythian  empire  seems  to  me  to  have  no 
foundation.    See  Vmdic.  of  the  Celts,  p.  14. 

»  Diod.  Siculus,  p.  127. 
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in  the  art  of  war,  they  added  to  their  territory 
the  mountainous  regions  about  Caucasus,  and  also 
the  plains  towards  the  ocean,  and  the  Palus  Mseotis, 
with  the  other  regions  near  the  Tanais.  In  the 
course  of  time  they  subdued  many  nations,  between 
tlie  Caspian  and  the  Ma^otis,  and  beyond  the 
Tanais.  Thus,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  nation 
increased,  and  had  kings  worthy  of  remembrance. 
The  Sakai,  the  Massagetai,  and  the  Arimaspoi, 
drew  their  origin  from  them.^^ 

The  Massagetai  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
eastern  branch  of  the  Scythian  nation.  Wars 
arising  between  them  and  the  other  Scythic  tribes, 
an  emigration  from  the  latter  took  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  which  Herodotus  selects,  as 
in  his  opinion  the  most  authentic^,  which  oc- 
casioned their  entrance  into  Europe.  Such  feuds 
and  wars  have  contributed,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  disperse  through  the  world  its  uncivilised 
inhabitants. 
Scythians  The  emigrating  Scythians  crossed  the  Araxes, 
rope[^""  passed  out  of  Asia,  and,  invading  the  Kimme- 
60O— 700  nans,  suddenly  appeared  in  Europe,  in  the  seventl) 
Ant.Chr.  ^gntury  before  the  Christian  jera.  Part  of  the 
Kimmerians  flying  into  Asia  Minor,  some  of  the 
Scythian  hordes  pursued  them  ;  but,  turning  iii  ^ 
direction  different  from  that  which  the  Kimmerians 
traversed,  they  missed  their  intended  prey,  and 
fell  unintentionally  upon  the  Medes.  They  de- 
feated the  Medes,  pressed  on  towards  Egypt,  and 
governed  those   parts    of  Asia  for   twenty-eight 

2»  Diod.  Siculus,  p.  127. 
^2  Herod.  Melpom.  s.  11. 
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years,  till  Cyaxares,  the  king  of  Media,  at  last  chap. 
expeUed  them.**  '* 

The  Scythian  tribes  however  continued  to  flock 
into  Europe ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  their 
European  colonies  were  sufficiently  numerous  and 
celebrated  to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  after  his  capture  of  Babylon ;  but  all  his 
effi>rts  against  them  failed.^  In  the  time  of  Henv 
dotus,  they  had  gained  an  important  footing  in 
Europe.  They  seem  to  have  spread  into  it,  from 
the  Tanais  to  the  Danube^,  and  to  have  then  taken 
a  westerly  direction ;  but  their  kindred  colonies,  in 
Thrace,  had  extended  also  to  the  south.  Their 
most  northward  ramification  in  Europe  was  tlie 
tribe  of  the  Roxolani,  who  dwelt  above  the  Borysr 
thenes,  the  modem  Dnieper.* 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  the  great  subject  of 
this  history,  to^  engage  in  a  minuter  discussion  of 
the  Scythian  tribes.  They  have  become  better 
known  to  us,  in  recent  periods,  under  the  name  of 
Geta^  and  Goths*',  the  most  celebrated  of  their 
branches. 

»  Herod.  Clio,  s.  15. 10S--106.    It  was  at  this  period  that 
Idanthyrgus  the  Scythian  king  overran  Asia  as  far  as  Egypt, 
Strabo,  1007*    At  this  time  also  occurred  the  expedition  of 
Maduos  their  king,  Strabo,  106. 
^  Herod.  Melpom. 
»  Ibid.  Melp.  s.  47—^7. 

^  Strabo  says,  **  Above  the  Borysthenes  dwell  the  last  of 
the  known  Scuthoi,  the  Roxolanoi.  The  parts  beyond  them 
are  uninhabitable  from  the  cold/*  175.  He  repeats  this  again. 
*'  If  any  live  above  the  Roxolanoi  we  know  not.  They  are  the 
naost  northern,  and  inhabit  the  places  between  the  Tanais,  (the 
Don,)  and  the  Borysthenes,  p.  470l 

^  That  the  Getse  were  Goths  cannot  be  doubted.  The  Ge- 
ts were  the  same  as  the  Daci,  or  as  they  were  more  anciently 
called,  DavL    Hence  the  Greek  terms  for  slaves  in  their  come- 
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BOOK  As  they  spread  over  Europe,  the  Kimmerian  and 
%.  Y*  Keltic  population  retired  towards  the  west  and 
south.  In  the  days  of  Caesar,  the  most  advanced 
tribes  of  the  Scythian,  or  Gothic  rac^  were  known 
to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Germans.  They 
occupied  all  the  continent  but  the  Cimbric  penin- 
sula, and  had  reached  and  even  passed  the  Rhine. 
One  of  their  divisions,  the  Belgas,  had  for  some 
time  established  themselves  in  Flanders  and  part  of 
France ;  and  another  body,  under  Ariovistus,  were 
attempting  a  similar  settlement  near  the  centre  of 
Gaul,  which  Csesar  prevented.^  It  is  most  proba^ 
ble  that  the  Belgae  in  Britain  ^ere  descendants  of 
colonists  or  invaders  from  the  Belgse  in  Flanders 
and  Gaul. 

The  names  Scythians  and  Scoloti,  were,  Uke 
Galli  and  Kimmerians,  not  so  much  local  as  generic 
appellations.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Scythians^ 
like  those  of  the  Kimmerians  and  Gauls,  had  their 
peculiar  distinctive  denominations. 
TheSakai-  The  Saxons  were  a  German  or  Teutonic,  that 
ESly^he    ^  *  Gothic  or  Scythian  tribe;   and  of  the  various 

SoxoiUw  . 

dies,  which  Terence  has  borrowed,  Getaand  Darus,  Strabo,  lib. 
Tii.467.  The  Gets  used  the  same  language  with  the  Thra-> 
clans,  and  the  Greeks  called  them  a  Thracian  nation :  so  does 
Menander.  Strabo,  p.  45S— -455.  Ovid,  who  was  banished  to 
Tome,  a  town  of  Mjrsia,  on  the  Euxine,  frequently  talks  of  his 
Gedc  and  Scythic  locality  in  his  epistles  and  Tristia.  As  he  was  ' 
so  near  the  borders  of  the  Sarmatians,  it  is  a  natural  circum- 
stance that  their  name  is  also  mentioned  in  his  verses ;  but  this 
is  no  identification  of  nations  whose  origin  was  so  distinct. 

^  These  two  facts  are  fully  asserted  by  Caesar.  He  express- 
ly distinguishes  the  Kelts  from  the  Belgians  in  Gaul,  as  differing 
In  language,  laws,  and  customs,  and  ascribes  to  the  Belgians  a 
German  ongin. 
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Scythian  nations  which  have  been  recorded,  the  Sa- 
kai,  or  Sacae,  are  the  people  irom  whom  the  descent 
of  the  Saxons  may  be  inferred,  with  the  least  viola- 
tion of  probability.  Sakai-suna,  or  the  sons  of  the 
Sakai,  abbreviated  into  Saksun,  which  is  the  same 
sound  as  Saxon,  seems  a  reasonable  etymology  of 
the  word  Saxon.  The  Sakai,  who  in  Latin  are 
called  SacflBi  were  an  important  branch  of  the  Scy- 
thian nation.  They  were  so  celebrated,  that  the 
Persians  called  all  the  Scythians  by  the  name  of 
Sacas;  and  Pliny,  who  mentions  this,  remarks  them 
among  the  most  distinguished  people  of  Scythia.^ 
Strabo  places  them  eastward  of  the  Caspian,  and 
^tates  them  to  have  made  many  incursions  on  the 
kimmerians  and  Treres,  both  &r  and  near.  They 
seized  Bactriana,  and  the  most  fertile  part  of  Arme- 
nia, which,  from  them,  derived  the  name  Sakaaina; 
they  defeated  Cyrus ;  and  they  reached  the  Cappa- 
doces  on  the  Euxine.^  This  important  fact  of  a 
part  of  Armenia  having  been  named  Sakasina,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  in  another  place^';  and  seems 
to  give  a  geographical  locality  to  our  primeval  an- 
cestors,  and  to  account  for  the  Persian  words  that 
occur  in  the  Saxon  language,  as  they  must  have 
come  into  Armenia  from  the  northern  regions  of 
Persia. 

That  some  of  the  divisions  of  this  people  were 
really  called  Sakarsuna,  is  obvious  from  Pliny;  for 
he  says,  ^hat  the  Sakai,  who  settled  in  Armenia, 
were  named  Sacassani^,  which  is  but  Saka-suna, 
spelt  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of 

»  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  19. 

»  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  p.  776.  778. 

3»  Strab.  p.  124. 

^  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  II. 
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the  combined  words.  And  the  name  Sacasena**, 
which  they  gave  to  the  part  of  Armenia  they  occu- 
pied, is  nearly  the  same  sound  as  Saxonia.  It  is 
also  important  to  remark,  that  Ptolemy  mentions  a 
Scythian  people,  sprung  from  the  Sakai,  by  the 
name  of  Saxones.  If  the  Sakai,  who  reached  Ar- 
menia, were  called  Sacassani,  they  may  have  tra- 
versed £urc^  with  the  same  appellation ;  which 
being  pronounced  by  the  Romans  from  them,  and 
then  reduced  to  writing  from  their  pronunciation, 
may  have  been  spelt  with  the  x  instead  of  the  ks, 
and  thus  Saxones  would  not  be  a  greater  variation 
from  Sacassani  or  Saksuna,  than  we  find  between 
French,  Fran9ois,  Franci,  and  their  Greek  name^ 
f  ^ayyi ;  or  between  Spain,  Espagne,  and  Hispania. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  but  that  some  of  these 
marauding  Sakai,  or  Sacassani,  were  graduaUy  pro- 
pelled to  tlie  western  coasts  of  Europe,  on  which 
they  were  found  by  Ptolemy,  and  from  which  they 
molested  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  third  century 
of  our  aera.  There  was  a  people  called  Saxoi,  on 
the  Euxine,  according  to  Stephanus.**  We  may 
consider  these  also,  as  a  nation  of  the  same  parent- 
age ;  who,  in  the  wanderings  of  the  Sakai,  from 
Asia  to  the  German  Ocean,  were  left  on  the  Eux- 
ine, as  others  had  chosen  to  occupy  Armenia.  We 
may  here  recollect  the  traditional  descent  of  Odin 
preserved  by  Snorre  in  the  Edda  and  his  history. 
This  great  ancestor  of  the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian 
chieftains,  is  represented  to  have  migrated  from  a 
city,  on  the  east  of  the  Tanais,  called  Asgard,  and 


^  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  p.  776. 778. 

^  Stephanus  de  Urb.  et  Pop.  p.  657. 
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a  country  called  Asaland,  which  imply  the  city  and  C  HA  p. 
land  of  the  As£e  or  Asians.  The  cause  of  this  move- 
ment was  the  progress  of  the  RomanS,"  Odin  is 
stated  to  have  moved  first  into  Russia,  and  thence 
into  Saxony.  This  is  not  improbable.  The  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  Mithridates  involved,  and 
shook  most  of  the  barbaric  nations  in  these  parts, 
and  may  have  excited  the  desire,  and  imposed  the 
necessity  of  a  westerly  or  European  emigration. 

Of  the  ancient  Scythian  language,  the  probable  Ancient 
parent  of  all  the  Gothic  tongues,  we  have  a  few  22™!^ 
words  preserved  to  us : 


Exampaios 

sacred  ways. 

Arima 

one. 

Spou 

an  eye. 

Oior 

a  man. 

Pata 

tokiU. 

Groucasum 

white  with** snow, 

Of  their  gods,  we  learn  that  they  had  seven;  anddeitiei. 
whose  character  and  attributes  were  thought,  by 
Herodotus,  to  be  like  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  Grecian  mythology:  as, 

Tahiti,  their  principal  deify, 

resembled  the  Greek  Vesta. 

Papaios  Jupiter. 

Oitosuros  Apollo. 

Artimpasa,  or  Arippasa  Venus. 

Thamimasadas  Neptune. 

Apia,  wife  of  Papaios  Earth. 


^  Snorre  Yngllnga  Saga.  c.  2.  and  5. 

«  Herod.  Melpom.  s.  52.  28.  110.    Pliny,  Ub.  vi.  c.  19. 
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BOOR  They  had  also  a  warlike  deity,  like  Mars,  whose 
'  ^  name  has  not  been  given  to  us ;  and  to  whom  only 
they  raised  altars,  images,  and  temples'^,  and  to 
whom  they  sacrificed  annually  horses  and  sheep, 
and  a  portion  of  their  prisoners.  Their  bows  were 
proverbial.  •*  In  battle  they  drank  the  blood  of 
the  first  enemy  whom  they  mastered.  They  scalped 
their  opponents,  and  offered  their  heads  to  their 
king ;  and  they  made  drinking  vessels  of  the  skulls 
of  their  greatest  enemies  or  conquered  fiiends. 
They  had  many  diviners,  who  used  rods  of  willow 
for  their  predictions.*®  In  these  customs  our  Gothic 
ancestors  resembled  them.  They  had  the  moral 
virtues  of  Nomadic  nations.  Eschylus  mentions 
them  with  an  epithet  that  implies  their  habits  of 
social  justice.     Homer  declares  that  no  nation  was 

^^  Herod.  Melp.  s.  59.  Lucian  tells  U8  that  they  adored  a 
Bword,  Jup.  Trag.,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  their  emblem 
of  Mars.  Lucian  also  says  that  despising  the  Grecian  wor- 
ship as  unworthy  of  the  deity,  they  sacrificed  men  to  their 
Diana,  who  delighted  in  human  blood. 

«8  «  Like  a  Scythic  bow,"  Strabo,  187. 

^  Her.  s.  64,  65.  67.  Strabo  remarks,  that  they  used  skulls 
for  their  cups,  lib.  vii.  p.  4v58.  In  the  days  of  Herodotus  their 
customs  were  sufficiently  ferocious.  But  by  the  time  that  their 
branches  the  Germans  and  Saxons  had  pervaded  £urq>e  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  Tacitus,  they  had  attained  the  im- 
proyements  whose  benefits  we  feel.  How  superior  both  they 
and  the  Kelts  of  Gaul  were  to  the  more  savage  and  uncivilised 
tribes  of  America  we  may  perceive,  by  contrasting  Tacitus'  ac- 
count of  the  Germans,  with  Brainerd's  the  Indian  missionary's 
descripdon  of  the  North  American  Indians.  Of  these  he  says 
"they  are  in  general  wholly  unacquainted  with  civil  laws  and 
proceedings;  nor  have  any  kind  of  notion  of  civil  judicatures : 
of  persons  being  arraigned,  tried,  judged,  condemned  or  ac- 
quitted.  They  have  little  or  no  ambition  or  resolution.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  them  has  the  spirit  of  a  man.  They  are 
,  unspeakably  indolent  and  slothful.     They  discover  little  grati- 
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more  just  than  tlieirs ;  and  Strabo  asks  where  is  the  CHAP, 
wonder  of  this,  as  they  cared  little  for  money  or  i^^ '^^ 
commerce,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  fountains 
^  civilized  dishonesty.^ 

The  nations  who  entered  Europe,  after  the  Scy- 
thic  or  Gothic  or  Teutonic  tribes,  have  been  called 
Sclavonian  or  Sarmatian,  forming  a  third  great  race 
who  have  appeared  on  the  vast  Germanic  conti- 
n^it  The  Sarmatian  or  Sclavonic  branches  have 
occupied  Russia,  Poland,  Eastern  l^russia,  Moravia^ 
Bohemia  and  their  vicinity.  As  our  ancient  his- 
tory is  not  connected  with  this  race,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  they  had  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Tanais  on  the  borders  of  Europe, 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  calls  them  Sauro- 
matae.^^  This  fact  gives  one  solid  basis  for  their 
just  chronology.  Herodotus  lived  450  years  before 
our  sera ;  and  thus  he  gives  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence and  approach  to  Europe  of  the  Sarmatian 
race  at  that  period. 

The  Sclavonic  is  a  genus  of  languages  which  TheScia- 
every  examiner  would  separate  from  the  Keltic  and  ^^^^ 
Gothic.     The  present  Russian  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  faithful  specimen  of  the  original  Sclavonic 
The  Poles,  the  Bohemians,  the  Dalmatians,  the 
Croatians,  the  Bulgarians,  Carinthians,  Moravians, 


tude  or  eren  manhood,  amidst  all  the  kindnesses  they  receive. 
They  seem  to  have  no  sentiments  of  generosity,  b^iievolence, 
or  goodness."  See  Brainerd's  life  by  President  Edwards. 
He  died  1747. 

^  Stnd>o,  460,  461.  454. 

*^  He  says  the  regions  beyond  the  Tanais  are  no  part  of 
Scythia.  The  first  portion  belongs  to  the  Sauromatse,  lib« 
iv.  c  21. 
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D  o  o  K  and  some  other  tribes  adjacent,  formerly  used  its 
V  -;',_-  various  dialects,^  It  prevailed  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  where  the  ancients  placed  the  Sarmatse.^ 
The  numerous  tribes  who  spoke  the  Sclavonic  pre- 
served their  ancient  name  of  Venedi,  long  aifler 
their  invasion  of  Germany,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  though  they  were  also  called  SlavL  Their 
successes  enabled  tiiem  to  reach  the  Saxons  and 
the  Francs,  but  their  conquests  were  terminated  by 
the  opposition  of*  Charlemagne,  and  their  incessant 
civil  feuds. 
Their  The  incontrovertible  fact,  of  the  existence  in 

riaS"!^  ancient  Europe  of  at  least  three  genera  of  lan- 
g^ges,  strongly  distinguished  from  each  other, 
conducts  us  safely  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  col- 
lections of  nations  who  spoke  them,  must  have  also 
differed  in  the  chronology  of  their  origin.  As  the 
Keltic  tribes  were  found  in  the  most  western  extre- 
mities of  Europe,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  they 
visited  it  earlier  than  the  others  :  so  the  Sclavonic 
peoples,  being  found  to  reside  about  its  eastern 
boundaries,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  latest 
settlers.  The  Gothic  or  Teutonic  states,  from  their 
position,  claim  justly  an  intermediate  date.  As 
they  advanced  westwards,  the  Keltoi  retired  before 

^  The  extent  of  the  nationes  Slavorum,  and  of  their  lan- 
guage, 18  stated  by  Helmoldus,  Chron.  Slav.  p.  d.;  bj  KranU 
in  his  Wandalia,  p.  2.;  by  Chrytsus,  Wandalia,  p.  S. ;  by  M uns- 
ler,  1  Schard.  Hist,  Germ.  486.;  and  by  Faber,  Rer.  Muse. 
132.  On  the  Slavi,  see  Spener's  Notitia,  ii.  p.  884^  Sunt  a 
Germanis  plane  diversi  generis.    Pontanus,  Chor.  Dan.  710. 

^  Dubravii  Hist.  Bohem.  44.  Helmoldus,  p.  3.,  says,  that  the 
Hungarians  nee  habitu  nee  linguS  discrepant.  But  Krant^ 
disputes  his  authority,  and  affirms,  that  all  acknowledge  the 
Hungarian  and  Sclavonic  to  be  dissimilar  languages.  Wan- 
dalia, 36. 
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them.  As  the  ramifications  of  the  Scytiiians,  Sax-  chap. 
ons  and  Goths,  spread  toward  the  Germanic  Ocean, 
the  Sclavonic  hordes  flowed  after  them  from  Asia. 
The  Saxon  was  one  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic 
states,  and  it  was  as  fa^r  west  as  the  Elbe  in  the 
days  of  Ptolemy.  The  Saxons  were  therefore,  in 
all  likelihood,  as  ancient  visitors  of  Europe  as  any 
other  Gothic  tribe.  Their  situation  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  they  moved  among  the  foremost  columns 
of  the  second  great  emigration  into  Europe ;  but 
the  particular  date  of  their  arrival  on  the  Elbe,  or  a 
more  particular  derivation,  it  is  impossible  to  prove, 
and  therefore  unprofitable  to  discuss.^ 

^  Hie  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy  and  Greece^  and  those 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the 
Adriatic,  appear  to  me  to  have  sprung  partly  from  Phoenician  and 
Egyptian  colonisations,  and  partly  from  the  migrations  of  the 
Kixnmerian  and  Keltic  races.  From  this  ancient  population, 
secondary  colonisations  took  place,  like  those  which  peopled 
Magna  Grsecia,  and  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  which 
settled  at  Marseilles.  In  their  later  population,  the  Gothic  or 
Scythian  tribes,  as  well  as  t9ie  Carthaginians,  must  have  had 
some  share*  The  most  remarkable  fact  of  the  Latin  language 
is,  that  although  visibly  of  the  same  family  with  the  Greek, 
yet  it  contains  many  striking  resemblances,  especially  in  its 
terminations,*  to  the  ancient  Sanscrit.  Meric  Casaubon  has 
taken  some  pains  to  show  that  the  Saxon  language  has  great 
affinity  with  the  Greek.    De  Ling.  Sax.  234—876. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Dcscriplum  of  the  Country  inhabited  by  the  Saxons  near  the  Rlbe,  It/ore 
they  occupied  Britain. 

rpHE  infant  state  of  the  Saxon  people,  when  the 
Romans  first  observed  them»  exhibited  nothing 
from  which  human  sagacity  would  have  predicted 
greatness.  A  territory,  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric 
Chersonesus,  and  three  small  islands,  contained 
those  whose  descendants  occupy  the  circle  of  West- 
phalia, the  electorate  of  Saxony,  the  British  islands, 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the 
British  colonies  in  the  two  Indies.  Such  is  the 
course  of  Providence,  that  empires  the  most  ex- 
tended, and  the  most  formidable,  are  found  to 
vanish  as  the  morning  mist;  while  tribes  scarce 
visible,  or  contemptuously  overlooked,  like  the 
springs  of  a  mighty  river,  often  glide  on  gradually 
to  greatness  and  veneration. 
Saxon  The  three  islands,  which  the  Saxons  in  the  days 

uiands.      ^£.  ptofemy  inhabited,  were  those  which  we  now 
denominate  North   Strandt,   Busen,  and    Heilig- 
land.* 
North  North  Strand^  formerly  torn  from  South  Jut- 

"^  A     land  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  is  situated  oppo- 


*  Cluver.  Ant.  Ger.  iii.  p.  97.  Pontanus  Chorog.  737.  Du  Bos 
Histoire  Critique,  i.  p.  148.  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  places 
Eustrachia  among  the  Saxon  isles,  lib.  v.  c.  30.  This  may  mean 
the  neighbouring  peninsula,  Eyderstadt,  which  was  almost  an 
island. 
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site  to  Hfsum,  and  above  Eidersted^  from  both 
which  it  is  separated  by  intervals  of  sea.  The  He- 
ver,  a  bay  which  flows  below  it,  and  washes  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Eidersted^  is  fiivourable  to 
commercial  navigations.  This  island  was  formerly  . 
about  twenty  miles  long,  and  in  most  parts  seven 
miles  broad.  It  once  contained  twenty-two  pa« 
rishes,  and  was  noted  for  its  agricultural  produce, 
as  well  as  its  ^  fish.  The  raging  of  the  sea  has  ma^ 
terially  damaged  it  since  the  time  of  the  Saxons; 
Four  calamitous  inundations  are  recorded  to  have 
happened,  in  1300, 1483, 1532,  and  1615;  but  the 
most  destructive  of  all  began  in  the  night  of  the 
11th  October,  1634  ;  the  island  was  entirely  over- 
flowed; 6408  persons,  1332  houses,  and  50,000 
head  of  cattle  were  washed  away  into  the  '  sea. 
Such  devastations  have  almost  annihilated  the 
place.  There  is  noyf  remaining  of  Nord*strand 
only  the  small  parish  of  Pelworm,  which  derives 
its  safety  fr<Mn  the  height  of  its  situation. 

BusEN  lies  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  to  Buseo. 
the  westward  of  Ditmarsia,  and  looks  towards  Mel- 
dorp  ;  in  breadth  it  is  above  two  miles,  in  length 
near  three.  It  is  situated  close  upon  the  main  land, 
of  which  it  is  suspected  to  have  once  formed  a 
part.  Being  one  even  plain,  the  stormy  ocean 
around  makes  the  island  a  perilous  habitation ;  it 
has  therefore  been  surrounded  by  a  strong  dyke. 
It  contains  three  or  four  parishes,  with  about  as 
many  villages ;  and  though  boasting  no  pre-emi- 

*  ChrytaeuSy  65.  Pontanus,  p.  741.  Ubbo  Emmius,  p.  80. 
158. 

*  The  destruction  extended  to  other  parts  of  Jutland.  In 
the  Eyderstede,  GM  houses,  2107  persons,  and  12,000  cattle 
and  sheep  were  swept  off.    Busching's  Geography. 
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BOOK  nence  of  soil,  it  commonly  yields  its  produce  with 
moderate  fertility.* 

But  the  most  celebrated^  and  the  most  fre- 
quented of  the  Saxon  islands  was  Heiligisland 
The  words  literally  mean  the  sacred  island.*  In 
the  eighth  century,  and  in  the  eleventh,  it  had  two 
other  names ;  Fossetis-land  ^  and  Farria,  which 
have  been  written  with  various  orthography. 

This  ancient  seat  of  our  forefathers  has  now  be- 
come united  to  the  British  dominions.^  As  it  was 
the  principal  station  of  their  naval  excursions,  it  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  and  an  important  ob- 
ject of  our  national  history.  But  its  condition  has 
greatly  varied :  we  will  therefore  subjoin  its  earliest, 
as  well  as  its  subsequent  and  latest  descriptions,  to 
give  the  reader  the  fullest  information  of  its  suc- 
cessive states  that  can  now  be  obtained. 

In  the  eighth  century  it  is  noticed  by  a  writer  as 
the  place  where  the  idol  Fosete  was  adored.®    In 

^  Ubbo  Emmius,  Rer.  Frig.  p.  SI.  Pontanus,  Chorog.  7S7»  738. 
and  741.  He  derives  its  name  from  Buysen,  or  Busch,  a  wood. 
His  vernacular  names  of  the  fishes,  with  their  Latin  names  of 
that  day,  are  in  p.  741. 

^  Some  derive  the  name  from  Hilgo,  a  bishop  of  the  place ; 
others,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Pontanus,  verior,  ^om  some  holy 
virgins  who  inhabited  it.  Their  sacred  steps  the  respectftil  grass 
never  covered,  as  all  the  credulous  natives  will  attest  and  shew ! ! 
Pontanus  Chorog.  789.  But  as  an  idol  much  revered,  called  Foseti, 
was  in  it,  the  epithet  perhaps  arose  from  the  Pagan  superstition. 

^  Altf.  vita  St.Lieudg.  ap.  Bouquet,  t.  V.  p.  449.  This  an- 
cient name  of  the  island  and  its  Idol  seems  to  connect  them 
with  the  Fosi  of  Tacitus. 

^  On  26th  August,  1814,  the  king  of  Denmark  signed  an 
official  act,  announcing  his  cession  of  this  island  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  It  had  been  annexed  to  Denmark  in  1714<. 
It  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  dukes  of  Holstein,  Gottorf. 
Busching. 

8  See  note  6. 
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the  eleventh  century,  it  is  thus  described  by  Adam  CHAP, 
of  Bremen,  under  the  name  of  Farria,  "  It  lies  in 
a  long  recess  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  It  is  the 
first  island  that  occurs  in  the  ocean.  It  has  a  mo- 
nastery and  is  inhabited.  It  is  very  fruitful :  rich 
in  com,  and  a  nurse  of  cattle  and  birds.  It  has  one 
hill  and  no  trees :  it  is  surrounded  with  the  steepest 
rocks,  with  only  a  single  entrance,  where  there  is 
fresh  water.  It  is  a  place  venerated  by  all  sailors, 
and  especially  by  pirates.  Hence  it  is  called  Hei- 
Hgeland.''* 

Its  state  about  16S0,  We  take  from  Pontanus. 
<*  It  had  formerly  seven  parishes,  and  from  its  in- 
habitants and  incidents,  we  learn  that  it  was  once 
much  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  For  in  our  times 
the  sea  receding,  the  soil  has  been  worn  down  and 
carried  off  on  all  sides  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 
It  is  eight  German  miles  from  Eyderstadt,  and 
about  nine  from  the  Elbe.  On  tlie  west,  opposite 
England,  it  is  46  ells  high,  and  towards  the  Elbe 
30.  They  who  have  examined  its  shores,  report 
that  solid  bodies  formed  of  stone,  and  like  shells, 
oysters,  and  human  hands,  have  been  found  there, 
and  even  books  and  candles.  Its  banner  is  a  ship 
in  fidl  ^®  sfidl."  He  adds  another  description  from 
its  Governor,  which  is  translated  in  the  note.*^ 


'  Ad.  Bren.  Hist.  c.  210.  p.  64.  ed.  linden. 

'^  Pontan.  Chorog. 

^^  *'  The  bland  consists  of  two  rocks,  one  red,  the  other 
white.  The  first,  containing  the  fortress  and  garrison  of  the 
place,  can  be  ascended  by  only  one  path.  Like  a  red  mul- 
berry it  emerges  straight  up  from  the  sea  like  Segeburg  in 
Holsatia,  406  elb  high,  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil  upon  it,  from 
two  ells  and  a  half  to  one  ell  deep.  It  bears  pease,  beans,  and 
Englbh  barley,  of  such  peculiar  goodness,  that  two  bushels  of 
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The  occupations  of  its  inhabitants  have  gene- 
rally been  those  of  the  fisherman  and  the  pilot 
Perpetually  at  sea,  like  their  Saxon  ancestors,  they 
disregard  the  terrors  of  the  ocean.  Their  food 
consists  of  their  oats,  and  the  produce  of  their  nets. 
But  though  sacred  in  human  estimation,  the  ele- 
ments have  not  respected  this  island.  In  the  yeax 
800,  a  furious  tempest  from  the  north-west  occa- 
sioned the  greater  portion  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  waves.     In  ISOO  and  1500  it  suffered  mate- 


of  it  excel  three  of  Eydentadt.  It  has  lettuces,  radishes,  and 
spillage,  and  is  free  from  serpents,  toads,  and  every  Tenomous 
animal.  It  has  fine  cattle  and  horses,  but  their  motions  must 
be  restricted  or  they  fall  into  the  sea.  The  air  is  pure  and  sa- 
lubrious. It  has  a  church,  50  families,  and  about  300  inhabi- 
tants, an  industrious  and  healthy  race,  skilled  in  naTigation,  and 
rich,  and  advancing  themselves  in  other  regions  to  wealth  and 
dignities.  The  rock  abounds  with  birds,  of  whom  incredible 
numbers  fly  hither  in  crowds  every  autunm,  especially  cranes, 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  thrushes,  larks,  and  others,  which  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  many  banquets.  They  detain  and  use  rain- 
water. It  has  a  safe  and  capacious  port,  very  deep  and  open 
to  the  south.  This  sometimes  holds  above  100  ships  of  burthen, 
and  defends  them  from  the  north  and  west  winds.  Larger  ships 
B^ay  find  a  shelter  in  it.  The  other  white  rock  is  sandy,  and 
has  springs  of  fresh  water.  It  has  rabbits ;  it  affords  no  pasture, 
but  it  grows  hemp.  It  has  towards  the  north  and  east  a  metal 
like  gold,  which  they  call  mummergoldt,  from  which  gold  may  be 
extracted,  and  sulphur  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  smelt- 
ing. Petrified  almonds  and  wax-candles  are  found  in  its  veins  in 
abundance,  and  snails  and  shells  converted  into  the  metallic  gold. 
There  are  small  metallic  branches,  as  of  trees,  so  fine  that  no 
artificer  could  make  such  of  gold.  The  island  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  capture  of  herrings,  and  now  abounds  with  fishi 
especially  oysters."  Pont.  Chorog.  p.  739,  740.  As  gold  is 
seldom  found  united  with  sulphur,  auriferous  pyrites  are  very 
rare,  though  some  have  been  found  in  Peru,  Siberia,  Sweden, 
and  Hungary.  .      - 
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rially  from  the  same  cause ;  but  thB  inniidation  of  C  H  a  P. 
1649  was  so  destructive,  that  but  a  small  part  of  < 
the  island  survived  it.''    If  another  attack  should 
wash  away  the  sandy  downs,  scarce  one-sixth  of* 
the  present  population  could  subsist 

Situated  near  nations  highly  civili2ed,  this  is- 
land exists  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  navigate  the 
£Ibe,  which,  from  its  dangerous  coast,  could  not 
be  entered  without  it.  A  sea*mark  by  day,  a  light- 
house by  night,  Heiligland  points  out  the  path  of 
safety  to  the  anxious  mariner,  and  abounds  with 
skilibl  pilots,  who  possess  the  local  knowledge 
which  he  needs.  They  conduct  vessels  to  the  Elbe, 
the  Weser,  the  £ider,  or  the  Hever.  But  though 
now  so  useful  to  the  navigator,  it  was  anciently  an 
object  of  ternnr.  Its  safe  harbour,  so  contiguous  to 
many  marts  of  wealth  and  industry,  long  invited  to 
it  the  adventurous  pirate.  From  the  age  of  the 
Saxons  almost  to  our  own,  it  has  been  thronged 
with  maritime  depredators.^'  It  is  a  subject  of 
geographical  contest,  whether  it  be  the  Actania 
of  Pliny,  and  the  island  of  the  Castum  Nemus  of 
Tacitus.'^ 


13  Busching's  Geog.  vol.  i. 

1'  It  has  been  often  the  seat  of  a  royal  residence.  Radbo- 
dusy  king  of  Frisia,  had  his  last  sovereignty  upon  it.  See  Ubbb 
Emmius,  p.  52.  The  Sea-kings  also  frequented  it.  But  this 
island  has  been  often  confounded  wkh  Helgoland,  a  populous 
district  of  Norway,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ohther's  voyage,  Al- 
fred's Orosius,  524.;  and  in  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  voyage, 
Hackluyt,  p.  268.;  and  of  which  the  kings  of  Helgoland,  men- 
tioned in  the  Norwegian  Chronicle,  were  kings.     Pont. 

'^  See  Pontanus,  665.  7S7. — Cluverius  gives  Heiligland  as 
Actania ;  and  Rugen,  from  its  wood  and  lake,  as  the  island  de- 
signated by  Tadtus,  Ant.  Germ.  107.  97.— Heiligland  has  no 
woods.    Pontanus,  while  he  hints  the  pretensions  of  Zealand, 


territory. 
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The  latest  account  of  this  curious  island  which 
has  appeared,  is  that  of  an  intelligent  traveller  who 
visited  it  in  1805,  from  which  it  appears,  that  its 
population  has  increased.^*  Connected  now  with 
the  trade  and  interest  of  Great  Britain,  its  pros- 
perity will  augment  with  our  commerce,  and  firom 
its  local  utility  as  a  safe  point  of  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  the  continent,  its  importance 
can  no  longer  be  under-valued.  The  island  of 
Nieuwerk,  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  is  a  mere 
sand,  with  a  beacon  to  guide  the  course  of  the  vp- 
proaching  mariner. 
Thdrcon-  The  territory  which  the  original  Saxons  occu- 
^J2^  pi^d  on  the  continent,  was  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula,  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Eyder.  This  latter  river  is  the  boundary 
of  Denmark,  and  has  always  been  understood  to 
mark  the  termination  of  the  German  states.'*  It 
rises  from  a  district  which  was  ancientiy  a  forest; 
and  from  Borsholm,  passing  Keil  and  Rensberg,  it 


seems  to  prefer  Heiligland,  because  it  is  near  the  Elbe,  and 
is  almost  a  translation  of  castum  nemus. 

1^  Dr.  Adam  Neale,  in  his  travels,  states,  <<  The  present  in- 
habitants amount  to  about  two  thousand  souls.  The  men  gain 
their  subsistence  by  fishing  and  pilotage,  while  the  women 
tend  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  cows,  and  cultivate  the  soil,  which 
produces  little  more  dian  barley  and  oats*  The  communica- 
tion between  the  cliff  and  the  downs  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
a  broad  wooden  staircase  fixed  in  the  rock,  which  is  red  brec- 
cia. There  are  three  wells  of  fresh  water,  but  scarcely  a  shrub 
or  tree  of  any  kind  in  the  island ;  and  turf,  wood,  fruit,  and 
garden  vegetables,  are  brought  from  Cuxhaven  and  Hamburg, 
in  exchange  for  the  fish  with  which  the  hardy  Heligolanders 
supply  these  towns." 

>«  Saxo  Gram.  Pk-eface,  p.  2.  Svaningius,  in  Steph.  Comm. 
in  Sax.  p.  16. 
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continues  its  course  into  the  British  Ocean  below 
Eiderstadt 

The  r^on  between  the  Eyder  and  the  Elbe, 
was  denominated  Nordalbingia,  and  its  inhabitants 
Nordalbingi,  in  the  earliest  records  we  possess  of 
these  parts.  ^^  North  of  the  Eyder,  extended  Sles- 
wick,  in  South  Jutland ;  and,  beyond  that,  the  dis- 
trict of  North  Jutland  was  continued  into  Wendila, 
and  ended  in  Skawen,  from  which  in  a  clear  at^ 
mosphere  the  rocks  of  Scandinavia  are  visible. 

Three  districts,  in  ancient  times,  divided  this 
country  of  Nordalbingia  or  Eald  '^Saexen.  These 
unequal  portions,  which  have  preserved  their  names 
to  recent  times,  are  Ditmarsia,  Stormaria,  and  Hol- 
satia.  The  progress  of  the  Slavi  occasioned  a 
fourth  division  in  the  province  of  Wagria.  As  the 
early  state  of  aU  distinguished  nations  is  a  curious 
subject  of  contemplation,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  add  a  short  account  of  the  provinces  which 
our  ancestors  first  occupied  on  the  Continent. 

Ditmarsia^*  is  separated  on  the  north  from  iKtmania. 
Sleswick  by  the  Eyder,  and  from  Stormaria  on  the 

^^  Ad.  Brem.  p.  6S. — The  PriTilegia,  Eccl.  Hammb.  146, 
147. — Helmoldus  Chron.  Slav.  40.  —  Some  name  the  people 
Transalbini. 

1^  So  Alfred,  in  his  Orosius,  p.  20,  2L»  and  his  kinsman  Ethel- 
werd,  833.,  entitle  this  region.  The  three  divisions  exist  in 
Ad.  Brem.  22.,  and  Helmoldus  Slav.  40.  Subsequent  geogra- 
phers acknowledge  it. 

*'  It  is  called  Thiat-mares-gaho  in  S.  Anscharius,  who  lived 
in  840,  and  in  whose  work  the  name  is  first  met  with.  1  Langb. 
Script.  347.  Thiatmaresca,  in  a  diploma  of  1059,  ib^and  Thi- 
atmar^oi,  in  Ad.  Brem.  22.  —  Teutomarsia,  Chryteus  Proem. 
—Also  Djthmersi,  Dytmerschi. — Suhm  has  investigated  the 
etymology  in  his  Nordfolk.  Oprin.  263. 

VOL*  !•  I 
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south  by  the  Stoer.  It  fronts  the  isles  pi  Bett- 
gland  and  Busen,  and  extends  in  lengUi  thiity* 
seven  milesi  and  in  breadth  twenty^three.  Its  ge* 
neral  aspect  is  a  soil*  low  and  marshy^  and  stiroDg 
mounds  are  necessary  to  keq>  the  ocean  to  its  na- 
tural limits.  The  land  on  the  coast  is  fiivoundde 
to  com  and  cattle ;  but  in  the  interior  appear  sterile 
sands,  or  uncultivated  marshes.  Its  inhabitants^ 
like  those  of  all  unfruitful  regions,  have  been  te* 
nacious  of  the  right  of  enjoying  their  poverty  ia 
independence,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  has 
favoured  their  military  exertions.  Their  habits  of 
warfare  and  scanty  liveUhood  produced  a  harshness 
of  disposition,  which  often  amounted  to  ferocity.*^ 
Stormaria.  Below  Ditmarsia,  and  reaching  to  the  £^ 
was  Stormaria.-^  The  Stoer,  which  named  tie 
province,  confined  it  on  the  north.  The  Suah, 
Trave,  and  Billa,  determined  the  rest  of  ids  extent 
It  was  almost  one  slimy  marsh.  The  wet  and  lov 
situation  of  Stormaria  and  Ditmarsia  exactly  corres- 
ponds with  the  Roman  account  of  the  Saxons  liv- 
ing in  inaccessible  marshes.^  The  Stoer  iafkiemlly 
to  navigation  and  fishing.  Stormaria  is  somewhat 
quadrangular,  and  its  sides  may  be  estimated  at 
thirty-three  miles.  ^ 

20  Pontanus,  ch.  667. — Cilicius  Belli  Ditmara,  42T.,  annexed 
to  Krantz. — Their  banner  was  an  armed  soldier  on  a  white 
horse. 

'^^  Ad.  Bretn.  p.  22.  derives  the  name  from  Storm,  a  meta- 
phor expressive  of  the  seditions  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  Stoer, 
the  river,  and  Ms^i,  the  residents  in  marshes,  seem  to  compose 
a  juster  etymology.    Chryteus  Sax.  66 — Pont.  664f. 

22  Saxones,  gentem  in  oceani  littoribus  et  paludibtis  inyiis  si- 
tarn.     Orosius,  ?•  32. 

2«  Pontanus,  666.— Ad.  Brem.  22.  distingurshea  the  Sinr- 
marii  with  the  epithet  nobiliores.  Their  banner  was  a  white 
20 
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tomniBB  fr^sm  Sleswidc  by  the  L^vescKi  oh  tfee  c  h  a  p. 
north,  bdiRided  by  Wagria  cm  the  east,  and  by  the  v^|:^. 
Trave  ott  th^  tonth**,  Holsatia  sti^etches  its  nu-  HoioUa. 
m«r<jus  woods  to  Ditmarsia.  The  local  appellation 
of  dig  iMgiwi  thus  eoH^ned  has  feeen,  by  a  tort  of 
geogtephfcd  ^ta^hresii,  applied  to  denominate  afl 
thdt  «6Wiiifty  w«eh  is  obtained  telthin  the  Eyder, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Tfave,  In  the  age  approaching 
the  ifisifod  ^  tbg  GOYidneirtil  residence  of  our  an- 
OBrtofs^  d»d  HolfcJati  were  ^kwninally  a»  well  as  ter- 
ritoiWJf  dtetingnished  from  this  ottier  states  which 
wehwecdAsidered.**  Theit  country  received  from 
the  boiiff^  of  MMf^  €W^  pei^uKa^  chai^acteristic. 
As  tJKT  widM«ra  amid  tottthern  coasts  of  EaJd  Saexen 
were  rq>e«i«ions  of  quagmires,  tfie  loflier  Holsatia 
presented  a  continued  successi<Mi  of  forests,  and  of 
plains  which  admitted  cultivation. 

Strength  and  €fourage  were  qualities  which  grew 
«p  with  the  H<dsatian,  in  common  with  his  neigh- 


fiwsD  witii  itgoideit  ooUar.  Hanmaburg  (Hamburg)  was  their 
metropolis,  which,  before  the  eleventh  century,  had  been  viris  et 
armis  potena ;  but  in  Adam's  time,  was  in  solitudinem  redacta.  Jb. 

'^  Holsatia  was  42  miles  from  Wilster  to  Kiel,  and  about  S3 
from  Hanrahuw  te  New  Munster.    PoBtan.  665. 

^  Their  etymology  has  been  variously  stated;  1.  from 
the  woods  they  inhabited ;  Holt,  a  wood ;  saten,  to  be  seated. 
Ad.  Brem.  and  Pontan— 2.  From  their  country  having  been 
called  Olt  Saxen,  Old  Saxony.  Shering,  De  Gent.  Angl.  28. 
It  certainly  was  so  named  by  Ravenna,  Geog.  lib.  v.  s.  31. 
So  in  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  15.  and  lib.  v.  c.  11.  Chron*  Sax. 
p.  13.  By  Gregory,  £p.  Bib.  Mag.  v.  16.  p.  101.,  and  Boniface, 
ib.  p.  55^  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century.  Nennius,  3  Gale 
Script.  Angl.  115. — 3.  See  another  derivation  in  Verstegan,  91. 
Eginhard,  in  the  ninth  century,  names  it  Holdunstetch.  The 
derivation  of  Adam  of  Bremen  has  prevailed. 

I  2 
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BOOK  130,000  conquerors ^  who  established  themselves 
in  the  northern  provinces.  Caesar  defeated  them 
with  great  destruction;  but  he  admits  that  France, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine  and  Mame,  was  peopled 
by  German  tribes,  difierimg  from  the  Kelts  in  lan- 
guage, laws,  and  customs,  little  civilized,  averse  to 
trade,  but  excelling  in  '  bravery. 

The  same  insuppressible  love  of  distinction  and 
adventure  which  led  Caesar  into  Britain,  actuated 
him  to  an  invasion  of  Germany.  He  resolved  to 
pass  the  Rhine,  that  he  might  show  them  liiat  the 
Romans  oould  both  dare  and  accomplish  the  at- 
tempt *  He  was  offered  ships ;  but  he  chose  to 
construct  a  bridge,  as  better  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  nation.*  He  crossed  the  Rhine, 
burnt  the  towns  and  villages  of  one  tribe,  alanned 
others  J  and  after  staying  eighteen  days  in  the 
country,  returned  to  •  France,  and  madb  his  first 
incursion  into  Britain.  In  a  subsequent  year,  he 
entered  Germany  again  by  a  temporary  bridge;  but 
the  natives  retiring  to  their  woods,  he  thought  it 
dangerous  to  pursue  them,  and  left  a  garrison  on 
the  Rhine.  ^  He  used  some  German  auxiliaries 
against  the  Gauls;  and  was  materially  benefited 
by  a  charge  of  German  horse,  in  his  great  battle 
at  Pharsalia.  ®  His  vast  project  of  entermg  and 
subduing  Germany  from  the  Euxine  has  been  al- 
ready noticed. 


3  So  one  of  the  ICeltic  princes  told  Gsesar^  lib.  i.  o»  23.  In 
combating  these  Germans,  the  Eduari  of  Gaul,  a  Keltic  race, 
had  lost  almost  all  their  nobility,  senate,  and  carahy. 

*  Caesar,  Kb.  ii.  c.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  }. 

^  Ciesar,  lib.  iv.  c.  13.      *  lb.  c.  15.     •  lb.  c.  16.  c.  17- 

'  Caesar,  lib.  vi.  c.  27.  ^  Florus. 
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Ybt  Caesar  had  but  irfiown  Gennany  to  the  Ro-  chap. 
maiis^  as  he  had  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  ^^^' 
Britain.  It  was  the  succeeding  reign  of  Augustus^ 
which  was  the  actual  sera  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  power  in  Gennany,  as  that  of  Clau- 
dius afterwards  introduced  it  into  our  island.  The 
reign  of  Augustus  was,  therefore,  as  important  in 
its  C(N3flequences  to  the  Barbaric  as  it  yvM  to  the 
Roman  mind  It  spread  an  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion through  the  outer  circle  of  his  civilized  ^n- 
pire,  superior  to  that  which  its  varying  provinces 
had  before  enjoyed;  and  it  began  the  improvement 
of  the  German  intellect  and  society,  by  adding  to 
the  princi]^es,  customs^  and  spirit  of  the  Barbaric 
continent,  whatever  its  uncivilized  tribes  could  suc- 
cessively imbibe,  of  the  literature  and  arts  of  the 
Roman  world  The  Germans  had  much,  which  the 
wild  savages  of  the  New  World  have  been  found 
without,  and  in  which  even  tlie  Romans  were  defi- 
cient j  for  they  had  some  of  the  noblest  principles 
of  social  polity  and  morals;  but  they  had  scarcely 
any  literature,  few  arts,  few  luxuries,  and  no  refine- 
ment When  these  became  united  to  their  own 
nobility  of  spirit  and  political  principles,  kingdoms 
arose  in  many  parts  of  £ur<^e,  whose  peoples  have 
far  transcended  those  of  the  Grecian  states,  and 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

Under  Augustus,  Gaul  or  France  was  com- 
pletely  reduced  to  Roman  provinces;  and  most  of 
its  natives  adopted  the  Roman  appearance,  lan- 
guage»  and  modes  of  liie,  and  polity*  Many  colo- 
nies of  the  Romans  were  planted  both  in  France 
and  Spsun,  each  a  little  image  of  Rome ;  and  the 
natives  assisted  him  to  subdue  the  Germans. 

Thb  country  between  Gaul  and  the  Rhme  was 
I  4 
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BOOK  also  subdued  into  Roman  provinces,  and  roads 
^  ,^  1  were  constructed  in  every  part  Eight  of  these 
were  made  in  Belgium,  diverging  from  a  single 
town.  All  these  parts  were  formed  into  two  grand 
divisions,  called  Germania  Prima,  and  Germania 
Secunda. 

Castles  and  forts  were  built  all  along  the  Rhine, 
nearly  fifty,  and  chiefly  on  its  left:  bank,  over  which 
several  bridges  were  thrown.  A  whole  nation,  the 
Ubii,  was  transplanted  from  beyond  the  Rhine  to 
live  along  its  left:  side:  a  Roman  colony  was 
placed  among  them,  which  increased  aft:erwards 
into  the  city  of  Cologne.  Other  towns,  as  Mentz, 
Bonn,  Worms,  and  Spires,  arose  from  Roman  sta^ 
tions.  Eight  legions  were  divided  and  placed  in 
the  most  commanding  spots  to  watch  and  overawe 
the  Germans ;  and  Augustus  expressed  and  culti- 
vated so  strong  an  attachment  to  them,  that  he 
had  a  body  of  Germans  for  his  guard. 

Thus  the  reign  of  Augustus  completely  reduced 
all  the  regions  up  to  the  Rhine  into  Uie  condition  of 
Roman  provinces :  all  within  that  boundary  were 
debilitated  into  a  state  of  subjection,  and  of  begin- 
ning civilisation. 

The  natives  immediately  beyond  the  Rhine 
stretching  to  the  ancient  country  of  our  ancestors, 
were  the  Batavi,  in  the  present  Holland ;  the 
Frisii,  in  Friesland ;  the  Bructeri,  towards  the  Ems; 
the  Catti,  and  the  Cherusci,  who  extended  to  the 
Weser  j  and  the  Chauci,  who  inhabited  the  shores 
from  the  Weser  to  the  Elbe ;  while  the  Suevi  spread 
from  the  Main  to  the  Danube.  The  German  na- 
tions nearest  to  the  Rhine  frequently  passed  it  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  attack  the  stations  of  the 
Romans ;   and  these  as  willingly  crossed  the  same 
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river  to  defeat,  plunder,  and  ravage,  as  far  as  tliey  CHAP, 
could  penetrate.  '"' 

Augustus  frequently  visited  these  parts  of  Ger- 
many; but  operated  more  decisively  on  its  southern 
regions.  From  the  progress  of  his  legions,  the 
southern  part,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Nori- 
cum ;  and  two  other  contiguous  provinces,  called 
Rhetia  and  Vindelicia,  were  also  established  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adige.* 
The  capital  of  Vindelicia  was  the  present  Augsburg, 
which  Tacitus  then  called  a  most  splendid  colony. 
The  Roman  dominion  being  thus  established  in  tiie 
southern  district  of  Germany,  the  Emperor's  son- 
in-law,  Drusus,  felt  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise 
nrhich  had  incited  Caesar ;  projected  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  Continent,  and  actually  began  it.  A 
passage  in  Tacitus  displays  the  insatiable  thirst  of 
distinction,  with  which  the  active-minded  youths 
of  Rome,  were  urged  upon  expeditions  incompati- 
ble with  the  comforts  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Dru^ 
sus  crossed  the  Rhine  from  Holland,  and  ravaged 
around  to  the  Main,  while  a  fleet  navigated  along 
the  coast  into  the  Zuyderzee,  and  the  Ems.  In  the 
ensuing  spring  he  penetrated  to  the  Weser,  and  in 
another  year  to  the  Elbe,  laying  the  country  waste, 
and  building  forts  on  the  Maese,  the  Rhine,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Elbe ;  but  before  he  passed  that 
river,  he  suddenly  received,  from  natural  causes^ 
the  fate  which  he  was  unsparingly  deaUng  to  others. 
Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  station,  though  not  to 
the  abilities  of  Drusus.  He  moved  several  times 
into  Germany.    In  one  year  he  passed  the  Weser  ; 

»  Tacitus- 
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The  occupations  of  its  inhabitants  have  gene- 
rally been  those  of  the  fisherman  and  the  pilot. 
Perpetually  at  sea,  like  their  Saxon  ancestors,  they 
disregard  the  terrors  of  the  ocean.  Their  food 
consists  of  their  oats,  and  the  produce  of  their  nets. 
But  though  sacred  in  human  estimation,  the  ele- 
ments have  not  respected  this  island.  In  the  year 
800,  a  furious  tempest  from  the  north-west  occa- 
sioned the  greater  portion  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  waves.    In  ISOO  and  1500  it  su£^ed  mate- 


of  it  excel  three  of  Eyderstadt.    It  has  lettuces,  radishes,  and 
spillage,  and  is  free  from  serpents,  toads,  and  every  Tenomous 
animal.    It  has  fine  cattle  and  horses,  but  their  motions  must 
be  restricted  or  they  fall  into  the  sea-     The  air  is  pure  and  sa- 
lubrious.   It  has  a  church,  50  families,  and  about  SOO  inhabi- 
tants, an  industrious  and  healthy  race,  skilled  in  navigation,  and 
rich,  and  advancing  themselves  in  other  regions  to  wealth  and 
dignities.    The  rock  abounds  with  birds,  of  whom  incredible 
numbers  fly  hither  in  crowds  every  autumn,  especially  cranes, 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  thrushes,  larks,  and  others,  which  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  many  banquets.  They  detain  and  use  rain- 
water.   It  has  a  safe  and  edacious  por^  very  deep  and  open 
to  the  south.  This  sometimes  holds  above  100  ships  of  burthen, 
and  defends  them  from  the  north  and  west  winds.  Larger  ships 
niay  find  a  shelter  in  it.     The  other  white  rock  is  sandy,  fM^d 
has  springs  of  fresh  water.  It  has  rabbits ;  it  affords  no  pasture, 
but  it  grows  hemp.    It  has  towards  the  north  and  east  a  metal 
like  gold,  which  they  call  mummergoldt,  from  which  gold  may  be 
extracted,  and  sulphur  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  smelt- 
ing. Petrified  almonds  and  wax-candles  are  found  in  its  veins  in 
abundance,  and  snails  and  shells  converted  into  the  metallic  gold. 
There  are  small  metallic  branches,  as  of  trees,  so  fine  that  no 
artificer  could  make  such  of  gold.    The  island  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  capture  of  herrings,  and  now  abounds  with  fish, 
especially  oysters."    Pont.  Chorog.  p.  739,  740.    As  gold  is 
seldom  found  united  with  sulphur,  auriferous  pyrites  are  very 
rare,  though  some  have  been  found  in  Peru,  Siberia,  Sweden, 
and  Hungary. 
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rtally  from  the  same  cause ;  but  thie  itrandation  of  C  H  A  P. 
1649  was  so  destructive,  that  but  a  small  part  of  ^^\ 
the  island  survived  it.^'    If  another  attack  should 
wash  away  the  sandy  downs,  scarce  one-sixth  of  * 
the  present  population  could  subsist. 

Situated  near  nations  highly  civilized,  this  is- 
land exists  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  navigate  the 
Elbe,  which,  from  its  dang^ous  coast,  could  not 
be  entered  without  it.  A  sea-mark  by  day,  a  light- 
house by  night,  Heiligland  points  out  the  path  of 
safety  to  the  anxious  mariner,  and  abounds  with 
skilibl  pilots,  who  possess  the  local  knowledge 
which  he  needs.  They  conduct  vessels  to  the  Elbe, 
the  Weser,  the  Eider,  or  the  Hever.  But  though 
now  so  useful  to  the  navigator,  it  was  anciently  an 
object  of  ternnr.  Its  safe  harbour,  so  contiguous  to 
many  marts  of  wealth  and  industry,  long  invited  to 
it  the  adventurous  pirate.  From  the  age  of  the 
Saxons  almost  to  our  own,  it  has  been  thronged 
widi  maritime  depredators.^'  It  is  a  subject  of 
geographical  contest,  whether  it  be  the  Actania 
of  Pliny,  and  the  island  of  the  Castum  Nemus  of 
Tacitus.'^ 


12  Busching's  Geog.  vol.  i. 

13  It  kas  been  often  the  seat  of  a  royal  residence.  Radbo- 
das,  king  of  Frisia,  had  his  last  sovereignty  upon  it.  See  Ubbo 
Enuniiis,  p.  52.  The  Sea-kings  also  firequented  it.  Bat  this 
island  has  been  often  confounded  vith  I^lgoland,  a  populous 
district  of  Norway,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ohther's  voyage,  Al- 
fred's Orosius,  24.;  and  in  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  voyage, 
Hockluyt,  p.  268. ;  and  of  which  the  kings  of  Helgoland,  men- 
tioned in  the  Norwegian  Chronicle,  were  kings.     Pont. 

1^  See  Pontanus,  665.  7S7. — Cluverius  gives  Heiligland  as 
Actania ;  and  Rugen,  from  its  wood  and  lake,  as  the  island  de- 
signated by  Tacttus,  Ant.  Germ.  107.  97.*-*  Heiligland  has  no 
woods.     Pontanus,  while  he  hints  the  pretensions  of  Zealand, 
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B  o  o  K  the  Germans  had  all  the  Roman  habits  and  peculiar 
civilisation  in  their  immediate  contemplation :  and 
all  that  intercourse  occurred,  which, — solarge  apor- 
tion  of  the  country,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Weser, 
being  made  Roman  provinces;  which,  the  serving 
of  their  chiefs  and  people  in  the  Roman  armies,  and 
acting  with  them  as  allies ;  and  which,  their  perpe- 
tual communications  with  the  numerous  Roman 
forts  and  stations,  —  could  produce.  Germany  was 
thus  constantly  advancing  to  improvement  from  the 
time  that  Augustus  established  the  Roman  armies 
on  its  continent;  and  the  successes  of  Arminius 
kept  it  from  being  too  Romanised.  By  driving 
back  the  Romans  to  the  Rhine,  he  preserved  to  his 
countrymen  and  their  neighbours  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing, not  merely  in  independence,  but  of  pre- 
serving their  native  manners  and  customs,  with  only 
so  much  addition  of  the  Roman  civilisation  as 
would  naturally  and  beneficially  harmonise  with 
these.  Many  new  ideas,  feelings,  reasonings,  and 
habits,  must  have  resulted  from  this  mixture ;  and 
the  peculiar  minds  and  views  of  the  Germans  must 
have  been  both  excited  and  enlarged.  The  result 
of  this  union  of  Roman  and  German  improvement, 
was  the  gradual  formation  of  that  new  species  of 
the  human  character  and  society  which  has  de- 
scended with  increasing  melioration  to  all  the  mo- 
dem states  of  Europe. 

Germany  was  not  at  this  time  very  populous. 
The  Hercynian  forest,  sixty  days'  journey  in  length, 
overspread  a  large  portion  of  its  surface.  Each 
state  made  a  little  desart  around  it  for  its  defence; 
and  the  Suevi  who  were  in  Suabia  and  Franconia, 
used  this  desolating  protection  so  abundantly,  that 
they  kept  the  country  for  500  miles  around  them 
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in  a  deva^ted  condition.  The  population  of  Ger- 
many was,  tiierefore,  but  scanty,  and  dwelt  chiefly 
near  the  rivers,  at  their  mouths,  and  on  the  sea- 
coasts.  The  Roman  invasions  repeatedly  thinned 
the  numbers  of  their  tribes,  by  the  slaughter  of 
their  battles  and  subsequent  cruelties;  and  when 
new  populations  multiplied,  as  these  existed  under 
new  circumstances,  and  amid  many  alterations  of 
native  manners  around  them,  every  succeeding  ge- 
ne^tion  differed  from  its  predecessors:  and  this' 
difference,  from  the  continual  intercourse  with  the 
only  civilised  empire  which  then  existed,  was  that 
of  progressive  improvement  producing  progressive 
power,  until  Rome  became  their  conquest,  and  its 
provinces  their  spoil,  and  the  suites  of  their  new 
kingdoms. 

Germanicus  renewed  the  victories  of  his  father 
Drusus,  and  endangered  for  a  while  the  independ- 
ence of  the  barbaric  continent.  His  warfare,  though 
his  name  lives  in  the  panegyric  of  Tacitus,  can  be 
only  compared  with  that,  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  our  days  in  St.  Domingo.  His  first  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of 
human  slaughter.  One  part  of  his  legions,  having 
destroyed  their  mutinous  comrades,  desired  to  at- 
tack the  enemy,  to  appease,  by  the  blood  of  tiie 
Germans,  the  manes  of  their  rebellious  fellow- 
soldiers.  They  accordingly  rushed  to  the  massacre 
of  the  Marsi.  <<  Germanicus,  to  spread  the  slaugh- 
ter as  wide  as  possible,  divided,  his  men  into  four 
battalions.  The  country  fifty  miles  round  was  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword :  neither  sex  nor  age  ex- 
cited pity  J  nor  any  places,  holy  or  profane ;  their 
sacred  temple,  the  Tanfanas,  was  destroyed.  This 
slaughter  was  perpetrated  without  their  receiving  a 
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south  by  the  Stoer.  It  fr<mts  the  isles  ^of  Hcifi* 
gland  and  Busen^  and  extends  in  lengtli  tiiirty* 
seven  mites,  and  in  breadth  twenty-three.  Its  ge-* 
neral  aspect  is  a  soil'  low  and  marshy,  and  strong 
mounds  are  necessary  to  ke^  the  ocean  to  its  na- 
tural limits.  The  land  on  the  coast  is  ^vouiable 
to  corn  and  cattle;,  but  in  the  interior  appear  sterile 
sands,  or  uncultivated  marshes.  Its  inhabitants^ 
like  those  of  all  unfruitful  regions,  have  been  te^ 
nacious  of  the  right  of  enjoying  their  poverty  in 
independence,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  has 
favoured  their  military  exertions.  Their  habits  of 
warfare  and  scanty  livelihood  produced  a  harshness 
of  disposition,  which  oflen  amounted  to  ferocity.^ 
Stormaria.  Below  Ditmarsia,  and  reaching  to  the  £lbe, 
was  Stormaria.  ^^  The  Stoer,  which  named  the 
province,  confined  it  on  the  north.  The  Suala> 
Trave,  and  Billa,  determined  the  rest  of  its  extent 
It  was  almost  one  slimy  marsh.  The  wet  and  lov 
situation  of  Stormaria  and  Ditmarsia  exacdy  conres- 
ponds  with  the  Roman  account  of  the  Saxons  liv- 
ing in  inaccessible  marshes.^  The  Stoer  is  fidendly 
to  navigation  and  fishing.  Stormaria  is  somewhat 
quadrangiilar,  and  its  sides  may  be  estimated  at 
thirty-three  miles.  ^ 

20  Pontanus,  ch.  667.-*-CiIiciu8  Belli  Ditmars.  427.,  annexed 
to  Krantz. — Their  banner  was  an  armed  soldier  on  a  white 
horse. 

'^^  Ad.  Brem.  p.  22.  derives  Uie  name  from  Storm,  a  meta* 
phor  expressive  of  the  seditions  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  Stoer, 
the  river,  and  Mi^si,  the  residents  in  marshes,  seem  to  compose 
a  juster  etymology.  Chryteus  Sax.  66 — Pont.  664. 
.  22  Saxones,  gentem  in  oceani  littoribus  et  paludibos  inviis  si- 
tam.    Orosius,  7.  32. 

23  Pontanus,  666.— Ad.  Brem.  22.  distinguishes  the  Star- 
marii  with  the  epithet  nobiliores.    Their  banner  was^a  white 
30 
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DsviDSo  tr^Mk  Sleswick  by  the  Lcivesou  on  the  c  H  a  p, 
north,  bduiMled  by  Wagria  cm  the  east,  and  by  the  .  3.    . 
Trav^  en  th^  toBtk*<   Holsatia  sti^etehes  its  nu-  Hobatia. 
memus  wood9  to  IKtmaandia«     The  locsi  appellation 
of  Afg  i^^igixMi  thus  ci»nAne^  has  been,  by  a  tort  of 
geo^flsicdl  ^atftchr^ii^i  applied  to  drao6iinate  afl 
tbdt  emt^  vAieh  is  cMtained  ^thin  the  Eyder, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Tfave.     In  the  a^e  approaching 
the  fsaMd  ^  tbd  eorntinental  r^denee  of  our  an- 
cestors; fte  Holtlati  were  ^omii^Uy  as  well  as  ter- 
ritortdiy  dfetlngttished  fl*om  th^  oftier  states  which 
we  hnre  c^iftsidered.^  Th^  country  received  from 
the  bottn^  of  attfiiMte^  o6^  p^uliai^  chas^acteristic. 
As  tin  wiiKMmti  «ld  souchern  coasts  of  Eald  Saexen 
were  r^endtions  of  quagmires,  the  loftier  Holsatia 
presented  a  continued  succession  of  forests,  and  of 
plains  which  admitted  cultivation. 

Strength  and  eourage  were  qualities  which  grew 
up  wilh  the  Hi^satian,  in  common  with  his  neigh- 


whk  9  golden  ct^ar.  Haimnabuf^  (Hamburg)  was  their 
metropolis,  which,  before  the  eleventh  century,  had  been  viris  et 
armis  potens ;  but  in  Adam's  time,  was  in  solitudinem  redacta.  lb. 

'^  HoJsatia  was  42  miles  from  Wilster  to  Kiel,  and  about  S3 
from  Hanrahuw  to  New  Munater.    Pontan.  665. 

^  llieir  etymology  has  been  variously  stated;  1.  from 
the  woods  they  inhabited ;  Holt,  a  wood ;  saten,  to  be  seated. 
Ad.  Brem.  and  Pontan. — 2.  From  their  country  having  been 
called  Olt  Saxen,  Old  Saxony.  Shering,  De  Gent.  Angl.  28. 
It  certainly  was  so  named  by  Ravenna,  Geog.  lib.  v.  s.  31. 
So  in  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  15.  and  lib.  v.  c.  11.  Chron.  Sax. 
p.  13.  By  Gregory,  £p.  Bib.  Mag.  v.  16.  p.  101.,  and  Boniface, 
ib.  p.  55^  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century.  Nennius,  3  Gale 
Script.  Angl.  115. — 3.  See  another  derivation  in  Verstegan,  91. 
Eginhard,  in  the  ninth  century,  names  it  Holdunstetch.  Tlie 
derivation  of  Adam  of  Bremen  has  prevailed. 

I  2 
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s  ^  o  K  qualities  which  were  connected  with  it,  and  which 
^  -/.v  could  be  excited  by  a  struggle  with  an  enemy  so 
renowned  and  so  successful.     War  became  tiieir 
necessity,  as  well  as  the  theatre  of  their  glory; 
and  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  under  their  swords,  the  German 
nations  beyond  the  Rhine  on  the  west,  and  beyond 
the  Danube  on  the  east,  were,  under  various  de- 
nominations, of  Marcomanni,  Alemaimi,  Franks, 
Saxons,  Burgundians,  Lombards,  and  Goths,  every 
year  training  and  educating  themselves  in  those 
military  habits,  laws,  and  exercises,  and  correspond- 
ing policy  and  institutions,  which  new  events  and 
experience  discovered  to  be  most  effective  for  their 
own  welfare  and  the  annoyance  of  their  enemy. 
They  were  in  every  generation  becoming  more  and 
more  the  Spartans  of  modem  Europe.     Their  mar- 
tial systems  increased  progressively  in  wisdom  and 
vigour.     The  whole  frame  of  their  society  was 
made  subservient  to  their  warlike  objects  j  and  it 
became  impossible  for  Rome,  in  the  degeneracy 
of  its  confined  civiUsation,  to  withstand  the  unre* 
mitted  onsets  of  a  people  daily  attaining  superiority 
in  force  of  mind,  loftiness  of  spirit,  ardent  feel- 
ing, and  moral  fortitude  and  probity,  as  well  as  in 
technical  discipline  and  manual  activity. 
A.C.17.        The  recal  of   Germanicus  ended  the  progress 
^he^     of  the  Romans  in  the  north  of  Germany.     They 
^S""*     had  many  conflicts  and  some  successes ;  but  they 
Rhine.       never  reached  the   Elbe  again.     They  retreated 
gradually  to  the  south,  though  not  with  perpetual 
retrogression.    Sometimes  the  interior  tribes  of  the 
country  were  afflicted  by  their  victorious  invasions, 
and  as  often  were  consoled  by  their  expulsion. 
At  one  period  Hadrian  made  a  rampart  for  sixty 
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leagues,  frcnn  Neustadt  on  the  Danube  to  Wimpfen  char 
on  the  Neckar,  which  lasted  till  Aurelian  :  the  na-  ^!l 
tives  then  pulled  it  down.  Probus  replaced  it  with 
stone;  but  it  soon  became  an  ineffective  barrier. 
At  length,  after  various  conflicts,  the  Rhine,  near 
the  modem  Leyden,  separated  the  Romans  and 
their  allies  from  the  free  nations  of  the  north.'® 
It  was  not,  indeed,  an  impassable  boundary,  but 
the  Romans  generally  kept  within  it :  and  thus  the 
nations  beyond,  and  more  especially  the  Saxons, 
who  were  among  the  most  remote,  had  full  leisure 
to  increase  their  population,  and  to  improve  the 
propitious  circumstances  which  attended  their  pe- 
culiar situation. 

The  jealousy  of  Tiberius  having  stopped  Ger- 
manicus  from  annihilating  Arminius,  and  from  de- 
stroying the  nations  beyond  the  Weser  sufficiently 
for  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  Elbe, 
all  the  German  tribes  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic 
were  left  to  act,  fight,  and  improve,  with  the  new 
arts  and  knowledge  which  they  had  learnt  from  the 
Romans,  and  which  they  afterwards  imbibed  from 
their  intercourse  with  the  empire. 

Their  continuation  in  an  independent  state,  was 
favoured  by  the  fall  of  Arminius.  His  talents  and^ 
ambition  might  have  subdued  the  north-western 
coast  of  Germany  into  one  dominion  ;  but  he  being 
killed,  and  his  Cherusci  weakened,  no  similar  hero, 
smd  no  great  kingdom,  which  such  a  character  usu^ 

^  Bebelius  too  eageriy  denies  that  any  part  of  Germany 
beyond  the  Rhine  was  conqaered,  though  the  emperOrs  arro* 
giUed  die  surname  Germanicus.  Orat  vet.  Ger.  1  Schard.  257 • 
Mascou  fiurly  states  the  fact,  i.  p.  131.— The  Tabula  Pouting. 
(on  which  some  excellent  remarks  of  M.  Freret  are  in  Mem. 
▼il  p.  292.)  confirms  this  boundary.  , 
VOL.  I.  K 
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BOOK  ally  founds,  arose  in  those  parts.  Hence  every  state 
~  \'  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  amongst  these  the 
Saxons,  grew  up  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  energies 
and  means  of  power.  Warlike  activity  was  neces- 
sarily their  predominating  principle,  not  only  to 
repel  the  Romans,  but  to  protect  themselves  from 
each  other.  It  was  indeed  an  essential  individual 
quality.  The  life  of  each  depended  on  his  martial 
efficiency  j  for  their  waria  were  always  those  of  de» 
solation  and  death* 

The  Romans  continued  to  be  the  military  edu- 
cators of  the  /population  in  these  parts,  without 
intending  an  effect  so  dangerous  to  their  dominion. 
But  their  new  principle  or  necessity,  of  forming 
part  of  their  armies  of  German  troops,  led  to  this 
momentous  result.  They  frequently  felt  its  evil 
without  changing  their  system.  So  early  as  the 
year  28,  the  Frisii,  the  neighbours  of  the  Saxons, 
and  some  of  whose  nobles  had  served  in  the  Ro- 
man armies,  revolted,  and  for  a  long  time  remained 
*•  independent  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  Batavi 
were  serving  in  the  Roman  armies  in  Britain.  * 

From  the  Batavian  marshes,  in  A.  D.  47,  Gen- 
nascus  became  the  leader  of  the  Chaud,  and  began 
that  plan  of  operations  which  the  Saxons  in  an 
after  age  so  eagerly  pursued.  He  plundered  on  Gaul 
with  light  ships.  He  became  strong  enough  to 
invade  Lower  Gehnany.  *>  In  A.  D.  69,  the  Em- 
peror  Vitellias  became  so  fond  of  his  German  aux- 
iliaries, as  to  take  them  to  Rome,  in  theu-  dresses 
of  skins  and  long  spears,  and  to  consult  their  su- 
perstitions.^  Aft;er  him  Civilis  proved  what  military 

!!  TacR.  Anp.  lib.  iv.  20  bjo.  Ca«8.  lib.  Ix. 

-2i  Tac.  Ami.  lib.  xi.  c.  18.    . 
^  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  ii.     Suet,  in  Vit. 
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eflSciency  the  tribes  of  these  regions  had  acquired  C  H  A^,: 
fix)in  Roman  tuition.  He  had  served  among  the 
Batavian  cavalry  that  was  employed  in  Britain, 
and  he  visited  Rome.  He  found  tiie  sailors  in  the 
Roman  fleet  on  the  Rhine  to  be  chiefly  Bato^vi. 
With  talents,  which  Tacitus  compares  with  those 
of  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  he  roused  his  country- 
men to  arms  against  the  Romans.  The  whole  Ba- 
tavian nation,  Bructeri,  Tencteri,  and  their  neigh- 
bours, allied  with  him.  He  defeated  the  imperial 
armies,  and  was  joined  by  the  auxiliary  forces, 
whom  the  Romans  had  trained.  The  Gauls  sub- 
mitted to  him-  One  division  of  his  navy  sunk  or 
took  the  Roman  fleet ;  and  he  equipped  another 
to  intercept  their  supplies  from  Gaul.  Defeated  at 
one  time,  he  mamtained  a  doubtful  battle  at  another, 
and  at  last  obtained  a  creditable  peace ;  and  the 
Romans  again  took  Batavians  into  their  service 
in  Britain.^  These  events  deserve  our  contenv- 
plation,  because  they  show  that  great  improve- 
ments flowed  from  the  Romans,  towards  the  regions 
where  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  stationed. 

From  Civilis  to  Caracalla,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  the  emperors  left  the  nations  beyond 
the  Rhme,  to  the  natural  course  of  their  own  means 
of  continuing  the  progress,  which  the  preceding 
events  had  excited.      In  Caracalla's  reign,   the 

tt  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  iv.  Civilis  had  maintained  a  personal 
fnendship  with  Vespasian.  "  Cum  privatus  esset  amici  voca- 
bamur,"  Ub.  v.  c.  26.  Mascou,  to  his  summary  of  the  acUons 
of  CivUis,  adds  that  his  memory  continued  dear  to  the  Hol- 
landefs:  that  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  States  General  there 
were  twelve  pictures  of  his  exploiU,  by  Otto  Veenius ;  and  that 
the  Dutch  were  fond  of  comparing  him  with  their  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,   "  the  fountain  ofthe  liberties  of  Holland. 

Vol.  I  p,  159. 
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BOOR  tribes  that  dwelt  on  the  Elbe  near  the  North  Sea»  a  ^ 
^jrj'^^  position  that  includes  the  Saxons,  felt  so  highly 
their  own  importance,  as  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Rome  offering  peace,  but  requiring  money  for  ob- 
serving it  The  emperor  gave  the  demanded  pay- 
ment; and  so  greatly  favoured  them,  as  to  form  a 
German  body-guard,  and  to  wear  himself  a  German 
dress*  ** 

But  the  savage  Maximin  soon  changed  this  fiat' 
Biae  of  the  tering  scene.  After  the  assassination  of  Alexander 
A.D*  Severus,  the  ferocio.us  Thracian  assumed  the  con- 
235-240.  taminated  purple,  and  announced  his  accession  to 
the  north  of  Germany  in  a  series  of  victorious 
slaughter  and  unrelenting  devastation.  So  irre- 
sistible was  the  tempest,  that  unless  (says  the  liis* 
torian)  the  Germans  had  escaped  by  their  rivers, 
marshes,  and  woods,  he  would  have  reduced  all 
Germany  into  subjection.  His  furious  valour  once 
betrayed  him  into  a  situation  of  so  much  danger  in 
a  marsh,  that  he  was  saved  with  difficulty,  while  his 
horse  was  drowning.  His  haughty  letters  to  the 
senate  display  the  exultation  and  the  ferocity  of  his 
mind.  "  We  cannot  relate  to  you  how  much  we 
have  done.  For  the  space  of  four  hundred  miles 
we  have  burnt  the  German  towns;  we  have  brought 
away  their  flocks,  enslaved  their  inhabitants,  and 
slain  the  armed.  We  should  have  assailed  their 
woods,  if  the  depths  of  the  marshes  had  permitted 
us  to  pass."^ 

This  destructive  invasion,  like  many  other  evils, 

24  Herodian,  lib.  iv.  c.  7- 

2*  JuL  Ci^itol.  Maxim,  c.  12.  Herodian^  lib.  vii.  p.  146.  ed. 
Steph.  Tlie  history  of  Maximin  is  related  by  Mr.  Gibbon  with 
elegance  and  accuracy,  i.  p.  173 — 190.  4to. 
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generated,  by  the  greatness  of  the  necessity,  a  €HA.P,. 
proportionate  benefit  By  a  conjecture  more  pro-  i  ^-  '^^ 
bable  in  itself,  and  more  consistent  with  contempo- 
raneous facts,  than  any  other  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, a  modern  writer  has  very  happily  ascribed 
to  it  the  formation  of  that  important  confederation^ 
which,  under  the  name  of  Francs,  withstood  the 
Roman  arms,  and  pi-eserved  the  liberties  of 
Germany.  * 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  Their  true 
about  the  year  240  a  new  confederation  was  formed,  ®"^* 
under  the  name  of  Francs,  by  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  ^Weser.  As  the  incur, 
sion  of  Maximin  took  place  about  the  year  235^ 
the  additional  supposition  of  Spener  is  very  happy, 
that  this  ccmfederation  arose  from  a  genera]  desire 
of  security  and  revenge. 

The  horizon  of  Rome  was  at  this  juncture  dark- 
ening :  civil  wars  were  consuming  the  strength  of 
the  empire;  and  its  Germanic  enemies,  who  had 
many  losses  of  liberty,  life,  and  property  to  avenge, 
were  learning  the  dangerous  secret  of  the  benefit 
<^  union.  The  ^Alemanni  had  alarmed  Marcus 
Aurelius  with  its  first  exhibition*  The  advantage 
of  this  confederation  generated  others,  until  the 
Roman  empire  wais  overwhelmed  by  the  accumu* 


^  Spener  in  his  Notit.  Grerm.  lib.  iv.  p.  338.  <<  Non  valde 
▼ereor  adfirmare,  Maximini  crudelem  in  Grermaniam  incursio- 
nemfoedus  inferiora  Rheniaccolia  Germanis  suasiase." 

37  Gibbon  1.  p.  259.— Foncemagne,  Mem.  Ac.  xv.  p.  268., 
«idnreret,Hi8t.Ac.In8c.  ix.  p.  88.,  andMea.  xxxiii.  p.  134., 
unite  in  the  opinion.— Maicou,  who  dislikes  it,  p.  196.,  has  eri" 
deady  not  weired  all  the  circumstances. 

^  For  the  nations  who  assumed  this  name,  see  Spener,  175v 
179. 
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lating  torrent;  and  her  western  provinces  werie 
parcelled  out  among  those  warlike  spoilers,  whose 
improved  posterity  now  govern  Europe. 

This  sagacious  union  of  strength  in  a  common 
cause  was  consecrated  on  the  Rhine  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Francs,  in  which  the  peculiar  denom- 
Their  use  inations  of  the  tribes  were  "^  absorbed.  Their 
^ons.  valour  achieved  its  end  j  and  their  existence  and 
general  conduct  were  peculiarly  useful  to  the 
Saxon  nation.  ••  The  safety  and  success  of  our 
ancestors  may  have  flowed  from  this  timely  ccm- 
federation.  The  Saxcm  exploits  on  the  ocean,  in- 
flicted such  wounds  on  the  Roman  colonies  and 
commerce,  that  a  peculiar  fleet  was  appointed  to 
counteract  them ;  the  southern  coast  of  Britain  was 
put  under  an  officer  called  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici ; 
and  every  historian  mentions  them  with  dread  and 
hatred  It  does  not  seem  visionary  to  state,  that  it 
would  have  been  one  of  the  first  employments  of 
the  Roman  indignation  to  have  exterminated  them 
by  an  expedition  like  those  of  Drusus,  Germanicus, 
and  Maximin,  if  the  confederation  of  the  Francs  had 
not  interposed  a  formidable  barrier  that  was  never 
destroyed,  and  which  kept  the  imperial  armies  em- 

^  The  states  who  united  in  the  league  are  particularised  by 
Spener,  p.  341. ;  and  bj  Chrytasus,  Sax.  Proem. 

^  The  ancient  writers  give  us  some  curious  traits  of  the 
Francs  of  this  period:  "  Francis  familiare  est  ridendo  fidem  fran- 
gere."  Vopiscus  Proc.  c.  xiii.  p.  237.  Ed.  Dip.  "  Gens  Fran- 
corum  infidelis  est.  Si  perjeret  Francus  quid  novi  faciei,  qui 
peijurium  ipsum  sermonis  genus  putat  esse  non  criminis."  Sal- 
▼ian  de  Gub.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  p.  8^  Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  5.— Again,  UIk 
▼ii.p«116.  "Franci  mendaces,  sed  hospitales.'*-— This  union 
of  laughter  and  crime,  of  deceit  and  politeness,  has  not  been 
entirely  unknown  to  France  in  many  periods  since  the  fifth 
century. 
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ployed  on  the  south  banks  of  the  Rhine.**    We  may  CHAP, 
add,  that  the  furious  desolations  of  Maximin  were  >.  _   ' 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Saxon  power ;  for 
they  depopulated  the  contiguous  states,   and  left 
the  Saxons  without  any  strong  neighbours  to  coerce 
or  endanger  them. 

Akother  cause,  peculiarly  promotive  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Saxons,  was  their  application  to* 
maritime  expeditions;  and  it  is  interesting  to  the 
philosophical  student  of  history  to  remark,  by 
what  incidents  they  were  led  to  this  peculiar  direc- 
tion, of  their  courage  and  activity. 

>i  Pontanus  Origin.  Franc. — Spener,  S$S^360.y  and  his 
2  vol;  421 — 429.,  and  Schiltera'  Glossary,  315^322.,  fiirnisB 
mudl  infdrmation  on  the  Prankish  tribes. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

l%e  AppRcoiHon  of  the  Saxon»  to  Mari^me  Eitped&iwiu. 

BOOK  npHE  situation  erf*  the  Saxons  on  the  sea-coast  of 
■  -■•  that  part  of  Europe,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  fertile  provinces  of  Ae  Roman 
empire,  and  yet  remote  enough  to  elude  their 
vengeful  pursuit ;  and  the  possession  of  an  island, 
with  an  harbour  so  ample,  and  yet  so  guarded 
against  hostile  assaults,  as  Helig-land  afforded,  were 
circumstances  propitious  to  a  system  of  piracy. 

The  tribes  on  the  sea^coasts,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic,  had  from  the  days  of 
Caesar  been  gradually  forming  themselves  to  mari- 
time exertions.  The  Romans  themselves,  inatten- 
tive to  the  consequences,  contributed  to  their  pro- 
gress in  this  new  path  of  war.  Drusus  equipped  a 
fleet  on  the  Rhine  to  wafl  his  army  to  the  Ems : 
he  cut  a  channel  for  its  passage  into  the  Zuyder  Zee ; 
and  we  find  in  his  time,  that  the  Bructeri,  who 
lived  on  the  left  of  tlie  Ems,  were  able  to  fight  a 
battle  with  him  on  the  seas.*  In  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, Germanicus  built  a  thousand  vessels  on  the 
Rhine,  Maes,  and  Scheld  \  teaching  the  attentive 
natives  the  use  of  ships,  and  the  manner  of  their 
constructing  them,  and  employing  them  in  their 


navigation. 


*  Mascou,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
^  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  ii.  c,  6. 
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Within  thirty  years  afterwai'ds,  Gennascus,  at  CHAP, 
the  head  of  the  Chauci,  evinced  their  improvement;  ^' 
for  with  light  ships,  anned  for  plunder,  he  made 
the  descent  already  noticed  on  the  contiguous 
shores,  and  particularly  on  the  Roman  provinces 
in  France,  knowing  that  they  were  rich,  and  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  weak  against  such  attacks.' 
His  enterprises  were  in  fact  the  precursors  of  those^ 
with  whidi  the  Francs  and  Saxons  afterwards  an- 
noyed the  Roman  empire.  The  naval  exertions 
of  Civilis  have  been  stated  before. 

As  the  population  between  the  Rhine  and  Ems 
were  thus  accustomed  to  maritime  ex^ions,  the 
Saxons  began  to  multiply  near  them,  and  to  q[>read 
into  the  islands  we  have  described.  But  an  active 
S3rstem  of  naval  enterprise  is  not  naturally  chosen 
by  any  nation ;  and,  still  less,  distant  voyages,  which 
are  fkal  to  land  warriors  from  their  igncnunce,  and 
still  more  formidable  from  their  superstitions 
Hence  the  Saxons  might  have  lived  amid  their 
rocks  and  marshes,  conflicting  with  their  neighbours^ 
or  sailing  about  them  in  petty  vessels  for  petty  war- 
j&re,  till  they  had  mouldered  away  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes in  which  so  many  tribes  perished ;  if  one  re- 
markable incident,  not  originating  from  themselvefi^ 
but  from  a  Roman  emperor,  had  not  excited  thdr 
peculiar  attention  to  maritime  expeditions  on  a 
Iktger  scale,  with  grands  prospects,  and  to  coun- 
tries far  remote. 

This  event,  which  tinged  with  new  and  lasting 
colours  the  destiny  of  Europe,  by  determining  the 
Saxons  to  piratical  enterprises,  was  the  daring 
achievements  of  the  Francs ;  whom  Probus,  during 

3  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xi.  c.  16. 
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B  o  o  K  his  brief  sovereignty,  had  transported  to  the  Pontus. 
V  -"',  .  To  break  the  strength  of  the  barbaric  myriads^ 
who  were  every  year  assaulting  the  Roman  state 
with  increasing  force,  this  emperor  had^  recourse^ 
to  the  policy,  not  unfrequent  under  the  imperial 
government,  of  settling  colonies  of  their  warriors 
in  places  very  distant  from  the  region  of  their 
nativity. 
Vowe  of  Among  others,  a  numerous  body  of  Francs,  or 
^^"^  rather  of  the  contiguous  tribes  united  under  that 
Euxine.  name,  was  transplanted  to  the  Euxine.  The  at* 
tachment  of  mankind  to  the  scenes  of  their  child- 
hood ;  and  their  ardent  longing,  when  in  foreign 
lands,  for  the  country  which  their  relatives  inhabitt 
where  their  most  pleasing  associations  have  been 
jformed ;  where  their  individual  characters  have  been 
acquired,  and  customs  like  their  own  exist ;  are  fed* 
ings  so  natural  to  every  bosom,  and  so  common  to 
every  age,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Frankish 
exiles,  when  removed  to  the  Euxine,  regretted  their 
jiative  wilds.*  We  read  therefore,  with  general 
sympathy,  that  they  soon  afterwards  seized  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  abandoning. their  foreign  set- 
tlement. They  possessed  themselves  of  many  ships, 
probably  the  vessels  in  which  they  had  been  car- 
ried from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Euxine,  and 
formed  the  daring  plan  of  sailing  back  to  the  Rhine. 
Its  novelty  and  improbabUity  procured  its  .success; 
and  the  necessities  which  attended  it,  led  them  to 
great  exploits.  Compelled  to  land  wherever  they 
could  for  supplies,  safety,  and  information,  they 


^  So  strong  was  this  feeling  in  Germany,  that  some  of  the 
German  chiefs  whoin  Augustus  forced  from  their  country  killed. 
« themselves.   1  Mascou,  85. 
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ravaged  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Greece.  Reaching  C  H  a  p« 
at  length  SicUy,  they  attacked  and  nvaged  Synu  ^' 
cuse  with  great  slaughter.  Beaten  about  by  the 
winds,  often  ignorant  where  they  were,  needing 
subi^tence,  and  excited  to  new  plunder,  by  the 
sucessfiil  depredations  they  had  already  made,  they 
carried  their  triumphant  hostility  to  several  districts 
of  Africa*  They  were  driven  off  by  a  force  sent 
from  Carthage ;  but,  sailing  at  last  to  Europe,  they 
concluded  their  remarkable  voyage  by  reaching  io 
safety  their  native  shores.  ^ 

In  this  smgular  entei^rise,  a  system  to.e&diu^ 
for  ages  received  its  birth.  It  discovered  to  them« 
^ves  and  their  neighbours^  to  all  who  heard  and 
could  imitate,  that,  from  the  Roman  colonies^  a  rich 
harvest  of  spoil  might  be  gleaned  by  those  who 
would  seek  for  it  at  sea.  It  Ukewise  removed  the 
veil  of  terror,  that  himg  over  distant  oceans  and 
foreign  expeditions.  These  Francs  had  desolated 
every  province  almost  with  impunity;  they  had 
plunder  to  display,  which  must  have  fired  the  ava^ 
rice  of  every  needy  spectator ;  they  had  acquired 
skiD,  which  those  who  joined  them  might  soon  in^ 
herit ;  and  perhaps  the  same  adventurers,  embark- 
ing again  with  new  followers,  evinced  by  fresh  booty 
the  practicability  of  similar  attempts.  On  land,  the 
Roman  tactics  and  discipline  were  generally  invin* 
cible ;  but,  at  sea,  they  who  most  frequent  it  are 
usually  the  most  expert  and  successful.  The  Sax- 
ons perceived  this  consequence :  their  situation  on 
the  ocean  tempted  them  to  make  the  trial ;  they 

soon  afterwarck  began  their  depredations,  and  by 

. 

^  The  original  authorities  are  Zosimus,  end  >f  book  i.;  Eu- 
men.  Paneg.  iv.  c.  18.;  and  Vopiscus  in  Ptobo,  c.  16. 
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BOOK  this  new  habit  evinced  the  inciting  and  instructive 

>   -"',  ^  effects  of  the  Frankish  adventure. 

Usurp.  The  piracies  of  the  Francs  and  Saxons  are  not 

gJJJJ^^jy  mentioned  in  the  imperial  writers  anterior  to  this 
navigation ;  but  they  seem  to  have  become  frequent 
after  it;  for  within  a  few  years  subsequent,  the 
Francs  and  Saxons  so  infested  the  coasts  of  BeU 
gium,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  that  the  Roman  govern* 
ment  was  compelled  to  station  a  powerfiil  fleet  at 
Bologne,  on  purpose  to  confront  them.  The  com- 
mand was  intrusted  to  Carausius,  a  Menapian,  of 
the  meanest  origin;  but  a  skilful  pilo^  and  a 
valiant  soldier.  It  was  observed,  that  this  com* 
mander  attacked  the  pirates,  only  after  they  had 
accomplished  their  ravages,  and  never  restored  the 
capture  to  the  suffering  provincials.  This  excited 
a  suspicion,  that  by  wilftil  remissness  he  permitted 
the  enemy  to  make  the  incursions,  that  he  might 
obtain  the  booty  on  their  return.  Such  conduct 
was  fatal  to  the  design  of  suppressing  the  piracies 
of  the  Francs  and  Saxons.  It  permitted  the  halHt 
of  such  enterprises  to  become  established;  and  the 
success  of  those  who  eluded  his  avarice,  on  their 
return,  kept  alive  the  eagerness  for  maritime  de- 
predations.^ 

Another  incident  occurred  to  establish  their 
propensity  and  power.  The  emperor,  informed  of 
the  treasons  of  Carausius,  ordered  his  punishment 
Apprised  of  his  impending  fate,  he  took  refuge  in 
augmented  guilt  and  desperate  temerity ;  he  boldly 
assumed  the  purple,  and  was  acknowledged  emperor 
by  the  legions  in  Britain.  The  perplexities  in  which 
the  Roman  state  was  at  that  time  involved  favoured 

«  1  Gibbon,  362.     1  Mascou,  243. 
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his  usurpation ;  and,  to  maintain  it,  he  had  recourse  chap. 
to  one  of  those  important  expedients  which,  ori-  v   ^^\  ^ 
ginaliy  intended  for  a  temporary  exigency,  lead 
ultimately  to  great  revolutions. 

As  it  was  only  by  active  warfare  that  his  sove-  ue  teach- 
reignty  could  be  maintained,  he  made  alliances  with  ^  ^^^ 
the  Germans,  and  particularly  with  the  Saxons  and  T"d. 
Francs,  whose  dress  and  manners  he  imitated  in  j^  *^®^» . 
order  to  increase  their  friendship.  To  make  them  art. 
of  all  the  use  he  projected,  he  encouraged  their 
application  to  maritime  affairs  ;  he  gave  them  ships 
and  experienced  officers,  who  taught  them  naviga- 
tion and  the  art  of  naval  combat.  ^  No  circumstance 
could  have  tended  more  to  promote  their  future 
successes  and  celebrity.  They  had  sufficient  in- 
clination to  this  new  path  of  action.  They  only 
wanted  the  tuition  and  encouragement  Fostered 
by  this  imperial  alliance,  and  supplied  with  those 
essential  requisites,  without  which  they  could  not 
have  become  permanently  formidable,  they  renewed 
their  predatory  attacks  with  licensed  severity. 
Every  coast  which  had  not  received  Carausius,  as 
its  lord  was  open  to  their  incursions.  They  per- 
fected themselves  in  their  dangerous  art,  and  by 
the  plunder  which  they  were  always  gaining,  they 
increased  their  means  as  well  as  their  avidity  for  its 
prosecution,  and  nurtured  their  population  in  the 
perilous  but  attractive  warfare.  The  usurpation 
of  Carausius,  and  this  education  of  the  Saxons  to 
the  empire  of  the  ocean,  lasted  seven  years. 

Sixty  years  afterwards,  a  similar  occurrence  ad-  Magncn- 
vanced  the  Saxon  prosperity.  Magnentius,  another  **??  ^" 
usuiper  of  the  bloody  and  restless  sceptre  of  Rome, 

7  1  MascoQ;  244.      1  Gibbon,  S64. 
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having  murdered  Constant  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve  the  perilous  dignity  by  an  alliance  of  fra- 
ternization with  the  Francs  and  Saxons,  whom  in 
return  he  protected  and  encouraged.  ®  This  was 
another  of  those  auspicious  incidents,  which 
enhanced  the  consequence  and  power  of  those 
tribes  who  had  been  invisible  to  Tacitus,  and  who 
had  been  merely  known  by  name  to  Ptolemy. 
But  as  Providence  had  destined  them  to  be  the 
stock  of  a  nation  whose  colonies,  commerce,  arts, 
knowledge  and  fame,  were  to  become  far  superior 
to  those  of  Rome,  and  to  pervade  every  part  of  the 
world,  it  cherished  fliem  by  a  succession  of  those 
propitious  circumstances  which  gradually  formed 
and  led  them  to  that  great  enterprise  for  which  they 
were  principally  destined,  the  conquest  of  Ro- 
manised  Britain. 

®  Julian  Orat.  cited  1  Mascou,  280. 
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CHAP.  V. 

T^  League  of  (ke  Saxonb  wUh  other  States,  and  their  Continental 
Aggrandizemeni, 

^UT  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  CHAP. 

the  Saxons  were  not  alone  on  the  ocean;  other  v^,^' 
states,  both  to  the  south  and  north  of  their  own 
locality,  were  moving  in  concert  with  them,  whose 
nominal  distinctions  were  lost  in  the  Saxon  name. 
This  addition  of  strength  multiplied  the  Saxon 
fleets,  gave  new  terror  to  their  hostility,  and  re- 
cruited their  losses  with  perpetual  population. 
The  league  extended.  Their  depredations  in- 
creased their  population,  affluence,  and  celebrity  j 
and  these  results  extended  their  power.  What 
emulation,  policy,  or  rapacity  may  have  first 
prompted,  success  and  fear  made  more  universal. 
They  who  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  unite, 
dreaded  the  wrath  of  those  whose  proffered  alliance 
they  refused :  and  at  length,  most  of  the  nations 
north  of  the  Rhine  assumed  the  name,  strength- 
ened the  association,  and  fought  to  augment  the 
predominance  of  the  Saxons.  Towards  ihe  south, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  the  Chauci  seem 
to  have  led  the  way.  The  Frisii,  urged  by  kindred 
passion  and  a  convenient  position,  willingly  fol- 
lowed. The  precise  date  of  the  accession  of  others 
is  not  so  clear ;  but  in  some  period  of  their  power 
4the  Chamavi,  and  at  last  the  Batavi,  the  Toxandri, 
and  Morini,  were  in  their  alliance.     North  of  their 
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BOOK  territorial  position  the  Cimbri,  the  Jutes,  the 
Angles,  and  others  not  so  discernible,  added  their 
numbers  to  the  formidable  league ;  which  lasted 
until  their  expedition  to  Britain  ^  and  then  began 
to  dissolve. 

Without  detaining  the  reader  by  a  detail  of  the 
modem  chorography  answering  to  the  position  of 
these  tribes  ^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  concisely, 
that  the  progress  and  leagues  of  the  Saxon  states 
enlarged  gradually  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Weser  j 
from  the  Weser  they  reached  to  the  Ems ;  and  still 
augmenting,  they  diffused  themselves  to  the  Rhine 
with  varying  latitude,  as  the  Francs,  many  of  whose 
allies  they  seduced,  quitting  that  region,  and  aban- 
doning their  exploits  on  the  ocean,  marched  upon 
Gaul.     Tbe   extension  of  this  new  confederation 
was  favoured  by  the  changeof  policy  and  position 
adopted  by  the  Francs.     As  this  people  stood  fore- 
most to  the  Roman  vengeance,  they  experienced 
its   effects.     They  had  many  distressing  wars  to 
maintain,  which  in  time  compelled  them  to  aban- 
don maritime  expeditions,  and  to  consolidate  their 
strength  for  their  continental  conflicts.  Their  ulti- 
mate successes  made  this  warfare  the  most  popular 
among  them.     Hence,  the  nearer  we  approach  the 

Spener's  Notitia,  S63— 370.  That  the  Saxons  of  the  fifUi 
century  were  an  association  of  peoples,  was  remarked  by  Sdl- 
lingfleet,  Orig.  Brit.  305. ;  and  Langhom,  Elench.  Ant.  Alb. 
342.  See  also  Freret,  Mem.  Ac.Inscr.  xxxiii.  p.  134.;  and 
2  Gibbon,  523. 

2  This  may  be  seen  as  to  the  Chauci,  Spener,  302— 31S. 
Cluverius,  lib.  iii.  p.  72.  Cellarius,  Ant  Geog.  i.  p.  298.— As 
to  the  Frisii,  Spener,  314—332.  Cluv.  p.  55.  Cell.  295.  As 
to  the  Chamaviy  Sp.  260,  &c.  The  same  authors  treat  of  the 
■others. 
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period  of  the  invasion  of  En^and,   we  find  the 

Francs  less  and  less  united  witli  the  Saxons  on  the 

ocean,  and  even  wars  begin  to  be  frequent  between 

the  rival  friends.     As  the  former  moved  onward* 

to  the  conquests  of  Belgium  and  Gaul^  the  Saxons 

appear  to  have  been  the  only  nation,  under  whose 

name  the  vessels  of  piracy  were  navigated.   Saxons 

were  the  enemies  every  where  execrated,  though 

under  this  title  several  nations  fought     Some  of 

the  tribes  on  the  maritime  coast,  who  had  composed 

the  league  of  the  Francs,  abandoned  it,  to  share  the 

easier  warfare  and  ampler  booty  of  the  Saxons.     At 

last  this  successfid  people  difiused  themselves  into 

the  interior  of  Germany  so  victoriously,  that  die 

vast  tracts  of  country  embraced  by  the  Elbe,  the 

Sala,  and  the  Rhine,  became  subjected  to  their 

power',  in  addition  to  their  ancient  territory  £rom 

the  Elbe  to  the  Eyder.^    An  old  Belgic  chronicle 

in  rhyme,  makes  Neder  Sassen,  Lower  Saxony, 

to  have  been  confmed  by  the  Scheld  and  the 

Meuse*}  but  this  is  a  larger  extent  than  others 

admit 

'  That  continental  Saxony  at  last  extended  to  the  Rhine  ia 
sffinned  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  p.  3.;  and  see  the  later  writers. 
Chiytcus,  72.;  et  Proem.  Krantz  Saxon,  p.  5.  Spener  Notit. 
2  vol.  400--41S.  Eginhart,  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne, 
^JS'  P-  7m  that  in  his  time,  Saxony  Germanise  pars  non 
ntodicaest. 

^  The  Saxon  poet  commemorates  the  Saxons  to  have  re- 
tained this  region  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  •/ 
Saxonum  popalus  quidam  quos  claudit  ab  austro 
Aibtasejonctmn  positos  Aquilonis  ad  axem, 
Hos  Northalbingos  patrio  sermone  vocamus. 
ap.  Du  Chesne,  Hist.  Fran.  Script. 

2.  p.  160. 
^         Oode  bocken  hoor  ick  gewagen, 
Dat  all  tland  beneden  Nyemagen, 

VOL.  I.  L 
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BOOK       But  those  allies  of  the  Saxons  with  whom  the 
.    ^'    ,  history  of  Britain  is  most  connected,  were  the  Jutes 
The  Jutes,  and  Angles,     The  Jutes  inhabited  Jutland,    or 
rather  that  part  of  it,  which  was  formerly  called 
South  Jutland*,  but  which  is  now  known  as  the 
duchy  of  Sleswick.    The  little  band  first  introduced 
into  England  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  were  Jutes. 
Their  name  has  been  written  with  all  the  caprices 
of  orthography.  ^ 
j^^  The  Angles  have  been  derived  from  different 

Angle*.  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Engem,  in  West 
phalia,  was  a  favourite  position,  because  it  seemed 
to  suit  the  geography  of  Tacitus.  Angloen,  m 
Pomerania,  had  gooid  pretensions,  from  the  similar- 
ity of  its  name ;  and  part  of  the  duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Lunenburg  was  chosen  out  of  respect 
to  Ptolemy  j  but  the  assertion  of  Bede  and  Alfred, 
which  Camden  has  adopted,  has,  from  its  truth,  pre- 
vailed over  all.  In  the  days  of  Tacitus  and  Pto- 
lemy, the  Angli  may  have  been  in  Westphalia  or 


Wilen  neder  Sassen  hiet, 

Alsoo  ak  die  stroom  verschiet 

Van  der  Maze  ende  van  den  Bhyn^ 

Die  Schelt  was  dat  westende  syn, 

Schilt.  Thes.  706. 

I  have  heard  that  old  books  say. 

That  all  the  land  beneath  Nyemagen 

Whilom  was  called  Nether  Saxony, 

Also  that  the  stream 

Of  the  Maes  and  the  Rhine  confined  it : 

The  Scheld  was  its  western  end. 
«  Chrytseus,  Saxon,  65.  Pont  Chor,  Dann.  655. 
7  As  Geatum,  Giotas,  Jutie,  Gutas,  Geatani,  Jotuni,  Jette, 
Jutae,  Juit«,  Vitae,  &c.  The  Vetus  Chronicon  Holsatis,  p.  54.* 
says  the  Danes  and  Jutes  are  Jews  of  the  tribe  of  Dan!  and 
Munster  as  wisely  calls  the  Helvetii, .  Hill-vit»,  or  Jutes  of 
the  hills! 
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Mecklenburg,  or  elsewhere ;  but  at  the  era  of  the 
Saxon  invasion,  they  were  resident  in  the  district  of 
Anglen,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.® 

The  duchy  of  Sleswick  extends  from  the  river 
Levesou,  north  of  Kiel,  to  the  Tobesket,  on  which 
stands  Colding;  but  that  particular  position,  which 
an  ancient  Saxon  author  calls  Old  England,  extends 
from  the  city  of  Sleswick  to  Mensberg.  Sleswick 
was  the  capital  of  Anglen,  and  was  distinguished, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  for  its  population  and 
wealth.  • 

®  Bede's  words  are:  "De  ilia  patria,  quae  angulus  dicitur 
et  ab  eo  tempore  usque  hodie^  manere  desertus  inter  provincias 
Jutarum  et  Saxonum  perhibetur/'  lib.  i.  c.  15.  His  royal 
translator's  expressions  are  similar:  "Is  tha  land  betwyh 
Geatum  and  Seaxunu  Is  seed  of  thsre  tide  the  hi  thanon  gew- 
iton  oth  to  dsege  tha  hit  west  wunige,"  p.  483.  Alfred  in  his 
Orosius,  alluding  to  the  Danish  countries  on  the  Baltic,  says, 
^*  on  thaem  landum  eardodon  Engle  aer  hi  hider  on  land  coman.** 
Camden,  in  his  introduction,  attributes  to  the  Angles  the 
German  cities  Engelheim,  where  Charlemagne  was  bom,  IngoU 
8tad,  Engleburg,  Engelrute ;  and  Angleria,  in  Italy. 

*  Pontanus,  Geographia,  655,  656*    It  is  our  Ethelwerd  who 
gives  us  the  ancient  scite  of  the  Angles  most  exactly.    Anglia 
vetus  sita  est  inter  Saxones  et  Giotos^  habens  oppidum  capitale 
quodsermone  Saxonico  Sleswic  nuncupatnr,  secundum  vero 
Danos,  Haithabay,  p«  8SS.    Some,  who  admit  this  situation,  will 
not  allow  that  the  Angli  were  German  emigrants.    Schilter's 
GI08.  p.  49.-i— Wormius  derives  them  from  the  Jutes.    Literat. 
Ranica,  p.  29.    This  is  a  mere  supposition.    As  Tacitus  noticel 
Angli  in  Germany,  but  does  not  specifically  mention  Jutes,  a 
speculadve  reasoner  might,  with  greater  probability,  make  Uie 
Angli  the  parents  of  the  Jutes.    That  they  were  kindred  nations 
is  clear  from  the  identity  of  their  language.     Our  Kentish  Jutes 
have  always  talked  as  good  English  as  our  Mercian,  and  Nor- 
folk, and  Yorkshire  Angles.    Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons,  seem 
to  have  been  coeval  twigs  of  the  same  Teutonic  branch  of  the 
great  Scythian  or  Gothic  tree.    Sense  dialectic  differences  of 
pronunciation  may  be  traced,  but  no  real  diversity  of  language. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Sequel  of  their  History  to  the  Period  of  the  Akglo-Saxok  InvadoiL 

BOOK  XXTHILE  the  Saxons  were  in  this  state  of  pro- 
V  -"'t_^  gressive  greatness,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 

prosperity  and  contiguity  of  Britain  invited  their 
frequent  visits ;  and  their  attacks  were  favoured  by 
the  incursions  of  other  enemies,  who  are  called  by 
the  historians  Picti,  Scoti,  and  Attacotti. 
A.  C.  In  a  similar  combination  of  hostilities,  Nectari- 

The  &«-    dus,  the  commander  of  the  Saxon  shore,  was  slain, 
ons  attack  ^^d  the  general  of  the  island,  FuUo-faudes,  perished 
in  an  ambush.     Several  officers  were  sent  by  the 
Roman  emperors  to  succeed  them  j  but  their  exer- 
tions being  inadequate  to  the  necessity,  Theodosius, 
an  experienced  and  successful  leader,  was  appointed 
by  Valentinian  in  their  room.     The  Picts  and  the 
co-operating  tribes  attacked  from  the  north,  while 
the  Saxons  and  theii*  allies  assaulted  the  maritime 
coasts.     Theodosius,  from  Richborough,  marched 
towards  Liondon,  and  dividing  his  army  into  bat- 
talions, correspondent  to  the  positions  of  the  ene- 
mies,  he  attacked  the  robbers  incumbered  with 
their    plunder.     The  bands   that   were   carrying 
away  the  manacled  inhabitants  and  their  cattle,  he 
destroyed,  and  regained  the  spoil ;   of  this  he  dis- 
tributed a  small  share  among  his  wearied  soldiers ; 
are  defeat-  the  residue  he  restored  to  its  owners,  and  entered 
Theodo-     the  city,  wondering  at  its  sudden  deliverance,  with 
""■•  the  glories  of  an  ovation. 

Lessoned  by  experience,  and  instructed  by  the 
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confessions  of  the  captives  and  deserters,  he  com-  CHAR 
bated  this  mixture  of  enemies,  with  well-combined  ^    ^''    ^ 
artifice  and  unexpected  attacks.     To  recal  those 
who  in  the  confusion,  from  fear  or  from  cowardice, 
had  abandoned  their  ranks  or  their  allegiance,  he 
proclaimed  an  amnesty^ ;  and  to  complete  the  be- 
nefit he  had  begun,  he  prosecuted  the  war  with 
vigour  in  the  north  of  Britain.     He  prevented  by 
judicious  movements  the  meditated  attack ;  and 
hence  the  Orkneys  became  the  scene  of  his  tri- 
umphs.    The  Saxons,  strong  in  their  numbers  and 
intrepidity,  sustained  several  naval  encounters  be- 
fore they  yielded  to  his  genius.*    They  ceased  at 
last  to  molest  the  tranquillity  of  Britain,  and  the 
addition  of  a  deserved  sur-name,  Saxonicus,  pro- 
claimed the  services  of  Theodosius.  *    He  added  the 
province  of  Valentia  to  Roman  Britain,  restored 
the  deserted  garrisons,  and  coerced  the  unruly  bor- 
derers by  judicious  stations  and  a  vigilant^  defence. 

The  Saxon  confederation  might  be  defeated,  but      370. 
was  not  subdued.     Such  was  its  power,  that  they  ^^^^*^ 
were  now  bold  enough  to  defy  the  Roman  armies  mans  on 
by  land,  and  invaded  the  regions  on  the  Rhine  ^^^^ 
with  a  formidable  force.     The  imperial  general 
was  unable  to  repidse  them  ;  a  reinforcement  en- 

'  Am.  Marcel,  lib.  xzvii.  c.  8.  p.  28S. 

^  Claud.  4  Cons.  Hon.  SI.  ^'maduerunt  Saxone  fuso  Or- 
cades."  Saxo  consumptus  bellis  navalibus,  Pacatus  Ptoeg. 
Theod.  p.  97. 

*  Pacat.  98.  "  Quum  ipse  Saxonicus.'* — The  British  go- 
Ternment  have  wisely  done  equal  justice  to  the  defenders  of 
their  country :  We  have  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Viscount  Dun- 
can Baron  of  Camperdown,  and  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile, 
and  Earl  of  Trafalgar. 

^  Am.  Marc.  p.  406.  Claudian.  de  3  Consul.  Hon.  states  his 
successes  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  p.  44. 
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BOOK  couraged  him.  The  Saxons  declined  a  battle,  and 
^-  ,  sued  for  an  amicable  accommodation.  It  was 
granted.  A  number  of  the  youth  fit  for  war,  was 
given  to  the  Romans,^  to  augment  their  armies;  the 
rest  were  to  retire  unmolested.  The  Romans  were 
not  ashamed  to  confess  their  dread  of  the  invaders, 
by  a  perfidious  violation  of  the  treaty.  They  at^ 
tacked  the  retreating  Saxons  from -an  ambush ;  and, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  the  unguarded  barbarians 
were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  *  It  is  to  the  disgrace 
of  literature,  that  the  national  historian  of  the  day 
has  presumed,  while  he  records,  to  apologise  for 
the  ignominious  fraud. 

Such  an  action  might  dishonourably  gain  a  tem« 
porary  advantage,  but  it  could  only  exasperate  the 
Saxon  nation.  The  loss  was  soon  repaired  in  the 
natural  progress  of  population,  and  before  many 
years  elapsed,  they  renewed  their  depredations,  and 
defeated  Maximus.^  At  tiie  close  of  the  fourth 
century  they  exercised  the  activity  and  resources 
of  Stilicho.  The  unequal  struggle  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  encomiastical  poet,  whose  genius  gilds, 
with  a  departing  ray,  the  darkening  hemisphere  oi 
Rome.^  After  his  death  the  Saxons  commenced 
new  ®  eruptions.  They  supported  the  Armorici  in 
their  ^  rebellion,  awed  the  Gothic  Euric,  began  to 
war  with  the  Francs  *^  and,  extending  the  theatre 


^  Am.  Mar.  416.  *- Orosious,  vii.  c.  12.  and  CasaiodoruSi 
2  vol.  636.  also  mention  the  incident. 

«  S.  Ambrose,  quoted  1  Mascou,  371- 

7  Claudian.  de  Laud.  Stil.  lib.  ii.  p.  140.  Ela.  edit. 

*  Jerom.  in  Mascou,  ^lO. 

^  Sid.  Apoll.  Paneg.  Avit.  v.  369. 

^^  2  Mascou,  39.  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  mentidw 
the  capture  of  the  Saxon  islands  by  Uie  Francs ;  and  lib.  iv. 
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of  their  spoil,  made  Belgium,  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
Germany  tremble  at  their  presence.  At  length, 
Charlemagne,  having  prosecuted  against  them  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  destructive  wars  which 
history  has  recorded,  their  predominance  was 
abased,  and  their  spirit  of  aggression  ^^  destroyed. 
The  celebrity  and  power  of  the  Saxons  on  the  con- 
tinent then  ceased.  They  dwindled  to  a  secondary 
rank,  and  have  ever  since  acted  a  secondary  part  in 
the  events  of  German  history.  But  they  have  never 
been  obscure.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  colonies  of  their  population. set- 
tled themselves  in  "  Hungary  and  Transilvania** ; 
and  allied  themselves  by  marriages  with  the  ruder 
chieftains  of  those  regions.  Saxon  dukes  became 
emperors  of  Germany  soon  after  the  separation  of 
this  dignity  from  the  crown  of  France.  Branches 
from  their  stem  have  formed  the  most  illustrious 
princes  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  Saxony  has 
the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  great  Re- 
former of  Christianity  in  the  fift;eenth  century,  and 
her  chieftains  of  successfully  supporting  this  in- 
tellectual emancipation  and  improvement,  till  it 


c  10.  what  he  calls  their  rebellion  and  Chlotarius'  successes 
against  them.  lb.  et  c.  H. ;  and  their  ravages  in  France,  c.  37. 
p.  35. 

"  See  this  war  in  Eginhart's  Vita  Carol.  Magn.  and  in  the 
Poeta  Saxon.  Antiq.  Annal.  de  gestis  Caroli  M.  ap.  Duchesne, 
ii.  p.  136. 

w  See  the  Chronicles  of  Hungary,  of  Thwrocz,  pars  ii.  c. 

11.  c  22.  •  .      .      . 

i<  See  the  authorities  collected  by  Eder  on  this  point,  in  his 
De  initiis,  juribus  que  primaevis  Saxonum  TransilTanorum. 
Comment,  p.  17.  and  63  —  78.  Flemings,  Hollanders,  and 
others  also  went  there,  ibid.    Ed.  Vienn.  1792. 
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BOOK  became  impossible  for  power  or  craft  to  suppress 
it  A  king  of  Saxony  still  exists,  though  with  dis- 
membered dominions,  and  the  country  yet  presents 
a  people  of  the  most  cultivated  mind  of  all  the 
German  continent  The  rise  of  the  Saxon  naticm 
has  been,  therefore,  singularly  prc^itious  to  homan 
improvement  It  created  a  new  formation  of  mind 
and  manners,  and  poUty  in  the  world,  whose  be- 
neficial results  the  state  and  history  of  England 
expressively  display.  No  events  tended  more  to 
civilize  Germany  from  the  third  century  to  the 
eleventh,  than  the  activity,  leagues,  colonies,  con- 
quests, and  transactions  of  this  people.  All  the 
improvements  of  Germany,  beyond  what  Rome 
imparted,  have  arisen  from  the  Saxon  and  the 
Frankish  mind.  They  kept  from  it  the  more  bar- 
barous population  of  the  Slavonians  and  the  Huns, 
and  the  rude  heroes  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic 
The  imperial  reigns  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  not- 
withstanding the  faults  of  some  of  its  princes, 
principally  contributed  to  establish  the  German  in- 
dependence, civilization,  and  prosperity  during  the 
middle  ages.  But  the  beneficial  agencies  of  this 
race  on  the  continent  having  diminished,  other 
nations,  whom  they  assisted  to  form  and  educate, 
are  now  attaining  a  political,  and  will  probably  gain 
a  mental  preponderance;  unless  Saxony,  in  her 
adversity,  sludl  regain  a  moral  one — the  great 
foundation  of  all  intellectual  superiority. 
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7%e  Hkiory  of  BmiTAiN  ekteidaied  Jrom  ike  Death  of  Maxim  mm  988, 
io  tkejhal  Departure  of  tkeRouAKS. 

COON  after  the  termination  of  the  fourth  cen-  c  H  A  P. 

tuiy,  the  Saxon  invasion  of  England  occurred,  ^  ^'  .. 
It  will  be  therefore  useful  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
island  at  that  time.  A  just  perception  of  the  events 
which  occurred  in  Britain  previous  to  their  arrival^ 
will  usefully  illustrate  the  causes  of  their  success, 
and  remove  some  of  the  difficulties,  with  which 
this  portion  of  our  history  has  been  peculiarly 
embarrassed. 

The  transactions  of  the  natives  of  Britahi,  from 
the  fall  of  Maximus,  to  the  Saxon  invasion,  are 
almost  lost  to  us,  from  the  want  of  acciuate  his- 
toriographers of  this  period.  The  crude  declama- 
tion of  Gildas,  Bede's  extracts  from  him,  the  ab- 
rupt intimations  of  Nennius,  and  Jeffiy's  historical 
romance,  or  rather  amplification  of  Nennius,  with 
many  additions  from  unknown  sources,  or  from  his 
own  invention,  are  all  the  original  documents  which 
either  Britons  or  Saxons  have  left  us  on  this  cu- 
rious and  important  interval. 

The  querulous  and  vague  invectives  of  Gildas 
have  been  reduced  to  some  chronology  by  Bed<^  ; 
and  the  broken  narrations  of  Nennius  have  b^en 
dramatised  by  Jeffiy :  but  the  labours  of  Bede  have 
not  lessened  the  original  obscurity  of  Gildas;  and 
aU  that  the  imagination  of  Jeffiy  has  effected,  has 
been  to  people  the  gloom   with  fantastic  shapes. 
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which,  in  our  search  for  authentic  history,  only  make 
us  welcome  the  darkness  that  they  vainly  attempt 
to  remove.  * 

The  chronology  into  which  Bede  has  distorted 
the  rhetoric  of  Gildas,  was  erroneously  chosen  by 
our  venerable  and  valuable  historian.'  His  au- 
thority, which  his  learning  would  in  any  age  make 
respectable,  has  been  peculiarly  impressive,  because, 
without  his  ecclesiastical  history,  we  should  have 
lost  almost  all  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
for  three  centuries  after  their  establishment  in  this 
island.  With  unsuspicious  deference,  our  histo- 
rians have  rather  studied  Gildas,  as  he  has  been 
transcribed  by  Bede,  than  in  his  own  composition ; 


>  In  the  Archaiology  of  Wales  are  two  copies  of  JeSty's 
History  in  Welsh ;  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  more  historical 
respect  than  his  Latin  work.  The  Welsh  triads  have  some 
curious  notices  concerning  the  ancient  history  of  the  Britons; 
but  these  are  very  unlike  the  fables  of  Jefl&y;  and  this  dis- 
'similarityi  while  it  makes  the  most  ancient  triads  more  respect- 
able, increases  our  disrespect  for  his  work,  whether  in  Welsh 
or  Latin.  Some  of  the  triads,  indeed,  which  have  a  more  mo- 
dem aspect,  seem  to  be  taken  from  Jefiry's  history.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  history,  whether  first  written  by  Tyssilio, 
Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  or  Jeffry,  was  in  existence,  in  its  pre- 
sent details,  before  the  eleventh  century.  Some  of  its  incidents 
may  have  been  earlier  traditional  stories ;  but  their  present  ar- 
rangement, chronology,  and  details,  and  the  amplifications  and 
additions  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  appear  to  me  to 
be  fictitious,  and  unauthorised ;  fully  as  much  so  as  those  of 
Saxo  Grammaticus.  The  true  cannot  now  be  separated  from 
the  invented.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  discredit  the 
whole. 

^  Bede  postpones  the  invasions  of  the  Ficts  and  ScotSt  and 
the  coming  of  the  legions,  until  after  Constantine.  I  have 
considered  attentively  the  reasonings  of  his  ingenious  editor  in 
his  behalf,  but  I  cannot  coincide  in  his  opinion.  See  Smith's 
Bede,  App.  p.  672. 
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and  thus  they  have  governed  the  chronology  of  this  CHAP, 
interesting  interval  by  the  authority  of  Bede,  witii-  ^  .^^/v^ 
out  examining  if  Bede  has  not  been  himself  mis- 
taken. 

It  will  much  assist  our  inquiry  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  at  this 
period. 

While  Gratian  governed  the  western  empire.  Riband 
and  Theodosius  the  eastern,  the  legions  of  Britain,  Marimui, 
who  had  so  often  been  conspicuous  for  their  tur-  «^3— 3s». 
bulence,  seceded  from  their  allegiance  to  Gratian ; 
and,  in  concert  with  the  Britons,  appointed  Maxr- 
imus,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  but  then  in  the  Roman 
service  in  Britain,  to  be  their  emperor  in  his '  stead. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  merit.  He  accepted  the 
dangerous  honour,  and  prepared  to  support  it 
Perhaps,  if  he  had  been  contented  to  have  reigned 
in  Britain,  his  throne  might  have  been  perpetuated, 
and  then  a  new  destiny  would  have  changed  the 
fortune  of  England  and  the  western  world.  The 
Saxons  would  in  that  case  not  have  obtained  Bri* 
tain ;  and  a  Roman  British  kingdom  might  have 
stemmed  the  barbaric  torrent  that  afterwards  over- 
whelmed the  empire.  But  either  firom  the  desire 
of  extending  his  dominion  into  his  native  country, 
or  because  the  dignity  and  life  of  the  new  sove* 
reign  were  insecure  until  victory  had  confirmed 
the  usurpation,  he  collected  a  great  body  of  Bri- 
tish  youth,  and  with  these  he  passed  into  Gaul. 
Many  wonders  have  been  fabled  of  his  levies,  and 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  their  absence  from  the  island. 


^  Zos.  lib.  iv.  p^  247.  Socrates,  lib.  iv.  c.  11.  Sulpiciug 
gives  him  a  high  character.  Vir  omni  vitse  merito  etiam  pre- 
dicanduis,  — if  he  had  refused  -the  offered  diadem.    Dial.  IL  c.  7. 
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^  o^o  %  Many  legends  of  the  most  ridiculous  nature  have 
been  appended,  which  grave  historians  have  be- 
lieved.^ That  he  raised  all  the  force  from  Britain 
which  he  could  collect,  is  probable,  because  he  had 
a  great  stake  to  contend  for,  and  the  power  of  an 
ancient  empire  to  withstand.  But  we  need  not 
extend  this  to  the  depopulation  of  our  island,  or  to 
the  total  destruction  of  its  military  strength.  His 
officer  assassinated  Gratian,  after  he  had  reigned 
fifteen  years,  and  Valentinian  admitted  Maximus 
into  a  participation  of  the  empire.  He  retained  it 
until  he  failed  to  conciliate  Theodosius,  or  ven- 
tured to  contend  with  him  for  the  dominion  of  the 
whole. 

The  superior  forces  or  ability  of  the  emperor 
of  the  East  avenged  the  death  of  his  unfortunate 

4  See  Usher,  617— 6S6.  n>.  200.  This  affair,  as  stated  by 
Jeffiy,  lib.  v.  c.  14.,  is,  that  Maximus  ordered  100,000  cominoo 
people  and  30>000  soldiers  out  of  Britain,  to  colonize  Anno- 
rica;  c.  15.  he  desired  wives  for  them ;  and  c.  16.  the  king  of 
Cornwall  sent  Ursula,  his  beauteous  daughter,  with  11,000  no- 
ble ladies,  and  60,000  meaner  women,  who  embarked«at  Lon- 
don. Great  storms  drowned  part,  and  Guanius  king  of  the 
Huns,  and  Melga  king  of  the  Ficts,  murdered  the  others,  who 
resolved  to  be  virtuous.  Johan  Major  will  have  Ursula  to  be 
the  daughter  of  the  Scottish  king,  that  Scotland  may  have  the 
credit  of  her  story.  A  lady  settles  the  point  by  averring,  that 
Verena,  one  of  the  virgins,  assured  her,  in  an  express  revelation, 
that  the  blessed  Ursula  was  a  Scotswoman ;  her  convenient 
visions  also  authenticated  their  relics!!  Vision  Elizabeth, 
Kb.  iv.  c.  2.  Usher  Pk-imord.  618 — 624.  Baronius,  who  with 
others  countenances  the  emigration,  mentions,  that  the  Mar- 
tyrologies  devoted  the  Ilth  October  to  the  memory  of  Ursula 
and  the  71,000;  a  day  still  religiously  observed  at  Cologne  for 
this  superstitious  incident. »  Some  affirm,  that  no  person  can 
be  buried  at  Cologne  in  the  place  where  they  were  said  to 
have  lain,  because  the  ground  throws  up  other  corpses,  which 
some  deny  ! !     Usher,  202.  and  993. 
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p^fttron.     Maximus  perished  at  Aquileia.*     The   chap, 
JBxritish  soldiers  did  not  long  survive  the  leader  \^2^J^ 
-tl^ey  had  befriended;    but  that  they  wandered 
ix^tx}  Armoricay  and  new-named  it,   seems  to  be 
urrfounded.^ 

In  391,  the  generous  Theodosius  delivered  the 
scerptre  of  the  western  empire  to  Valentinian,  who 
marched  into  Gaul  against  the  Francs.     He  re- 
ne^^^ed  the  ancient  leagues  with  them,  but  perished 
l>y    the  weapon  of  a  murderer  in  392.     A  new  ad- 
venturer  for  empire,  Eugenius,  assumed  his  dig- 
nity, made  fresh  treaties  with  the  Francs  and  Ale- 
marmi,  collected  troops  from  all  parts  to  maintain 
the   exalted  station  he  had  ventured  to  seize,  and 
advanced  to  defy  the  genius  of  Theodosius.     In 
394,  he  sustained  a  destructive  combat  near  Aqui- 
leia,  which  terminated  his  ambition  and  his  life. 

"Rhe  next  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  595. 
Theodosius  himself;  and,  when  he  expired,  the 
Roman  glory  began  to  set.  His  two  sons  lived 
only  to  disgrace  him.  The  western  hemisphere 
was  possessed  by  Honorius,  the  youngest  son  of 
Theodosius,  who,  in  January  395,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  became  master  of  an  empire,  almost  be- 
si^ed  by  enemies  j  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 

*  Socrates,  p.  270—273. 

*  This  point  has  been  much  controverted,  but  I  cannot  avoid 
ai^eeing  with  Du  Bos,  that  Quant  au  terns  odt  la  peuplade  des 

I  \  Bretons  insulaires  s'est  etablie  dans  les  Gaules,  it  was  not  before 

the  year  513.    Hist.  Crit.  ii.  4-70.     The  chronicle  of  the  abbey 

^"^  Mont  S.  Michel,  in  Bretagne,  gives  this  year  as  the  epoch 

of  their  arrival.    Anno  513,  venerunt  transmarini  Britanni  in 

^Qfricam,  id  est  minorem  Britanniam.    lb.  472.    The  ancient 

^on  poet,  ap.  Duchesne  Hist.  Fran.  Script,  ii.  p.  148*  also 

9^left  Bretagne  after  the  Saxon  conquest. 
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Britain,  looked  up  to  him  for  protection  ^  and  in 
turns  demanded  it:  while  Arcadius,  hia  brother, 
filled  the  throne  of  the  East  A  minister  able  to 
have  upheld  a  falling  state  directed  the  young 
mind  of  Honorius.  Stilicho,  his  appointed  guar- 
dian,  passed  the  Alps  soon  after  the  new  accession, 
reviewed  the  garrisons  on  the  Rhine,  and  negotiated 
with  the  Germans.  During  the  progress  of  the 
same  year  he  marched  the  legions  of  the  empire 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  to  punish  the  guilty 
favourite,  who  was  diffusing  misery  through  the 
East  In  November,  the  fate  of  Rufinus  delivered 
Stilicho  from  a  competitor,  and  the  world  firom  a 
subordinate  tyrant,  who  converted  a  trust  of  power 
into  an  instrument  of  base  oppression.  ^ 

Bdt  the  enemy  that  was  destined  to  shake  the 
Roman  empire  to  its  foundation,  and  to  give  the 
signal  of  successful  onset  to  the  barbarians  who  were 
crowding  to  encompass  it,  began  now  to  appear. 
Superior  genius  frequently  produces  great  revolu- 
tions  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  when  it  is  placed 


^  3  Gibb.  104^    Aureliiw  Victor  has  drawn  a  very  exalted 
and  interesting  character  of  Theodosius. 

•Gibbon,   117—120.     Claudian  has  punished  the  vices  of 
Rufinus  by  a  fine  efiusion  of  heroic  satire.     His  description  of 
the  council  of  the  calamities  of  mankind  is  a  living  picture: 
"  Nutrix  Discordia  belli, 
Imperiosa  Fames,  Leto  vicina  Senectus, 
Impatiens  que  sui  Morbus,  Livorque  secundis 
Anxius,  et  scisso  moerens  velamine  Luctus, 
Et  Timor  et  csbco  preceps  Audacia  vultu, 
Et  Luxus  populator  opum,  quem  semper  adhs^rens 
Infelix  humili  gressu  comitatur  Egestas, 
Foeda  que  Avaritiae  complexae  pectora  matris 
Insomnes  longo  veniunt  examine  Cune." 

In.  Ruf.  lib.  i.  p.  21.  EI2.  ed. 
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in  the  sphere  of  commaiuL    Empires  rise  to  gratw  chap. 
deur  by  the  potent  springs,  which  that  only  can  set  ',  ^ 

in  action;  but  when  these  have  spent  their  force, 
and  a  new  potentate  appears,  gifted  with  the  same 
creative  powers ;  the  scenes  of  greatness  change, 
the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  are  destroyed,  and 
new  edifices  of  sovereignty  are  erected,  to  tower, 
to  menace,  and  to  fall,  like  those  on  whose  ruins 
they  exist.  Such  was  Alaric,  who,  at  the  close  <^  Rue  of 
the  fourth  century,  united  under  his  sovereignty  ^**"^' 
the  strength  of  the  Gothic  nation. 

Thb  Gothic  nation  had  slowly  but  steadily  aiU 
vanced  to  consequence  and  power.     Augustus  had 
extended  the  Roman  empire  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Germany,  up  to  the  Danube.     Before  he  died, 
Maraboduus,  a  German  who  had  been  educated  by 
serving  In  the  Roman  armies,   and  by  fighting 
against  them,  led  the  nation  of- the  Marcomanni, 
with  others  of  the  Suevian  race,  into  Bohemia;  and 
founded  there  a  new  barbaric  kingdom,  which  be- 
came peculiarly  formidable  to  the  Romans.     Hi» 
movements  excited  most  of  the  nations  between  Ifis 
new  position  and  Italy  to  take  up  arms ;  and  Tibe^ 
rius  was  three  years  employed  with  fifteen  legions,- 
and  an  equal  proportion  of  auxiliary  troops,  before 
be  cotild  subdue  what  was  called  lUyricum,  or  the 
countries  that  lay  between  the  Danube  and  the  Ad- 
riatic    The  civil  dissensions  of  the  Marcomanni 
enabled  the  Romans  to  establish  themselves  beyond 
the  Danube.     Of  the  subsequent  Roman  emperors, 
Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Antoninus  had  successful  wars 
with  these    people,  .  and  their    neighbours,    the. 
Dadans,  Quadi,  and  others;  but  about  the  year 
1&7,  from  a  confederation  of  all  these  nations,. 
Marcus  Aurelius  had  to  sustain  9  war,  the  most 
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dangerous  and  destructive  that  the  Romans  had 
experienced.    Ahnost  all  the  nations  fix)m  lUyri- 
ciun  to  Gaul  appeared  in  arms.     Aurelius  made 
proportionate  exertions.    To  his  regular  armies  he 
added  slaves  and  gladiators,  robbers  -whom  he  par- 
doned, and  Germans  whom  he  could  trust.     He 
sold  by  auction,  at  Rome,  all  his  personal  property 
to  augment  his  pecuniary  funds,  and  after  the  mi- 
litary efforts  of  many  years,  at  last  subdued  them ; 
but  the  succeeding  emperors  were  unable  to  retain 
any  province  beyond  the  Danube ;  and  as  they  re- 
treated, the  nations  to  the  north  became  more  pros- 
perous and  daring. 
Frogressof     Of  these  the  Goths  were  the  most  adventurous 
the  Goths.  ^^^  successfiil.     They  begin  to  appear  in  the  im- 
perial history  about  the  time  that  the  Franks  are 
mentioned.     They  invaded  Dada.     One  Roman 
emperor,  Alexander,  used  the  ruinous  policy  ^f 
paying  them  an  annual  subsidy,  and  their  history 
afterwards  is  that  of  continual  progression.     Many 
barbaric  nations  joined  them ;  and,  assuming  their 
name,  enlarged  both  their  power  and  celebrity,  as 
other  tribes  had  thus  contributed  to  the  importance 
of  the  Franks  and  Saxons.     Under  Decius,  about 
the  year  S50,  the  Gothic  king  passed  the  Danube  at 
the  head  of  70,000  men,  and  ravaged  Thrace  and 
Macedonia :  others  aft:^rwards  invaded  Asia,  and 
with  fleets  assailed  the  Pontus.     In  267,  the  Goths, 
HeruU,   and  Scythae  plundered  the  Archipelago, 
and  devastated  Greece.   All  the  talents  of  Aurelian 
were  insufficient  to  preserve  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Danube.     He  therefore  abandoned  Dacia  to 
the  warlike  nations  who  were  threatening  it,  and 
transplanted  the  friendly  population  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube.     Probus  pursuing  this  policy. 
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caused  100,000  Bastanue  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  c  Ha  p. 
to  settle  in  the  southern  provinces,  which  had  been  ^  ^'  > 
depopulated  in  these  contests.  To  the  same  dis- 
tricts he  also  transplanted  the  Francs  and  Saxons. 
But  all  these  measures  werein^fective  to  resist  the 
perpetual  advance  of  the  enterprising  Goths,  be- 
coming in  every  campaign  better  discipUned  by 
their  unceasing  contests  with  the  Roman  armies, 
and  by  the  education  of  their  chieftains  in  the  Ro^ 
man  service,  during  the  intervals  of  peace.  The 
ambition  and  spirit  of  the  Gothic  nation  increased 
with  their  improvements  and  power;  and  when 
Alaric  speared  to  lead  them,  they  discovered 
themselves  to  be  as  superior  to  the  Romans  in  their 
military  qualities,  as  they  were  in  their  poUtical 
institutions,  and  in  some  of  the  moral  virtues. 

In  this  year,  the  western  world  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  irruption  of  the  Huns.*  After  s7«. 
swelling  their  army  by  the  nations  they  conquered, 
they  had  rushed  on  the  Gothic  tribes.  Unable  to 
repulse  the  ferocious  invaders,  the  Goths  had  pre- 
cipitated themselves  over  the  Danube.  Stationed 
by  the  emperor  Valens  in  Lower  Moesia,  the  Goths 
revolted,  penetrated  into  Thrace,  defeated  and 
killed  their  imperial  benefactor,  in  378,  at  Adrian- 
ople ;  and  from  this  disastrous  day  never  abandoned 
the  Roman    territory.*®     At    length    Theodosius 

'  The  history  of  these  Huns  is  ably  abridged  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
ToLiLp.  561.;  he  traces  their  unsuccessful  contests  with  the 
Chinese,  their  divisions  and  emigrations,  their  conquests,  the 
union  of  the  Alani,  aqd  their  wars  upon  the  Goths.  One  of 
their  ancient  historians,  ^mandes,  c.  24s  gives  their  execranda 
origine,  that  Is,  veneficiarum  cum  immundis  spiritibus  congressu. 
M.  de  Goignes.leads  the  way  on  their  history. 

1^  Gibbon,  ii.  p.  Ml —617.    lb.  640. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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inade  an  accomtnodatioil  willi  thiem  i  a  large  ^- 
tton  of  their  warriore  were  tafctti  into  the  iuq^erial 
se^vicev  and  a  tu6certari  attempt  ^m  ntade  to  oM- 
vert  them  to  the  Christian  fiuth. 
Progreu        Amoko  the  Gotha,  who  were  alKed  to  the  Ro- 
ofAiaric    nian  ahnles,  Alaric  paaied  his  youth.     Bom  in  the 
iriaAd  of  Pence")  on  the  Euxine)  of  one  of  the 
principal  ftmiUea  of  the  Goths",   he  had  eariy 
abandoned  the  confined  limits  of  his  native  soil,  ibr 
the  civilised  regions  of  Eim^e,  where  he  cultivated 
his  mind  with  thek  improvements   He  soUcitdd  an 
appointment  in  the  RomaA  armies^  and  he  wto  otiiy 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  barbarian  battalimis. 
Though  by  bilrth  a  barbarian  himseU^  he  £sk  the 
taperiority  of  his  assuming  mind,  and  Was  disgusted 
'^-      by  the  d^radation.     In  Thraoe,  in  Macedon,  and 
in  Thessaly,  he  showed  the  terrors  of  his  discon- 
tent ;  he  obtained  the  passlige  of  the  immortaliwd 
Thermopylae,   ovwran   Boetia,     Atttoa,    and  ike 
Pek^Kmessus;   and  though  his  sup^astitton  p«^ 
tected  Athenfe  from  his  fury,  the  otiier  famed  cities 
in  Oreeee,  Corinth,    Argos,   and  Sparta,  now  en- 
feebled  and  degenerated,  were  conquered  by  his 
valour,  his  fortune,  or  his  name.^'    When  Stilicho 
advanced  with  the  imperial  troops,  to  chastise  the 
daring  invader,  Alaric,  by  a  great  exertion  of  skill, 
escaped  to  Epirus,  and  extorted,  from  the  timid  min- 

"  Claud.de  6  Conisul.  Holfi.^)  174.  Peuce«B«n  island  lit  die 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  formed  by  two  of  ksdifidiarging  toireiita. 
Sfrabo,  p:  211.    Dionye.  BeriegeteB,  v.  301. 

13  JomandeB  says  of  Alario,  ''  Seciinda  nobilitas  Baltharam 
que  ex  genere  origo  mirifica,"  '&o. 

IS  Ze«im«i8»1ib.v.p.992— ^5.  >  Vet  let  not  Ae  hfemrian^ 
apology  for  Sparta  ^  ^ofgbtten,  <*'Nec  'ttvais  ■mpUin  nee 
idoneiis  ad  pugnam  viris  mttnita,pro(Hei^RdfiaaRorum«viirilfaiii.'' 


inb^  of thte  ^yfantine  /^ourt,  the  title  md  authority  chap. 
of  governor  pf  the  Eastern  Ulyncum.  He  was  spop  >  ^^'  / 
af|er  ,recogpaze4  king  of  the  V^goths.  ^^ 

WiT^  ^heise  recollections  of  the  Roman  history, 
we  JfiBy  proceed  to  contrast  the  loose  phrases  of    * 
Gjyii^  witlp  the  cjbrcumsjtaigtces  we  caiji  glean  from 
the  G/)ef  k  ^ijid  I^atiji  writers,  which  seem  applica- 
i4e  to  the  Pritish  history. 

IicMEDiATje^T  after  oientioning  the  jdeath  of  Max- 
WipB,  Gildas  states 'S  that  Britaip^  despoiled  of  her 
|oldi#ry  ^^d  i^ilijtary  apparatus,  and  her  youth,  ondu 
who  f^ttowed  the  usurper  to  return  no  more;  and  ^WT^ 
being  utterly  ignorant  x>f  war,  groaned  for  many  imperial 
y^eais  ujider  iHfie  incursions  of  the  Scots  from  the  ^^<^* 
nor^L-weat  ^,  and  of  the  Picts  from  the  north. 

Twfi  account^  ifliQugh  obviously  the  jUmguage  pf 
ei^agger^ipn,  19  i^mj^wh^t  .countenanced  by  the 
wdt^  «f  ,the  jumperial  history.  It  is  stated  by 
^omen,  that^axi^uis  collected  a  numerous  army 
fix>i9  jBritai^,  Gaul,  and  Germany,   and  went  to 


^*  The  history  of  Alarlc  is  narrated  by  Gibbon,  v.  ill.  p.  IS4. 

>^  Gildas,  8.xi.  p.  4.  Gale's  xv  Scriptores.  Richard,  en- 
titled of  Cirencester  by  some,  by  others  Monk  of  Westminster, 
places  this  invasion  in  the  year  after  the  death  of  Maximus,  lib. 
ii.  c.  1.  See  his  de  Situ  Britannise  in  the  Antiquitates  Celto- 
normaimicse,  p.'120.  Ado.  Viennensis,  an  author  of  the  ninth 
century,  ^ives  a  similar  chronology.     Chrpn.   TEtas   Sezta, 

853.  Bib.  Mag.  Patr^m,  v.7.— Bede,  without  any  authority, 
and  contrary  to  the  literal  meaning  of  Gildas,  postpones  it  for 
jVbpye  twenty  years,  liG.J.  c.  12.  and. thus  lays  a  foundation  for 
his  subsequent  mistakes. 

'•  ^e.Qvrcius,  which  is  the  expression  of  Gildas,  is  mentioned 
by  PUny,  ii.46.  as  a  wind  famous  in  the  province  of  Narbonne, 
:a^d  inferior  ;in  vehemence  to  none.  .Harduin  interprets  it, 
nord-west-nord. 
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BOOK  Italy.  "^  We  leam  from  others,  that  the  Francs 
"'  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  Gaul,  and 
that  the  Saxons  also  moved  in  successful  hostility 
against  him.  **  During  the  reign  of  his  prosperity, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  empire,  the  Kcts  and 
Scots  had  vigorously  defied  him.*^  It  becomes, 
therefore,  highly  probable,  that  these  Irish  and 
Caledonian  wanderers  would  be  alert  to  profit  by 
the  opportunity  of  his  absence,  as  well  as  the 
Francs  and  Saxons.  On  this  occasion  we  shall  ac- 
credit Gildas,  and  as  Maximus  was  killed  at 
Aquileia,  in  388*^,  we  may  consider  that  as  the  year 
in  which  the  incursions  began. 

The  next  account  of  Gildas  is,  that  the  British 
nation,  unable  to  endure  these  ravages,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  desiring  a  military  force,  and 
promising  a  faithful  obedience  to  the  imperial  scep- 
tre. ^*  That  a  province  suffering  under  a  hostile 
invasion  should  solicit  succour  from  the  foimtain  of 
power,  and  that,  to  obtain  it,  they  should  lavish 
assurances  of  fidelity,  to  expiate  the  imputation  of 
treason,   which  the  elevation  of  Maximus  would 


^^  "  CoUecto  ex  Britannia  et  vicinls  Galliis,  et  ex  Gennanis 
ac  finitimis  gentibuB  numeroso  exercitu,  in  Italiam  profectus 
est."    Sozomen,  Hist.  EccL  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  p.  721.  Ed.  Vales. 

*^  The  valuable  fragment  of  Sulpitius  Alexander,  preserved 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  c.  c.  9.  p.  S4.  mentions  the  Francic 
incursion :  and  St.  Ambrose,  ep.  1 7*9  intimates,  though  with 
no  particulars,  the  Saxon  success.  <<  Die  statim  a  Francis,  a 
Saxonum  gente  in  Sicilia  Siciae  et  Petavione  ubique  denique 
terrarum  victus  est."     1  Mascou,  371. 

^^  Prosper  in  his  Chronicon  says,  <' incursantes  Pictos  et 
Scotos,  Maximus  strenue  superavit." 

^  3  Gibbon,  40.  The  British  history  miscalls  him  Maxi- 
mian,  and  kills  him  at  Rome,  lib.  v.  c.  16. 

»«  Gildas,  8. 12. 
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produce,  are  circumstances  which  bear  jthe  marks  CHAP. 
of  truth  in  their  natural  probability,  ,  ^"'   , 

He  adds,  that  a  legion  came  by  sea,  well  ap- 
pointed with  every  requisite  for  service;  that 
engaging  with  the  enemy,  they  destroyed  a  great 
multitude,  drove  them  from  the  borders,  and  liber- 
ated  the  subjected  natives  from  their  rapacity  and 
tyranny. " 

If  we  enquire  of  the  imperial  writers  by  whom 
this  service  was  performed,  we  shall  find  that  for 
three  years  after  the  fate  of  Maximus,  both  divi- 
sions of  the  Roman  empire  were  governed  i)y 
Theodosius®,  who,  by  his  edict,  made  void  aU  the 
usurper's  exertions  of  the  prerogative,  that  every 
thing  might  resume  its  pristine^  situation.  It  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  these  orders,  that  the 
civil  powers  of  the  revolted  provinces  should  be  im- 
mediately replaced:  we  accordingly  find  that  a 
Vicarius,  named  Chrysanthus,  was  sent  to  Britain 
by  Theodosius,  whose  good  conduct  was  admired.* 
No  other  period  seems  to  have  been  more  suitable 
to  his  ''administration 


^  Gildas,  8. 12. 

^  Gibbon,  iii.  p.  S5* 

^  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xv.  tit.  14. 

^  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  c.  12.  This  temperate  ex- 
pression of  Socrates,  IBaviioff^  was  construed  by  Carte  to  imply 
the  attainment  of  such  a  height  of  glory,  that  he  miist  have 
stopped  the  Scottish  depredations,  p.  169.  Our  Henry  also 
amplifies  it  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Chrysanthus  was  sent  on  pur- 
pose to  check  them,  that  he  executed  his  commission  with 
great  ability  and  success,  expelled  the  enemies,  and  restored 
the  tranquillity  of  the  province.  He  refers  to  Socrates  as  his 
authority,  who  only  mentions  what  the  text  expresses. 

'^  The  remark  of  Carte  is  just,  that  in  no  other  juncture 
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But  from  the  time  of  Constantitie  the  policy  of 
the  emperors  had  completely  separated  the  civil 
and  military  powers.^  This  regulation  ccruld  not 
allow  Chrysanthus  to  have  b6en  the  deliVertrof 
Britain.  The  military  arm  was  wielded  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  officers,  jealously  distinguished  from 
the  civil  authority.*  CrysanthUs  may  have  go- 
vemed  Britain  as  Vicarius,  to  diffuse  internal  quiet 
over  a  revolted  province,  a^  far  a^  the  civil  iha- 
gistracy  was  able  to  operate,  but  could  havti 
no  forces  to  coerce  the  menacihg  b^dbariahs. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  ThfeO^ 
dosius,  tod  for  many  years  in  that  of  his  successor, 
the  military  force  of  the  western  empire  was  under 
the  command  of  Stilicho^  the  master-general  of  th^ 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  west*  II  ttiust  havfe 
been  under  him  that  every  military  Aid  Was  dis^ 
patched  into  Britain. 

The  indistinct  intimations  tof  the  Motlk  tit  BtlD- 
gor  are  confirmed  by  ClaUdiah ;  hi^  M«ffi31tioUs 


could  Theodosius  have  intermeddled  in  the  affkirs  of  the  wes^ 
ern  empire,  p.  169. 

^  Gibbon,  ii.  43.  Du  Bos,  Hidt.  Crit.  i.  69.  he  pY^et  du 
pretoire,  et  les  officiers  qui  lui  ^toient  subordonnis,  ne  com- 
mand^rent  plus  les  troupeis. — The  vicariuS  of  Britain  was  un- 
der the  praefectus  prsetorio  of  the  Gauls,  Notitia,  s.  56.,  and 
was  a  civil  officer. 

^  Even  Julian,  when  sent  to  command  th^  ariny  in  Gau), 
though  he,  en  qualit6  de  Cesar,  ou  d'heritter  pri^somptif  ^ 
Tempire,  put  pretendre  k  une  autorit^  plus  etendhe  que  ce))^ 
qu'un  g^nlralissime  ordinaire  auroit  exercie  en  vertu  de  sa 
commission,  cependant  Julien  n'osoft  rien  decider  concern- 
ant  la  lev^e  des  subsides  et  la  subsistence  des  troupes.  Du 
Bos,  61.  w  Gibbon,  iii.  1 16. 
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muae  devoted  herself  tp  pursue  the  triumphs,  md  V HA i^t 
to  proclaim  the  glory  of  Stilicho ;  s^nd  in  Claudian's  \^Z^^ 
historic  picture  of  his  f^me,  itie  victorious  but* 
ties  of  this  superior  man  with  the  Picts  and  Septs, 
form  one  of  those  groupes,  which,  for  this  part  ^ 
his  Ufe^  have  ensured  to  Stilicho  an  honourably 
celebri^, " 

But  the  deoired  euphonv  and  imagery  of  poetry 
are  unfriendly  to  geographical  and  chronc^Qgica} 
detail.  We  must  npt,  therefore,  e^^pect  from  Ctau- 
dian,  the  exact  year  of  the  Chn^an  asra  in  which 
Stilicho  or  his  officers  appro^K^hed  Ireland  ^pdCfr 
ledonia.  We  must  endeavour  0  ^a^e  i^hq  phf^r 
nolpgy  from  other  sourpes, 

BaiTAjN,  according  to  Qildw,  mounwd  ih»m 
devastations  mauy  ye^rsp  A  pr^i^^  interval 
seems  to  arise  from  the  situiatjou  of  the  empire. 
Though  Maximus  wv  popqu^red  iu  389,  yet  1^ 
Francs  and  Saxons  continued  iu  hostility.  WheA 
Valentinian^  who  was  sent  against  them  into  Gau]* 
was  murdered,  the  usurpation  of  Eugewis  harassed 
the  empire  for  two  years,  Sopq  ^r  he  had  pe^ 
rishedy  Tbeodosius  expired- 

The  death  of  Rufinus  left  Stilicho  at  leisure, 
in  the  year  396.  The  African  war  was  not  prose- 
cuted till  393#  in  which  Gildo  fell*'  i  therefore  we 
may  consider  either  the  preceding  year,  or  the 
subsequent,  399f  as  the  b&cb,  in  which  Britain  was 
rescued  from  the  spoilers."    This  last  wili  allow 

*  Claudian  de  Laud.  Stii.  lib.  ii.  p.  140.  Qz.  ^t. 

"  JUoWd  pHioap  U  eleven  yam  before  the  capture  jef 
Rom  by  AMoi  or  $dOp  }jb.  ii.  c.  j.  p.  12J.  Antiq.  Ceke^ 
Nor,  Tlie  pntleinn  of  Msscou,  p.  S9^^  on  PagMia,  who  i$Um 
aiimilarfMMgf  m  ¥X^  DOi^uias  mx  Riebardj  chcoiiol<^i 
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BOOK  eleven  years  for  the  multos  annos  which  Gildas 
\^  ,  notes  to  have  intervened  between  the  invasion 
after  Maximus  and  its  suppression. 

The  querulous  narration  adds,  that  the  Romans 
ordered  the  natives  to  build  a  wall  between  the  two 
seas,  in  the  north  of  Britain,  to  deter  the  invaders, 
and  to  protect  the  natives ;  that  the  irrational  vul- 
gar, having  no  director,  constructed  it  of  turf  in- 
stead of  stone. " 

This  narration  has  the  appearance  of  being  an 
ignorant  account  of  the  construction  of  one  of 
those  famous  walls,  which  have  so  deservedly  at- 
tracted the  curiosity  of  antiquaries. 

Gildas  states,  that  this  l^on  having  returned 
home,  the  plunderers  came  again.  ^  A  passage  in 
Claudian  verifies  the  fact,  that  the  legion  quitted 
the  wall  soon  after  the  successes  of  Stilicho,  and 
difiuses  a  ray  of  light,  which  determines  the  chro- 
nology of  the  incident. 

We  have  mentioned  the  pacification  which  Alaric 
extorted  from  the  eastern  government:  it  might 
seem  to  them  a  release  from  anxiety  ;  it  was  made 
by  Alaric  an  interval  of  earnest  preparation  for 


as  it  makes  S99  the  year  in  which  Honorius  was  preparing  the 
expeditions  alluded  to  in  the  lines : 

Domito  quod  Saxone  Tethys 
Mitior,  aut  fracto  secura  Britannia  Picto 
Ante  pedes  humili  Franco,  &c. 

In  Eutrop,  p.  196. 
3>  Gildas,  s.  12. 

^  Gildas,  8.  13.  The  peculiarity  of  style  in  which  he  in- 
dulges himself  is  remarkable :  **  Rabid  robber  wolves,  with 
profound  hunger  and  dry  jaws,  leaping  into  the  sheep-fold," 
are  the  invaders  who  are  brought  over  by  **  the  wings  of  oars, 
and  the  arms  of  rowers,  and  sails  swelling  m  the  wind." 
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more  fortunate  war&re.     He  surveyed  the  state  of  c  H  a  p. 

VII 

the  world  with  the  eyes  of  prophetic  penetration, 
and  discerned  the  vulnerable  part,  in  which  the 
genius  of  Rome  might  be  fatally  assailed.  About 
the  year  400,  he  suddenly  marched  fi-om  his  eastern 
settlements  to  the  Julian  Alps,  and  poured  his 
forces  into  Italy.  The  emperor  of  the  West  fled 
at  his  approach,  when  Stilicho  again  interposed 
the  shidd  of  superior  talents.  To  meet  the  de- 
structive Goths  with  a  competent  force,  he  sum- 
moned the  Roman  troops  out  of  Germany  and 
Gaul  into  Italy :  even  the  legion  which  had  been 
stationed  to  guard  the  wall  of  Britain  against  the 
Caledonians  was' hastily  recalled,  and  attended  the 
imperial  general  at  ^  Milan.  In  the  battle  of  Pol- 
lentia,  Alaric  discovered  the  inferiority  of  his  troops, 
and  made  a  bold  but  ruinous  retreat.^ 

The  battle  of  Pollentia  was  fought  in  March, 
408.  We  must  allow  time  for  the  troops  to  have 
travelled  from  the  north  of  Britain  to  Milan,  and 
may  date  this  departure  of  the  Roman  legion  in 
the  year  40S.  No  one  can  disbeUeve  that  in  their 
absence  the  habitual  depredators  would  return. 

GiLDAS  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  embassadors 
went  to  Rome  with  rent  garments,  and  with  ashes 
on  their  heads,  to  implore  further  aid.'^  However 
we  may  be  inclined  to  ascribe  the  costume  of  the 
embassy  to  the  imagination  of  the  author,  we 
camiot  dispute  the  probable  fact,  that  the  pro- 


^  Gaudian,  in  his  poem  de  Bello  Getico,  p.  169.  :— 
Venit  et  extremis  legio  pwtenta  Biitannis, 
Qiue  Scoto  dat  friena  truci,  ferro  que  notatas 
Perlegit  exangttcs  Picto  moriente  figuras. 

3«  Gibbon,  ui.  H7— 155.  ^  GildasyS.  14- 
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vince  solicited  and  obtained  the  protection  of  it9 
sovereign. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  from  the  imperial 
writers  that  Stilicho  sent  back  the  legion,  after 
the  battle  of  PoUentia,  into  Britain,  but  it  must 
have  been  there  before  406,  because  we  read  of 
soldiers  then  choosing  and  deposing  emperors 
in  the  island.  Their  presence  must  have  been 
attended  witli  its  usual  effect  on  the  Picts  and 
Scots.*® 

Before  we  state  the  next  sentence  of  Gildas, 
it  will  be  proper  to  narrate  the  incidents,  which, 
as  he  does  not  notice,  though  of  principal  import* 
ance,  we  may  presume  he  never  knew:  they 
occurred  between  this  last  defeat  of  the  Picts  aod 
Scots,  and  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans. 

The  unwearied  genius  of  Claudiaa  has  resounded 
the  praise  of  Stilicfao  in  poetry,  which,  though 
sometimes  defective  in  taste,  yet  has  too  mudi 
energy  and  felicity  to  perish.  The  acts  which 
the  general  achieved,  justify  his  bard,  and  raise 
the  minister  ^bove  his  degenerate  countrymen. 
But  it  may  be  said  of  human  virtue,  as  Solon  pro- 
nounced to  Croesus  of  human  happiness,  that  we 
should  wait  until  the  life  is  closed,  before  we  pro- 
nounce decisively  upon  it  Stilicho  for  a  while 
was  the  saviour  of  the  B^oman  empire ;  he  cwled 
hii  career  its  moat  destructive  scourge.  He  e^ 
cited  invasions,  which  he  wished  to  have  the 
merit  of  repressing ;  he  introduced  the  barbarian 
hordes  into  the  provinces,  who  quitted  them  no 

^  For  tlie  trngin  and  hietery  of  th«6e  two  nations,  the 
reader  may  uselViHjr  comtitt  Mr.  Pkikerton'B  In^iry  into  the 
early  history  of  Gcotfamd. 
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more ;  he  occasioned  rebellions  wliich  completed  C  M  A  P« 
the  debility   of  the    imperial  government  j    and  ^  ^  ^  ;^  * 
paved  the  way  for  the  extinction  of  the  western 
empire. 

When  Alaric  menaced  Italy,  Stilicho  drove  ^^^ 
off  the  tempest ;  but  he  wanted  to  have  his  son  oaui. 
invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  he  hoped 
to  extort  the  concession  from  the  trembling  Ho- 
noliusy  by  the  terror  of  impending  evils.  To  ef- 
feet  thisy  he  excited  the  German  nations  to  in« 
vade  Gaul.^    Fatal  contrivance  of  unprincipled 


^  OrosiuSy  lib.  vii.  c.  3S.  and  c  40. ;  and  from  him  IndoriM. 
Wandal.  GrotiuB,  p.  732.  expressly  aflirm  the  treason.  Jerom 
Ep.  ad  Ager.  exclaiftis  against  the  semi-barbarian  traitor,  who 
armedy  against  his  adopted  country,  its  worst  enemies.  Plros- 
per  says,  that  salutiimperatoris  tendebat  insidias,  p.  50.«*-Mar- 
celliniis  more  explicitly  says  of  him»  **  Spreto  Hoaofio,  reg- 
numqne  ejus  inhians,  Alanorum,  Suevorum,  Wandalorum  que 
gentia  donis  pecuniisque  illectas  contra  regnum  Honorii  ex- 
cttavfty  Eudierium  filium  suum  paganum,  et  adversum  Chris- 
tianos  itisidias.molientem,  cupiens  CsBsarem  ordinare."  Chron. 
p.  S7,  added  to  Scaliger's  Euseb.— If  these  authors  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  imputation  credible,  the  point  seeais  to 
be  decided  by  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary,  who,  being  a 
pagan,  gives  more  weight  to  an  opinion,  in  which  he  and  the 
Oiiistians  coindde;  I  mean  Rutilius,  whom  Gibbon  does  not 
aaention ;  he  says, 

Quo  magis  est  fiicinus  diri  Stilichoms  acerbum, 

Pk'Oditor  arcani  quod  fuit  imperii. 

Romano  geoeri  dum  nidtitt'  iMse  ^uperstes, 

Cmctelis  sttumis  miscuit  imafViror: 

Damqtte  timet,  quidquid  se  lecerat  ipse  timeri, 

{nunisit  Latias  bad>ara  tela  ntei. 

ViacenbfA  nudis  •(rtnatiyi&  condicytlioi^tem, 

Dlatse  cladis  liberiore  dolo. 

Ipsa  sateStibtti  pettitis  Roma  patebat, 

£t  estiva  prius,  quam  caperetur,  erat. 

IHnerarhnnf  iib.ii.  ^.  41  —50. 
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B  o  o  K  ambition!^  A  most  formidable  irraption  of  the 
>  '  '  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Alani, 
Suevi,  Vahdali,  and  many  others,  burst  over  the 
mountains,  and  deluged  the  western  world.  A 
portion  of  these,  under  Radagaisus,  perished  be- 
fore Stilicho  in  Italy^^,  and  furnished  him  with 
the  laurels  he  coveted.  The  remainder  crossed 
the  Rhine,  which,  if  the  charge  of  treason  be 
true,  was  purposely  divested  of  its  protecting 
troops,  and  overwhelmed  Gaul  and  its  vicinity. 
*<  The  consuming  flames  of  war  spread  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul ;  that  rich  and  ex- 
tensive country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  tlie  Alps, 
and  the  P3rrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians, 
who  drove  before  them,  in  a  promiscuous  crowd, 
the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars."^ 
406.  This  disaster  spread  consternation  through  Bri- 

^uloqit  *^^*  Inflamed  with  their  success,  the  invaders 
in  Britain,  menaced  this  island.  It  is  expressly  asserted  by 
tine  Zosimus,  that  their  devastations  alarmed  the  army 

in  Britain.  Apprehensive  of  their  further  progress, 
and  to  exert  an  energy  adequate  to  the  crisis,  the 
troops  created  an  emperor  for  themselves.  One 
Marcus  was  their  first  choice :  finding  his  councils 


^  Gibbon  attempts  to  defend  Stilicho,  but  the  weight  of 
eTidence  must  prevail.  Du  Bo8,  p.  190^  accredits  his  guilt. 
How  fatal  the  scheme  was  to  Rome,  we  may  judge,  when  we 
recollect,  that  <<  le  dernier  Decembre,  406,  fut  la  joum^ 
funeste  od  les  barbares  entrerent  dans  les  Gaules,  pour  n'en 
plus  sortir.**    Du  Bos,  194'. 

*>  For  the  expedition  of  Radagaisus,  see  Gibbon,  iii.  16S  — 
173^  and  Mascou,  404  —  41 1. 

«  Gibbon,  iii,  17L 
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or  his  conduct  insufficient  for  the  exigency,  they  CHAP, 
destroyed  him,  and  elected  Gratian,  who  is  men-  ^  '^  > 
doned  with  the  title  of  Municeps,  in  his  room. 
Within  four  months  afterwards  he  was  murdered, 
and,  induced  by  the  flattering  name,  the  British 
soldiery  selected  one  Constantine  from  the  ranks, 
and  decorated  him  with  the  imperial  garments.^ 

Constantine  seems  not  to  have  been  unworthy  cowtan- 
of  his  station  ^ ;  he  passed  out  of  Britain  into  Gaul,  tineicwrw 
stayed  a  short  time  at  Boulogne,  conciliated  to  his      406. 
interest  the  soldiers  scattered  upon  the  continent, 
and  defeated  the  terrible  barbarians.^ 

The  authority  of  Constantine  was  acknowledged  406^411. 
in  Gaul,  and  he  reduced  Spain.  His  son  Constans 
laid  aside  the  cowl  of  a  monk,  which,  previous  to 
his  father's  elevation,  he  had  assumed^,  and  was 
created  Caesar.  Honorius,  to  whom  Constantine 
had  respectfully  stated,  that  his  dignity  had  been 
forced  upon  him,  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his  re- 
taining it,  and  sent  him  the  imperial  robes.  ^  The 
barbarians  obtained  reinforcements,  but  Constan- 
tine adoj^ted  the  precautionary  measure  of  placing 
troops  to  guard  the  passages  into  Gaul.^ 

During  this  division  of  the  imperial  power, 
Alaric  again  assembled  a  willing  army,  and  ap- 
peared on  the  Roman  frontier.  The  guilt  of  Stili- 
cho  had  been  detected  and  punished,  and  his  death 
removed  the  last  bulwark  of  the  empire.  The  court  of 
Honorius  could  fumish.no  other  mind  competent  to 

^  ZosimiiB,  tib.  vL  p.  37S.  and  STL     Orositu,  vii.  40. 
^  ZonmuB,  ibid. 

^  Marcellin.  Com.  p.  38.    Orosius,  vii.  40.    Jomandes,  c.  32. 
^  Yet  FrigeriduB,  cited  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  characterise* 
him  as  gula?  et  ventri  deditus,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  p.  35. 

^  Zosim.  lib.  v.  p.  369.  ^  Zosim.  p.  374. 
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BOOK  eleven  years  for  the  multos  annos  which  Gildas 
J^'_   J  notes  to  have  intervened  between   the  invasion 
after  Maximus  and  its  suppression. 

The  querulous  narration  adds,  that  the  Romans 
ordered  the  natives  to  build  a  wall  between  the  two 
seas,  in  the  north  of  Britain,  to  deter  the  invaders, 
and  to  protect  the  natives ;  that  the  irrational  vul- 
gar, having  no  director,  constructed  it  of  turf  in- 
stead of  stone. " 

'  This  narration  has  the  appearance  of  being  an 
ignorant  account  of  the  construction  of  one  of 
those  famous  walls,  which  have  so  deservedly  at- 
tracted the  curiosity  of  antiquaries. 

GiLDAs  states,  that  this  legion  having  returned 
home,  the  plunderers  came  again.  ^  A  passage  in 
Claudian  verifies  the  fact,  that  the  legion  quitted 
the  wall  soon  after  the  successes  of  Stilicho,  and 
diffuses  a  ray  of  light,  which  determines  the  chro- 
nology of  the  incident. 

•  We  have  mentioned  the  pacification  which  Alaric 
extorted  from  the  eastern  government:  it  might 
seem  to  them  a  release  from  anxiety ;  it  was  made 
by  Alaric  an  interval  of  earnest  preparation  for 


as  it  makes  899  the  year  in  which  Honorius  was  preparing  the 
expeditions  alluded  to  in  the  lines : 

Domito  quod  Saxone  Tethys 
Mitior,  aut  fracto  secura  Britannia  Picto 
Ante  pedes  humili  Franco,  &c. 

In  Eutrop,  p.  196. 
»  Gildas,  8.  12. 

^  Gildas,  s.  13.  The  peculiarity  of  style  in  which  he  in- 
dulges himself  is  remarkable :  **  Rabid  robber  wolves,  with 
profound  hunger  and  dry  jaws,  leaping  into  the  sheep-fold," 
are  the  invaders  who  are  brought  over  by  <<  the  wings  of  oars, 
and  the  arms  of  rowers,  and  sails  swelling  in  the  wind." 
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more  fortunate  warfare.  He  surveyed  the  state  of  c  H  a  P. 
the  world  with  the  eyes  of  prophetic  penetration, 
and  discerned  the  vulnerable  part,  in  which  the 
genius  of  Rome  might  be  fatally  assailed.  About 
the  year  400,  he  suddenly  marched  from  his  eastern 
settlements  to  the  Julian  Alps,  and  poured  his 
forces  into  Italy.  The  emperor  of  the  West  fled 
at  his  approach,  when  Stilicho  again  interposed 
the  shidd  of  superior  talents.  To  meet  the  de- 
structive Goths  with  a  competent  force,  he  sum- 
moned the  Roman  troops  out  of  Germany  and 
Gaul  into  Italy :  even  the  legion  which  had  been 
stationed  to  guard  the  wall  of  Britain  against  the 
Caledonians  was' hastily  recalled,  and  attended  the 
imperial  general  at  ^  Milan.  In  the  battle  of  Pol- 
lentia,  Alaric  discovered  the  inferiority  of  his  troops, 
and  made  a  bold  but  ruinous  retreat^ 

The  battle  of  Pollentia  was  fought  in  March, 
40d.  We  must  allow  time  for  the  troops  to  have 
travelled  from  the  north  of  Britain  to  Milan,  and 
may  date  this  departure  of  the  Roman  legion  in 
the  year  40S.  No  one  can  disbelieve  that  in  their 
absence  the  habitual  depredators  would  return. 

GiLDAs  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  embassadors 
went  to  Rome  with  rent  gannents,  and  with  ashes 
on  their  heads,  to  implore  further  aid.*^  However 
we  may  be  inclined  to  ascribe  the  costume  of  the 
embassy  to  the  imagination  of  the  author,  we 
cannot  dispute  the  probable  fact,   that  the  pro- 


^  Claudian,  in  his  poem  de  Bello  Getico,  p.  169.  :— 
Venit  et  extremis  legio  pwtenta  Britamiis, 
Qu«  Scoto  dat  frsemi  truci,  ferro  que  notatas 
Ferlegit  exangues  Picto  moriente  figures. 

»  Gibbon,  iii.  147—155.  »^  GildaSyS.  14. 


i 
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BOOK  vince  solicited  and  obtained  the  protection  of  it9 
''*      sovereign. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  from  the  imperial 
writers  that  Stilicho  sent  back  the  legion,  after 
the  battle  of  PoUentia,  into  Britain,  but  it  must 
have  been  there  before  406,  because  we  read  of 
soldiers  then  choosing  and  deposing  emperors 
in  the  island.  Their  presence  must  have  been 
attended  with  its  usual  effect  on  the  Picts  and 
Scots." 

Before  we  state  the  next  sentence  of  GUdas, 
it  will  be  proper  to  narrate  the  incidents,  which, 
as  he  does  not  notice,  though  of  principal  import* 
ance,  we  may  presume  he  never  knew:  they 
occurred  between  this  last  defeat  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  and  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans. 

The  unwearied  genius  of  Claudiaa  has  resounded 
the  praise  of  Stilicho  in  poetry,  which,  though 
sometimes  defective  in  taste,  yet  has  too  much 
energy  and  felicity  to  perish.  The  acts  which 
the  general  achieved,  justify  his  bard,  and  raise 
the  minister  above  his  degenerate  countrymen. 
But  it  may  be  said  of  human  virtue,  as  Solon  pro- 
nounced to  Croesus  of  human  happiness,  that  we 
should  wait  until  the  life  is  closed,  before  we  pro- 
nounce decisively  upon  it  Stilicho  for  a  while 
was  the  saviour  of  the  Roman  empire ;  he  ended 
hia  career  its  most  destructive  scourge.  He  ^x-- 
cited  invasions,  which  he  wished  to  have  the 
merit  of  repressing ;  he  introduced  the  barbarian 
hordes  into  the  provinces,  who  quitted  them  no 


^  For  tlie  tmgb  and  Imtory  of  these  two  nations,  the 
reader  may  usefuHj  conank  Mr.  FSnkerten's  In^fuiry  into  the 
early  history  of  Gcotfamd. 
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fiKH-e ;  he  occasioned  rebellions  which  completed  CHAP, 
the   debility  of  the    imperial  government;    and  ^ ^ ^  '^- 
paved  the  way  for  the  extinction  of  the  western 
empire. 

When  Alaric  menaced  Italy,  Stilicho  drove  ^«<>i»- 
off  the  tempest ;  but  he  wanted  to  have  his  son  oaui. 
invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  he  hoped 
to  extort  the  concession  from  the  trembling  Ho- 
norius,  by  the  terror  of  impending  evils.  To  ef* 
feet  this,  he  excited  the  German  nations  to  in* 
vade  Gaul.^    Fatal  contrivance  of  wiprincipled 


^  OroeiuSy  lib.  vii.  c.  3S.  and  c  40. ;  and  from  him  Indonii. 
Wandal.  Grotius,  p.  732.  expressly  affirm  the  treason.  Jerom 
Ep.  ad  Ager.  exclaims  against  the  semi-barbarian  traitor^  who 
armed,  against  his  adopted  country,  its  worst  enemies.  Plros- 
pef  aajTSy  that  saluti  imperatoris  tendebat  insidias,  p.  50.-*-Mar- 
cellinus  more  explicitly  says  of  him,  **  Spreto  Honorio,  reg- 
nuraque  ejus  inhians,  Alanorum,  Suevorum,  Wandalorum  que 
gentia  donis  pecuniisque  illectas  contra  regnum  Honorii  ex- 
citavky  Eucherium  filium  suum  paganum,  et  adversum  Chris- 
tianoa  msidias^molientem,  cupiens  Csesarem  ordinare."  Chron. 
p.  S7«  added  to  Scaliger's  Euseb. — If  these  authors  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  imputation  credible,  the  point  seems  to 
be  decided  by  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary,  who,  being  a 
pagan,  gives  more  weight  to  an  opinion,  in  which  he  and  the 
Qiristians  coincide ;  I  mean  Rutilius,  whom  Gibbon  does  not 
mention ;  he  says. 

Quo  magis  est  fiicinus  diri  Stilichoms  acerbum, 

Pktklitor  arcani  quod  fuit  imperii, 

Romano  generi  dum  nidttir  issse  ^up^stes, 

Cmctelis  sumnus  miscuit  imafVirort 

Damque  timet,  quidquid  se  lecerat  ipse  timeri, 

Imrabit  Latiae  baibara  tela  n^ci. 

Viaceriboa  nudis  afrtnatom  condicyilio^eem, 

mats  cladis  liberiore.  dolo. 

Ipsa  sateffitiboa  pellitis  Roma  patebat, 

Et  captiva  prius,  quam  capei^ur,  erat. 

Itinerarhnnf  iib.ii.  ^.  41  —50. 
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B  o  o  K  ambition!^     A  most  formidable  irraption  of  the 
>  -  '    '  tribes  between  the  Rhine   and   Danube,   Alani, 
Suevi»  Vandali,  and  many  others,  burst  over  the 
mountains,  and   deluged  the   western   world.     A 
portion  of  these,  under  Radagaisus,  perished  be- 
fore Stilicho  in  Italy^^   and   furnished  him  with 
the  laurels  he  coveted.     The  remainder  crossed 
the  Rhine,   which,  if  the   charge  of  treason  be 
true,    was   purposely    divested  of  its   protecting 
troops,  and  overwhelmed   Gaul   and  its  vicinity. 
*<  The  consuming  flames  of  war  spread  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul ;   that  rich  and  ex- 
tensive country,  as  far  as   the   ocean,   die  Alps, 
and  the  P3rrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians, 
who  drove  before  them,  in  a  promiscuous  crowd, 
the  bishop,   the   senator,   and  the   virgin,   laden 
with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars.'*^ 
406.  This  disaster  spread  consternation  through  Bri- 

^J^ps  t^^-      Inflamed  with  their  success,  the  invaders 
in  Britain,  menaced  this  island.     It  is  expressly  asserted  by 
tine*'*""     Zosimus,  that  their  devastations  alarmed  the  army 
choflen.      jn  Britain.     Apprehensive  of  their  further  progress, 
and  to  exert  an  energy  adequate  to  the  crisis,  the 
troops  created  an  emperor  for  themselves.     One 
Marcus  was  their  first  choice :  finding  his  councils 


^  Gibbon  attempts  to  defend  Stilicho,  but  the  weight  of 
evidence  must  prevail.  Du  Bos,  p.  190.,  accredits  his  guilt. 
How  fatal  the  scheme  was  to  Rome,  we  may  judge,  when  we 
recollect,  that  "  le  dernier  Decembre,  406,  fut  la  joum6e 
funeste  od  les  barbares  entrerent  dans  les  Gaules,  pour  n'en 
plus  sortir.'*    Du  Bos,  194>. 

^>  For  the  expedition  of  Radagaisus,  see  Gibbon,  iii.  16S  — 
173^  and  Mascou,  AM  —  ^U. 

^  Gibbon,  iii.  171. 
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or  his  conduct  insufficient  for  the  exigency,  they  CHAP, 
destroyed  him,  and  elected  Gratian,  who  is  men-  .  _^^'l  ' 
tioned  with  the  title  of  Miiniceps,  in  his  room. 
Within  four  months  afterwards  he  was  murdered, 
and,  induced  by  the  flattering  name,  the  British 
soldiery  selected  one  Constantine  from  the  ranks, 
and  decorated  him  with  the  imperial  garments.^ 

Constantine  seems  not  to  have  been  unworthy  constan- 
of  his  station  ** ;  he  passed  out  of  Britain  into  Gaul,  ^"?>?«^» 
stayed  a  short  time  at  Boulogne,  conciliated  to  his      406? 
interest  the  soldiers  scattered  upon  the  continent, 
and  defeated  the  terrible  barbarians.^ 

The  authority  of  Constantine  was  acknowledged  aos^au. 
in  Gaul,  and  he  reduced  Spain.  His  son  Constans 
laid  aside  the  cowl  of  a  monk,  which,  previous  to 
his  father's  elevation,  he  had  assumed^,  and  was 
created  Caesar.  Honorius,  to  whom  Constantine 
had  respectfully  stated,  that  his  dignity  had  been 
forced  upon  him,  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his  re- 
taining it,  and  sent  him  the  imperial  robes.  ^  The 
barbarians  obtained  reinforcements,  but  Constan- 
tine adopted  the  precautionary  measure  of  placing 
troops  to  guard  the  passages  into  Gaul.^ 

During  this  division  of  the  imperial  power, 
Alaric  again  assembled  a  willing  army,  and  ap- 
peared on  the  Roman  frontier.  The  guilt  of  Stili- 
cho  had  been  detected  and  punished,  and  his  death 
removed  the  last  bulwark  of  the  empire.  The  court  of 
Honorius  could  furnish  no  other  mind  competent  to 

^  ZostmuB,  lib.  vi.  p.  373.  and  371.     Orositu,  vii.  40. 
^  ZcMimuB,  ibid. 

^  Marcellin.  Com.  p.  38.    Orosius,  vii.  40.    Jomandes,  c.  32. 
^  Yet  FrigeriduB,  cited  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  characterise* 
him  as  gula?  et  ventri  deditus,  lib.  i.  c«  9.  p*  35. 

^  Zosim^lib.  v.  p.  369-  ^  Zosim.  p.  374. 
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BOOK  ooofront  the  Gothic  conqueror.     In  408,  he  over- 
i   -^,  ^  .  whdmed  re^stance,  and  besieged  Rome.    A  rwi- 
som  obtained  a  «hort  security,  but  determined  his 
superiority.     In  the  next  year  he  assailed  it  agaia, 
and  condescended  to  accept  from  an  emperor  of 
his  own  nomination   the  title  of  master-general. 
Every  doubt  was  now  removed ;  he  saw  his  irre- 
A^  o^    lustible  power,  and  the  succeeding  summer  was 
410.      marked  by  the  dismid  catastrophe  of  a  third  siege 
and  successful  assault^,  whose  ferocious  cruelties 
we  wight  notice  with  abhorrence,  but  that  the  ge- 
nerals of   civilised  ages  choose  yet  to  perpetrate 
them  in  violation  of  all  moral  principle  or  social 
benevolence,  and  in  wilful  contempt  of  the  inevit^ 
able  opinion  of  posterity ! 

Among  the  officers  attached  to  the  interest  of 
CoQstantine  was  Gerontius,  who  had  proceeded 
from  Britain.  The  valour  and  services  of  this 
person  on  former  occasions  are  stated  by  the  his- 
torians ;  but,  oflfended  that  Constans  returned  to 
Spain,  on  his  second  visit*  with  another  as  his  ge- 
neral«  the  slighted  Gerontius  abandoned  the  in- 
terests of  the  emperor  he  had  supported,  and  ele- 
vated a  friend  to  dethrone  him.^  He  pursued  his 
new  purpose  with  a  fatal  alacrity,  besieged  and  slew 
Constans  at  Vienne'^^  and  menaced  the  father 
with  deposition.  The  troops  of  the  legal  emperor, 
Honorius,  profited  by  the  quarrel,  and  destroyed 
the  competition.  Constantine  was  taken  at  Aries, 
411.  and  Gerontius  was  pursued  to  the  confines  of  Spain ; 
his  house  was  besieged,  and  the  assailants  set  it  on 

4»  Gibbon,  iii.  24  —  1 244. 
•0  Zosim.  371.  S7S  —  875. 

»i  Orosius,  lib.  vii.     Olympiodorus  ap.  PhotLum,  18S.  Msr- 
cellin.  Chron.  S8.     Eusebius  Cbronicon,  412. 
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fire.  His  friend  and  wife  recdved  from  his  hands  C  HA  p. 
the  death  they  implored,  and  he  joined  tliem  in  '  /_^ 
the  tomb.*^ 

Amid  this  complexity  of  rebellicm  and  sub-rebel-  ThebariM- 
lion,  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  state  |^£. 
were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  the  military  com-  tain. 
petitors.     The  crime  which  degraded  all  the  merit 
of  Stilicbo  wasy  from  the  same  motives  of  selfish- 
nessy  repeated  by  Grerontius.     He  also,  to  diminish 
the  dai^er  of  his  revolt,  by  his  incitements  and 
advice  influenced  into  hostile  invasion  the  barba- 
rians who  hovered  near  the  Celtic  regicms.**    This 

^'  See  the  detail  in  Gibbon*  m,  p.  259l  I  am  tempted  to 
ima^ne,  diat  in  drawing  his  Yortigern,  Jeffiy  bas  copied  and 
diBtoited  the  OenmtioB  of  the  imperialists.  Some  pardculan 
are  aHke  in  both.  He  makes  Coastatas  a  monk,  and  Vortigeni 
-  a  British  oonsnl, — -wfio  rebelled  i^gainst,  and -caused  Constans 
to  be  destroyed.  Vortigem  being  afterwards  besieged  in  the 
place  to  which  he  iled,  and  his  pursuers  finding  they  could  not 
get  on  entrance,  it  was  set  on  lire,  lib.  vi.  and  lib.  viii.—  The 
lads  from  the  Roman  historians  are,  that  Gerontius  proceeded 
fWrni  Britain,  and  was  a  comes  or  count ;  that  he  revolted  firem 
Constans,  who  had  been  in  a  monastery  and  ca.used  his  death ; 
that  he  fled  for  refuge  afterwards,  and  prevented  his  pursuers 
from  entering  his  house,  who  therefore  applied  flames.  These 
coincidences  would  induce  me  to  strike  Vortigem  entirdy  out 
of  true  history,  but  that  I  "find  a  Gorthrigemus  mentioned  in 
Grildas,  and  a  Gwrtheym  4n  the  Welsh  remains.  Their  au- 
thority inclines  me  to  believe,  that  Jefiry  has  confounded  Ge- 
rontius, who  died  in  Spain,  with  Gwrtheym,  in  England,  and 
in  his  Vortigem  has  given  us  a  fictitious  medley  of  the  histoiy 
of  bodi. 

M  Zoaimus,  lib.Tu  p.  S75.  There  was  a  severe  imperial  law 
in«^Kiatence,  made  A.D.  S23,  which  was  applicable  to  these 
Crimea  of  Gerontius  and  Stilicho:  <*Si  quis  barbaris  scelerata 
factione  facultatem  depredationis  in  Romanos  dedertt,  vd  si  quo 
alio  mode  factam  deviserit,  vivus  amburatur."  Cod.  Theod. 
lib.  vii.  tit.  i.  But  ambition  is  always  blind  to  its  punishment, 
and  as  heedless  of  laws  as  of  morality. 
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BOOK  desperate  act  of  ambition  was  unfortunate  for 
V  '  ^  Rome.  Constantine  could  not  repel  the  torrent, 
because  the  flower  of  his  army  was  in  Spain.  ^ 
Britain  and  Gaul  experienced  all  its  fury.  The 
cities  even  of  England  were  invaded.  To  what- 
ever quarter  they  applied  for  help,  the  application 
was  vain.  Honorius  was  trembling  before  Alaric, 
and  Constantine  could  not  even  save  Gaul. 

In  this  extremity  the  Britons  displayed  a  mag- 
nanimous character ;  they  remembered  the  ancient 
independence  of  the  island,  and  their  brave  an- 
cestors, who  still  lived  ennobled  in  the  verses  of 
their  bards :  they  armed  themselves,  threw  off  the 
foreign  yoke,  deposed  the  imperial  magistrates, 
procldmed  their  insular  independence,  and,  with 
the  successful  valour  of  youdiful  liberty  and  en- 
dangered existence,  they  drove  the  fierce  invaders 
from  their  cities.**  The  sacred  flame  of  national 
independence  passed  swifUy  over  the  channel,  and 
electrified  Armorica.  This  maritime  state,  and  its 
immediate  neighbours,  in  the  same  crisis  and  from 
the  same  necessity,  disclaimed  the  authority  of  a 
foreign  emperor,  and  by  their  own  exertions  achieved 
their  own  deliverance. 
409.  Thus  the  authentic  history  from  407,  is,  that 

the  barbarians,  excited  by  Gerontius,  assailed 
both  Gaul  and  Britain;  that  Constantine  could 
give  no  help,  because  his  troops  were  in  Spain; 
that  Honorius  could  send  none,  because  Alaric  was 
overpowering  Italy ;  that  the  Britons  thus  aban- 
doned, armed  themselves,  declared  their  countiy 
independent,  and  drove  the  barbaric  invaders  from 

•*  Zosimus,  lib.  vi.  p.  975. 
M  ZosimtUy  p.  376. ;  and  see  Nennius,  s.25 — 27. 
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their  cities ;  that  Honbrius  sent  letters  to  the  Bri-  char 
tish  states,  exhorting  them  to  protect  themselves^;      ^"' 
and  that  the  Romans  never  agsdn  recovered  the 
possession  of  thq  island.  ^^ 

To  these  facts,  which  we  know  to  be  authentic, 
it  is  with  much  distrust  that  we  endeavour  to  adapt 
the  vague  lamentations  of  Gildas,  which  Bede  has 
abridged.  TJie  account  which  he  has  left  us  of 
men  sitting  on  the  wall  to  be  pulled  down ;  of  the 
British  nation  cut  up  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  like 
sheep  by  butchers ;  of  the  country  becoming  but 
the  residence  of  wild  animals ;  of  the  antithetical 
letter  to  iEtius  in  Gaul,  "  the  barbarians  drive  us 
to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drives  us  back  to  the  bar- 
barians ;  so  that  between  the  two  we  must  be  either 
slaughtered  or  drowned ; "  of  part  of  the  natives 
enslaving  themselves  to  the  barbarians,  to  get  vic- 
tuals;  and  of  the  remainder  turning  robbers  on 

^  Zosimus,  lib.  vi.  p.  381.  pfXairlt^^au  Tlie  silver  ingot  dis- 
covered in  1777,  in  digging  among  the  old  foundations  of  the 
Ordnance  office  of  the  Tower,  marked  "  ex  officio  Honorii,** 
implies  that  the  authority  of  Honorius  was  at  first  respected  in 
the  island. 

57  The  Abb6  Du  Bos,  Hist^  Crit.  211.;  and  Mr,  Gibbon, 
iti.  275.  agree  in  placing  the  defection  and  independence  of 
Britain  in  409.  The  words  of  Procopius  are  express,  that  the 
Romans  never  ^recovered  Britain,  lib.  i.  p.  9.  Grot. —  Prosper, 
in  his  Chronlcon,  intimates  as  much.  In  the  year  before  the 
fall  of  Constantinc,  he  says,  Hac  tempestate,  prse  valetudine 
Komanorum,  vires  funditur  attenuate  Britannise,  p.  50.  Seal. 
Euseb. —  Bede,  though  he  afterwards  copies  Gildas  with  mis- 
taken chronology,  yet,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  after  mentioning  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  by  Alaric,  adds,  ex  quo  tempore  Romani  in 
Britannia  rcgnare  cessarunt,  after  having  reigned  ia-it  ^70 
years  since  Caesar.  Now  in  c.  2.  he  says,  Caesar  came  60  ant. 
Chr.;  therefore  according  to  Bede,  in  this  passage,  the  Ro- 
mans lost  the  government  of  Britain  by  the  year  410. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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9  o  o  K  after  detailing  the  social  vices  of  the  Roman  world 
^  at  that  time  — its  general  selfishness,  rivalry,  envy, 
profligacy,  avarice,  sensuality,  and  malignant  com- 
petitions, expatiates  on  one  important  fact,  which 
deserves  our  peculiar  notice,  from  its  destructive 
hostility  to  the  stability  of  the  empire,  as  well  as 
to  the  welfare  of  every  individual.  This  was  not 
merely  the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  taxations 
imposed  by  the  government,  but  still  more  the  per- 
mitted and  overwhelming  oppressions  of  the  autho- 
rised tax-gatherers,  exceeding  their  authority,  and 
converting  their  office  into  the  means  of  the  most 
arbitrary  and  ruinous  oppressions. 

State  of  He  says,  "  In  all  the  cities,  municipia,  and  vil- 
lages,  there  are  as  many  tyrants  as  there  are  otncers 
of  the  government  j  they  devour  the  bowels  of  tlie 
citizens,  and  their  widows  and  orphans  ;  public  bur- 
thens are  made  the  means  of  private  plunder ;  the 
collection  of  the  national,  revenue  is  made  the  in- 
strument of  individual  peculation ;  none  are  safe 
from  the  devastations  of  these  depopulating  robbers. 
The  pubUc  taxation  is  a  continual  destruction  :  tlie 
burthens,  though  severe,  would  be  more  tolerable, 
if  borne  by  all  equally  and  in  common ;  but  they 
are  partially  in|iposed  and  arbiti*arily  levied  :  hence 
many  desert  their  farins  and  dwellings  to  escape 
the  violence  of  the  exactojrs ;  they  seek  exile  to 
avoid  punishment.  Such  an  overwhelming  and 
unceasing  proscription  hangs  over  them,  that  they 
desert  their  habitations,  that  they  may  not  be  tor- 
mented in  them.**  * 

Such  were  the  evils  under  which  the  people  of 
the  Roman  empire  were  groaning,  from  the  con- 

*  Salvian,  p.89.91. 
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duct  of  the  officers  of  the  public  revenue,  who  chap. 
seem  to  have  resembled  Turkish  Pashas.    The  dis-  nJ^ 
aslrous  consequences  to  the  empire  itself  are  as 
forciMy  delineated. 

'*  From  these  oppressions  many,  and  those  not 
of  obscure  birth  but  of  liberal  education,  fly  to  our 
national  enemies;  (that  is,  the  barbaric  nations 
pressing  on  the  Roman  empire,)  that  they  may  not 
perish  under  the  afflictions  of  legal  prosecutions. 
And  although  the  people  to  whom  they  retire  dif- 
fer in  religion,  language,  and  ruder  manners,  yet 
they  prefer  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of  dissimUar 
customs  among  barbarians,  than  ruinous  injustice 
among  Romans.  They  emigrate  to  th^  Goths,  to 
the  Bagaudae,  and  other  ruling  barbarians,  and  do 
not  repent  the  change.*'^ 

This  preference  given  by  the  Roman  people  to 
the  protection  of  the  barbaric  government,  to  that 
under  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  explains 
impressively  the  facility,  with  which  the  German 
nations,  at  this  period  overwhelmed  the  Roman  em- 
pire.    He  mentions  it  repeatedly  and  emphatically. 

**  Thus  the  name  of  Roman  citizen,*  once  so 
valued  and  bought  so  dearly,  is  now  spontaneously 
repudiated  and  shunned :  it  is  esteemed  not  only 
useless  but  abominable.  What  can  be  a  greater 
evidence  of  the  iniquity  of  the  Roman  administra- 
tion, than  that  so  many  both  noble  and  honourable 
families,  and  to  whom  the  Roman  state  ought  Jto 
be  the  means  of  the  highest  honour  and  splendour, 
are  driven  to  this  extremity,  that  they  will  be  no 
longer  Romans/'^ 

His  next  assertion  is,  that,  if  they  did  not  emi- 

6Salv.p.90.  Mbid.^ 
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B  o  o  K  grate, to  the  barbaric  nations,  they  became  part  of 
diose  affiliated  robbers  who  were  called  Bagauda*.' 
"  They  who  do  not  fly  to  the  barbarians,  become 
themselves  barbarians.  In  this  state  is  a  large  por- 
tion  of  Spain,  and  no  small  part  of  GauL  Roman 
oppression  makes  all  men  no  longer  Romans.  The 
Bagaudse  are  those  who,  plundered  and  maltreated 
by  base  and  bloody  judges,  after  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  Roman  liberty,  choose  to 
lose  the  honours  of  the  Roman  name.  We  call 
them  rebels  and  traitors,  but  we  have  compelled 
them  to  become  criminal  By  what  other  causes 
are  they  made  Bagaudae  but  by  our  iniquities ;  by 
tlie  dishonesty  of  our  judges  ;  by  the  proscriptions 
and  rapine  of  those  who  convert  the  public  exac- 
tions into  emoluments  for  themselves ;  who  make 
the  appointed  taxations  the  means  of  their  own 
plunder^ — they  fly  to  the  public  foe  to  avoid  the 
tax-gatherer,"  ** 

He  declares  these  feelings  to  have  been  univferaL 
"  Hence  there  is  but  one  wish  among  all  the 
Romans,  that  they  did  not  live  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man laws.  There  is  one  consenting  prayer  among 
the  Roman  population,  that  they  might  dwell  un- 
der the  barbarian  government.  Thus  our  brethren 
not  only  refuse  to  leave  these  nations  for  their  own, 
but  they  fly  from  us  to  them.  Can  we  tlien  won- 
der that  the  Goths  are  not  conquered  by  us,  when 

^  To  Scaliger  s  note  on  the  Bagande,  Animad.  Euseb.  243-, 
we  may  add  that  Bagat,  in  the  Armoric,  is  a  troop  or  crew. 
Lhuyd  Archaiol.  196.  Bagach,  in  Irish,  is  warh'kCi  Bagach  in 
Erse,  is  fighting.  Bagad,  in  Welsh,  is  multitude.  Du  Cange 
mentions  taytvttyy  vagare,  and  Boguedim,  Hebrew  for  rebellis. 
Glos.  Med.  Lat.  i.  p.  432.  gee  their  history  in  Du  Cange,  ib, 
and  Du  Bos,  p*  204. 

»  SaJv.  p.  90,  91, 
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the  people  would  rather  become  Goths  with  them  c  HA  p. 

than  Romans  with  us/*^*^ 
I 

^^  Saiv.  92.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  author  without  noticing 
the  intimation  he  gives  us  of  the  moral  benefit  which  the  erup- 
tions of  the  German  barbaric  tribes  produced  at  that  period. 
The  Vandals  furnish  an  instance,  who,  it  is  well  known,  in- 
vaded Spain,  and  from  thence  passed  victoriously  into  Africa, 
where  they  established  a  kingdom:  they  were  one  of  the 
weakest  of  the  barbaric  nations,  yet  they  were  led  onwards  to 
successes  that  surprised  the  dismayed  Romans.  Tliough  fierce 
and  rude,  they  were  remarkable  for  the  chastity  of  their  manners, 
at  the  very  time  when  voluptuous  profligacy  was  prevailing  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  especially  in  its  provinces  in  Africa. 
Salvian  mentions  the  African  depravity  from  his  own  observar 
tions  in  the  strongest  terms  of  reprehension.  The  abominations 
were  general  and  incurable.  He  describes,  as  a  specimen,  Car- 
thage, the  Rome  of  Africa,  which  had  its  schools,  philosophers, 
gymnasia,  churches,  nobles,  magistrates,  and  every  establish- 
ment and  advantage  that  distinguished  a  Roman  great  city. 
But  he  says  he  saw  it  full  of  the  most  dissolute  luxury,  and 
the  foulest  vices  and  debauchery  in  all  its  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  of  the  most  selfish  tyranny  and  rapacity  in  the  great  and 
rich.  It  was  even  the  fashion  for  the  men  to  dress  themselves 
as  women,  and  to  pass  for  such.  In  this  state  of  evil,  the  Van- 
dals, like  a  torrent,  over-ran  the  north  of  Africa,  and  settled 
themselves  in  Carthage,  and  the  other  towns ;  their  speedy  cor- 
ruption was  anticipated  in  a  country  so  abandoned ;  but,  to  the 
astonish Rient  of  the  empire,  instead  of  degenerating  into  the 
universal  depravity,  they  became  its  moral  reformers.  The 
luxuries  and  vices  that  surrounded  them,  excited  their  disgust 
and  abhorrenccf.  Their  own  native  customs  were  so  modest, 
that  instead  of  imitating  they  despised,  and  punished,  with  all 
their  fierce  severity,  the  impurities  they  witnessed.  They  cyn- 
pelled  all  the  prostitutes  to  marry.  They  made  adultery  a  capi- 
tal crime,  and  so  sternly  punished  personal  debauchery,  that  a 
great  moral  change  took  place  in  all  the  provinces  they  con- 
quered. He  details  these  circumstances  in  his  seventh  book.  He 
gives  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  same  character;  **  feri  sed  casti," 
fierce  but  chaste,  and  it  seems  to  be  manifest,  that  the  superior 
character,  virtue,  mind,  and  general  loveliness  of  the  ladies  of 
modem  Europe,  have  arisen  from  the  barbaric  tribes  of  ancient 
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BOOK  Th£sb  political  evils»  thus  oppressively  aflSscting 
/^•,  '  ^^^  general  population  of  the  Roman  einpire>  may 
satisfy  us,  that  the  Britons,  once  become  inde- 
pendent, armed,  and  victorious  over  their  barbaric 
invaders,  would  not  court  the  return  of  the  Roman 
yoke.  Therefore  every  narration  which  states, 
that  after  their  independence  they  offered  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  Roman  empire,  cannot 
but  excite  our  suspicion  or  disbelief. 

When  we  proceed  to  enqiiire  into  the  events 
which  followed  the  emancipation  of  Britain,  the 
first  question  which  naturally  occurs  to  us  is,  what 
was  the  government  which  the  natives  substituted 
to  the  imperial  institutions. 

Britain,  under  the  Romans,  contained  two  mu- 
nicipia,  nine  colonise,  ten  civitates  possessing  the 
Latio  jure,  twelve  stipendariae,  besides  many  other 
towns."  It  was  usual  with  the  Romans  to  parti- 
tion their  conquests  into  districts,  called  civitates. 
In  Gaul,  during  the  fifth  century,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  fiift;een  civitates ;  each  of  these  had 
its  capital  city,  in  which  resided  a  senate,  whose 
jurisdiction  extended  over  all  the  pagi  which  com- 
posed the  territory  of  the  civitas. "  Now  if  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul  had  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  civitates,  the  five  provinces  of  Britain,  which 
were  as  flourishing,  might  reasonably  have  had 
thirty-three,  which  is  ^e  number  of  the  great 
tolvns  enumerated  by  Richard. 


Germany,  and  from  the  revolution  of  manners,  as  well  as  of 
government,  which  they  produced  by  their  conquest  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

"  Richard,  p.  Ill-  Antiq.  Celto-Scand.     "  Du  Bos,  i.  p.  2. 
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We  are,  therefore,  to  consider  Britain,  in  the  C  H  A  P. 
latter  periods  of  the  Roman  residence,  divided  i    ^  *  m 
into  thirty-three  civitates,    of  which  thirty  were  Ciyitates 
in  England  and  Wales.    J'he  chief  towns  were:  "  o^  Britain. 


Municipia: 

Verolamiuniy 

Eboracum. 
Colaiua: 

Londineium, 

Camalodununiy 

RhuUipi8, 

Tliermasy 

Isca  Secunda, 

Deva  Getica, 

Glevuin, 

Lindum, 

Camboricum. 
Lotto  jure  donaUs: 

Durnomagus, 

Catarracton, 

Cambodunum, 

Coccium, 

Luguballia, 


Lotto  jure  donata  : 

Ptoroton,     "J 

Victoria,       >  in  Scotland, 

TheodoMa,  J 

Corioum, 

Sorbiodunum. 
Stipendaruf  : 

Venta  Silurum, 

Venta  Belgarum, 

Venta  Icenonin, 

Segontium, 

Muridunum, 

Raga, 

CantiopoliSy 

Durinum, 

Isca, 

Bremenium, 

Vindonum, 

Durobrove. 


In  each  of  ^hese  principal  towns,  the  offices  of 
power  and  dignity  belonging  to  each  civitas,  were 
made  residentiary;  the  duumviri,  senates,  decu- 
rions,  curiae,  and  ediles.  These  civitates  were  ar- 
ranged under  five  provinces,  two  of  which  were 
governed  by  consulares,  and  three  by  presides. 
Above  these  provincial  magistrates  a  vicariu8|ex- 
tended  his  over-ruling  authority,  subordinate  cmly 
to  a  praetorian  praefect,  with  whom  the  emperor  pre- 
served an  immediate  communication.'^ 


'3  Richard,  ubi  sup.     For  the  modem  names,  see  Mr.  Whit- 
aker*8  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  SSO — 379. 
14  2  Gibbon,  32—38.    MotiUa,  s.  49. 
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BOOK  desperate  act  of  ambition  was  unfortunate  for 
V  '  ^  Rome.  Constantine  could  not  repel  the  torrent, 
because  the  flotirer  of  his  army  was  in  Spain.  ^ 
Britain  and  Gaul  experienced  all  its  fury.  The 
cities  even  of  England  were  invaded.  To  what- 
ever quarter  they  applied  for  help,  the  apphcation 
was  vain.  Honorius  was  trembling  before  Alaric, 
and  Constantine  could  not  even  save  Gaul. 

In  this  extremity  the  Britons  displayed  a  mag- 
nanimous character ;  they  remembered  the  ancient 
independence  of  the  island,   and  their  brave  an- 
cestors, who  still  lived  ennobled  in  the  verses  of 
their  bards :  they  armed  themselves,  threw  off  the 
foreign  yoke,   deposed  the  imperial   magistrates, 
proclaimed  their  insular  independence,  and,  with 
the  successful  valour  of  youthful  liberty  and  en- 
dangered existence,  they  drove  the  fierce  invaders 
from  their  cities.**     The  sacred  flame  of  national 
independence  passed  swiftly  over  the  channel,  and 
electrified  Armorica.     This  maritime  state,  and  its 
immediate  neighbours,  in  the  same  crisis  and  fix)in 
the  same  necessity,  disclaimed  the  authority  of  a 
foreign  emperor,  and  by  their  own  exertions  achieved 
their  own  deliverance. 
409.         Thus  the  authentic  history  from  407,  is,  that 
the    barbarians,   excited   by    Gerontius,    assaUed 
both  Gaul  and  Britain;  that  Constantine  could 
give  no  help,  because  his  troops  were  in  Spain; 
that  Honorius  could  send  none,  because  Alaric  was 
overpowering  Italy ;    that  the  Britons  thus  aban- 
doned, armed  themselves,  declared  their  countiy 
independent,  and  drove  the  barbaric  invaders  from 

^  Zosimus,  lib.  vi.  p.  875. 
**  Zosimus,  p.  376. ;  and  see  NenniuB,  •.  25—27. 
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their  cities ;  that  Honorius  sent  letters  to  the  Bri-  CHAP. 
tish  states,  exhorting  them  to  protect  themselves";      ^^^' 
and  that  the  Romans  never  again  recx)vered  the 
possession  of  the  island.  ^^ 

To  these  facts,  which  we  know  to  be  authentic, 
it  is  with  much  distrust  that  we  endeavour  to  adapt 
the  vague  lamentations  of  Gildas,  which  Bede  has 
abridged.  The  account  which  he  has  left  us  of 
men  sitting  on  the  wall  to  be  pulled  down ;  of  the 
British  nation  cut  up  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  like 
sheep  by  butchers ;  of  the  country  becoming  but 
the  residence  of  wild  animals ;  of  the  antithetical 
letter  to  iEtius  in  Gaul,  "  the  barbarians  drive  us 
to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drives  us  back  to  the  bar- 
barians ;  so  that  between  the  two  we  must  be  either 
slaughtered  or  drowned;"  of  part  of  the  natives 
enslaving  themselves  to  the  barbarians,  to  get  vic- 
tuals; and  of  the  remainder  turning  robbers  on 

^  Zostmus,  lib.  vi.  p.  381.  ^Kairl»^^au  Tlie  silver  ingot  dis- 
covered in  17779  in  digging  among  Uie  old  foundations  of  the 
Ordnance  office  of  the  Tower,  marked  "  ex  officio  Honorii/' 
implies  that  the  authority  of  Honorius  was  at  first  respected  in 
the  island. 

*'  The  Abb6  Du  Bos,  Hist.  Crit.  21 1. ;  and  Mr.  Gibbon, 
iiu  275.  agree  in  placing  the  defection  and  independence  of 
Britain  in  409.  The  words  of  Procopius  are  express,  that  the 
Romans  never  ^recovered  Britain,  lib.  i.  p.  9.  Grot. —  Prosper, 
in  his  Chronlcon^  intimates  as  much.  In  the  year  before  the 
fall  of  Constantino,  he  says,  Hac  tempestate,  prs  valetudine 
Romanorum,  vires  funditur  attenuate  Britannice,  p.  50.  Seal. 
Euseb. —  Bede,  though  he  aflerwards  copies  Gildas  with  mis- 
taken chronology,  yet,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  afler  mentioning  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  by  Alaric,  adds,  ex  quo  tempore  Romani  in 
Britannia  regnare  cessarunt,  afler  having  reigned  ia-it  ^70 
years  since  Caesar.  Now  in  c.  2.  he  says,  Caesar  came  60  ant. 
Chr.;  therefore  according  to  Bede,  in  this  passage,  the  Ho- 
mans  lost  the  government  of  Britain  by  the  year  410. 
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BOOK  The  vicarius  and  the  provincial  magistrates,  or 
the  consulares  and  presides,  were  foreigners.  With 
such  a  jealous  hand  did  Rome  maintain  her  empire, 
that  no  native  was  suffered  to  enjoy,  in  any  case, 
the  provincial  administration ;  nor  could  the  pro- 
vincial officers,  or  their  children,  marry  with  a  na- 
tive,  or  purchase  territorial  property,  slaves,  or 
houses.  **  On  the  other  hand,  the  municipal  offi- 
cers of  the  civitates  seem  to  have  been  natives. 

It  was  a  point  carefully  guarded  by  law,  that  the 
officers  of  one  civitas  should  not  interfere  with  any 
other;  hence  the  edict,  that  no  duumviri  should 
with  impunity  extend  the  power  of  their  fasces, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  civitasJ*^  The 
decurions  served  for  the  civitas  of  their  nativity ; 
and  it  was  ordered,  if  to  avoid  the  office  any  with- 
drew to  another  civitas,  that  he  should  be  made  to 
serve  in  both,  ^^ 

We  may,  therefpre,  conceive  England  and  Wales, 
in  the  fifih  century,  divided  into  thirty  independent 
civitates,  governed  by  native  officers  originating 
fi*<Hn  each  civitas.  The  imperial  magistrates,  whom 
Zosimus  mentions  that  they  deposed,  were  most 
likely  the  vicarius,  the  consulares,  and  the  presides; 
and  on  their  deposition,  the  island,  as  far  as  it 
was  possessed  by  the  Britons,  would  naturally  di- 
vide into  thirty  independent  republics ;  or,  into  as 
impy  separate  republics  as  there  were  civitates. 
That  this  event  did  happen  we  have  a  sort  of  evi- 
dence  in  the  circumstance,  that  Honorius  addressed 
his  letters  to  the  civitates  of  Britain. 

But  in  addition  to  these  civil  powers,  the  influ- 

»5  2  Gibbon,  p.  39. 

^«  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xii.  tit.  i.s.  174. 

»7  Cod.  Tlieod.  lib.  xiii  tit.  i.  s.  12. 
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ence  of  the  ecclesiastical,  must  be  taken  into  con-  char 
sideration.  In  Gaul,  therefore  most  probably  in  ..  -^-;  i 
Britain,  every  civitas  had  a  ^®  bishop,  and  every 
province  had  a  superior  bishop,  answerable  to  our 
metropolitans,  though  not  distinguished  with  the 
title  of  archbishop.  The  bishops  had  some  power, 
and  from  this  enjoyed  much  consideration  and  cre- 
dit in  every  district.  The  people  in  general  were 
in  two  divisions,  the  free  and  the  servile. 

Thus  far  the  few  facts  left  to  us  fairly  extend. 
Independent  Britain,  after  the  year  410,  contained 
many  independent  republics  or  civitates ;  each  of 
these  was  governed  by  chief  magistrates  or  duum- 
viri, a  senate,  subordinate  officers  called  decurions, 
an  inferior  senate  called  curias,  with  other  neces- 
sary officers.  The  ecclesiastical  concerns  were  re- 
gulated by  a  bishop  in  each,  wbose  power  some- 
times extended  into  lay  concerns. 

But  it  is  probable,  that  these  thirty  independent 
civitates  did  not  long  continue  in  peace  with  each 
other.  The  degenerated  civilisation,  bad  financial 
system  and  oppressive  government  of  the  Romans, 
must  have  left  evil  habits  and  tendencies  in  the 
British  population.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
natives  of  each  civitas  would  always  be  contented 
wdth  the  legal  power  of  the  offices  to  which  they 
were  called ;  quietly  lay  down  the  fasces  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  if  duumviri ;  or  if  senators,  seek  no 
more  authority  than  belonged  to  their  official  acts ; 
or  if  inferiors,  aspire  not  unduly  to  an  elevation  of 
condition.  The  accidents  of  human  life  would 
not  fail  to  involve  disputes  of  jurisdiction  between 
one  civitas  and  others :  and  mankind  are  generally 
eager  to  determine  their  differences  by  force.     We 

»«  Du  Bos,  i.  p.  14. 
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BOOK  gocune  styled  by.Gildas,  the  dethroner  of  irtiiny 
J'  J  tyrants ;  and  Nennius  mentions  the  Saxons  to  have 
fought,  and  Arthur  to  have  marched,  with  the  kings 
of  the  Britons. "  But  this  succession  of  tyrants  is 
only  known  to  us  by  casual  intimation,  and  by  the 
denunciations  of  Gildas.  They  appear  in  their 
rest  of  obscurity  like  the  distant  wood  at  the  last 
refractions  of  the  departed  sun :  we  behold  only 
a  dark  mass  of  gloom,  in  which  we  can  trace  no 
shapes,  and  distinguish  no  individuab. 

In  this  period  of*  the  independence  and  civil  war- 
fare of  Britain,  one  tyrant  is  said  to  have  predomi- 
nated over  the  rest,  or  at  least  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  whom  Gildas  calls  Gurthrigemus, 
and  whom  the  Welsh  triads  and  poets  name  Gwr- 
theyrn,  ® 

But  Britain  was  not  now  in  the  state  in  which 
the  Romans  had  found  it.  Its  towns  were  no  longer 
barricadoed  forests^,  nor  its  houses  wood  cabins 
covered  with  straw^,  nor  its  inhabitants  naked 
savages  with  painted  bodies^,  or  clothed  with 
skins.'-^  It  had  been  for  above  three  centuries  the 
seat  of  Roman  civilisation  and  luxury.'  Roman 
emperors  had  been  born^,  and  others  had  reigned 

J«-*  Gildas,  12.     Nennius,  11 4'. 

2»  It  has  been  already  remarked,  p.  76.  that  the  Vortigem  of 
Jefiry  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  Gerontius  and  Gwrtheym.  Nen- 
nius has  added  some  idle  ^bles  to  his  name ;  yet  gives  him  a 
genealogy.  Mac  Guortheneu,  M^Guitaul,  M^'Guitolin,  Mc  ap 
Glou,  p.  112.  The  Saxon  Ethelwerd,  p.  833.  calls  him  Wrtheym, 
which  corresponds  with  the  name  in  the  Welsh  remains. 

24  Cssar,  lib.  v.  c.  14.     Tj^c.  Vit.  Agr.     Strabo,  lib.  iv. 

**  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v.  c.  8. 

^«  Caesar,  lib.  v.  Mela,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  Pliny,  Hist.  lib.  xxii.  c.  1. 

'^7  Caesar,  lib. V.C.I 4. 

'^  As  Constantine  th*  Gfgat;  for  such  I  consider  to  be  the 
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in  it  *  The  natives  had  been  ambitious  to  obtain,  CHAP, 
and  hence  had  not  only  built  houses,  temples,  courts,  v  ; ^^[^  . 
and  market  places,  in  their  towns,  but  had  adorned 
them  with  porticoes,  galleries,  baths,  and  saloons*^, 
and  with  mosaic  pavements,  and  emulated  every 
Roman  improvement.  They  had  distinguished 
themselves  as  legal  advocates  and  orators^^,  and  for 
their  study  of  the  Roman  poets.*^  Their  cities  had 
been  made  images  of  Rome  itself,  and  the  natives 
had  become  Romans.**  The  description  of  Caer- 
leon  in  Wales  is  applicable  to  many  others  in  Bri- 
tain,**   The  ruins  of  Verulam,.  near  St  Albans,  ex- 

&ir  meaning  of  the  orator's  words  addressed  to  him,  speaking  of 
Britannias,  or  the  British  Isles,  •<  Tv  etiam  nobiles,  illic  ori- 
ENDO  fecisti."  Mr.  Gibbon  thinks  this  may  refer  to  his  acces- 
sion ;  but  the  other  opinion  is  the  most  natural  construction ; 
and  so  the  foreign  editor  thought  when  he  added  the  marginal 
note,  '<  Nam  in  Britannia  Constantinus  natus  fuit." 

*  Carauaitts,  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  father  of  Constantine, 
and  others* 

»  Tacit.  Vit.  Ag.  c.21. 

^1  Hence  Juvenal's  **  Gallia  causidicos  docuit  faecunda  Bri- 
tannos,**  Sat.  15.    Gaul  being  their  place  of  study. 

^  So  Martial  intimates,  "  Dicitur  et  nostros  cantare  Bri- 
tannia versus.**    Ep. 

^  Hence  Gildas  says,  "  Ita,  ut  non  Britannia,  sed  Romania 
insula  censeretur,"  c.  v.  p.  3.  He  adds,  that  all  their  coins  were 
stamped  with  the  image  of  the  emperor,  ibid. 

^  Giraldus  has  lefl  this  account  of  its  remains  in  the  twelfth 
century.  '*  It  was  elegantly  built  by  the  Romans  with  brick 
▼alls.  Many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  splendour  still  remain,  and 
stately  palaces,  which  formerly,  with  the  gilt  tiles,  displayed 
the  Roman  grandeur.  It  was  first  built  by  the  Roman  nobility, 
and  adorned  with  sumptuous  edifices,  with  a  lofly  tower,  curi- 
ous hot  baths,  temple  now  in  ruins,  and  theatres  encompassed 
▼ith  stately  waUs,  ip  part  yet  standing.  The  walls  are  tl^ree 
ifiiles  in  circumference,  and  within  these,  as  well  as  witbo] 
sobterraneouB  buildings  are  frequently  met  with ;  as  aqued 
nults,h3rpocau8t8,  stoves,"  &c.  Giral.Camb.  Itin.  Camb. 
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hihited  analogous  signs  of  splendour  and  luxury*^  j 
and  the  numerous  remains  of  habitations  or  towns 
built  in  the  Roman  fashion,  which  casual  excava- 
tions are  even  yet  every  year,  and  sometimes  every 
month,  disclosing  to  our  view,  show  that  Britain,  at 
the  time   of  the  Saxon  invasion,  had  become  a 
wealthy,  civilised,  and  luxurious  country.**    These 
epithets,  however,  whenever  used,  are  but  compar- 
ative phrases,  and  their  precise  meaning  varies  in 
every  age,  from  the  dawn  of  Egyptian  civility  to 
our  own  bright  day.     Britain  did  not  in  the  fiftli 
century  possess  our  present  affluence  and  civilis- 
ation, but  those  of  a  Roman  province  at  that  epoch. 
It  had  not  our  mind,  or  knowledge,  or  improve- 
ments, but  it  shared  in  all  that  Rome  then  possess- 
ed or  valued.     Gildas  has  been  emphatically  que- 
rulous in  painting  the  desolations  which  it  had  en- 
dured before  his  time — the  sixth  century — from 
the  Picts,  the  Irish,  and  the  Saxons,  and  from  its 
own  civil  fury ;  and  yet,  after  all  these  evils  had 
occurred,  he  describes  it  as  containing  twenty-eight 

^'  One  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  before  the  conquest,  found  great 
subterraneous  passages  of  the  ancient  city,  Verulam,  solidly 
arched  and  passing  under  the  river,  and  tiles  and  stones,  which 
he  set  apart  for  the  building  of  a  church.  Mat.  Par.  Vit.  Ab. 
p.  40.  The  next  abbot  exploring  farther,  met  with  the  found- 
ation of  a  great  palace,  and  remains  of  many  buildings,  with  some 
manuscripts.  He  discovered  several  stone  floors,  with  tiles  and 
columns  fit  for  the  intended  church ;  and  pitchers  and  vessels 
made  of  earth,  and  neatly  shaped  as  with  a  wheel ;  and  also  ves- 
sels of  glass,  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  He  also  met 
with  several  dilapidated  temples,  subverted  altars,  idols,  and 
various  coins.    Mat.  Par.  ibid.  p.  41. 

^  It  is  mentioned  by  the  orator  Eumenius,  that  when  the 
"^    father  of  Constantine  the  Great  rebuilt  Autun,  he  was  chiefly 
furnished  with  workmen  from  Britain,  "  which  abounded  witli 
the  best  builders.''     Eum.  Pan.  8. 
14* 
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Cities,  and  some  well-fortified  castles,  and  speaks  of  c  hap. 
the  country  with  metaphors,  that  seem  intended  to  s^J^^ 
express  both  cultivation  and  abundance.*'  Bede, 
who  lived  two  centuries  after  Gildas,  does  not  sub- 
tract from  his  description;  but  on  the  contrary  adds 
"  nobilissimis'*  to  his  cities,  and  "  irtnumera"  to 
his  castles*®,  which  Nennius  above  a  century  later 
repeats,® 

If  our  knowledge  of  the  moral  state  of  Britain 
at  this  period  be  taken  from  the  vehement  censures 
of  Gildas,  no  country  could  be  more  worthless  in 
its  legal  chieftains  and  religious  directors,  or  in  its 
general  population.  He  says  it  had  become  a  pro- 
verb, that  tlie  Britons  were  neither  brave  in  war, 
nor  faithful  in  peace ;  that  adverse  to  peace  and 
truth,  they  were  bold  in  crimes  and  falsehood; 
that  evil  was  preferred  to  good,  and  impiety  to  re- 
ligion. That  those  who  were  most  cruel  were, 
though  not  rightfully,  anointed  kings ;  and  were 
soon  unjustly  destroyed  by  others,  fiercer  than 
themselves.  If  any  one  discovered  gentler  man- 
ners or  superior  virtues,  he  became  the  more  unpo- 
pular. Actions,  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  Deity, 
were  held  in  equal  estimation.  It  was  not  the  laity 
only  who  were  of  this  character ;  the  clergy,  he 

^*  Gildas,  c.  1.  The  fecundity  of  the  harveste  of  Britflfin,  and 
the  innumerable  multitudes  of  its  cattle  and  sheep,  had  been 
extolled  by  the  Roman  encomiast  of  Constantine.  Paneg. 
Const.  And  we  read  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xviii.  c.  2., 
and  Zosimus,  lib.  iii.,  of  com  being  carried  to  Germany  from 
Britain,  by  the  Roman  armies,  as  if  from  their  granary.  Per- 
mission had  been  granted  by  Probus  to  plant  vines  and  make 
wine  in  Britain.  Scrip.  Aug.  p.  942. ;  and  see  Henry's  History, 
^olii.  p.  106— 112. 

^  Hist-Eccl.  c.  1.  p.4.1. 

'«  Nenn.     3  Gall.  p.  98. 
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BOOK  adds,  who  ought  to  have  been  an  example  to  all, 
J^:    .  were  addicted  to  intoxication,   animosities,   and 
quarrels.^     He  aggravates  the  features  of  this 
revolting    picture,    in    his    subsequent  addresses 
to  the  British  kings,    whom   he  names,    and  for 
whom  no  epithet  seems,   in  his  opinion,  to  have 
been  too  severe:    and  to  the  clergy,  on  whom 
his  vituperative    powers    of  rhetoric   and  scrip- 
ture-memory are  exerted  with  unceremonious  pro- 
fusion;   accusing  them,    besides  their  folly  and 
impudence,  of  deceit,  robbery,  avarice,  profligacy, 
gluttony,  and  almost  every  other  vice :  —  "  even," 
he  addis,   <<  that  I  may  speak  the  truth,  of  infi- 
delity."*^    He  is  angry  enough  with  the  Saxons, 
whom  he  calls  Ambrones,  Furciferi,    and  Lupi, 
"  robbers,  villains,    and  wolves ;"  but  these  are 
forbearing  metaphors,  compared  with  the  flow  of 
Latin  abuse  which  he  pours  first  on  all  the  British 
kings  generally,  and  then  specially  on  Constantine, 
"  the  tyrannical  cub  of  the  lioness  of  Devonshire ;" 
on  the    other  "  lion's  whelp,"  Aurelius   Conan, 
"  like  the  pard  in  colour  and  morals,  though  with 
a  hoary  head;"  on  Vortiper,  "  the  stupid  tyrant 
of  South  Wales,  the  bear-driver,"  and  what  his 
words  seem  to  imply,  «  the  bear-baiter ;"  on  Cune- 
glas,  whose  name  he  is  pleased  with  recollecting, 
implies  the  "yellow  bull-dogj"  and  on  Maglo- 
cune,  «  the  dragon  of  the  island,"  the  most  pow- 
erful and  "  the  worst"  of  all.-"    But  the  very  ex- 

^  See  his  first  tract  de  excidio  Brit. 

*^  See  his  last  declamatioa  against  the  ecclesiastical  order 
of  Britain,  of  which  he  yet  says,  before  he  dies,  he  sometimes 
wishes  to  be  a  member,  "  Ante  mortem  esse  aliquandiu  parti- 
cipem  opto.*' 

*^  It  is  his  epistola  in  which  these  expressions  occur,  with 
IS* 
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cess  and  coarseness  of  the  invectives  of  Gitdas,  CHAP. 
display  such  a  cynicism  of  mind  and  atrabilious     ^™' 
feeling  in  himself,  as  not  only  to  show  that  he  par- 
took  of  the  dispositions  he  reprehends,  but  also 
that  he  has  so  much  exaggerated  the  actual  truth, 
that  we  cannot  disencumber  it  from  his  spleen,  his 
malice,  or  his  hyperboles.    Bede  has  condescended 
to  adopt  a  few  sentences  from  his  inculpations;  but 
Nennius  has  not  copied  them ;  nor  has  Marc  the 
hermit,  one  of  the  last-known  revisers  of  Nennius, 
inserted  them.  ^    Yet  so  many  features  of  moral 


copious  commentaries  of  the  same  tendency.  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think,  that  one  of  the  passages  against  Maglocune, 
alludes  to  his  having  aided  Mordred  against  the  celebrated 
Arthur.  "  Nonne  in  primis  adolescentiae  tu«  annis,  Avuncu- 
LUM  RSGKM  cumfortUsimu  prope  modum  mUUihuSy  quorum  vul- 
tus,  non  catulorum  leonis  in  acie  magnopere  dispares,  viseban- 
tur,  acerrime,  ense,  hasta,  igni  oppressisti."  TTie  chronology 
suits  Arthur,  and  the  king  with  his  brave  militibus,  whose 
countenances  in  battle  were  not  much  unlike  lion's  whelps, 
will  sound  like  remarkable  expressions,  to  those  who  cherish 
the  romances  on  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

^  Of  the  small  history  of  the  Britons,  nsually  ascribed  to 
Nennius,  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn  has  recently  (1819)  published  an 
edition  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  that  seems  to  be  of  the 
age  of  the  tenth  century,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Mark 
^c  Anchorite.     *^  Incipit  Historia  Brittonum  edita  ab  anacho- 
i^eta  Marco  ejusdem  gentis  scto  Epo.  p.  46.     '^  The  original 
i?  on  parchment,  ^rly  written  in  double  columns,  and  fills  ten 
pages  of  a  miscellaneous  volume  of  the  folio  size."    Gunn's 
^^'    It  once  belonged  to  Christina,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Sweden.     The  two  MSS.  of  this  work  in  the  British  Museum, 
^tel.  A.  Id.  and  Vespas.  D.  21.,  have  the  name  of  Nennius  as 
^e  author.    So  has  the  MS.  of  the  Hengwrt  library.     The 
Bodleian   MS.  No.  2016.,  now  No.  163^   makes    Gildas   its 
author.    «  A  Gilda  sapiente  composita."     Of  the  new  MS. 
Mr.  Gunn  justly  says,  '*  It  varies  not  as  to  general  import  from 
'^c  copies  already  known.    It  differs  from  those  edited  by 
o  3 
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depravity  in  the  Roman  empire  at  this  period  are 
described  by  Fabian,  who  witnessed  and  detailed 
them,  that  however  unwilling  we  are  to  adopt  the 
,  violent  abuse  and  repulsive  rhetoric  of  Gildas, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  many  of  the 
deformities  which  his  coarse  daubing  has  distorted 
almost  into  incredibility,  degraded  the  character 
and  accelerated  the  downfal  of  our  ancient  British 
predecessors.**  . 


Gale  and  Bertram  in  certain  transpositions  of  the  subject ;  in  the 
omission  of  two  introductory  prefaces;  in  not  acknowledging  the 
assistance  of  Samuel  Bewly,  the  reputed  master  of  Nennius ;  and 
in  detaching  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  from  the*  body  of  the  work, 
and  placing  it  at  the  end."  Pref.  xxiv.  It  is  in  fact  the  for- 
mer ^^rk  dislocated  and  curtailed.  I  think  these  alterations 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  Mark  having  put  his  own  name 
to  the  transcript  he  so  varied.  This  MS.  makes  one  of  its 
latest  computation  of  dates  in  946,  and  the  fifth  year  of  Ed- 
mund the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  p.  4*5.  But  this  year  is  after- 
wards protracted  to  994,  pp.  62.  and  80.  The  dates  of  all 
the  copies  are  inconsistent.  Mark  by  his  date  has  varied  that 
of  Nennius,  which  in  the  MSS.  used  by  Gale  was  800,  and  in 
the  Hengwrt  MS.  796,  and  in  c.  xi.  is  made  876.  This 
would  imply  that  the  chronicle  had  both  earlier  authors  and 
Vevisals  than  Mark.  JefFry  quotes  Gildas  frequently  as  a 
writer  of  some  history  which  we  have  not ;  and  as  this  historj 
of  Nennius  has  had  the  name  of  Gildas  prefixed  to  it,  and 
bears  so  many  marks  of  dislocated  passages  and  changes  of 
its  date,  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  it  is  an  old  chronicle 
revised  and  altered  by  several  hands.  Gildas  may  have  made 
the  first  sketch  of  part  of  it.  His  work,  Nennius  in  the  ninth 
century  may  have  abridged  and  carried  on,  and  Mark  in  the 
next  age  have  added  his  revisal.  It  is  clear  that  the  history 
of  Nennius  is  not  the  whole  work  of  Gildas  to  which  Jeffh' 
alludes,  because  it  does  not  contain  ihc  incident  to  which  he 
refers.  It  is  therefore  either  an  extract  or  a  different  work. 
^  See  Salv.  de  Gub.  44,  5,  6,  7. 
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PAGAN  STATE. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Character  and  Persons  of  the* most  ancient  Saxons. 

V^TTE  may  now  pause  to  consider  the  most  prominent  CHAP. 
^  ^   features  of  the  Saxons  before  they  established  them-         ^• 
selves  in  Britain. 

Thi:  Anglo-Saxons  came  to  England  from  the  Ger- 
manic continent;  and  above  a  century  had  elapsed  from 
their  first  settlements  before  they  received  those  improve- 
ments and  changes  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  system.  These  circumstances  make  it  necessary 
to  exhibit  them  as  they  were  in  their  continental  and  pagan 
state,  before  they  are  delineated  with  tlie  features,  and  in  the 
dress  of  Christianity.. 

It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  give  a  complete  {por- 
trait of  our  ancestors  in  their  uncivilised  state ;  but  this  is 
an  epocha  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  which  in 
former  times  seldom  anterested  any  one,  and  has  not  been 
faithfully  detailed.  Hence  on  this  subject  curiosity  must 
submit  to  be  disappointed.  The  converted  •  Anglo-Saxon 
remembered  the  practices  of  his  idolatrous  ancestors  with 
too  much  abhorrence,  to  record  them  for  the  notice  of 

o  4 
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CHAP,  future  ages ;  and  as  we  have  no  Runic  spells  to  call  ike 
pagan  warrior  from  his  grave,  we  can  only  see  him  in  those 
imperfect  sketches^  which  patient  industry  may  collect 
from  the  |)assages  scattered  in  the  works,  which  time  has 
spared. 

The  character  of  the  ancient  Saxons  displayed  the  qua" 
Hti^s  of  fearless,  active,  and  successful  pirates.  It  is  not 
merely  the  Spanish  churchman^  Orosius,  who  remarks 
them  as  dreadful  for  their  courage  and  agility,  but  the 
emperot  Julian,  who  had  lived  among  barbarians,  and  who 
had  fought  with  some  Saxon  tribes,  denotes  them  as  dis^ 
tinguished  amongst  their  neighbours  for  vehemence  and 
valour.^  Zosimus,  their  contemporary,  expresses  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  his  age  when  he  ranks  them  as  superior  to 
others  in  energy,  strength,  and  warlike  fortitude.^ 

Their  ferocious  ^  qualities  were  nourished  by  the  habit 
of  indiscriminate  depredation.  It  was  from  die  cruelty 
and  destructiveness,  as  well  as  from  the  suddennesa  of  their 
incursions,  that  they  were  dreaded  more  than  any  other 
people.  Like  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  their  successors 
and  assailants,  they  desolated  where  they  plundered  with 
the  sword  and  flame.  ^ 

It  was  consistency  in  such  men  to  be  inattentive  to 
danger.  They  launched  their  predatory  vessels,  and  suf- 
fered the  wind  to  blow  them  to  any  foreign  coast,  indifferent 
whether  the  result  was  a  depredation  unresisted,  or  the 
deathfid  conflict  Such  was  their  cupidity,  or  their  brutal 
hardihood,  that  they  often  preferred  embarking  in  the 
tempest  which  might  shipwreck  them,  because  at  such  a 


^  Orosius,  lib.  vii.  c.  S2. 

^  Julian  Imp.  Orat.  de  laud.  Con^t.  p.  116. 

^  Zosimus,  lib.  iii.  p.  147*  ed.  Ox. 

4  Salvian  says,  gens  Saxonum  fera  est.  de  Gub.  Dei,  lib.  iv. 
V.  Fortunatus  calls  them  "  aspera  gens,  vivens  quasi  more  fe- 
rine," 8  Mag.  Bib.  787. ;  and  Sidomus  has  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  "  omni  hosti  truculentior,"  lib.viii.  c.7.  Even  in  the 
eighth  century  the  Saxons  on  the  continent  are  described  by 
Eginhard  as  "  natura  feroces,'^  p.  4. 

^  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  3. 
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^ieflsoki  their  victims  would  be  moire  unguarded.    Their  CHAP. 
Warkte  did  not  originate  from  the  more  generous,  or  the        ^' 
more  {pardonable  of  man'$  evil  passions.     It  was  the  off-         ^ 
spring  of  the  basest.     Their  swords  were  not  unsheathed 
by  ambition  or  resentment.     The  love  of  plunder  and  of 
cruelty  was  their  &vourite  habit;  and  hence  they  attacked, 
indifferently,  every  coast  which  they  could  reach.  ^ 

Inland  provinces  were  not  protected  from  their  invasicMA* 
From  ignorance^  necessity,  or  policy,  they  traversed  the 
ocean  in  boats,  framed  of  osieirs,  and  covered  with  skins 
sewed  together  i  and  such  was  their  skill  or  their  prodigally 
of  life,  that  in  these  they  sported  in  the  tempests  of  the 
German  Opean.^ 

It  is  possible  that  men  who  had  seen  the  vessels  in 
which  the  Francs  had  escaped  from  the  Pontus,  and  who 
had  been  twice  instructed  by  Imperial  usurpers  in  the  naval 
art,  might  have  constructed  more  important  war  ships,  if 
their  judgment  had  approved.  Although  their  isles,  and 
their  maritime  provinces  of  Ditmarsia  and  Stormaria,  were 
barren  of  wood,  yet  Holsada  abounded  with  it;  and  if 
their  defective  land^carriage  prevented  the  frequency  of  thb 
supply,  the  Elbe  was  at  hand  to  float  down  inexhaustible 
stores  from  the  immense  forests  of  Germany. 

Thky  may  have  preferred  their  light  skifis  %  from  an 
experience  of  their  superior  utility.  When  their  fatal  in-' 
cursions  had  incited  the  Romans  to  fortify  and  to  garrison 
the  frontier  of  Britain  and  Oaul,  the  Saxons  directed  their 
eamity  against  the  inland  regions.     For  their  peculiar  ves- 


^  Anmi.MarceiK  Iib.xxviii.  cS.,  xxvii.  c.8.  Sid.  Apoll. 

^  That  this  ocean  was  anciently  dangerous  from  its  tempests, 
Boni&ce,  the  self-devoted  missionary  of  Germany,  often  states : 
periculosum  est  navigantibus,  p.  52.  Germanici  tempestatibus 
nans  undique  quassantibus  fatigati  senis  miserere,  p.  59.  vol. 
xri.  Bib.  Aiag.  ratrum. 

^  On  the  vessels  of  the  Saxons,  see  Du  Bos,  Hist.  Crit.  de 
U  Mon*  de  France,  i.  p.  150.  —  Mioparo  quasi  minimus  paro ; 
uiem  et  carabus.  Est  parva  scapha  ex  viraine  fecta  quae  con- 
^e&ta  crude  corio  genus  navigii  prsbet.  Isidorus  Orig.  lib. 
xix.  c.  1. 
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8els  no  coast  was  too  shallow,  no  river  too  small;  they 
dared  to  ascend  the  streams  for  eighty  or  an  hundred  miles; 
and  if  other  plunder  invited,  or  danger  pressed,  they  car- 
ried their  vessels  from  one  river  to  another,  and  thus 
escaped  with  facility  from  the  most  superior  foe.^ 

Of  the  SaxpjiSr'.to  author  of  the  fifth  century  says  to  a 
fnend  who  was  opposed  to  them,  **  You  see  as  many  pi- 
ratical leaders  as  you  behold  rowers,  for  they  all  command, 
obey,  teach,  and  learn  the  art  of  pillage.  Hence,  after 
your  greatest  caution,  still  greater  care  is  requisite.  Hiis 
enemy  is  fiercer  than'  any  other ;  if  you  be  unguarded,  they 
attack ;  if  prepared,  they.elude;yojL.  They  despise  the  op- 
posing, and  destroy  the  unwary ;  if  they  pursue,  they  over- 
take ;  if  they  fly,  they  escape.  Shipwrecks  discipline  them, 
not  deter ;  they  do  not  merely  know,  they  are  familiar  with 
all  the  dangers  of  the  sea ;  a  tempest  gives  them  security  and 
success,  for  it  divests  the  meditated  land  of  the  apprehension 
of  a  descent  In  the  midst  of  waves  and  threatening  rocks 
they  rejoice  at  their  peril,  because  they  hope  to  surprise."  ^^ 

As  their  naval  expeditions,  though  often  wildly  daring, 
were  much  governed  by  the  policy  of  surprise,  so  their 
land  incursions  were  sometimes  conducted  with  all  the 
craft  of  robbers.  "  Dispersed  into  many  bodies,"  says 
Zosimus,  of  one  of  their  confederates,  *^  they  plundered 
by  night,  and  when  day  appeared,  they  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  woods,  feasting  on  the  booty  they  had 
gained."  '*  They  are,  however,  seldom  mentioned  by  the 
historians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  without  some 
epithets  which  express  a  superiority  over  other  men  in 
their  achievements  or  their  courage. 

The  ferocity  of  the  Saxon  character  would  seem  to  suit 
better  the  ^ark  and  melancholy  physiognomies  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  than  the  fair,  pleasing,  and  blue-eyed  countenances 

•>  See  Du  Bos,  14-9.     2  Gibbon,  524. 

^0  Sid.  Apoll.  Epist.  vi.  lib.  8. 

^1  Zosimus,  lib.  iii.  p.  149.  This  tribe  whom  he  calls  Quadi, 
Marcellinus,  lib.  xvii.  c.  8.,  more  correctly  names  Chamavi. 
These  robbers  were  destroyed  by  one  Charictte,  a  Franc,  who 
organized  some  corps  on  the  same  plan. 
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by  which  our  ancestors  are  described.  ^'^  But  though  na- 
ture had  supplied  them  with  the  germs  of  those  amiable 
qualities  which  have  become  the  national  character  of  their 
descendants,  their  direful  customs,  their  acquired  passions, 
and  barbarous  education,  perverted  every  good  propensity. 
So  ductile  is  the  human  capacity,  that  there  is  no  colour, 
climate,  or  constitution,  which  governs  the  moral  character 
so  permanently  as  the  good  or  evil  habits  and  discipline  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  An  incident  mentioned  by  Sym* 
machus  shows  that  they  had  a  pride  of  mind  which  could 
not  endure  disgrace.  He  says  that  twenty-nine  Saxons 
strangled  themselves  to  avoid  being  brought  into  a  theatre 
for  a  gladiatorial  show.^^ 

Their  persons  were  of  the  largest  size.  On  the  continent 
they  were  so  proud  of  their  forms  and  their  descent,  and 
so  anxious  to  perpetuate  them,  that  they  were  averse  to 
marriages  with  other  nations.  **  Hence  the  colour  of  the 
hair  of  their  males  is  mentioned  as  uniform.  In  the  fourth 
century  they  cut  their  hair  so  close  to  the  skin,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  head  was  diminished  and  the  face  en- 
larged.** In  the  following  ages,  their  hair  behind  is  men- 
tioned as  diffused  upon  their  shoulders  ^^ ;  and  an  ancient 
Saxon  law  punished  the  man  who  seized  another  by  the 
hair. '7 

In  their  dress,  their  loose  linen  vests  were  adorned  with 


'^  Sidon.  AppU.  lib.  viii.  ep.  9.    Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.    The  ex- 
pressions appned  by  Tacitus  to  all  the  German  nations  are, 
"  truces,  et  cerujei  oculi." 
»3  Ep.  xlvi.  lib.  2.  p.  90. 

^-^  Meginh.  ib.  ap.  Lang.  Script.  Dan.  torn.  ii.  p.  39. 
Wittichind.  p.  5.  Tacitus  had  expressed  the  same  of  all  the 
German  tribes. 

1^  Cujus  vertices  extimas  per  oras 

Non  contenta  sues  tenere  morsus  -5 

Arctat  lamina  marginem  coniarum 
Et  sic  crinibus  ad  cutem  recisis 
Decrescit  caput,  additurque  vultus. 

Sid.  Ap. 
ic  Wittichind,  p.  5. 
»'■  1  Linden.  Codex  Legum,  p.  474-. 
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CHAR  trimming,  woyen  in  diffiBrent  colours.^®     Their  external 
}'     ^  garment  was  the  sagum,  or  doak  '^  and  they  had  shoes. 
Their  fenales  had  gowns,  and  several  ornaments  for  the 
arms,  hands,  and  neck.^ 

Thb  Saxon8  who  invaded  Thuringia  in  the  sixdi  cen- 
tury, are  described  by  Wittichind  as  leaning  on  small 
idiields,  with  long  lances,  and  with  great  knives,  or  crooked 
swords,  by  their  sides.  ^^  Fabricius,  an  author  of  the  six- 
te^th  century,  saw  in  an  ancient  picture  of  a  Saxon,  a 
sword  bent  into  a  semilunar  shape.^^  He  adds,  that  their 
shields  were  suspended  by  chains,  that  their  horsemen  used 
long  iron  sledge  hammers^,  and  that  their  armour  was 
heavy.  I  have  not  met  with  the  documents  from  which  be 
took  these  circumstances. 


*^  Paul.  Warnefnd  de  Gest.  Lanffob.  lib.  iv.  c.  23.  p.  838. 
Grot.  ed.  The  vest  is  mentioned  in  the  old  Saxon  law,  p.  474^ 
and  their  idol,  Crodus,  had  one.  —  Fabric.  Hist.  Sax.  torn.  i. 
p.  61. 

1^  Wittichind,  p.  5*;  and  see  Lindenbrog  Glossary,  Voc 
Sagum,  and  Weiss.  The  curious  may  see  a  description  of  the 
dress  of  a  Franc  in  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall's  life  of  Charlemagne, 
and  of  a  Longobard  in  P.  Wamefridus,  lib.  iv.  c.  23. 

^  One  is  called  in  the  old  Anglian  law  the  Rhedo,  to  the 
stealing  of  which  the  same  penalty  was  attached  as  to  stealing 
six  sows  with  pig.  The  mother,  m  the  saoie  law,  might  at  her 
death  leave  to  her  son,  land,  slaves,  and  money ;  to  her  daugh- 
ter, the  ornaments  of  the  neck ;  id  est,  mursenas  (neckUuxs\, 
nuscas,  monilia  (collars),  inaures  {ear-rings),  vestes,  annillas 
(bracelets)  vel  quicquid  ornament!  proprii  vide)>atur  habuisse. 
1  (indenb.  p.  4S4s 

^*  Wittichind,  5.  As  Tacitus  remarks  that  the  Germans 
seldom  had  swords,  and  more  generally  javelixks,  there  is  some 
plausibility  in  the  derivation  of  the  Saxon  name  fVom  their 
sachs,  or  peculiar  swords.  The  Cimbri  on  the  contrary  had 
great  and  long  swords,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Marius. 
^  Fabric,  i.  p.  66. 

23  The  favourite  weapou  of  Thor,  according  to  the  Northern 
Eddas,  was  a  mallet. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  Qtwemmeni  and  Laws  of  the  more  ancient  Saxons. 

¥T  is  said  by  Aristotle,  that  whoever  Kves  vohintarily  out  CHAP. 
■*•  of  civil  society  must  have  a  vicious  disposition,  or  be  v^' 
an  existence  superior  to  man.  ^  But  nature  has  endeavour- 
ed to  preserve  her  noblest  oilspring  from  this  dismal  and 
flagitious  independence.  She  has  given  us  iaculties  which 
can  be  only  used,  and  wants  which  can  be  only  provided 
for  in  society.  She  has  made  the  social  union  insepar- 
able from  our  safety,  our  virtue,  our  pride  and  our 
fdidty. 

Government  and  laws  must  have  been  coeval  with 
society,  for  they  are  essentially  necessary  to  its  continuance. 
A  spacious  edifice  might  as  well  be  expected  to  last  without 
cement  or  foundadon,  as  a  society  to  subsist  without  some 
regulations  of  individual  will,  and  some  acknowledged  au- 
thority to  enforce  their  observance. 

The  Athenian  philosopher  has  correctly  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  our  species  towards  political  institutions.  The  con- 
nubial union  is  one  of  the  most  imperious  and  most  accept- 
able laws  of  our  frame.  From  this,  arose  families  and  rcJa^ 
tionships.  Families  enlarged  into  villages  and  towns,  and 
an  aggregation  of  these  gave  being  to  a  state.  ^ 

A  FAMILY  is  naturally  governed  by  its  parents,  and  its 
nmufications  by  the  aged.  The  father,  says  Homer,  is  the 
legislator  to  Ids  wife  and  children.^  Among  most  bar- 
barous tribes,  the  aged  ancestors  have  prescribed  to  the 


1  Aristotle's  Politic,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p.  380.  ed.  1606. 

'  Aristot.  lib.  i.  c.  S.  p.  381.  Tliis  is  one  of  Aristotle's  most 
valuable  works,  and  will  repay  with  great  profit  a  careful 
attention. 

'  Cited  by  Aristot.  ibid.  p.  379. 
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community  the  rules  of  mutual  behaviour,  and  have  adjudg- 
ed disputes.  As  population  has  multiplied,  civilisation  ad- 
vanced, and  the  sphere  of  human  activity  has  been  enlarged, 
more  precise  regulations,  more  decided  subordination,  and 
more  complicated  governments  became  necessary,  and  have 
been  established. 

That  the  Saxon  societies,  in  their  early  stages,  were 
governed  by  tlie  aged,  is  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  fact, 
that  the  words  of  their  language  which  denote  authorit}', 
also  express  age.  When  it  states  that  Joseph  was  appoint- 
ed ruler  over  Egypt,  the  words  are,  "  f  ecce  mco  ealbpe 
oveji  Gjypta  lanb."*  For  Caesar,  the  emperor,  we  have 
"  Caf epaj'  tha  beoth  cynmja  ylbejr."  *  Here  eldest  is  used 
as  synonimous  to  greatest.  A  British  general  is  called  an 
"  ealbopman."^  The  Latin  term  satrapa,  by  which  Bede 
expressed  the  ruling  Saxon  chief  of  a  district  on  the  conti- 
nent, is  rendered  by  his  royal  translator  "  ealbopman."^ 
The  phrase  of  "  a  certain  ruler,"  in  St.  Luke,  is,  in  the 
Saxon  gospel,  "  |*um  ealbop."  ^  The  contest  between  the 
disciples  of  Christ  which  should  be  the  greatest,  is  express- 
ed in  the  Saxon,  which  jshould  be  the  ylbejT.^  The  aged 
were  the  primitive  chie&  and  governors  among  the  Saxons, 
and  therefore  the  terms  expressing  age  were  used  to  denote 
dignity  so  habitually  that  they  were  retained  in  common 
phrase,  even  after  the  custom  of  connecting  power  with 
seniority  had  become  obsolete. 


*  Genesis,  xlv.  v.  8.,  in  Thwaite's  Saxon  Heptateuch. 

*  So  the  pontifex  is  called  yblefta  bij-ceop  Orosius,  lib.  v. 
c.  4. 

^  Sax.  Chron. 

7  Smith's  edition  of  Bede,  p.  624. 

B  Luke  xviii.  v.  18.  So  the  highest  seats  in  the  synagogue 
are  called  tha  ylbeftan  j-etl,  Luke  xx.  46.  The  Saxons  bad 
ylbep:  pyphta  for  the  chief  workman,  ylbej-t  picinj  for  the  chief 
of  pirates,  on  fcype  ylbojt;  for  a  pilot,  yelbej-t  on  tham  yje\m 
flocce  for  prince  of  that  evil  flock.  So  Bede*8  <<  he  who  by  the 
priority  of  seat  seemed  to  be  their  chief,'  lib.  v.  c.  IS,  is  ren- 
dered by  Alfred  pe  pep  fctlcf  J-lbcft  et  me  thuhce  tha  he  heo|ia 
ealbop  beon  rceolbe,  p.  633. 

^  Luke  xxii.  v.  24. 
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The  most  ancient  account  of  the  Saxon  government  on 
the  continent  exists  in  this  short  but  expressive  passage  of 
Bede :  *'  The  ancient  Saxons  have  no  king,  but  many  chiefs 
set  over  their  people,  who,  when  war  presses,  draw  lots 
equally;  and  whomsoever  the  chance  points  out,  they  all 
follow  as  leader,  and  obey  during  the  war.  The  war  con- 
cluded, all  the  chiefs  become  again  of  equal  power/'  ^® 

That  the  continental  Saxons  in  the  eighth  and  preceding 
centuries  were  under  an  aristocracy  of  chieftains,  and  had 
no  kings  but  in  war ;  and  that  the  war-kings  who  were  then 
chosen  laid  aside  their  power  when  peace  was  re-established, 
is  attested  by  other  ancient  authorities.  ^  ^  More  recent  his- 
torians have  repeated  the  assertion.*^  Ceesar  gives  an  ac- 
count nearly  similar,  of  the  German  magistracy  in  his 
time.^^  We  may,  therefore,  safely  infer,  that  when  the 
Anglo-Saxons  visited  England,  they  came  under  war-kings. 


'»  Bede  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  c.  10.  p.  192. 
'*  The  ancient  Saxon  poet  says, 

Quae  nee  rege  tuit  saltern  sociata  sub  uno 
Ut  se  militiee  pariter  defenderet  usu  : 
Sed  variis  divisa  modis  plebs  omnis  habebat, 
Quot  pagos,  tot  pene  duces.  Du  Chesne. 

Si  autem  universale  bellum  ingrueret,  sorte  eligitur  cui  omnes 
obedire  oporteat  ad  administrandum  imminens  bellum.  Quo 
peracto  lequo  jure  ac  lege  propria  contentus  potestate  unus- 
quisque  vivebat.  —  Wittichind,  lib.  i.  p.  7.  So  the  Vetus  TTie- 
otisce  Chronicon  on  the  year  810.  TweliF  Edelinge  der  Sassen 
de  reden  over  dat  lant  tho  Sassen.  Und  Wannere  dat  se  krich 
in  dat  lant  tho  Sassen  hadden  so  koren  se  von  den  twelffen 
einen,  de  was  ore  Koning  de  wile  de  krich  warde.  Und  wan 
de  krich  bericht  wart,  so  weren  de  twelffe  gelick,  so  was  des 
einen  koniges  state  uth,  und  was  den  anderon  gelick.  —  Lin- 
denb.  Gloss.  1347.  This  is  "  Twelve  Ethelings  governed  over 
the  land  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  whenever  war  arose  in  that  land, 
the  Saxons  chose  one  of  the  twelve  to  be  king  while  the  war 
lasted :  when  the  war  was  finished  the  twelve  became  ah'ke." 

1^  Krantz  Metropol.  lib.  i.  c.  1.,  and  Belli  Dithmar.  p.  431. 
Fabricius  Hist.  Sax.  i.  p.  69.     Sagittarius  Hist.  Bard.  60. 

IS  Quum  bellum  civitas  aut  illatum  defendit  aut  infert,  ma- 
gistratus  qui  eo  bello  pnesint  ut  vitae  necisque  habeant  potesta- 
tem  deliguntur.  In  pace  nuUus  est  communis  magistratus,  sed 
principes  regionuni  atque  pagorura  inter  suos  jus  dicunt  contro- 
versiasque  niinuunt.  —  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  21. 
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CHAP.  The  reigns  of  Hengist,  and  the  founders  of  the  dynasties 
J_  ,  of  the  Octarchy,  were  so  many  periods  rf  continued  warfi^e, 
and  their  immediate  posterity  were  assailed  with  hostilitj 
from  the  natives  ahnost^  perpetual.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
were  under  a  necessity  of  continuing  their  war*kings,  until 
at  length  a  permanent^  though  a  limited  monarchy,  was 
established.  Their  chie&,  or  witena,  continued  in  their 
influence  and  power.  They  elected  the  king,  though  they 
chose  him  from  the  fiunily  of  the  deceased  sovereign ;  and 
their  consent  in  their  gemot  continued  to  be  necessary  to  the 
more  important  acts  of  his  authority. 

Theee  were  four  orders  of  men  among  the  ancient 
Saxons:  the  Etheling  or  noble,  the  free  man,  the  freed 
man,  and  the  servile.  The  nobles  were  jealous  of  their 
race  and  rank.  Nobles  nuirried  nobles  only,  and  the 
severest  penalties  prohibited  intrusions  of  one  rank  into  the 
others.^* 

Of  their  laws,  in  their  Pagan  state,  very  little  can  be 
detailed  from  authority  sufficiently  ancient.  From  the  uni- 
formity of  their  principles  of  legislation  in  continental 
Saxony  and  in  England,  and  in  a  subsequent  age,  we  may 
infer,  that  pecuniary  compensation  was  their  general  mode 
of  redressing  personal  injuries,  and  of  punishing  criminal 
ofiences.  This  feature  certainly  announces  that  the  spirit 
of  legislation  began  to  be  understood,  and  that  the  sword 
of  punishment  had  been  wrested,  by  the  government,  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  vindictive  individual.  It  also  displays  a 
stat^  of  soeiety  in  which  property  was  accumulating.  It 
is,  however,  a  form  of  punishment  which  is  adapted  to 
the  first  epochas  of  civilisation  only ;  because  as  wealth  is 
more  generally  possessed,  pecuniary  mulcts  become  legal 
impunity. 

Their  severity  against  adultery  was  personal  and  san- 
guinary. If  a  woman  became  unchaste,  she  was  compelled 
to  hang  herself,  her  body  was  burnt,  and  over  her  ashes 
the  adulterer  was  executed.     Or  else  a  company  of  fe- 


"  Meginhard,  2  Lang.  p.  40.     Nithardus,  lib.  iv.    Hucbald 
Vita  B.  Lebuinj,  Act.  Sanct.  vol.  vi.  p.  282,  and  Wittichind. 
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YMks  whipped  her  from  district  to  district,  and,  dividing  CHAR 
her  gannents  to  the  girdle^  they  pia*ced  her  body  with  their  ^  J^' 
biyes.  They  drove  her,  thus  bleeding,  from  their  habit- 
ations ;  and  wheresoever  she  went,  new  collections  of  women 
renewed  the  cruel  punishmmt,  till  she  expired.**  This 
dreadful  custom  shows  that  the  savage  character  of  the 
nation  was  not  confined  to  the  males.  Female  chastity  is 
indeed  a  virtue  as  indispensable  as  it  is  attractive;  but  its 
proper  guardians  are  the  maternal  example  and  tuition, 
the  constitutional  delicacy  of  the  fbnale  mind,  its  native 
love  of  honour,  and  the  uncorrupted  voice  and  feeling  of 
societjr.  If  it  can  be  only  maintained  by  the  horrors  of  a 
Saxon  punishment,  the  nation  is  too  barbarous,  or  too  con* 
taminated^to  be  benefitedy  by  the  penalty. 

In  their  marriages  they  allowed  a  son  to  wed  his  fiither's 
i^idow,  and  a  brother  his  sister-in-law.  *® 

From  one  of  the  laws  of  their  confederates,  the  Frisians, 
who  were  among  the  tribes  that  settled  in  Elngland,  we 
learn  that  their  religious  establishment  was  protected  by 
penalties  as  terrible  as  those  which  guarded  their  chastity. 
'^  Whoever  breaks  into  a  temple,  and  takes  away  any  of 
the  sacred  things,  let  him  be  led  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  sand 
which  the  tide  usually  covers,  let  his  ears  be  cut  ofi^  let 
him  be  castrated,  and  immokted  to  the  gods  whose  temples 
he  lias  violated."  '^ 

^  Boni&ce  describes  this  custom  in  his  letter  to  Ethelbald, 
the  king  of  Mercia,  in  Mag.  Bibl.  Patrum,  torn.  xvi.  p.  56. 
'*  Sax.  Chron.    Bede  i.  c.  27.  p.  64. 
'^  Lex  Fris.  ap.  1.  Lindenb.  p.  508. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Tie Religkm  of  tke  SAXOVBm  their  PaganStaUr. 

CHAP.  A  '^  ^^  happy  period  of  the  world,  we  cannot  reflect  me 
^^^'  ^  -^^  the  idolatiy  of  ancient  times  without  gome  astonish^ 
ment  at  the  infatuation  which  has  so  inyeterately,  in  various 
tegioDS,  clouded  the  human  atiind*  We  feel,  indeed, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  oontemplate  the  grand  canopy  of 
ihe  universe;  to  descry  the  planets,  moving  in  governed 
order ;  to  find  comets  darting  irom  system  to  system  in  an 
oAAt  of  which  a  space  almost  incaleukble  is  the  diameter ;: 
to  discover  constellations  beyond  constellations  in  endless 
multiplicity,  and  to  have  indications  of  the  light  of  others 
whose  full  beam  ijS  splendor  has  not  yet  reached  us ;  we 
feel  it  impossiUe  to  meditate  on  these  innumeraUe  theatres 
of  existencei  without  feeling  with  awe,  that  this  amazing 
magnifieoice  of  nature  announces  an  Author  tremendously 
great.  But  it  is  very  dificult  to  conceive  how  the  lessons 
of  the  skies  should  have  taught  that  localising  iddatryt 
which  their  transcendent  grandeur,  and  almost  infinite  ex* 
tent)  seem  expressly  calculated  to  destroy. 

Thjb  most  ancient  religions  of  the  world  i^pear  to  have 
been  pure  theism,  with  neither  idols  nor  temples.  These 
essential  agents  in  the  political  mechanism  of  idolatry  were 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Pelasgians,  firom  whom  the  Gre- 
cians chiefly  sprung,  and  to  the  early  Egyptians  and 
Romans.  The  Jewish  patriarchs  had  them  not,  and  even 
our  German  ancestors,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  without 
them. 

In  every  nation  but  tlie  Jewish,  a  more  gross  system  of 
superstition  was  gradually  established.  The  Deity  was 
dethroned  ,by  the  symbols  which  human  folly  selected  as 
his  representatives;  the  most  ancient  of  these  were  the 
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heavenly  bodies,  the  most  pardon^Ie  objects  of  errmg  C  H  A  P« 
adoration.  But  when  it  was  found  possible  to  make  super-  v^  * 
stition  a  profitable  craft,  then  departed  heroes  and  kings 
were  exalted  intogods.  Delirious  fimcy  soon  added  others 
-so  profiisely,  that  die  air,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  woods, 
and  the  earth  became  so  stocked  with  divinities,  that  it 
was  easier,  as  an  ancient  sage  remarked,  to  find  a  deity 
than  a  man* 

But  if  we  meditate  more  profiiundly  on  the  subject,  we 
may  infer  that  pcdytheism  and  idolatry  were  but  the  efiects 
of  die  natural  pn^ress  of  the  human  mind  towards  know- 
ledge, and  in  reasoning.  They  were  erroneous  deductions, 
but  they  were  efibrts  at  improvement  As  the  intellect 
became  more  exercised,  and  the  sensibilities  awakened; 
and  as  vice  b^an  to  spread,  the  idea  arose  that  the  adored 
Supreme  was  so  great,  and  man  so  unworthy,  that  human 
beings,  or  concerns,  could  not  be  objects  of  his  divine 
attention.  The  theory  of  our  world  bdng.  consigned  to 
inferior  divinities  more  like  our  imperfect  selves,  was  a 
suggestion  of  in&nt  philosophy  attempting  to  reconcile  thehr 
perception  of  the  exalted  majesty  of  the  Deity  with  their 
feeling  of  the  daily  misconduct  and  follies  of  the  human 
race.  Th^  would  neither  deny  his  existence,  nor  disbe- 
lieve his  providence,  nor  could  they  live  in  comfort  without 
believing  them;  and  poljrtheism  was  patronised  by  the  refining 
religious  intellect  as  a  supposition  calculated  to  unite  both 
these  truths,  and  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  scrupulous 
and  inquisitive.  At  first  tiiey  were  but  venerated  as  his 
ministers  and  delegates.  But  as  new  refinements  or 
caprices  arose,  and  especially  after  the  custom  of  alle- 
gorising natural  phenomena  prevailed,  the  fencied  deities 
were  multiplied,  and  connected  with  all  the  depai3tments 
and  agencies  of  nature.  Hero-worship  emerged  from 
their  belief  of  the  smd's  immortality^  and  was  in  time 
added  to  that  excess  of  posthumous  gratitude  and  vener- 
ation, to  which  mankind  are  always  prone. 

The  use  of  idols  was  an  attempt  to  solace  the  mindt  to 
excite  the  memory,  interest  the  feelings,  and  fix  the  att^n- 
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CHAP,  tbn  by  a  visible  image  of  the  invisible  Omnipresence,  hi 
'^^*  all  rttligious  countries  they  have  been  found  to  be  eiBcacioas 
for  these  purposes,  especially  with  the  less  irttellectualv  But 
)n  ally  botli  polytheism  and  idolatry  tend  at  last  to  fix 
ihe  mind  almost  exclusively  on  their  own  fake  imagin-^ 
'dtionst  to  deprave  ihe  reasoning  fiunilty,  to  supersede  the 
adoration  of  the  universal  Parent,  and  to  occasion  the  most 
deplorable  superstitions  and  tyrannical  persecutions.  The 
continuing  advance  of  the  human  mind  then  led  to  the 
aboEtion  of  both  these  fictitious  systems  as  steadily  as  ife 
originally  suggested  them*  When  our  Saxcui  ancestor» 
bad  settled  themselves  in  England  they  used  both.  They 
had  many  gods,  and  they  venerated  their  images;  but  that 
the  progress  of  their  manly  intellect  was  fast  op«*ating  to 
shake  the  attachment  to  the  national  superstitions,  we  may 
kifer  from  the  candour  with  which  they  listened  to  the  first 
Christian  missionaries^  and  from  the  rapidity  wilh  whick 
they  adqpted  the  Christian  fidth. 

.  There  is  a  beauty  in  the  name  appr«q>riated  by  the 
Saxon  and  German  nations  to  the  Deity  which  is  noi 
equalled  by  any  other,  except  his  most  venerated  Hebrew 
appellation.  The  Saxons  cfdl  him  God,  whic  his  UteraUy,. 
The  Good  ;  the  same  word  signifying  both  the  Deity  and 
his  most  endearing  quality. 

The  peculiar  system  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  too  imper- 
fectly known  to  us,  for  its  stages  to  be  discriminated,  or  its 
progress  detailed.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed 
nature^  and  to  have  been  so  long  in  exbtence  as  tcrhave 
attained  a  regular  establishment  and  much  ceremonial 
pomp. 

That  when  they  settled  in  Britain  they  had  idols,  akars^ 
temples,  and  priests;  that  their  temples  were  surrounded 
with  inclosures ;  that  they  were  profiined  if  lanees  were 
thrown  into  them ;  and  that  it  was  not  kwfiil  &r  a  priest 
to  bear  arms,  or  to  ride  bvt  on  amare;  we  kam  fix>m  the 
unquestionable  authority  of  our  venerable  Bede.' 

»  Bede,  lib.ii.  c.  13.  et.  9.;  likiii.  c.  8.;  Fib.  ii.  c.6;  Pope 
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SoMB  of  the  subjects  of  their  adoration  we  find  in  thdr  C  H  a  P. 
najnesfor  the  days  of  the  week.  HI. 

Sunday>  or  8unnan  bas^    h  the  Sttn^s  dar* 

Monday,  or  ClOonan  baej,      is  Moon's  day, 

Tuesday,  orTipefbaex,        is  Tiw'sday. 

Wednesday,  or  IJUobnef  ha^,    is  Woden's  day« 

Thursday^  or  Thuajier  taj,  is  Thunre's  day« 

Priday,  or  Fpije  baej,       is  Friga's  day. 

Saturday,  or  Secejmef  bas^  is  Seteme's  day.' 

Of  die  sun  and  moon  we  can  only  state,  that  their  sun  was 
a  feoude  deity,  and  their  moon  was  of  the  male  sex^;  of 
didr  Tiw,  we  know  nothing  but  his  name.     Woden  waa 

Gregory  cnentions,  that  if  their  pagan  temples  were  well  built, 
they  nught  be  used  for  Christian  churches,  lib.  i.  c.  SO.  Their 
name  for  idol  was  pi^s  and  for  altar  fi^b^^y  the  table  or  bed  of 
the  idol.  The  word  pi^  also  signifies  war,  and  this  may  imply 
either  that  the  idol  was  a  warrior,  or  the  god  of  war. 

^  I  take  the  Saxon  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  from  the 
Cotton  MS.  Tiberitts  A.  S.  They  may  be  also  found  in  the 
Saxon  Gospels,  p.  24  S.  72  M.  55  T.  48  W.  49  Th.  28  F.  52S. 
As  Thop  means  also  a  mountain,  his  name  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  the  ancient'  Eastern  custom  oi  worshipping  on 
mountains  and  hills.  He  was  called  the  god  of  thunder ;  hence 
18  named  ThuDjie.  The  word  Thop  seems  to  imply  the  moun- 
tain deity. 

^  The  same  peculiarity  of  genders  obtained  in  the  ancient 
Northern  language.  Edda  Semundi,  p.  14.  It  is  curious,  that 
in  the  passage  of  an  Arabian  poet,  cited  by  Pocock,  in  not.  ad 
Carmen  Tograi,  p.  IS,  we  meet  with  a  female  sun  and  mascup 
iine  moon.     The  distich  is. 

Nee  nomen  feminlnum  soli  dedecus. 

Nee  masculinum  lunie  gloria. 
Thus  the  Caribbees  think  the  moon  a  man,  and  therefore  make 
it  masculine,  and  call  it  Noneim.  Breton's  Gram.  Carabb.  p.  20. 
So  the  Hindu  Chandra,  or  nwon,  is  a  male  deity.  2  A.  R«  127* 
The  priests  of  Ceres  called  the  moon  Apis,  and  also  Taurus. 
Porph.  de  Ant.  Reg.  1 19.  Caesar  mentions,  that  the  Germans 
worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  lib.vi.  c.  19.  In  the  Saxon 
treatise  on  the  vernal  equinox  we  have  their  peculiar  genders 
of  these  bodies  displayed.  *<  When  the  sun  goeth  at  evening 
nnder  this  earth,  then  is  the  earth's  breadth  between  us  and 
the  sun ;  so  that  we  have  not  her  light  till  she  rises  up  at  the 
other  end."    Of  the  moon  it  says,  "  always  he  turns  hU  ridge 

to  the  sun." "  The  moon  hath  no  light  but  of  the  sun,  and 

^  is  of  all  stars  the  lowest." — Cotton  MS.  Tib.  A.  iii.  p*  63. 
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CHAP,  the  gieat  ancestor  from  whom  they  deduced  their  gertea- 
"'        logief.    It  has  been  abready  remarked,  that  the  calculations 
from^the  Saxon  pedigrees  place  Woden  in  the  third  cen- 
tury/    Of  the  Saxon  Woden,   his   wife  Friga,   and  of 
Thunr,  or  Thor,  we  know  very  little,  and  it  would  not  be 
very  profitable  to  detail  all  the  reveries  which  have  been 
published  about  them.     The  Odin,  Frigg,  or  Frega,  and 
Thor,  of  the  Northmen,  were  obviously  the  same  charac- 
ters ;  though  we  may  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  Saxon  deities 
the  apparatus  and  mjrthology  which  the  Northern  scalds  of 
subsequent  ages  have  transmitted  to  us  firom  Denmark, 
Iceland,  and  Norway.     Woden  was  the  predominant  idol 
of  the  Saxon  adoration,  but  we  can  state  no  more  of  him 
but  so  &r  as  we  describe  the  Odin  of  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
w^ians.* 

^  I  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  202.  Perhaps  hleothop,  the  Saxon  for 
cnracle,  may  have  some  reference  to  Thop.  pleo  means  a  shady 
place,  or  an  asylum,  pleothop  is  literally  the  retirement 
of  Thop.  pleochop  cyjfbe  means  the  saying  of  an  oracle, 
pleochoppcebe  the  ^lace  of  an  oracle. 

^  Without  imitating  those  who  have  lately  fancied  that  there 
never  was  an  Odin,  and  diat  he  is  merely  a  mythological  per- 
sonage, the  name  of  a  deity,  we  may  remark,  that  the  date  of 
Odin's  appearance  in  the  North  cannot  be  accurately  asc^- 
tained.  This  difficulty  has  arisen  partly  from  the  confusion  in 
which,  from  their  want  of  chronology,  all  the  incidents  of  the 
North,  anterior  to  the  eighth  century,  are  involved,  and  partly 
from  the  wild  and  discordant  fictions  of  the  scalds,  who  have 
clouded  the  history  of  Odin  by  their  fantastic  mythology* 
The  same  obscurity  attends  the  heroes  of  all  countries  who 
have  been  deified  after  death,  and  upon  whose  memory  the 
poets  have  taken  the  trouble  to  scatter  the  weeds  as  well  as  the 
flowers  of  their  fanc^.  The  human  existence  of  Odin  appears  to 
me  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  two  facts :  1st,  The  founders  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy  deduced  their  descent  from  Odin 
by  genealogies  in  which  the  ancestors  are  distinctly  mentioned 
up  to  him.  These  genealogies  have  the  appearance  o£  greater 
authenticity  by  not  being  the  servile  copies  of  each  other ;  they 
exhibit  to  us  different  individuals  in  the  successive  stages  of 
the  ancestry  of  each,  and  they  claim  different  children  of  Odin 
as  the  founders  of  the  lines.  These  genealogies  are  also  purely 
Anglo-Saxon.  2d,  The  other  circumstance  is,  that  the  Northern 
chroniclers  and  scalds  derive  their  heroes  also  from  Odin  by  his 
different  children.     Snorre,  in  his  Ynglinga  Saga,  gives  a  de^* 
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Ths  names  of  two  of  tlie  Angle-Stton  goddesses  have  C  M  A  P« 
been  transmitted  to  v»  by  Bede*  He  mentions  Rhbda,  ^^^ 
to  whom  they  sacrificed  in  March,  which,  from  her  rites, 
received  the  i^pdladon  of  Rbelvmonadi;  and  Eostre, 
whose  festivities  were  celebrated  in  April,  which  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  Gcq^e-monadi.^  Her  name  is  still 
retained  to  express  the  season  of  our  great  pascal  solemnity? 
and  thus  the  memory  of  one  of  the  idols  of  our  ancestors 
will  be  perpetuated  as  long  as  our  language  and  coun^ 
continue.  Their  name  for  a  goddess  was  J^na;  and  as 
the  word  is  applied  as  a  proper  name  instead  of  Vesta  ^,  it. 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  had  a  peculiar  divinity  so  called: 

Thb  idol  adored  in  Heligland,  one  of  the  islands  origin- 
ally occupied  by  the  Saxons,  was  Fosete,  who  was  g». 
celebrated  that  the  place  became  known  by  his  name ;  it 
was  called  Fqperef  lanh.  Temples  were  there  built  to  him, 
and  the  coimtry  was  deemed  so  sacred,  that  none  dared  to 
touch  any  animal  whidi  fed  on  it,  nor  to  draw  wat^  frcnn 
a  fountain  which  flowed  there,  unless  in  awful  sUence.  In 
the  eij^ith  century,  Willebrord,  a  converted  Anglo-Saxon^ 
born  in  Nortfcumbria,  wfao^  under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle 
Bonifece,  went  missionary  to  Rrieshmdy.  endeavoured  ta 
destroy  the  superstition,  though  Radbod,  the  fierce  king  oT 
the  island,  devoted  to  a  cruel  ^death  all  who  violated  it. 
Wilid;>rord,  fearless  of  the  consequences,  baptized  three 
men  in  the  fountain,  invoking  the  Trinity,  and  caused. 
some  cattle  who  were  feeding  there  to  be  killed  for  the 


tailed  history  <^  Sweden  regularly  from  hon ;  and  though  the 
Northerns  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  borrowed  their  gene* 
aloffies  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  yet  they  agree  in  some  of  the 
children  ascribed  to  Odin.  This  coincidence  between  the  ge- 
nealogies preserved  in  their  new  country  of  men  who  left  me 
North  in  the  fifth  and  -sixth  centuries,  and  the  genealogies  of 
the  most  celebrated  heroes  who  acted  in  the  North  during  the 
subseauent  ages,  could  not  have  arisen  if  there  never  had  been 
an  0dm  wholeft  such  children.  I  have  already  expressed  my 
opinion,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies  lead  us  to  the  most 
probabte  date  of  Odin's  arrival  in  the  North. 

^  Bede,  De  Temporum  Ratione,  in  his  works,  vol.  ii«  p.  81. 

^  See  Saxon  Dictionary,  yoc.  ISybena. 
p  4 
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CHAP,  food  of  hk  oompanionft.  The  surroimdiiig  pagans  expected 
'^'*       them  to  have  been  strnck  dead  or  insane.® 

That  the  Angles  had  a  goddess  whom  they  called 
Hertlia,  or  mother  Earth,  we  learn  from  Tacitus.  He 
says,  that  in  an  island  in  the  ocean  there  was  a  grove, 
within  which  was  a  vehicle  covered  with  a  garment^  which 
it  was  permitted  to  the  priest  alone  to  touch.  The  goddess 
was  presumed  to  be  within  it,  and  was  carried,  by  cows, 
with  great  veneration.  Joy,  festivity,  and  hospitality  were 
then  universal  Wars  and  weapons  were  forgotten,  .and 
peace  and  quiet  reigned,  then  only  known,  then  only  loved, 
until  the  priest  returned  the  goddess  to  her  temple,  satiated 
with  mortal  converse.  The  vehicle,  the  garmait,  and  the 
goddess  herseli^  were  washed  in  a  secret  lake.  Slaves 
ministered,  who  were  afterwards  drowned.^ 

The  Saxons  dreaded  an  evil  being,  whom  they  named 
Fapl  ^^ ;  some  kind  of  female  power  they  called  an  el( 
who  is  very  frequently  used  as  a  complimentary  simile  to 
their  ladies.     Tlius  Judith  is  said  to  be  dp  jx^mu,  shining 
j   as  an  elf.  ^^     They  also  venerated  stones,  groves,   and 
I    fountains.  '^     The  continental  Saxons  respected  the  lady 
'    Hera,  a  fimcied  being,  who  was  believed  to  fly  about  in 
the  air  in  the  week  after  their  Jule,  or  between  our  Christ- 
mas and  Epiphany.  Abundance  was  thought  to  fi>llow  her 
visit  ^^     We  may  add  that  Hilde,  one  of  their  terms  for 
batde,  seems  to  allude  to  a  war-goddess  of  that  name. 

^  Alcuini  vita  S.  Willebrord  in  his  works,  p.  14S8,  or  in 
Sanct.  Hist.  Col.  vol.  vi.  p.  130,  Charles  Martel  conquered 
Radbod,  and  added  the  island  to  his  dominions,  ibid.  Saint 
Liudger,  who  died  in  809,  destroyed  the  temples  of  Fosete. 
See  his  life  by  Altfridus,  who  was  alive  in  848,  in  Act.  Sanct 
BoUand.    March,  torn.  iii.  p.  646. 

*  Tacit,  de  mor.  German. 

^^  That  Faul  might  not  hurt,  was  part  of  one  of  their  exor- 
cisms.    See  Sax.  Diet,  voce  Faul. 

II  So  Judith,  p.  21. 

»^  See  Meginhard.  Conrad  Usperg.  Wilkins,  83.  Linden. 
Gloss.  1473. 

1^  Gobelin  ap.  Meibom.  Irminsula.  p.  12.  We  may  add  that 
Bede,  m  his  commentary  on  Luke,  mentions  demons  appear- 
ing to  men^as  females,  and  to  women  as  men,  whom,  he  says, 
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That  ibe  Saxons  had  many  idols,  appears  from  several  CHAP, 
authors.  Gr^rory,  m  the  ei^th  c^itury,  addressing  the 
old  Saxons,  exhorts  them  to  abandon  their  idols,  whether 
of  gold,  silver,  brass,  stone,  or  any  other  kind.^^  Hama, 
Flimms,  Siba,  and  Zemebogus,  or  the  black,  malevolent, 
ill-omaied  deity,  are  said  to  have  occupied  part  of  their 
superstitions,  but  we  cannot  be  answerable  for  more  than 
their  names.*^  A  Saxon  Venus  has  been  also  mentioned; 
she  is  exhibited  as  standing  naked  in  a  car,  with  myrtle 
round  her  head,  a  lighted  torch  in  her  breast,  and  the 
figure  of  the  world  in  her  right  hand.  But  this  description 
implies  too  much  refinement  in  its  allusions,  and  the  au- 
thority is  not  decisive.  ^^ 

The  account  of  Crodus  has  stronger  marks  of  authen- 
ticity ;  it  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Brunswick 
Chnmicle^  firom  which  more  recent  historians  have  taken 
their  descriptions.  The  figure  of  Crodus  was  that  of  an 
old  man  clothed  in  a  white  tunic,  with  a  linen  girdle,  with 
floating  ends.  His  head  was  uncovered :  his  right  hand 
held  a  vessel,  full  of  roses  and  other  flowers,  swimming  in 

the  Gauls  call  Dusii,  the  presumed  origin  of  our  word  deuce. 
Hmcmar,  in  16  Bib.  Mag.  561.  But  he  does  not  say  that  these 
demons  were  part  of  the  Saxon  paganism.  There  were  two 
personages  feared  in  the  North,  whom  we  may  mention  here,  as 
words  from  their  names  have  become  fiimiliar  to  ourselves ;  one 
was  Ochus  Bochus,  a  magician  and  demon,  the  other  was 
Neccus,  a  malign  deity  who  frequented  the  waters.  If  any  pe- 
rished in  whirlpools,  or  by  cramp,  or  bad  swimming,  he  was 
thought  to  be  seized  by  Neccus.  Steel  was  supposed  to  expel 
him,  and  therefore  all  who  bathed  threw  some  little  pieces  of 
steel  in  the  water  for  that  purpose.  Verel.  Suio-Goth.p.  IS. 
It  is  probable  that  we  here  see  the  origin  of  hocus  pocus,  and 
Old  Nick. 

14  16  Bib.  Ma^.  101. 

^  Fabricius  Hist.  Sax.  p.  62.  Verstigan  describes  the  idol 
Flynt  as  the  image  of  death  in  a  sheet,  holding  a  torch,  and 
placed  on  a  great  flint-stone.  He  was  also  represented  as  a 
man  in  a  great  cloke,  with  a  lion  on  his  head  and  shoulders, 
and  carrymg  a  torch.  His  figure  was  sometimes  more  deformed 
with  monstrous  feet.  It  had  a  crown  on  its  bead.  Montf.  Ant. 
Exp.  c  10. 

>*  Gyraldus  says  he  read  of  this  idol  in  the  Saxon  histories. 
Wonn.  Mon.  p*  19. 
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CHAP,  water;  his  left  hand  supported  the  wheel  of  a  car;  his 
naked  feet  stood  on  a  rough  scaly  fish  like  a  perch.  ^^  It 
was  raised  on  a  pedestal.  It  was  found  <hi  the  Mount 
Hercinius,  in  the  fortress  of  Harsbourg,  which  was  an- 
ciently called  8atur4x>urg '%  or  the  fortified  hill  of  Satur. 
Hence  this  was  probably  the  idol  of  Satur,  fixmi  whom  our 
Saturday  is  named.  ^' 

That  the  Saxons  had  the  dismal  custom  of  hnnuoi  saori- 
fices  on  some  occasions,  cannot  be  doubted.  Tacitus  men- 
tions it  as  a  feature  of  all  the  Germans,  that  on  certain  days 
they  offered  human  victims  to  their  chief  deity.  Sidonius 
attests,  that  on  their  return  firom  a  dq>redation  the  Saxons 
immolated  one-tenth  of  their  captives,  selected  by  lot.^ 
We  have  already  mentioned,  that  for  sacrilege  the  ofiender 
was  sacrificed  to  the  god  whose  temple  he  had  violated ; 
and  Ennodius  states  of  the  Saxons^  Heruli,  and  Francs, 
that  they  were  believed  to  appease  their  deities  with  human 
blood.  ^^  But  whether  human  sacrifices  were  an  established 
part  of  their  superstitious  ritual,  or  whether  they  were  but 
an  occasional  immolation  of  captives  or  criminals,  cannot 
be  decided.     Nor  is  the  distinction  material.^ 


^7  Albinus  Nov.  Sax.  Hist.  p.  70.  and  Fabridus,  p.  61.  - 

1^  Montfaucon  Ant.  Exp.  c.  10.  He  says,  that  at  the  en- 
trance of  this  fortress  the  place  was,  in  his  time,  lAwwn  where 
this  image  stood. 

^  The  description  of  Pkono,  of  the  three-headed  Trigla  of 
Porevith  with  five  heads,  and  Svanto  with  four ;  of  Ra<wgast 
with  a  bull's  head  in  his  breast,  and  an  eagle  on  his  head,  men- 
tioned by  Montfaucon  from  Grosser's  History  of  Lusatia,  seem 
to  be  more  Oriental  than  Teutonic,  and  may  have  come  into 
Germany  from  the  latter  Sarmatian  tribes. 

20  Tac.  De  Moribus  Germ.  Sid.  ApoU.  ep.  vi.  lib.  8.  He- 
rodotus says  of  the  Scythians,  the  presumed  ancestors  of  the 
Saxons,  that  they  sacrified  to  Mars  every  hundreth  man  of 
their  prisoners.    Melp. 

^>  Ennodius  in  Mag.  Bib.  Pol.  15.  p.  506. 

^  Of  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Northmen  we  have  more 
express  testimony.  Dithmar  apud  Steph.  92,  says,  that  in  Se» 
land,  in  January,  they  slew  ninety-nme  men,  and  as  many 
horses,  dogs,  and  cocks,  to  appease  their  deities.  Snorre 
mentions  a  king  of  Sweden  who  immolated  nine  of  his  sons  to 
Odin,  to  obtain  an  extension  of  life,  i.  p.  Si.     He  also  states 
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Or  the  rites  of  the  Angio-SaxoDs  we  caimot  leara  many  CHAP, 
particolafs.  In  the  nMmth  of  Fdmiary  they  dfered  cakes  '  ^^* 
Id  their  deities,  which  occasioned  the  month  to  be  called 
Sol  mnmtth  Septemb^,  from  its  religious  ceremonies, 
was  denominated  Hah;  monarh,  the  holy  month.  Novem* 
her,  was  maiiied,  as  the  month  q(  sacrifices.  Bloc  monadi, 
becaoseat  this  period  they  devoted  to  their  gods  the  cattle 
that  thej  slew.^  As  it  was  their  custom  to  use  during  the 
winter  nlted  or  dried  meat,  perh^>s  November,  or  Blot 
monadi,  was  the  period  when  the  winter  provision  was  pre- 
pared and  consecrated. 

Thsir  celebrated  festival  of  Ijeol,  Jule,  or  Yule,  which 
occurred  at  the  period  of  our  Quristmas,  was  acombination 
c^  reUgion  and  oonvivialiQr.  December  was  called  eppa 
Deoia,  or  before  the  IieoL  January  was  epcepa  Ceola,  or 
after  it.  As  one  of  the  Saxon  names  for  Christmas  day 
was  Ijeda,  or  Jjecikol  de^  itis  likely  that  this  was  the  time 
when  the  festival  commenced.  This  day  was  the  first  of 
their  year;  and  as  Bede  derives  it  firom  the  turning  of  the 
sun,  and  the  days  beginning  then  to  lengthen  *^%  as  it  was 
also  called  mother  night,  and  their  sun  was  worshipped  as 
a  female^  I  suspect  that  this  was  a  festival  dedicated  to  the 


But  the  Saxon  idol,  whose  celebrity  on  the  continent 
was  the  most  eminent,  was  the  Irminsula.*^ 


that  the  Swedes  sacrificed  one  of  their  Sovereigns  to  Odin,  to 
obtain  plenty,  ib.  p.  56.  When  the  famine  began,  oxen  were 
offered  up;  ii^die  following  autumn,  they  proceeded  to  hmnan 
▼ictims,  and  at  last  destroyed  their  king.  Dudo  Quint,  says, 
they  slew  cattle  and  men  m  honour  of  Thor.  For  other  in- 
stances of  human  sacrifices  in  the  North,  see  Herv.  Saga,  97- ; 
Aia  Frode,  6S.  145.;  Kristni  Saga,  9S. 

»  Bede,  De  Temporum  RaUone,  p.  81.  See  a  good  de- 
scriptioii  of  a  Danish  sacrifice  in  Snorre,  Saga  Hak.  God. 
c.  16. 

^  Bede,  de  Temporum  Ratione.  1  see  that  syl  pinne  once 
occurs  in  a  hymn,  "  Let  the  sun  shine."  See  Diet.  voc.  Gyl. 
They  who  desire  to  see  the  opinions  which  have  been  given  of 
the  derivation  of  the  Deol  will  be  assisted  by  Hidies,  Dis- 
sert. £p.  p.  212,  &c. 

^  Tiie  mdst  complete  account  of  this  idol  is  in  tlie  Irminsula 
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C  HA  P.  The  name  of  this  venerated  idol  has  been  spcjnt  with 
varying  orthography.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  published  at 
Mentz  in  1492,  calls  it  Armensula^  which  accords  with 
the  pronunciation  of  modem  Sax<my*  The  appellation  ad- 
hered to  by  Meibomius,  the  most  elaborate  investigator  of 
this  curious  object  of  Saxon  idolatry,  is  Irminsula.^^ 

It  stcxxl  at  Eresberg,  <m  the  Dimele.^^  This  pkoe  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  above  mentioned  calls  Marsburg.  The 
Rhyming  Chronicle  of  the  thirteenth  century  writes  it 
Mersberg,  which  is  the  modem  name*^^ 

Its  temple  was  spacious,  elaborate,  and  magnificent  The 
image  was  raised  upon  a  marble  column.  ^^ 

The  predominant  figure  was  an  armed  warri^H*.  Its 
right  hand  held  a  banner,  in  which  a  red  rose  was  conspi- 
cuous ;  its  left  presented  a  balance.  The  crest  erf*  its  helmet 
was  a  cock;  on  its  breast  was  engraven  a  bear,  and  the 
shield  depending  fit>m  its  shoulders  exhibited  a  lion  in  a 
field  full  of  flowers.^  The  expressions  of  Adam  of  Bre- 
men seem  to  intimate  that  it  was  of  wood,  and  that  the  place 
where  it  stood  had  no  roof.  It  was  the  largest  idol  of^all 
Saxony,  and,  according  to  Rolwinck,  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whose  authorities  are  not  known  to  us,  though  the 
warlike  unage  was  the  principal  figure,  three  others  were 
about  it.^^  From  the  chronide  called  the  Vernacular 
Chronicle,  we  learn  that  the  other  Saxon  temples  had  pic- 
tures of  the  Irminsula.  ^^ 

Priests  of  both  sexes  attended  the  temple.  The 
women  applied  themselves  to  divination  and  fortune-telling; 
the  men  sacrificed,  and  often  intermeddled  with  political 
afikirs,  as  their  sanction  was  thought  to  insure  success. 

Saxonica,  by  Henry  Meibomius.    It  is  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  Rerum  German.  Hist,  published  bv  the  two  Meibomii. 

^  Meibom.  p.  6.  It  has  been  called  Irminsulus,  Irmiosul, 
Irmindsul,  Erminsul,  Hermansi^ul,  Hormensul,  Hermesuel, 
Hermensul,  and  Adurmensul,  ibid. 

27  Ibid.  c.  ii.  p.  6.  2«  Ibid.  p.  7. 

*  Ibid.  c.  iii.  p.  8. 

^  Ibid.  p.  9.    The  particular  descriptions  of  this  idol  are 
all  taken  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  printed  at  Mentz. 
^i  Meibom.  c  iu.  p.  9.  ^  Ibid. 
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Thc  priests  of  the  Irminsula  at  Eresberg  appointed  the  C  H  A  ?• 
gow  graven,  the  governors  of  the  districts  of  continental 
Saxony.  They  also  named  the  judges,  who  annually  decide 
ed  the  provincial  disputes.  There  were  sixteeen  of  these 
judges :  the  eldest,  and  therefore  the  chief,  was  called  Gra- 
vius;  the  youngest,  Frono,  or  attendant;  die  rest  were 
Freyerichter,  or  free  judges.  They  had  jurisdiction  over 
sevens-two  families.  Twice  a  year,  in  April  and  October, 
the  Gravius  and  the  Frono  went  to  Eresberg,  and  there 
made  a  placatory  oflering  of  two  wax  lights  and  nine  pieces 
of  money.  If  any  of  the  judges  died  in  the  year,  the  event 
was  notified  to  the  priests,  who  out  of  the  seventy-two  &mi- 
lies  chose  a  substitute.  In  the  open  air,  before  the  door  of 
the  person  appointed,  his  election  was  seven  times  announc- 
ed to  the  people  in  a  loud  voice,  tod  this  was  his  inaugur- 
aticnu 

In  the  hour  of  battle,  the  priests  took  their  fiivourite 
image  from  its  oolwnn,  and  carried  it  to  the  field.  After 
die  conflict,  captives,  and  the  cowardly  of  their  own  army, 
were  immolated  to  the  idol.^^  Meibomius  states  two 
stanzas  of  an  ancient  song,  in  which  the  son  of  a  Saxon  king, 
who  had  lost  a  battle,  complains  that  he  was  delivered  to 
the  priest  to  be  sacrificed.®^  He  adds,  that,  according  to 
some  writers,  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  chiefly  their  military, 
on  certain  solemn  days,  clothed  in  armour,  and  brandishing 
iron  cestus,  rode  round  the  idol,  and,  sometimes  dismount- 


^  Meib.  c  iii.  p.  10.     Tacitus  mentions  generally  of  the 
Gennans,  that  they  detached  their  idols  and  banners  from  their 
ttcred  groves,  ana  carried  them  to  the  field  of  battle.    Germ. 
8.7. 
**  The  verses  are : 

Sol  ich  nun  in  Gottes  fronen  hende 
In  meinen  alier  besten  tagen 
Geben  wcrden,  und  sterben  so  elende 
Das  muBz  ich  wol  hochlich  klagen. 

Wen  mir  das  ^lucke  fiiget  hette| 
Des  streites  emen  guten  ende, 
Dorffle  ich  nicht  leisten  diese  wette 
Netzen  mit  blut  die  hire  wende. 

Meibom.  p.  la 
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C  ?,  A  ^'  ™8  ^  kneel  before  it,  bowed  dcywn  and  mtmnured  out  tlieir 
prayers  for  help  and  victory.  °* 

To  whom  this  great  image  was  erected,  is  a  questioiiiuU 
of  uncertainty.  Because  Ep^ij;  i^proadied  the  sound  of 
Irminsul,  and  Api};  that  of  Eresberg,  it  has  been  referred  to 
Mars  and  Mercury.'^  Some  considered  it  a  memorial  of 
the  celebrated  Arminius^^;  and  one  has  laboured  to  prove 
that  it  was  an  hieroglyphical  e£figy,  intended  for  no  deity 
in  particular.  ^^ 

In  772,  this  venerated  object  of  Saxon  superstition  was 
thrown  down  and  broken,  and  its  fame  destro}red  by  Char- 
lemagne. For  three  days  the  work  of  demolition  was 
carried  on  by  one  part  of  the  army,  while  the  other  remained 
under  arms.  Its  immense  wealth  and  precious  vesseb 
wer^  distributed  to  the '  conquerors,  or  devoted  to  pious 


uses. 
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The  fate  of  the  column  of  the  image  after  its  eversion 
may  be  noticed. '^^     It  was   tlirown  into  a  wa^on,  aiul 

^  Meibom.  p.  11. 

»«  Ibid.  c.  V.  p.  11. 

^^  The  names  to  this  suf^osition  are  very  respectable. 

^  Joannes  Goropius  Beccanius  is  the  person  whose  reve- 
ries are  given  at  length  in  Meibom|us,  13 — 17.  We  may  sug- 
gest as  a  new  opinion,  that  Hermansul  literally  expresses  either, 
"  The  Pillar  of^  the  IxM-d  the  Moon,  or  the  Lord  Man,"  whom 
the  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,  revered.  As  the  moon 
was  a  male  deity,  Mannus  and  the  moon  may  have  been  the 
same  person.  From  the  inscription  mentioned  below,  it  was 
clearly  their  war  god.  The  similarity  between  Irmin  and 
Ef^ijf  may  have  led  Tacitus  to  mention  that  the  Germans  chiefly 
worshipped  mercury,  s.  9. 

^  Meibom.  p.  18.  The  image  is  said  to  have  been  long 
preserved  in  the  monastery  at  Corbey.  It  then  bore  this  in- 
scription :  "  Formerly  I  was  the  leader  and  god  of  the  Saxons. 
The  people  of  war  aaored  me.  The  nation  who  worshipped 
me  governed  the  field  of  battle.*'     Ibid. 

^^  It  was  about  eleven  feet  long,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  base  was  about  twelve  cubits.  The  base  was  of  rude  stone, 
or  of  gravel-stone.  The  column  was  marble,  of  a  light  red 
colour.  Its  belts  were  of  orichalchus  ;  the  upper  and  lower 
gilt,  and  also  the  one  between  these  and  the  crown,  which  is 
also  gilt,  as  is  the  upper  circle  incumbent  on  it,  which  has 
three  heroic  verses.     Tlie  whole  work  was  surrounded  with 

15 
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boned  on  the  Weser,  in  a  place  where  Corbey  afterwards  CHAP, 
stood.  It  was  found  again  in  the  reign  after  Charleroi^ey 
and  was  transported  beyond  the  Weser*  The  Saxons 
attempting  to  rescue  it^  a  battle  ensued  on  the  spot,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Armensnla,  from  the  incident,  llie 
SaxcHis  were  repulsed,  and,  to  prevent  further  chances,  the 
column  was  hastily  thrown  into  the  Inner.  A  church  being 
afterwards  built  in  the  vicinity,  at  Hiilesheim,  it  was 
conv^ed  into  it  after  much  religious  lustration,  and  placed 
in  the  choir,  where  it  long  served  to  hold  their  lights  at 
their  festivals.^^  For  many  ages  it  remiuned  neglected 
and  fingotten,  till  at  length  Meibomius  saw  it,  and  a  canon 
of  the  church,  friendly  to  his  studies,  had  its  rust  and  dis- 
coloration taken  off.^^ 

Idolatrous  nations  are  eminently  superstitious.  The 
proneness  of  mankind  to  search  into  frtturity  attenq)ts  its  gra- 
tification,  in  the  aeras  of  ignorance,  by  the  fallacious  use  of 
auguries,  lots,  and  omens. 

Aix  the  German  nations  were  addicted  to  these  ab^ 
surdities,  and  the  account  which  Tacitus  relates  of  them 
generally  is  applied  by  Meginhard  to  the  ancient  Saxcms. 
They  were  infatuated  to  believe  that  the  voices  and  flights 
of  birds  were  interpreters  of  the  Divine  will.  Horses  were 
supposed  to  neigh  from  celestial  inspiration,  and  they  de- 
cided thetr  public  delibezations  by  the  wisdcmi  of  lots. 
Th^  cut  a  small  faranch  of  a  fruit-tree  into  twigs,  marked 
them,  and  scattered  them  at  random  <m  a  white  vest  The* 
priest»  if  it  were  a  pubUc  council,  or  the  father,  at  a  private 
consultation,  prayed,  gazed  at  heaven,  drew  each  three 
times,  and  interpreted  according  to  the  mark  previously 
impressed.  If  the  omen  were  adverse,  the  council  was 
deferred. "" 

iron  rails,  dentated  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  Meibom.  p.  Sh 
He  has  given  a  plate  of  it. 

^^  Meibom.  p.  19.  and  p«  31. 

^  Ibid.  p.  19.  Our  ancient  Irmin-street  has  been  lately 
conjectured  to  have  been  4erived  from  the  name  of  this  idol. 
If  so,  the  inference  would  be  reascmable  that  it  was  worshipped 
also  in  England. 

«  Tacit,  de  niorib.  Germ,  and  Meginhard,  p.  39. ;  and  see 
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^  ?tA  ^'  "^^  explore  die  &te  of  an  impending  battle,  they  sdecteJ 
a  captive  of  the  nation  opposmg,  and  appomted  a  chosen 
Saxon  to  fight  with  him.  They  judged  of  their  future  vic^ 
tory  or  defeat  by  the  issue  of  this  duel.^^ 

Thk  notion  which  from  Chaldea  pervaded  both  East  and 
West,  that  the  celestial  luminaries  influenced  the  fortunes 
of  mankind,  operated  powerfully  on  the  Saxon  mind. 
A£Burs  were  thought  to  be  undertaken  with  better  chance 
on  peculiar  days,  and  the  full  or  new  moon  was  the  indic- 
ation of  the  auspicious  season*  ^^ 

Magic,  the  favourite  delusion  of  ignorant  man,  the  in- 
vention of  his  malignity,  or  the  resort  of  his  imbecility,  pre- 
vailed amcmg  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Even  one  of  their  kings 
chose  to  meet  the  Christian  missionaries  in  the  open  air, 
because  he  fancied  that  magical  arts  had  peculiar  power 
within  a  house.  ^^ 

Of  the  speculative  principles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Pa- 
ganism we  have  no  written  evidence.  But  of  the  religion 
of  the  Northmen,  which  prevailed  in  or  near  the  parts  which 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  inhabited  about  the  Elbe,  and  was 
the  religion  of  the  Northmen  colonies  of  England,  we  have 
sufficient  documents  remaining.  In  these  we  probably  con- 
template the  substance  of  the  fiiith  of  our  rude  fiirefiithers. 
In  some  respects  the  polytheism  of  the  north  was  one  of  the 
most  rational  forms  of  its  erroneous  theory;  and,  though 
inferior  in  taste  and  imagination,  displays  on  the  whole  a 
vigour  and  an  improvement  of  mind  beyond  the  classical 
\  mjrtholc^.  The  Edda,  though  wilder,  has  better  theology 
1  than  much  of  Ovid's  Metamorphorses. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Northmen  venerated  three 
principal  supreme  deities  connected  with  each  other  by  rda- 
tionship.      Odin,    whom   they   called    All-father,   or    the 


Bede,  p.  144.  147.  In  the  law  of  the  Frisians  there  is  a  cu- 
rious order  of  determining  by  lot,  with  twigs,  who  was  guilty 
of  a  homicide,  when  it  occurred  in  a  popular  tumult  See  it  in 
Lindenb.  i.  p^  496.  Alfred,  in  his  version  of  Bede,  says,  chey 
hlucon  mib  tanum,  they  cast  lots  with  twigs,  p.  6£4. 

^^  Meginhard,  p.  39.  ^  Ibid. 

«  Bede,  i.  c.  25.  p.  61. 
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Universal  Parent;  Freya,  his  wife;  and  their  son  Thon  ^  'JrA^' 
Idok  of  these  three  were  placed  in  their  celebrated  temple 
at  Upsal/^     Of  these  the  Danes,  like  the  Anglo-Saxoqs, 
paid  the  highest  honour  to  Odin;  the  Norw^ans  and 
Icelanders  to  Thor;  and  the  Swedes  to  Freya.^® 

In  the  system  of  the  Northmen's  religion,  we  see  the 
great  fNrinciples  of  the  ancient  theism,  mingled  with  the 
additions  of  allegory,  poljrtheism,  and  idolatry.  Odin's 
first  name  is  the  All-iather,  though  many  others  were  sub- 
joined to  this  in  the  process  of  time.  He  is  described  in 
die  Edda  as  the  First  of  the  Gods.*  ^^  He  lives  for  ever: 
he  governs  all  his  kingdom,  both  the  small  parts  and  the 
great :  he  made  heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  the  air :  he  made 
man,  and  gave  him  a  spirit  which  shall  live  even  after  the 
the  body  shall  have  vanished.  Then  the  just  and  the  well- 
deserving  shall  dwell  with  him  in  a  place  called  Gimle; 
but  bad  men  shall  go  to  ^^Hela."  In  other  parts  it  adds : 
"  When  the  All-fiither  sits  on  his  supreme  throne,  he 
surveys  with  his  eyes  all  the  world  and  die  manners  of  all 
men."^  —  "  Odin  is  the  first  and  the  most  ancient:  he 
governs  all  things ;  and  though  the  rest  of  the  gods  are 
powerful,  yet  they  serve  him  as  children  their  iather.  He 
is  called  All-&ther,  because  he  is  the  iather  of  all  the 
gods."**  Thor  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Odin  and 
Freya,  and  the  Earth  is  called  Odin's  daughter.*^ 

Thet  had  some  remarkable  traditions  preserved  in  their 
ancient  Voluspa.  One,  that  the  earth  and  heavens  were 
preceded  by  a  state  of  non-entity.*^     Another,  that  at  a 

^  Ad  Brem.  ^ , ,    ^ 

«  MaUet,  Nort.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  97.  So  in  the  Edda  Gan- 
gler  is  represented  as  beholding  three  thrones,  each  above  the 
other.  The  lowest  was  called  the  lofty  one ;  the  second  his 
equal ;  the  highest  was  named  «  the  third."  Suppl.  Nor.  Ant. 
vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

«  Edda,  Hist.  Prim.  p.  28S.  See  the  twelve  names  given 
to  Odin,  p.  285.  and  46.  in  p.  S05. 

^  Edda,  Hist.  Sext.  p.  292. 

^^  Edda,  Hist.  Duod.  p.  305. 

*•  Edda,  p.  292.  .      u     u.  •     •        ^ 

»  The  words  of  the  Voluspa  are :  "  At  the  begmning  of 
time  there  was  nothing :  neither  land,  nor  sea,  nor  foundaUons 

VOL.  J.  e 
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CHAP,  desdned  period  die  earth  and  ail  die  onhrerse  would  be 
HI;    ^  destroyed  by  fire.    This  catastrophe  was  connected  with  a 
being,  that  was  to  direct  it,  whom  they  called  Siirtur,  or 
die  black  one.^^    Till  this  day  Loke,  their  principle  of  evil, 

below.  The  earth  was  nowhere  to  be  found :  nor  the  heaven 
above.  There  was  an  infinite  abyss,  and  grass  nowhere." 
Edda,  Hist.  Prim.  p.  284. 

M  The  Edda  thus  describes  him :  "  First  of  all  was  Mus- 
pells-heim.  It  is  lucid,  flowing,  and  impervious  to  strangers. 
There  Surtur  rules,  and  sits  in  the  extremity  of  the  earth. 
He  holds  a  flaming  sword,  and  will  come  at  die  end  of  the 
world  and  conquer  all  the  gods  and  bum  the  unwise."  Edda, 
p.  286.  The  most  ancient  and  oracular  Voiuspa  thus  speaks  of 
this  period :  — 

The  giant  Hrvmr  rides  from  the  east. 

The  sea  swells. 

The  serpent  that  surrounds  the  world 

Turns  himself  with  gigantic  might. 

The  snake  moves  the  seas. 

The  eagle  clamours ; 

It  tears  the  dead  with  its  beak. 

The  ship  of  nails  is  loosened. 

It  floats  from  the  East. 
The  sons  of  Muspeil  come 
Along  the  deep : 
Loke  governs  them. 
The  raging  people  press  on. 

What  occurs  among  the  gods  ? 

What  among  the  Em  ? 

The  world  of  the  giants  resounds. 

The  sods  are  in  the  council. 

The  Swarfs  groan 

Before  their  stone  doors. 

They  knew  the  paths  of  the  rocks. 

Do  you  know  what  is  happening  ? 

Surtur  is  coming  from  the  south 
With  Fire,  his  companion. 
Like  the  sun  shines  his  sword : 
The  sword  of  the  gods  of  slaughter. 
The  rocks  threaten  destruction. 
The  giantesses  are  wandering. 
Men  tread  the  path  of  Hela. 
The  heavens  are  cleft  asunder. 
Then  to  Hlina 
Will  come  a  second  grief, 
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was  to  remiun  in  the  tave  and  chains  of  iron  to  which  he  CHAP; 
was  conBigned/^     A  new  worid  iss  to  emerge  at  tlus  period;       J^'* 
the  good  will  be  ^^  happy.     The  gods  will  sit  in  judgment, 
and  the  wicked  trill  be  condemned  to  a  dreary  hfll>itation.  ^^ 


When  Odin  goes  forth 
To  battle  with  the  wolf. 
And  the  slayer  of  Bela : 
The  fair  one  with  Surtur, 
Then  will  fall, 
The  husband  of  Freycu 

The  Voluspa  then  mentions  that  Vidar,  a  son  of  Odin,  will  re- 
venge his  nither's  death  on  the  wolf;  and  that  Thor  wiU  kill 
the  great  serpent.    It  adds : 

All  mankind 

Will  disappear  from  the  world  — 

The  sun  darkens ; 

The  sea  overwhelms  the  earth ; 

The  peaceful  stars 

Vanish  from  the  sky. 

Hre  rages 

To  the  end  of  the  age. 

The  ascending  flame 

mays  on  the  neavens. 

See  the  original,  ap.  Bartholin,  590 — 595. 
**  Edda,  p.  S47. 
*•  The  Voluspa  thus  describes  it :  — 

Then  will  be  seen  again 

A  green  world  come  up 

Out  of  the  sea* 

The  waters  will  glide ; 

The  ea^le  flies. 

And  takes  the  fish  in  the  mountains. 

The  gods  will  meet 

In  the  fields  of  Ida, 

And  there  discourse 

On  the  desolated  abode  ,n  * 

And  there  will  discuss 

Great  conferences 

And  the  ancient  words  of  Odin. 

Voluspa^  ib.  p.  596,  597.. 

»y  The  hall  will  then  be  seen  to  stand 

Fairer  than  the  sun, 
Covered  with  gold 
In  Gimli. 
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P  H  A  P.  The  Edda  ends  with  another  descripticHi  of  this  final  pe- 
^-       riod,  which  presents  it  to  us  in  a  more  detailed  shape. 

<<  Snow  will  rush  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  world.    Three 
winters  without  a  summer  will  he  followed  by  three  others,  aad 


There  the  just  people  wOl  dwell, 
And  for  endless  days 
Enjoy  pleasure. 

The  powerful  one  will  then  come 

For  me  divine  judgment. 

The  strong  one  from  the  realms  aboTe, 

Who  governs  all  things. 

He  brings  the  sentence, 

And  determines  the  causes. 

He  appoints  the  sacred  destinies 

Which  will  be  fulfilled. 

Then  will  come  the  dim 

And  flying  dragon ; 

The  fierce  serpent  from  below 

The  mountains  of  Nida, 

He  floats  on  his  wings ; 

He  hovers  over  the  plain ; 

Nidhoggr,  over  the  dead. 

Now  the  earth  shall  be  swallowed  up. 

A  hall  will  be  seen  to  stand, 
Far  From  the  sun, 
In  Nastrondo. 
Its  doors  behold  the  north. 
Poison-drops  distil 
Within  from  its  windows. 
The  abode  is  woven  round 
With  serpent  thorns. 

Thiere,  over  rapid  rivers, 
Will  be  seen  to  go 
The  perjured 
And  the  assassins ; 
And  they  who  pull  the  ear 
Of  another's  wife. 
Nidhoggr  will  there  gnaw 
The  bo£e8  of  the  dead. 
The  wolf  will  tear  them. 
Knowest  thou  what  is  coming  ? 

Voluspa,  ap.  Barth.  p.  59d— 601. 
The  same  events  are  mentioned  in  the  Vaflhrudnismal,  Edd. 
Sem.  p.  28  — 33. 
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iheA  wan  will  pervade  the  whole  world.  .  Broflier»  ftther,  8oa» 
will  perish  by  each  other's  hands.  The  wolf  will  devour  the 
sun ;  another,  the  moon.  The  stars  will  fall  from  heaven.  The 
earth  trembles.  Mountains  and  trees  are  torn  up.  The  sea 
rushes  over  the  earth.  Midgard  the  great  serpent  hastens 
oyer  it.  The  shijp  made  of  the  nails  of  dead  men  floats.  The 
giant  Hrymer  is  its  pilot.  The  wolf  Fenris  opens  his  enormous 
mouth ;  the  lower  jaw  touching  the  earth  ;  the  upper,  the  hea- 
vens. The  serpent  breathes  poison  over  heaven,  and  the 
sons  of  Mospell  ride  forward :  Surtur  leads  them.  Before  him, 
behind  him,  a  glowing  fire  spreads.  His  sword  radiates  like 
the  sun.  .  From  their  course  the  bridge  of  heaven  is  broken. 
They  move  towards  a  plain,  and  Fenris  and  Midgard  follow. 
There  Loke  and  Hrjrmer  meet  them  with  all  the  infernal  ^enii. 
The  hoets  of  the  sons  of  Muspell  glitter,  round.  Heundal 
sounds  vehemently  his  tremendous  trumpet  to  awaken  the 
gods.  Odin  consults.  The  ash  Yedrasil  trembles.  Every, 
thing  in  heaven  and  earth  is  in  fear.  The  gods  and  heroes  arm. 
Odin,  with  his  golden  helmet,  moves  against  Fenris.  Thor  as« 
sails  Midgard.  Frey  falls  beaten  down  by  Surtur.  The  dog 
Garmer  attacks  Tyr,  and  both  perish.  Thor  kills  the  serpent, 
but  dies  also.  And  the  wolf  devours  Odin.  Vidar  seizes  the 
monster's  jaws,  and  at  last  rends  them  asunder.  Loke  and 
Heimdal  slay  each  other.  Surtur  then  darts  his  flames  over 
all  the  earth,  and  the  whole  world  is  consumed."  ^^ 

These  traditions  correspond  with  the  idea  mentioned 
in  the  b^inmng  of  this  work,  that  the  barbaric  nations  of 
EoTOfpe  have  sprung  from  the  branches  of  more  civilised 
states. 

Allegory,  disturbed  imagination,  mysticism,  and  per- 
verted reasoning,  have  added  to  these  traditions  many  wild 
and  absurd  tales,  whose  meaning  we  cannot  penetrate. 
The  formation  of  Nifl-heim,  or  hell,  from  whose  rivers 
came  frozen  vapours;  and  Muspeil-heim,  or  the  world  of  fire, 
from  which  lightning  and  flames  issued.  The  gelid  vapours 
melting  from  the  heat  into  drops :  one  of  these  becoming 
the  giant  Ymer*^  and  another,  the  cow  JEdumla,  to  nourish 
him;  who  by  licking  off  the  rocks  their  salt  and  hoar  frost, 
became  a  beautiful  being,  fix)m  whose  son  Bore,  their  Odin, 
and  die  gods  proceeded^ ;  while  from  the  feet  of  the  wicked 

M  Edda,  last  chapter,  p.  347  —  350.    It  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  new  world. 
*»  Edda,  Hist.  Tert.  p.  288. 
*»  Edda,  Hist.  Quart.  289. 
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GH  AP«  Ymer  sprang  Ae  Giants  of  the  Frost.  The  sons  of  Bore  slay-^ 

ing  Ymer,  and  so  much  blood  issuing  from  his  wounds  as  to 
drown  all.  the  families  of  the  Giants  of  the  Frost,  excepting 
one,  who  was  preserved  in  his  ^^bark.  The  re-creation 
of  theearth  from  the  flesh  of  Ymer;  his  perspiration  be-^ 
coming  the  seas;  his  bones  the  mountains;  his  hair  the 
vegetable  races ;  his  brains  the  clouds ;  and  his  head  the 
heavens.  ^^  All  these  display  that  mixture  of  reasoning  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  things ;  of  violent  allegory  to  ex- 
press its  deductions ;  of  confused  tradition,  and  distorting 
fancy,  which  the  mythologies  of  all  nations  have  retained. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  general  term  used 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  express  the  deity  in  the  abstract 
was  God,  which  also  implied  the  Good.  This  identity  of 
phrase  carries  the  imagination  to  those  primeval  times,  when 
the  Divine  Being  was  best  known  to  his  creatures  by  his 
gracious  attributes,  was  the  object  of  their  love,  and  was 
adored  for  his  beneficence.  But  when  they  departed  iGrom 
the  pure  belief  of  the  first  seras,  and  bent  their  reli^on  to 
suit  their  habits,  new  reasonings,  and  their  wishes,  th^ 
systems  arose,  attempting  to  account  for  the  production  of 
things,  without  his  preceding  eternity  or  even  agency,  and 
to  describe  his  own  origination  and  destruction.  Hence 
the  Northmen  cosmogonists  taught  the  rising  of  the  world 
of  frost  from  the  north,  and  of  the  world  of  fire  from  the 
south ;  the  forming  by  their  united  agency  a  race  of  evil 
beii^  through  Ymer,  and  of  deities  tlirough  the  cow 
JEduftda.;  a  warfare  between  the  divine  and  the  wicked  race  ; 
the  death  of  Ymer ;  the  fabrication  of  the  earth  and  heaven 
out  of  his  body;  and  the  final  coming  of  the  powers 
of  the  world  of  fire  to  destroy  all  things,  and  even  the 
deities  themselves.  The  mixture  of  materialism,  athe- 
ism, and  superstition  visible  in  these  notions,  shows  the 
divergency  of  the  human  mind  from  its  first  great  truths, 
and  its  struggles  to  substitute  its  own  phantoms  and  per- 
verted reasonings  instead.     All  polytheism  and  mythology 

«'  Edda,  Hist.  Quin.  p.  290.     He  was  caJIed  Bergelmer. 
^  The  ancient  verse,  quoted  in  £dda>  p.  291. 
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seem  to  be  an  attempted  compromise  between  scepticism  C  H  A.  F. 
^md  superstition :  the  natural  process  of  the  mind  beginning 
to  know,  resolved  to  question,  unattending  to  its  ignorance, 
and  solving  its  doubts  by  its  fancies,  or  concealing  them  by 
its  allegories. 

The  most  formidable  feature  of  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Anglo^^Saxons,  as  of  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  was  its 
separation  from  the  pure  and  benevolent  virtues  of  life,  and 
its  indissoluble  union  with  war  and  violence.  It  condemned 
the  fidthless  and  the  perjured;  but  it  r^resented  tbdr 
Supreme  Deity  as  the  fkther  of  combats  and  slaughter,  be- 
cause those  were  his  favourite  children  who  fell  in  the  field 
of  battle.  To  them  he  assigned  the  heavenly  Valhall  and 
Vingolfa,  and  promised  to  salute  them  after  their  death  as 
bis  heroes.^  This  tenet  sanctified  all  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  connected  all  the  hopes,  energies,  and  passions  of 
humanity  with  its  continual  prosecution. 

As  the  nation  advanced  in  its  active  intellect,  it  began  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  its  mythology.  Many  indications  exist 
of  this  spreading  alienation^,  which  prepared  the  Northern 
mind  for  the  reception  of  the  nobler  truths  of  Christianity, 
though  at  first  averse  from  them. 

®  Edda,  Hist.  Duod.  p.  SCM*. 

**  Bartholin  has  collected  some  instances  which  are  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  study  the  historv  of  human  nature. 
One  warrior  says,  that  he  trusted  more  to  his  strength  and  his 
arms  than  to  Thor  and  Odin.  Another  exclaims :  <^  I  believe  not 
in  images  and  demons.  I  have  travelled  over  many  places,  and 
have  met  giants  and  monsters,  but  they  never  conouered  me. 
Therefore  I  have  hitherto  trusted  to  m)^  own  strenfftn  and  cou- 
rage." To  a  Christian  who  interrogated  him,  one  of  these  fighters 
boasted,  that  he  knew  no  religion,  but  relied  on  his  own  powers. 
For  the  same  reason  a  father  and  his  sons  refused  to  sacrifice 
to  the  idols.  When  the  king  of  Norway  asked  Gaukathor  of 
what  religion  he  was,  he  answered,  "  I  am  neither  Christian 
nor  heathen ;  neither  I  nor  my  companions  have  any  other  re- 
ligion than  to  trust  to  ourselves  and  our  good  fortune,  which 
teem  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  us."  Many  others  are  recorded 
to  have  given  similar  answers ;  despising  their  idols,  yet  not 
favouring  Christianity.  Another  is  mentioned  as  taking  rather 
a  middle  path,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  revile  the  gods  ;  but  Freya 
wems  to  me  to  be  of  no  impprtance.  Neither  she  nor  Odin 
arc  any  thing  to  us/'     Sec  Bartholin  de  Caus.  p.  79 — 81. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Cfn  the  Mcnologff  and  LUeraiure  of  the  Pagan  SaX0M& 

CHAP.  TN  their  computation  of  time,  our  ancestors  reckoned  hj 
^^*  -^  nights  instead  of  days,  and  by  winters  instead  of  years. 
Their  months  were  governed  by  the  revolution  of  the  moon* 
They  began  their  year  from  the  day  which  we  celebrate  as 
Christmas-day  S  and  that  night  they  called  Moedrenech,  or 
mother  night,  from  the  worship  or  ceremonies,  as  Bede 
imagines,  in  which,  unsleeping,  they  spent  it.  In  the  com<- 
mon  years,  they  appropriated  three  lunar  months  to  each  of 
the  four  seasons.  When  their  year  of  thirteen  months  oc- 
curred, they  added  the  superfluous  month  to  their  summer 
season,  and  by  that  circumstance  had  then  three  months  of 
the  name  of  Liba,  which  occasioned  these  years  of  thirteen 
months  to  be  called  Tju-Libi.  The  names  of  their  months 
were  these : 

I^iulf,  or  efxepa  Deola,  answering  to  oar  January. 


Sol  monach 

February. 

Rehb  monach 

March. 

€oftup  monach 

April. 
May. 

Tpinnilchi 

Liba 

Jane. 

Liba 

July- 

U3eijib,  or  lUenben  monach 

August. 

pali;  monach. 

September. 

IJUyncJTi  pyllcch 

October. 

Bloch  monach 

November. 

Iiiuli,  or  seppa  Leola  (before  lieol) 

December 

They  divided  the  year  into  two  principal  parts,  summer 
and  winter.  The  six  months  of  the  longer  days  were  ap- 
plied to  the  summer  portion,  the  remainder  to  winter. 
Their  winter  season  began  at  their  month  pyntyp  jyllech, 
or  October.      The  full  moon  in  this  month  was  the  era  or 

1  The  Francs  began  the  year  in  the  autumnal  season ;  for 
Alcuin  writes  to  Cnarlemagne :  "  I  wonder  why  your  youths 
begin  the  legitimate  year  from  the  month  of  September.** 
Oper.  p.  1496. 
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the  cammeBcanent  of  this  season,  and  the  words  yfntyfi  C  H  A  Pi 
fflkdk  were  meant  to  express  the  winter  fiill  moon.  ^    I^- 

Th£  reason  of  the  names  of  their  months  of  8ol  monath, 
Rehb  monath,  6oftu|i  monath,  Hali;  monafch,  and  Bloeh 
monachy  we  have  already  explained.  Bede  thus  accounts 
for  the  others : 

Tiu-milchi  expressed  that  their  cattle  were  then  milked 
three  times  a  day.  Liba  signifies  mild  or  naTigable,  be^ 
cause  in  these  months  the  serenity  of  the  air  is  peculiarly 
&vourable  to  navigation.  Wenben  monath  implies  that  the 
month  was  usually  tempestuous.  The  months  of  Lfeola 
were  so  called  because  of  the  turning  of  die  sun  on  this  day, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  the  night^  One  of 
the  months  preceded  this  change,  the  other  followed  it. 

It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  the  use  of  letters  when  they  possessed  themselves  of 
England.  It  is  certain  that  no  specimen  of  any  Saxon 
writin^^  anterior  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  can 
be  produced.  -  It  cannot  therefore  be  proved  that  they  had 
letters  by  any  direct  evidence,  and  yet  some  teasons  may  be 
stated  which  make  it  not  altogether  safe  to  assert  too  posi- 
tively, that  our  ancestors  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing 
in  their  pagan  state. 

1st  Alphabetical  characters  were  used  by  the 
Northern  nations  on  the  Baltic  before  they  received  Chris- 
tianity^, and  the  origin  of  these  is  ascribed  to  Odin,  who 
heads  the  genealogies  of  the  ancient  Saxon  chieftains  as  well 
as  those  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark ;  and  who  is 
stated  to  have  settled  in  3axony  before  he  advanced  to  the 

^  This  valuable  account  of  the  Saxon  year  is  in  Bede,  De 
Temporum  Ratione,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  in  the 
edition  of  Cologne,  p.  81.  Other  Saxon  menologies  ma^  be 
seen  in  Wanley,  185.  and  109.;  and  a  comparative  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Franks,  Icelanders,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  is  in 
Hickes's  Gram.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  214. 

'  I  would  not  attribute  to  the  Runic  letters  an  extravaffant 
sntiquity,  but  the  inseriptions  on  rocks,  &c,  copied  by  Wor- 
mius  in  his  Literature  Rimics,  and  by  Stephanius,  in  his  notes 
on  Saxo,  proved  that  the  Northerns  used  them  before  they 
received  Christianity. 
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North.'*  Either  the  pagan  Saxons  were  acquainted  wHli 
the  Runic  characters,  or  they  were  introduced  in  the  North 
after  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Saxons  came  to  Britain, 
and  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth,  when  they  are  mention- 
ed by  Foirtunatus,  which  is  contrary  to  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  and  to  probability. 
We  may  remark,  that  Run  is  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  S  as 
Hunar  in  the  Icelandic,  to  express  letters  or  characters.^ 
It  is  true  that  Odin  used  the  runse  tor  the  purpose  of 
magic,  and  that  in  Saxon  pun-cpsei^a^  or  skilled  in  runas^ 
signifies  a  magician^;  but  the  magical  application  of  cha- 
racters is  no  argument  against  their  alphabetical  nature,  be- 
cause many  of  the  foolish  charms  which  our  ancestors  and 
other  nations  have  respected,  have  consisted,  not  merely  of 
alphabetical  characters,  but  even  of  words.  ^ 

2d.  The  passage  of  Venantius  Fortunatus,  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  attests  that  the  Runic  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  in  his  time.     He  says. 

The  barbarous  Runae  is  painted  on  ashen  tablets, 
And  what  the  papyrus  says  a  smooth  rod  effects.^ 

Now,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  inferior  in  civilisation 
to  any  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  North,  it  cannot  be 


4  Snorre,  Ynglinga  Saga. 

^  So  Cedmon  uses  the  word,  pun  bith  jepecenob,  p.  73.; 
hpset  j-eo  pun  bube,  p.  86.;  that  he  to  him  me  letters  should 
read  and  explain,  hpaet  feo  pun  bube,  p.  90. ;  he  had  before 
said,  in  his  account  of  Daniel  and  Belshazzar,  that  the  angel 
of  die  Lord  ppat  tha  m  page  popba  ^^pynu  bafpe  hocfOB,^} 
p.  90. 

^  Schilter's  Thesaurus,  vol.  iii.  p.  693. 

^  Thus  Cedmon  says,  the  pun-cpflejt^ije  men  could  not  read 
the  hand-writing  till  Daniel  came,  p.  90. 

^  One  passage  in  a  Saxon  MS.  confirms  this  idea:  "  Then 
asked  the  ealbopman  the  heftlm;,  whether  through  bpycpeft* 
or  through  pynftapef,  he  had  broken  his  bonds;  and  he  answer- 
ed that  he  knew  nothing  of  this  craft."  Vesp.  D.  14*.  P'  1^^ 
Now  pynftafef  means  literally  ryn  letters.  We  may  remark^ 
that  the  Welsh  word  for  alphabet  is  coel  bren,  which  literally 
means  the  tree  or  wood  of  Omen ;  and  see  the  Saxon  descrip* 
tion  of  the  northern  Runs,  in  Hickes's  Gram.  Ang.Sax.  p.  K^^^> 

»  Ven.  Fortun.  lib.  vr.  p.  1814-.     Ed.  Mag.  Bib.  torn.  viii. 
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easily  supposed  that  they  were  ignorant  of  Aunic   char  CHAP, 
racters  *^,  if  their  nei^bours  used  them.  v^^ ' 

3d.  Though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  letters  of  our 
Saxon  MSS.  written  after  their  conversion  are  of  Roman 
origin,  except  only  two,  the  th  and  the  w,  p,  y,  the  thfum 
and  the  wen,  yet  diese  two  characters  are  allowed  by  the 
bestcriticsto  be  of  Runic  '^parentage;  and  if  this  be  true, 
it  would  ahow  that  the  An^o^Saxons  were  acquainted  with 
Runic  as  wdl  as  with  Roman  characters  when  they  com- 
Qienoed  the  hand-writing  that  jn^yails  m  their  MSS. 

4th.  If  the  Saxons  had  derived  the  use  of  letters  from 
the  Roman  ecclesiastics,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  taken  from  the  Latin  language  the  words  they  used 
to  express  them.  Other  nations  so  indebted,  have  done 
this.    To  instance  from  the  Erse  language : 

For  book,  they  have  leabhar,  from  liber, 
letter,  liter  *2,  literal 

to  write,  scriobham,       scribere. 

graiam,  y^afu, 

writing,  sgriobhadh,      scnptura. 

^""""^      ShZ:}-  '««"«• 

Bnt  nations  who  had  known  letters  before  they  became 
acquainted  with  Roman  literature  would  have  indigenous 
terms  to  express  them. 

The  Saxons  have  such  terms.  The  most  common  word 
by  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  denoted  alphabetical  letters, 

*®  There  are  various  alphabets  of  the  Runae,  but  their  differ- 
ences are  not  very  great.  I  consider  those  characters  to  be 
most  interesting  which  have  been  taken  from  the  ancient  in- 
scriptions remaming  in  the  North.  Wormius  gives  these.  Lit. 
Run.  p.  58.  Hickes,  in  his  Ghram.  Anglo-Isl.  c.  1.  gives  seve- 
ral Runic  alphabets. 

^^  The  Saxons  used  three  characters  for  th,  D,  t$,  and  f. 
Of  these  the  two  first  seem  to  be  Roman  capitals,  with  a  small 
hyi^en.  Asde,  in  his  History  of  Writing,  p.  7.  and  8.  gives 
these  d's.  The  other, )»,  is  the  Runic  d.  See  Wormius,  p.  58. 
Hie  Runic  d,  in  some  dialects,  was  pronounced  th :  so  dus,  a 
giant,  or  spectre  of  the  woods,  as  given  by  Wormius,  p.  94,  is 
bj  other  writers  written  thus.  I  consider  the  p  to  be  taken 
from  the  p. 

*^  In  tne  Erse  Testament,  Greek  letters  are  expressed  by 
litriehibh  Greigls.     Luke,  xxiii.  38. 
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BOOK  dom,  about  5S0^  which  has  little  else  to  attract 
,^  ^^^'  '  our  notice,  than  that  it  gradually  stretched  itself 
530.  into  Middlesex,  and  obtained  tike  command  of 
London,  then  but  a  flourishing  town  of  trade, 
though  destined  in  a  subsequent  age  to  become 
the  metropolis  of  sdl  the  Jute,  Saxon,  and  Angli 
kingdoms  of  the  island. 

In  this  state  of  the  contest  between  the  British 
nation  and  their  Saxon  invaders,  while  the  Britons 
yet  masters  of  all  the  island,  from  the  Avon  to  the 
Cornish  promontory  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth  on  the  north,  were  resisting  and  arresting 
the  progress  of  ihe  son  of  Cerdic  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  unrecorded  adventurers  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  on  the  other,  the  most  formidable  invasion 
occurred  on  the  coast  above  the  Humber,  which 
the  natives  had  yet  been  called  upon  to  oppose. 
SbSS."  I^  ^*7,  Ida  led  to  the  region  between  the  Twede 
and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  or  accompanied,  a  fleet  of 
forty  vessels  of  warriors,  all,  of  the  nation  of  the 
Angles.*  Twelve  sons  were  with  him.*  The  chief- 
tains associated  with  him,  or  who  afterwards  joined 
in  his  enterprise,  appointed  him  their  king.*  Ida, 
like  Hengist,  Cerdic,  and  Ella,  traced  his  pedi- 
gree to  Woden,  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Anglo- 

3  The  first  king  was  Erkenwin,  who  died  587.    Matt.  Westm* 

p.  2oa 

*  Plor.  Wig.  "  In  provincia  Berniciorum,"  p.  218.  So  Nen- 
nius  calls  him  the  first  king  of  Bemiciay  p.  114. 

^  We  may  record  their  names  as  specimens  of  their  family 
appellations:  Adda,  Belric,  Theodric,  Ethelric,  Theodhere, 
Osmer  from  his  queens,  and  Occa,  Ailric,  Ecca,  Oswold, 
Sogor,  and  Sogether.  Most  of  these  are  significant  words, 
or  combinations  of  words  in  the  Saxon  language. 

*  So  HunUngdon  states,  p.  814. 


eta. 

547. 
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Saxon  chieftains,  as  well  as  those  of  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark. 

That  part  of  Britain,  between  the  H umber  and 
the  Clyde,  was  occupied  by  Britons ;  but  they  the  Nortli. 
were  divided  into  many  states.  The  part  nearest 
the  Humber,  was  called  Deifyr  by  the  ancient  na- 
tives, which,  after  the  Saxon  conquest,  was  named 
Deira;  and  north  of  Deifyr  was  Bryneich,  which 
became  latinised  into  Bemicia.  Deifyr  and  Bry- 
neich  had  three  sovereigns,  whose  names  have 
descended  to  as :  Gall,  Dyvedel,  and  Ysgwnell. 

Int  some  part  of  the  district  between  the  Humber 
and  the  Clyde,  was  a  state  called  Reged,  which 
Urien,  the  patron  of  Taliesin,  governed.  In  the 
parts  nearest  the  Clyde,  there  were  three  other 
sovereigns,  Rhydderc  the  Generous,  Gwallog  the 
son  of  Lleenog,  and  Morgant.  Llywarch  Hen 
also  enjoyed  a  little  principality  in  Argoed.  Aneurin, 
the  bard,  was  the  chief  of  a  district,  called  Godo- 
din.  And  Mynnyddawr  ruled  in  a  part  near  the 
friths  at  Eiddyn,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
the  origin  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  burgh  of  Edin. 
Cunedda  was  also  a  wledig,  or  sovereign,  in  some 
of  these  northera  regions,  who  emigrated  into 
North  Wales ;  and  Cau  was  another.  All  these, 
and  some  others,  are  mentioned  in  the  Welsh  re- 
mains ;  which  prove  that  the  north  of  Britain,  like 
the  south,  was  divided  amongst  many  sovereign- 
ties :  some  of  them  of  very  inconsiderable  size. 
This  state  of  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  must  be  always  recollected, 
when  the  facility  and  permanency  of  the  Saxon 
conquests  are  adverted  to.^     From  the  Kymry,  or 

'  See  for  these  fiu^ts  Nennius  —  Caradoc's  Life  of  Gildas  — 
l^e  Welsh  Triads  —  Aneurms  Gododin  —  Taliesin's  Poems 
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CHAP,  was  ftssf;  plural,  ftespL  Elfric,  in  his  Saxon  Grammar, 
so  uses  it.^^  The  copy  of  the  Saxon  coronation  oath  be* 
gins  with,  *^  This  writing  is  written,  jzasf  be  fCaepe  (letter 
by  letter),  firom  that  writing  which  Dunstan,  archbishop, 
gave  to  our  lord  at  ^^  Kingston."  In  the  same  sense  the 
word  is  used  in  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede  ^^,  aqd  in  the 
Saxon  gospels.*^  It  is  curious  to  find^die'^axne  word  so 
applied  in  the  Runic  mytholo^*  In  the  Vafthrudis-mal^ 
one  of  the  odes  of  the  ancient  Edda  of  Semund,  it  occurs 
in  the  speech  of  Odin,  who  says  '*  fomum  stavfom"  in  the 
ancient  letters.  ^^ 

The  numerous  compound  words  derived  from  pxy,  a 
letter,  show  it  to  have  been  a  radical  term  in  the  language, 
and  of  general  application. 

ScaeF-cpejx,  the  art  of  letters. 

Scaepen-jiop,  the  alphabet. 

Scaep-sepeSy  a  syllable. 

Scfleplic,  learned. 

8c»pian,  to  teach  letters. 

8c8ep  ple^a,  a  game  at  letters. 

Scaep-pipe,  wise  in  letters. 

8tcepep-heapob,  the  head  of  the  letters. 

8t«epa-nama,  the  names  of  the  letters. 

The  same  word  was  also  used  like  the  Latin  litera,  to  sig- 
nify an  epistle.*® 

The  art  of  using  letters,  or  writing,  is  also  expressed  in 
Saxon  by  a  verb  not  of  Roman  origin.     The  Saxon  term 

>»  Cotton.  Lib.  Julius,  A.  2.         ^*  Cotton.  Lib.  Cleop.  B.  13. 

»*  Bede,  615.  633. 

'^  John,  vii.  15.     Luke,  xxiii.  38. 

^^  Edda  Semund,  p.  3.  In  the  Icelandic  Gospels,  for  Latin 
and  Hebrew  letters  we  have  Latiniskum  and  Ebreskum  bokste- 
fum.  Luke,  xxiii.  38.  The  Frahco-theotisc,  for  letters,  has 
a  similar  compound  word,  bok-staven. 

is  When  a  letter  or  authoritative  document  is  mentioned  in 
Saxon,  the  expressions  applied  to  it  are  not  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  as  scriptum,  mandatum,  epistola,  and  such  like;  but 
it  is  said,  *<  Honorius  sent  the  Scot  a  S^-PP^^^/'  ^<^-  Ch.  39.; 
desired  the  Pope  with  his  S^-ppi^  to  confirm  it,  ib.  38.  So  Al- 
fred, translating  Bede,  says,  <<  the  Pope  sent  to  Aagustin 
pallium  and  ^e-ppic,"  i.  c.  29.  here  borrowing  from  the  Latin 
the  pallium,  a  thing  known  to  them  from  the  Romans,  but 
using  a  native  Saxon  term  to  cxpresjs  the  word  epistle. 
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for  the  verb  to  write,  is  not,  like  the  Erse  expression,  from  CHAR 
the  Latin  scribere,  but  is  «  appifcan,**  or  "  jeppican."  This  ,    ^' 
verb  is  formed  from  a  similar  nomi  of  the  same  meaning  as 
rc»j:.     The  noun  is  preserved  in  the  Mseso-Oothic,  where 
writs  signifies  **  a  letter.'* 

In  like  manner  the  Saxons  did  not  derive  their  word  for 
book  from  the  Latm  liber;  they  expressed  it  by  their  own 
term,  «  boc,'*  as  the  Northerns  called  it  «  bog." 

I  DO  not  mean  to  assert  indiscriminately,  that  whenever 
a  word  indigenous  in  a  language  is  used  to  express  writing, 
it  is  therefore  to  be  inferred,  that  the  people  using  that 
language  have  also  letters ;  because  it  may  so  happen  that 
the  word  may  not  have  been  an  indigenous  term  for  letters, 
but  for  something  else;  and  may  have  been  applied  to  ex- 
press letters  only  analogically  or  metaphorically.     To  give 
an  instance :  the  Indians  of  New  England  expressed  letters, 
or  writing,  by  the  terms  wussukwhonk,  or  wussukwbeg.^^ 
But  the  Indians  had  no  letters  nor  writing  among  them ; 
whence  then  had  they  these  words  ?     The  answer  is,  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  their  faces  and  their  gar- 
ments, and  when  we  made  them  acquainted  with  writing, 
they  applied  to  it  their  word  for  painting.  *°  But  though  they 
could  figuratively  apply  their  term  for  painting  to  express 
writing,  they  had  nothing  to  signify  a  book,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  ingraft  our  English  word  "  book"  into 
their  language  for  that,  purpose.  ^^ 

'^  Thus  in  the  Indian  Bible,  "  and  this  writing  was  written/' 
Dan.  V.  24.  is  rendered,  kah  yeh  wassukwheg  unussukkuh 
whoBu;  <<  and  i  this  is  the  writing  that  was  writteM,"  kah  yeh 
^nissakwhonk  ne  adt  tannus-sukuh  whosik,  ib.  v.  25.  "  Darius 
ngnedthe  writing,"  Darius  sealham  wusauk  whosuonk,  vi. 
d-  ''  And  the  writing  was"  wussuk  whonk  no.  John,  xix. 
19. 

^  Thus  wussukhosu  was  a  painted  coat.  Williams'  Key  to 
the  Language  of  America,  p.  184.  ed.  1643,  and  see  his  remark, 
p.  61.  .The  Malays,  who  have  borrowed  their  letters  from 
^er  nations,  have  used  the  same  analogy.  Their  word  "  to 
^te**iB  toolis,  which  also  signifies  to  paint.  See  Howison's 
Malay  Dictionary. 

^^  Hence  the  translator  .was  obliged  to  express,  "  this  is  the 
^k  of.  the  generation*'  by  uppometuonganebook.  Matui.  1. 
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C  H  A  P.  On  the  wholei  I  am  induced  to  beKeve  that  die  Anglo- 
.  y*  ^  Saxons  were  not  unacquainted  with  alphabetical  characters 
when  they  came  into  England*  '  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  if  they  had  ancient  letters,-*  they  ceased  to 
use  them  after  their  conversion,  with  the  exception  of  their 
p  and  p«  It  was  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Roman  eccle- 
siastics to  discourage  the  use  of  the  Runic  characters,  be* 
cause  they  were  of  pagan  origin,  and  had  been  much  con- 
nected with  idolatrous  superstitions.^^  Hence,  as  soon  as 
the  Christian  clergy  acquired  influence  in  the  Saxon  oc- 
tarchy, all  that  appeared  in  their  literature  was  in  the  cha^ 
racter  which  they  had  formed  from  the  Romans. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  compositions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  their  pagan  state.  Tacitus  mentions  generally 
of  the  Germans,  diat  they  had  ancient  songs  ^^  and  there- 
fore we  may  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  without 
them.  Indeed,  Dimstan  is  said  to  have  learned  the  vain 
songs  of  his  countrymen  in  their  pagan  state;  and  we  may 
suppose,  that  if  such  compositions  had  not  been  in  exist- 
ence at  that  period,  Edgar  would  not  have  forbidden  men, 
on  festivals,  to  sing  Heathen  songs.  ^^  But  none  of  these 
have  survived  to  us.  If  they  were  ever  committed  to  writing, 
it  was  on  wood,  or  stones;  indeed,  their  word  for  bode 
(boc)  expresses  a  beech^tree^  and  seems  to  allude  to  the 
matter  df  which  their  earliest  books  were  made.  ^*    The 

So,  "  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law,"  nunnamteoh  nau- 
raatae  book,  2  Kings,  xxii.  8.  **  Hllkiah  gave  the  book 
Hilkiah  amnnumauau  book.    Ibid.  v.  9. 

82  The  Swedes  were  persuaded  by  the  Pope,  in  1001,  to  la? 
aside  the  Runic  letters,  and  to  adopt  the  Roman  in  their  steadl 
They  were  gradually  abolished  in  Denmark,  and  afletwards  in 
Iceland. 

^  De  Moribus  German. 

^  Wilk.  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  83. 

^  Wonaius  infers,  that  pieces  of  wood  cut  from  the  beech- 
tree  were  the  ancient  northern  books,  lit.  Run.  p.  6.  Saxo 
Grammaticus  mentions,  that  Fengo's  ambassadors  took  with 
them  Ifteras  Itffno  insculptas,  <<  because,''  adds  Saxo,  <<  thi^  was 
formerly  a  celebrated  kind  of  material  to  write  upon,"  lib.  iii* 
p.  52.  Besides  the  passage  formerly  cited  from  Fortunatus, 
we  may  notice  another,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  bark  as  iue4 
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poets  of  barbarous  ages  usually  confide  the  litde  effusions 
of  their  genius  to  the  care  of  tradition.  They  are  seldom 
preserved  in  writing  till  literature  becomes  a  serious  study ; 
and  therefore  we  may  easily  believe,  that  if  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  alphabetical  cluu'acters,  they  were  much  more 
used  for  divinations,  charms,  and  funeral  inscriptions,  than 
for  literary  compositions. 

to  contain  characters.  See  Worm.  p.  9.  who  says,  that  no 
wood  more  abounds  in  Denmark  than  the  beech,  nor  is  any 
more  adapted  to  receive  impressions,  ib.  p.  ?•  In  Welsh, 
gwydd,  a  tree,  or  wood,  is  used  to  denote  a  book.  Thus 
Gwilym  Tew  talks  of  reading  the  gwydd.  Owen's  Diet.  voc. 
Gwydd. 


\'*  As  the  VoLuspA  has  never  appeared  in  English,  and  is 
very  little  known  in  Europe,  and  is  the  most  ancient  record 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Northmen  that  has  yet  been  found,  a 
translation  of  the  whole  of  it  will  be  added  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  It  is  obscure  and  difficult,  and  die  meaning  not  always 
certain.  The  preceding  extracts  are  given  with  Bartholin's 
ideas.  I  will  attempt  the  version  of  the  whole  as  literally  as 
possible,  and  attenoing  to  its  other  late  versions.  In  some 
parts,  all  the  interpretations  differ,  but  the  reader  will  perceive, 
from  my  translation,  the  general  tendency  of  this  rude  poem. 
Its  best  commentary  will  be  found  in  Snorre's  Edda. 
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BOOK  they  established  themselves  and  their  new  systems 
*  /  in  the  island.  But  when  they  had  completed  their 
conquest,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  that  na- 
tional constitution,  of  that  internal  polity,  of  those 
peculiar  customs,  of  that  female  modesty,  and  of 
that  vigour  and  direction  of  mind,  to  which  Great 
Britain  owes  the  social  progress  which  it  has  so 
eminently  acquired.  Some  parts  of  the  civilisation 
which  they*  found  in  the  island  assisted  to  pro- 
duce this  great  result  Their  desolations  removed 
much  of  the  moral  degeneracy  we  have  before 
alluded  to. 

Although  in  the  fictions  of  romance  king- 
doms fall  almost  at  the  will  of  the  assailant,  yet 
in  real  life  no  great  revolutions  of  states  occur,  with- 
out  the  preparatory  and  concurring  operation  of 
many  political  causes.  The  Saxons  had  for  nearly 
two  centuries  been  attacking  Britain,  with  no 
greater  successes  than  the  half-naked  Scoti  from 
Ireland  had  obtained.  They  plundered  where  they 
arrived  unexpectedly.  They  were  defeated  when 
they  encountered  a  military  or  naval  resistance. 
Hengist  and  Ella  would  not  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  their  depredatory  countrymen  who  had 
preceded  them,  if  the  events  of  the  day  had  not  by 
their  agencies  conducted  them  and  their  successors 
from  exile  and  piracy  to  the  proprietorship  and 
kingdoms  of  the  English  octarchy. 

Amid  the  sovereignties  into  which  the  island  was 
divided,  and  the  civil  distractions  which  this  divi- 
sion of  power  produced,  it  appears  that  one  ruler 
was  made  the  supreme  monarch,  with  the  addition 
of  a  council  of  the  other  chiefs.  The  council  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  writers  who  treat  of 
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this  period ^  and  Gwrtheym  is  named  by  each  as  C  HA  p. 

the  predominating  sovereign.' 

GwRTHETRN  is  mentioned  as  a  proud  and 
cruel  ^rrant;  but  mth  these  features  Gildas 
describes  the  general  body  of  the  Britons,  both 
clergy  and  laity.*  Their  supreme  king  seems  to 
have  acted  only  with  the  seUish  spirit  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  he  was  surrounded  with  many  po- 
litical difficulties  that  would  have  embarrassed  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man.  His  authority  was  dis- 
puted^ by  a  chieftain  of  Roman  parentage,  whose 
parents  had  perished  in  the  possession  of  the  impe- 
rial purple,  and  to  whom  Gildas  gives  the  name  of 
Ambrosius^  Aurelianus.  The  Scoti  and  Kcts  were 
harassing  the  island  wherever  they  could  penetrate*, 
and  a  mortal  distemper  was  raging  among  the  peo- 

>  As  by  Gildas,  s.  2%  £S.  N^nnius,  c.  38,  &c.  Bede,  p.  52. 
Flor.  Wig.  194. 

'  Thus  W.  Malmsb.  p.  9.  **  Omnes  reguli  insulse  Vortigerni 
substemebantur  monarchiee."  The  traditions  of  the  Welsh  that 
have  been  committed  to  writing  notice  the  same  plan  of  govern- 
ment. The  seven^  historical  triad  exhibits  Arthur  as  the  pen- 
tejniy  literally  the  head-king ;  and  Maelgwn,  the  king  of  Gwyn- 
eddy  as  the  pen-hyn^iin,  or  chief  elder.  Welsh  Archaeol.  vol.  ii. 
p.  3.  According  to  this  British  appellation,  Gwrtheym  was  the 
pen-teym,  whose  supreme  power  was  called  unbenaeth,  liter- 
ally, the  one  head-ship  or  monarchy. 

'  See  Gildas's  epistola  annexed  to  his  history,  p.  10 — 39. 

^  Nennius,  c.  28. 

*  Gildas,  s.  25.  Nennius,  c.  44.  The  Welsh  triads  call  him 
Emrys  Wledig,  or  king  Emrys,  which  is  the  name  disfigured, 
in  the  MSS.  or  printed  copy  of  Nennius,  into  Embreis  gleutic, 
c.  44.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  triads.  His  descend- 
ants were  alive  in  the  time  of  Gildas,  but  much  degenerated. 

•  Gildas,  c.  20.  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  Tfte  Vita  S.  Carentoci 
names  the  leaders  of  the  Scoti,  "  In  istis  temporibus  Scotti 
superaverunt  Britanniam;  nomina  ducum  quorum  Briscus, 
Thuibaius,  Machletus,  Anpacus.'*     MSS.  Vesp.  A.  xiv.  p.  90. 

R  2 
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BOOK  ple^  which  appears  to  have  spread  over.a  large  part 
.  J"'  J  of  tiie  world.®  But  the  greatest  affiction  of  Bri- 
tain was  the  numerous  petty  sovereignties  into 
which,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  it  had 
become  divided.  •  Gwrtheyrn  had  to  encounter 
each  of  these  evils,  and  all  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  country  became  dissatisfied  at  its  sufiferings, 
and  its  discontent  increased  the  civil  factions  of  the 
period.  Royalty  has  no  safety  when  the  sovereign 
is  unpopular.  When  the  fuel  of  rebellion  abounds 
in  every  part,  the  restlessness  of  the  disturbed 
society  seldom  fails  to  produce  events  or  characters 
which  begin  the  fatal  conflagration, 
^nrift^  In  this  state  of  the  country,  three  Saxon  cyules, 
A.  c.  449.  or  vessels,  arrived  from  Germany  on  or  near  the 
British  coast  \  whose  leaders  were  named  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  two  brothers,  and  descendants  from 
Woden.  As  their  numbers  were  too  few  for  con- 
quest, their  visit  must  have  been  either  a  matter  of 

7  Gildas,  c.  21. 

®  Gildas,  c.  21.  Marcellinug  mentions  a  great  pestilence 
following  a  famine  at  Constantinople,  when  ^tius  III.  and 
Symmachus  were  consuls,  an.  446,  p.  41.  Scal.Euseb.  Eva- 
gnus,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.,  extends  it  over  Asia  and  the  world,  tuv  yn^, 
p.  298.  ed.  Vales.  Corporibus  tumescentibus  oculos  amitte- 
bant :  simulque  tussi  vexati  tertio  die  moriebantur.  No  remedy 
could  be  found  for  it. 

*  The  custom  of  gavel  kind,  which  prevailed  among  the  Bri- 
tons, increased  this  evil.  In  the  Lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints  in 
the  Cottonian  library,  Vesp.  A.  14.  and  Titus,  D.  22.,  MSS.  seem- 
mgly  of  the  twelfth  century,  two  striking  instances  of  this  cus- 
tom are  given.  The  Vita  Cadoci,  after  mentioning  a  king  who 
left  ten  sons,  says  of  them,  "  patemum  regnum  inter  se  secun- 
dum eorum  numerum  unicuique  suam  provinciam  diviserunt.'* 
So  the  Vita  S.  Carentoci,  speaking  of  the  son  of  Cunedda,  states 
that  "  divisit  possessiones  patris  sui  inter  fratres  suos." 


?r' 
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accident,  or  for  the  purpose  of  a  transient  depreda-  c  H  A  ?• 
tion.     Nennius  says,  they  were  exiles.*^  ^  ,  J^ ,  , 

If  we  estimate  the  number  of  these  Saxons,  from  «»• 
the  size  of  the  Danish  vessels  in  a  subsequent  age^ 
they  could  not  have  exceeded  three  hundred  men"; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Saxon 
ships,  as  they  are  mentioned  by  Sidonius,  were 
larger.  They  may  have  been  some  of  the  Saxons^ 
who  wer?  at  this  time  supporting  the  Armorici,  and 
hovering  on  the  coast  of  France. 

They  arrived  at  Ebbs-fleet *^  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  near  Richborough.  The  king  and  British 
chiefs  were  at  that  time  holding  a  public  council, 

^^  Nennius,  c  28.  Many  authorities  mention  that  the  Sax- 
ons were  invited,  and  many  that  they  came  accidentally.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  first  arrival  off  the  island  was  casual,  but 
that  their  landing  and  subsequent  increase  were  the  result  of 
invitation. 

"  Gildas,  Bede,  Ror.  Wigom.  Malmsbury.  H.  Huntingd. 
and  others,  mention  the  ships,  but  not  the  number  of  men. 
Verstegan  and  his  authority,  p.  126.,  and  Speed,  Hist.  291.,  out- 
rage probability  so  far  as  to  crowd  9000  into  these  three  ships. 
— The  Danish  ships  of  a  subsequent  age  had  100  men  in  each. 
Herv.  Sag.  p.  25. — Lazamon  gives  the  probable  number, 
**  Threo  scipen  gode  comen  mid  than  flode,  threo  hundred 
cmhten,"  MSS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  9*  p.  79. 

1'  Or  Ypwines  fleot.  Sax.  Chronicle,  12.  It  was  near  the 
sestuary  of  the  Wanstum,  which  divides  Thanet  from  the  main 
land  of  Kent.  —  The  Wanstum  was  once  navigable  for  ships  of 
large  burthen.  See  Batteley  Ant.  Rutup.  13.  In  Bede's  time 
it  was  three  stadia  broad,  and  fordable  only  in  two  places,  lib.i. 
c  25.  It  is  now,  at  Reculver,  one  of  its  entrances,  a  brook 
which  may  be  stepped  over,  and  in  its  centre,  towards  the  Sarr 
road,  is  not  six  feet  broad.  Ebbsfleet  is  now  an  inland  spot  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  —  Sarr  was  a  naval  station  formerly, 
and  some  old  drawings  still  exist,  which  represent  a  man  with 
a  ferry-boat  at  this  place. 

R  S 
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D  o  o  K  on  the  best  means  to  repel  their  Irish  and  Scottish 
enemies,  and  it  was  agreed  to  employ  these  Saxon 
adventurers  as  subsidiary  soldiers**'  They  were  ac- 
cordingly retained  to  serve  against  the  northern  in- 
vaders,  the  Pihtas,  Scoti,  and  other  foes;  they  were 
promised  food  and  clothing,  and  were  stationed  in 
Thanet.'^     Their  first  exertions  are  stated  to  have 
been  directed  against  the  Irish  and  Picts,  in  just 
performance  of  their  engagement,  and  wilh  imme- 
diate success.**     But  it  was  not  enough  to  repress 
one  incursion  of  these  active  enemies.   It  was  their 
habit  to  attack,  plunder,  retire,  and  return  ;  and  if 
one  quarter  was  too  well  guarded,  to  attempt  another. 
AU  pirates  in  every  age  use  this  policy,  and  exhibit 
this  perseverance.     Hence  it  was  not  enough  to 
have  repelled  the  first  assailants ;  and  to  do  more 
larger  forces  were  requisite.     But  as  the  numbers 
which  had  come  with  Hengist  were  few,  it  was  na- 
tural that  he  should  recommend  the  invitation  of 
more  of  his  countrymen,  if  they  were  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  continued  military  ^  defence.    The 
king  assented ;  and  they  sent  to  their  native  land 
for  further  supplies.*' 

But  we  must  not  resort  to  Wittichind  for  the 
speech  of  the  ambassadors.  Though  a  Saxon  him- 
self, he  appears  to  have  been  completely  ignorant 

>*  Gildas,  s«  22.  Nen.  c.  28.  The  British  poem  of  Goljrd- 
dan  indignantly  alludes  to  this  council.  Welsh  Arch.  v.  i.  p.  156. 

)^  Gildas,  s.  IS.  Nennius,  s.  28.  35.  The  ancient  British 
name  of  Thanet  was  Ruithina.  Nen.  c.  28. 

1^  Bede,  lib.i.  c.  15.  p.  52.  Sax.  Ch.  p.  12.  Edielwerd* 
lib.  i.  p.  833. 

'*  Nennius,  8.37. 

17  I  would  place  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  their  first  arrival, 
that  invitation  which  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  15.;  Ethel werd,  833.;  Sax. 
Chron.  12. ;  and  others,  affirm. 
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of  the  Saxon  antiquities  J^  We  can  conceive  the  c  H  A  P- 
application  to  have  been  an  address  to  the  courage  ^  ^;  , 
and  spirit  of  adventure  of  the  youth  of  Jutland,  44^. 
from  which  Hengist  had  sailed.^*  Hengist  may 
have  added,  as  a  lure,  the  probability  of  greater 
aggrandizement ;  but  the  lofty  projects  of  ambition 
are  not  the  jSrst  conceptions  of  humbler  fortunes  : 
auspicious  events  gradually  teach  hope  to  be  more 
aspiring.^One  unexpected  success  occasions  a  fur- 
ther  elevation  to  be  attempted,  until  a  greatness,  at 
one  time  the  most  improbable,  is  attained  with  a 
&cility  which  surprises  the  adventurer.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  his  employment,  it  is  not  probable  that 
Hei^gist,  with  his  scanty  means,  could  have  pro- 
jected the  conquest  of  a  country  so  well  peopled  as 
Britain.  It  was  the  civil  feuds^  divided  sovereign- 
ties, and  warring  interests  of  the  unhappy  island, 
and  events  not  before  anticipated,  which  dlso  arise 
in  disturbed  periods  of  society,  that  led  him  to.per- 
ceive  that  permanent  settlements  were  attainable, 
and  to  desire  their  acquisition.     Hence  we  need 

>^  He  was  th&  biogmpher  of  his  contemporary,  Otho,  Who 
died  972.  Sigebert,  1 196.  Germ.  Quat.  Celeb.  Chron.  —  He 
addresses  his  Saxon  history  to  Matilda,  Otho's  maiden  daugh- 
ter. He  knows  nothing  of  the  Saxom  prior  to  their  entering 
Thmringia.  He  was  so  ignorant  of  them  as  to  say,  that  the 
Saxons  m  Bngknd  were  called  Angli-Saxones,  because  the 
island  was  in  a  sort  of  angle  pf  the  sea.  P.  3.  he  says,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  he  heard  of  the  Macedonian  extraction  of  the  Sax- 
ons. If  the  Saxons  sprang  from  the  Sacasense,  who  lived  near 
Persia,  which  is  the  most  probable  account  of  their  origin,  tra- 
ditions connected  with  the  battles  of  Alexander  might  have  re- 
mained with  them,  as  with  the  nations  in  the  east;  but  this  is  a 
subject  too  illusory  to  deserve  any  attention.  If  it  be  worth 
recollecting  at  ail,  it  is  merely  as  another  tradition  pointing 
to  their  eastern  origin. 

»»  Bede,  p.  52. 

R  4 
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BOOK  not  fancy  that  his  primary  invitations  held  out  mag- 
V  ™'  .  nificent  hopes,  or  that  his  first  friendly  allies  came 
^9.  in  search  of  thrones.  The  sword  of  the  Saxon  was 
ready  for  every  enterprise;  war  and  booty  were 
his  high-prized  pleasures  -,  and  it  is  probable,  that 
at  the  first  call  of  Hengist  many  thronged,  who 
knew  only  that  they  were  to  fight  and  to  be  re- 
warded. 

The  Saxons  at  that  time  had,  as  we  ha^  already 
described,  spread  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine ;  and 
the  old  Saxon  Chronicler  describes  them  to  have 
then  been  active  in  depredation  on  all  the  sea-coast 
from  Holland  to  Denmark.^ 

The  subsequent  actions  of  Hengist  are  not  sa^- 
tisfactorily  detailed  in  our  oldest  writers:  then- 
great  result,  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxon nations,  and  the  consequent  defeats  and 
sufferings  of  the  Britons,  are  strongly  but  generally 
expressed.  Few  of  the  accompanying  circumstances 
are  noticed,  and  these  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange 
under  any  definite  chronology.  All  that  criticism 
can  do  is  to  select  the  incidents  that  seem  indisput^ 
able,  and  to  add  the  remarks  which  they  naturally 
suggest. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventh  year  after  his  arrival 
in  England  that  Hengist  is  stated  to  have  begun 
his  kingdom  in  Kent.**     Thus  a  period  of  six  years 

^  Ethelwerd,  p.  833.  His  Chronicle  ends  with  Edgar,  about 
whose  time  he  lived.  He  derives  himself  from  Ethelred,  the 
brother  of  Alfred,  p.  831.    It  is  a  rude  but  valuable  Chronicle. 

^*  The  Saxon  Chronicle  expressly  states,  that  a/ier  the  bat- 
tle in  455,  in  which  Horsa  fell,  Hengist  acquired  his  little  king- 
dom ;  lefler  tham  Hengest  feng  to  rice,  p.  1 3.  The  more  an- 
cient Ethelwerd  has  the  same  date,  with  et  Hengest  cepit  reg- 
num,  p.  834.    Henry  of  Huntingdon  dates  his  acquisition  one 
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intervened  between  Ijis  entrance  and  his  establish-  C  HA  P. 
ment;   and  this  interval  was  occupied  by  three  ^  ,/,_-> 
classes  of  events,  which  are  all  mentioned,  though      '^^• 
not  circumstantially  narrated.    These  were  his  con- 
flicts with  the  Picts  and  Irish, — his  alliance  and 
friendship  with  Gwrtheym  and  the  Britons, — and 
his  subsequent  hostilities  against  them,  and  final 
conquest  of  Kent  into  a  kingdom,  which  he  trans- 
mitted ft)  his  posterity.      These  events  followed  in 
the  order  thus  stated;  but  the  time  which  each 
occupied  cannot  now  be  discriminated. 

The  consequences  of  admitting  and  employing 
Hengist  and  his  followers  became  so  calamitous  to 
the  Britons,  that  the  original  policy  of  the  measure 
has  been  generally  reprobated.  But  this  was  not 
the  single  act  of  Gwrtheym.  It  was  the  unani- 
mous resolution  of  the  national  council  of  kings 
and  chiefs  who  decided  f6r  its  adoption.  It  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  an  expedient  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  coasts  of  the  island,  from  the  maritime 
desolations  of  the  Irish  and  Ficts,  that  one  set 
of  barbarians  should  be  hired  to  combat  the 
others ;  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romanised  Britons 
all  these  piratical  invaders  were  deemed  barbarians, 
and  are  so  mentioned.  The  purposed  utility  of  the 
measure  was  immediately  attained.  Hengist  de- 
feated the  depredators,  with  a  slaughter  which  at 
last  ended  their  incursions."  To  have  foreseen  at 
the  outset,  that  the  employment  of  a  few  hundred 
Saxons  for  this  purpose  would  have  induced  the 


year  later,  p.  311. ;  and  Florence  of  Worcester  one  year  earlier, 
p.  204.    Nennius,  without  specifying  the  exact  year,  indicates 
a  similar  interval. 
22  W.Mahn,lib.i.p.9. 
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^  ^1?  ^  ^h^'^^  nation  of  the  Angli,  and  a  large  portion  of 
^  ^V^  the  continental  Saxons  and  Jutes»  to  expatriate 
**^-  themselves  from  their  domestic  hearths  into  Bri- 
tain, required  a  power  of  prophetic  vision,  which 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  the  Britons  to  have  wanted. 
No  such  event  had  at  that  time  occurred  to  the 
island.  The  Saxons  were  not,  like  the  Romans, 
a  mighty  and  civilised  empire,  whose  ambition  had 
been  rapaciously  progressive.  They  had  been  but 
petty  and  partial  depredators;  active,  bold,  and 
persevering,  but  whom  moderate  exertions  of  mi- 
litary vigilance  had  always  repelled.  Hence  Gwr- 
theyrn  and  the  British  council  had  no  reason  to 
anticipate  the  new  i^irit  of  permanent  dominion 
and  territorial  conquest,  with  which  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  Saxon  confederation  became  afterwards 
inspired;  and  still  less,,  their  power  of  eiSecting  such 
ambitious  fesolutions. 

The  censure  to  which  the  Britons  are  more 
justiy  liable  is,  that  when  these  intentions  began 
to  appear,  no  vigorous  system  of  union  and  pa- 
triotic resistance  was  adopted  to  frustrate  their 
completion.  On  this  point  the  evils  of  their  po- 
Utical  system,  and  the  bad  passions  of  Gwrtheym, 
operated  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try. The  chiefs  pursued  their  cmifiicts  with  each 
other,  which  the  people  supported ;  and  Gwrtheym 
projected  to  use  the  aid  of  Hengist  against  those 
who  were  jealous  of  his  power,  or  had  become  his 
competitors. 

When  Hengist  obtained  permission  to  increase 
his  forces,  as  the  island  was  accessible  on  so  many 
points  of  attack,  by  enemies  who  came  by  sea,  and 
chose  their  own  places  of  operation ;  this  augment- 
ation was  necessary  to  the  country  while  it  con- 

18 
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tinued  the  policy  of  using  foreign  auxiliaries.     Se*  CHAP, 
venteen   more  chiules  came   with    his   daughter  .^Jv^^ 
Rowena^;   and  afterwards   forty  more»  with  his      449. 
son    and   kinsman,   plundering  the  Orkneys  and 
Scotland  in  their  way,  Vho  were  stationed  off  the 
Scottish  coast,  near  the  wall.^ 

For  these  services  an  interval  of  cordiality  oc- 
curred between  Hengist  and  the  ^^  Britons.  That 
Hengist  invited  Gwrtheym  to  a  feast,  at  which  the 
fair  and  blue-eyed  Howena  officiated  as  the  cup- 
bearer, till  the  British  king  became  intoxicated 
both  with  wine  and  love,  and  at  last  obtained  her 
for  his  wife,  we  must  believe,  if  at  all,  on  the  credit  of 
Nennius.*  But  the  burthen  of  their  remuneration 
diminished  the  gratitude  of  the  Britons;  and  the 
martial  vigour  which  had  produced  the  successes  of 
the  Saxons  alarmed  those  whom  they  had  b^iefited. 
The  object  for  which  they  had  been  engaged  hav- 
ing been  attained^  the  natives  wished  t^eir  de- 
parture ;  but  military  adventurers  have  no  pro|>e|: 
homes ;  haviiig  abandoned  peaceful  life  and  it^ 
comfints  for  the  fame  and  advantages  of  daring 
warfare  m  other  countries,  their  new  habits  and 
gratifications  are  inconsistent  with  the  quiet  and 
eonteiit  of  agricultural  obscurity.  The  Saxon- 
Jotes  refused  to  leave  their  station  in  Thanet :  they 
demanded  larger  supplies;   and  stated  that  they 

^  Nenn.  c.  36.  Malmsbury,  p.  9.9  mentions  her  with  an  **  ut 
accepimus :"  and  H.  Huntingdon  with  a  ''  dicitur  a  quibusdaiii/ 
p-  310.  The  Welsh  Triads,  c.  38.,  call  her  Ronwen,  and  some 
of  the  later  Welsh  poems  allude  to  her ;  but  there  8eem&  no 
historical  authority  for  her  existence,  except  the  brief  passages 
of  NenniuB,  which  Jeffery  of  Monmouth,  and  from  him  Wace 
and  Layamon  have  so  copiously  expanded,  and  to  which 
Malmsbury  and  Huntingdon  seem  to  allude. 

w  Nen,  c.  37.        25  Ethclw.  883.        »«  Nen.  c.  36- 
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BOOR  must  plunder  for  their  subsistence  if  these  were 

V    ^'   ,  refused^     The  Britons  had  the  spirit  to  resent 

455.      their  requisition,  but  not  the  wisdom  to  combine 

to  expel  them  ;  and  the  third  class  of  incidents  to 

which  we  have  alluded  began. 

The  Saxons  made  peace  with  the  Picts,  collected 
their  forces,  and,  imitating  those  whom  they  had 
been  employed  to  repress,  ravaged  the  nearest  cities 
and  countries,  from  the  east  sea  to  the  west.^ 
The  desolations  that  followed  are  strongly  painted. 
Public  and  private  edifices  destroyed,  priests  slain 
at  the  altars,  and  chieftains  with  their  people:  some 
part  of  the  population  flying  to  monasteries,  other* 
to  forests  and  mountains,  and  many  to  foreign 
parts,  imply  the  successful  ravages,  which  the  first 
assaults  of  Hengist  and  his  Jutes  effected,  against 
the  unprepared  and  astonished  natives.^ 

But  these  victorious  depredations  could  not  long 
continue.  These  evils  aroused  the  Britons  to  wiser 
policy  and  to  a  courageous  resistance.  Self-love 
produced  the  conduct  which  no  patriotism  had 
suggested.  A  vigorous  system  of  defence  was  re^ 
solved  upon,  and  Guortemir,  a  son  of  Gwrtheym, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  it  A  series  of  battles 
occurred  between  him  and  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in 
which  victory  was  alternate.  It  is  expressly  stated 
by  Nennius,  that  Guortemir  three  times  defeated 
and  besieged  Hengist  and  his  Jutes,  and  at  last 
expelled  them  from  Thanet  and  from  England. 
He  adds,  that  for  five  years  they  were  kept  out  of 
the  island,  till  Guortemir's  death.  ^  As  Gildas 
asserts  that  the  invaders  at  one  time  returned 
home  •* }  and  Bede,  though  a  Saxon,  admits  the 

27  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  15.  p.  53.    ^  Ibid,    »  ibid,    ao  Ncnn.  c.4>5. 
»J  Gildas,  c.  25. 
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fact  by  inserting  it  in  his  history^;  as  Hengist  did  c  H  A  P. 
not  b^in  his  reign  in  Kent  till  six  years  after  his  .     |'    ^ 
arrival  in  the  island^ ;  and  as  there  are  some  fo-      455. 
reign  traditions  of  his  having  founded  Leyden, 
during  his  absence  from  England^,  his  temporary 
expukion,  and  the  successful  exertions  of  the  Bri- 
tons at  this  periodt  seem  entitied  to  our  belief. 

The  Britons  who  combined  against  Hengist 
were  headed  by  two  sons  of  Gwrtheym,  who  are 
named  Guortemir  and  Categim.  On  the  Derwent 
the  first  struggle  occurred";  the  next  at  a  place 
called  the  Ford  of  the  Eagles,  now  Ailesford  in 
Kent,  was  distinguished  by  the  death  of  Horsa  on 
the  part  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  Categim  among  the 
BritonsM;  a  third  battie  was  fought  at  Stonar,  on 
the  sea  shore  fronting  France,  from  which  the 
Saxons  fled  to  their  chiules.  '^  Guortemir  was  the 
British  chieflain  who  commanded  in  aU  these  con- 

«  Bede,  lib,  i.  c.  16.  p.  53.  ^  See  before  note  21. 

^  Usher,  in  hig  Primordis  Eccl.  Anglic,  p.  4^.,  extracts  a 
passage  to  this  effect  from  the  Chronicon  of  Gerbrandus,  who 
died  1504<.  I  do  not  know  his  authorities.  Kempius,  in  his 
Rer.  Frisic.  lib.ii.  c.  1.,  affirms  the  same.  Usher  adds,  that 
**  Dousa,  Meursius,  Hegenitius,  &c.  Vulgata  HoUanduB  chronica 
sequuti,**  also  report  it,  p.  420. 

^  Nennius,  c.  46. 

«  Sax.  Chron.  IS.  Ethelw.  8S4.  Nennius  gives  the  British 
name  of  the  place  as  Sathenegabail,  p.  110.;  but  his  British 
names  of  places  and  persons  have  been  badly  transcribed.  On 
Horsa's  monument,  see  Gough's  Camden,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

«7  Nenn.  c.  46, 47.  Batteley  thinks  that  the  scite  of  this  bat- 
tle was  Stone-end,  in  the  south  comer  of  Kent.  Ant.  Rutup. 
p.  19.  There  still  remains  a  great  quantity  of  human  bones 
under  the  church  at  Hythe,  which  imply  that  some  great  bat- 
tle has  been  fought  in  ite  vicinity.  Nennius  calls  the  stone, 
from  which  the  field  was  named,  "  The  Stone  of  the  Title.' 
Unless  this  means  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  or  county  of 
Kent,  the  subject  of  the  allusion  is  lost. 
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K  flicts.  But  fable  has  obscured  his  title  to  celebrity. 
We  may  concede  to  him  all  the  praise  that  Cam- 
4SS.  brian  affection  can  demand,  without  believing  that 
he  pulled  up  a  tree  by  the  roots,  and  with  the  ve- 
getating club  killed  Horsa,  and  defeated  the  Sax- 
ons. ^^  Courage  has  been  always  the  characteristic 
of  the  Cjnnry,  and  they  may  disclaim,  without  injury 
to  their  glory,  eveiy  impossible  achievement. 

GuoRTEMiR  dying,  Hengist  is  stated  to  have 
returned  with  an  augmentation  of  his  forces,  which 
proved  ultimately  irresistible'*;  but  he  is  described 
as  having  first  regained  a  footing  in  the  island,  by 
the  treacherous  massacre  of  the  British  chieftains 
at  a  ^banquet.  The  account  of  Nennius  repre- 
sents him  not  only  as  soliciting  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  closed  by  the  invitation  of  the  Britons 
to  a  friendly  feast ;  but  also  as  commanding  his 
Saxons  to  come  with  their  short  swords  under  their 
garments,  and  on  his  exclaiming,  "  Nimed  cure 
saxes,"  "  Unsheath  your  swords,"  to  slay  all  but 
Gwrtheyrn.  The  meeting  was  held,  and  the  cruel 
perfidy  was  accomplished.^  It  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined how  much,  or  if  any  part,  of  this  is  true; 
or  whether  the  fatal  issue,  if  it  occurred,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  premeditated  villany.  One  Welsh 
bard,  two  centuries  afterwards,  alludes  to  a  catas- 
trophe like  this,  but  with  no  distinctness  of  histo- 
rical detail.^* 

^  Nenn.  c.  45-        **  Nenn.  c.  46, 4.?.        ^  Nenn.  c.  48. 
^*  The  passage  in  Goljddan  is : 

When  they  bargained  for  Thanet,  with  such  scanty  discretioD, 
With  Hors  and  Hengys  in  their  violent  career, 
Their  aggrandisement  was  to  us  disgraceful, 
After  the  consuming  secret  with  the  slaves  at  the  confluent 
stream. 
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As  Nennius  adds  to  the  history  of  Gurrthejrm  chap. 
incidents  undeniably  fictitious*',  and  inserts  febles  v    -',^ 
as  decided  about  St.  Germdin,  in  circumstances      ^ss. 
which  the  true  chronology  of  the  bishop  disproves^, 
he  may  have  equally  invented,  or  at  least  have  ex- 
aggerated this  event.     A  feast,  inebriation,  an  un- 
premeditated quarrel,    and  a  conflict  may  have 
taken  place ;  and  the  battie  may  have  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Britons.     But  this  is  all  that  is 
credible  of  this  celebrated  catastrophe ;  and  even 
this  statement  is  rather  a  concession  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  than  the  admission  of  an  historical  fact 

The  great  battie  which,  according  to  the  Saxon 
chroniclers,  completed  the  establishment  of  Hen- 
gist  in  Kent,  was  fought  at  Crayford,  in  457.  The      457. 
Britons,    defeated  in  this  with  great   slaughter, 
abandoned  Kent,  and  fled  in  terror  to  London.^ 

Conceive  the  intoxication  at  the  great  banquet  of  Mead ; 

Conceive  the  deaths  in  the  great  hour  of  necessity : 

Conceive  the  fierce  wounds :  the  tears  'of  the  women : 

Tbe  grief  that  was  excited  by  the  weak  chief: 

Conceive  the  sadness  that  will  be  revolving  to  us, 

When  the  brawlers  of  Thanet  shtdl  be  our  princes. 

Gol.  Arym.  2.    W.  Arch,  156. 
The  only  words  here  that  imply  any  premeditated  treachery 
are,  *'  rhin  dilain^"  the  consuming  or  destroying  secret,  which 
in  the  Cambrian  Register  for  1796  are  translated  too  freely, 
"The  plot  of  death." 

^  See  his  Stories,  from  c.  38.  to  c.  34.  , 

^  Nennius,  g.  29,  SO,  &c.  St.  Germain  was  bishop  of  Aux- 
erre,  from  418  to  448.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Med.  lib.  vii.  p.  139. 
He  lived  thirty  years  and  five  days  after  St.  Amator,  according 
to  his  ancient  biographer  Constantius.  Amator  died  in  418, 
Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Brit.  p.  209.  Bede  also  errs  in  placing  the 
visit  of  St.  Germain  into  Britain,  to  oppose  their  Pelagian  opi- 
nions, after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

**  Sax.  Chron.  "  And  tha  Bryttas  tha  forieton  Centlond," 
p.  13.  It  is  from  this  victory  that  Huntingdon  dates  the  king- 
dom of  Hengist,  p.  31 1. 
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^  ?ii^  ^  ^^^^*  y®^^  afterwards,  the  Britons  attacked  Hen- 
V  -/^^  gist  again,  but  it  was  with  ruin  to  themselves.  And 
*^^-  in  473,  they  attempted  another  battle  with  him, 
but  with  such  a  calamitous  issue,  that  they  are 
declared  to  have  fled  from  the  Saxons  as  from  fire.** 
The  name  of  Hengist  has  been  surrounded 
with  terror,  and  all  his  steps  with  victory.  From 
Kent,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  carried  devastation 
into  the  remotest  comers  of  the  island ;  to  have 
spared  neither  age;  sex,  nor  condition;  to  have 
slaughtered  the  priests  on  the  altars;  to  have 
butchered  in  heaps  the  people  who  fled  to  the 
mountains  and  deserts^ ;  and  to  have  finally  esta- 
blished  his  dominion  in  Kent,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  Sussex.  But  when  from  these  hyperboles  of 
conquest,  we  turn  to  the  simple  and  authentic 
facts,  that  all  the  battles  of  Hengist,  particularised 
by  the  Saxons,  were  fought  in  Kent ;  that  one  of 
the  last  contests  was  even  in  Thanet,  in  the  extre- 
mity of  his  litde  *^kingdom,  and  that  no  good  evi- 
dence  is  extant,  of  his  having  penetrated,  except 
in  his  first  depredations,  beyond  the  region  which 
he  transmitted^  to  his  posterity;  and,  above  all, 
that  at  this  very  period  the  Britons  were  so  warlike 
that  twelve  thousand  went  to  Gaul,  on  the  solicit- 
ations of  the  emperor,  to  assist  the  natives  against 

• 
•    «  Sax.  Chron.  p.  14-.    Flo.  Wig.  200,  201.    - 

^  This  statement  is  seriously  given  by  Hume,  p.  20.,  and  by 
our  venerable  Milton.  1  Kennett's  Collection  of  Histor.  37. 
Langhom,  p.  S3.,  follows  Jefiry,  and  adds  York,  Lincoln,  Lon- 
don, and  Winchester  to  his  conquests. 

^7  Wippedfleet. 

^  Mr.  Carte  has  observed,  that  he  never  extended  his  ter- 
ritones  beyond  Kent.  Hist.  England,  p.  198.  Mr.  Whitaker  is 
of  a  similar  opinion.     Manchest.  ii.  4to.  p.  28. 
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the  Visigoths*',  we  must  perceive  tliat  ex^^ration  CHAP. 
has  been  as  busy  with  Hengist  as  with  Arthur ;  v  ,  ''     ^ 
and  that  modern  historians  have  suffered  their  cri-      457. 
ticism  to  slumber,  while  they  were  perusing  the 
confused  declamations  of  Gildas  and  his  copyist, 
Bede.     What  Gildas  related  as  the  general  conse- 
quences of  all  the  Saxon  invasions  has  been  too 
hastily  applied  to  the  single  instance  of  Hengist. 
From  this  error  the  misconception  of  his  real  his- 
tory ha^  arisen.     The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the 
fame  of  Hengist  depends  more   on  the   circum- 
stance of  his  having  first  conceived  and  executed 
the  project  of  an  hostile  settlement  in  Britain,  than         * 
on  die  magnitude  of  his  conquests,  or  the  extent 
of  his  devastations. 

For  twelve  years  after  the  battle  at  Wippeds 
Fleot,  he  remained  alone  exposed  to  the  vengeance 
of  all  the  Britons  in  the  island,  except  those  in 
Kent,  whom  he  had  subdued.  The  ease  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  maintained  his  extorted  dominion 
announces  the  continuance  of  the  discord  between 
the  contending  native  chieftains,  which  was  wasting 
the  British  strength*®,  and  which  Gildas  seems  to 

^  The  expedition  of  Riothamu8»  mentioned  in  Sidon.  ApoUon. 
lib.  iiL  ep.  9^  and  Jornandes,  c.  45.  Tliis  incident  was  early  no- 
ticed bj  Freculphufl,  Chron.  t.  ii.  c.  !?•  —  Sigebert  Gerabl.  in 
mentioning  it  gives  a  gentle  lash  on  Jefiry;  Quis  autem 
fuerit  iste,  historia  Britonum  minime  dicit,  quae  regum  suorum 
nomina  et  gesta  per  ordinem  pandit.  1  Pist.  504.  Either 
this  Riothamus  was  Arthur,  or  it  was  from  his  expedition  that 
Jeffiy,  or  the  Breton  bards,  took  the  idea  of  Arthur's  battles 
in  GauL 

^  Gildas  in  his  last  section,  and  in  his  epistle ;  and  Bede, 
C.22.  An  abrupt  but  valuable  passage  of- Nennius,  p.  118., 
also  intimates  that  Ambrosius  was  connected  with  the  civil  fury 
at  this  period :  "  A  regno  Guorthrigerni  usque  ad  discordiara 
Guitolini  et  Ambrosii  anni  sunt  duodecini."     Huntingdon  de- 
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B  op  K  protract  to  the  times  of  Arthur.  At  length  ano- 
V  -  '  ^  ther  adventurer  appeared  on  the  island.  The  suc- 
465.  cess  of  Hengist  made  a  new  species  of  enterprise 
familiar  to  the  Saxon  states.  To  combine  to  ob- 
tain riches,  cultivated  lands,  and  slaves  to  tend 
them^  was  more  inviting  than  to  risk  the  tempest 
for  uncertain  plunder.  Hence  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  while  some  were  diffusing  themselves  over 
Germany,  the  success  of  Hengist  attracted  the 
maritime  part  of  the  Saxon  confederation;  and 
assisted  to  convert  it  from  naval  piracy  to  views  of 
regular  conquest  in  Britain. 

Hengist  was  succeeded  in  Kent  by  his  son 
^sc,  who  reigned  twenty-four  years.  No  subse- 
quent event  of  importance  is  recorded  of  this  little 
kingdom,  till  the  reign  of  Ethelbyrhte,  who  ac- 
ceded in  560**,  and  enjoyed  the  sceptre  for  above 
half  a  century.*^ 


dares,  '<  Non  cessabant  civilia  bella,"  p.  311.  And  see  the 
Lives  of  the  Welsh  Sainto,  MSS.  Vesp.  A.  14. 

"  Sax.  Ch.  p.  20. 

*'  Flor.  Wig,  dates  his  accession  561 » and  gives  fifly-six  years 
as  the  duration  of  his  reign^  p.  221.  The  names  by  which  Alfred 
translates  the  title  of  duces,  which  Bede  gives  to  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  are  Latteowas  and  Heretogan,  p.  483.  The  British  king, 
whom  Jeffery  calls  Vortigemus,  and  the  Welsh  writings  Gwr- 
thcym,  Alfred  names  Wyrtgeom,  p.  482. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Ella  arrivet  in  Sussex,  and  /otmds  a  Kingdom  t/tere,-^Cp.tiJMC  invades 
the  Souik  Pari  of  the  Isiand,  and  CMtablisAes  the  Kingdom  of  WessKx. 
—  Battln  ofhU  Surcessorg  with  the  Britons. 


Tj^LLA  was  the  next  Saxon  chieftain,  or  king,  chap 
who,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  first  arrival  v  ^/-    > 
of  Hengist,    invaded   Britain.     He  landed  with       .^77. 
three  sons  in  Sussex'  j  and  drove  the  Britons  into  i^Z 
the  great  wood,  which  stretched  fromi  the  south  of 
Kent  into  Sussex  and  Hampshire,*    Although  they 
came  with  but  three  ships,  they  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  settlement     Hence  we  may  infer,  that  they 
were  resisted  only  by  the  petty  British  sovereign  of 
the  district     By  slow  degrees  they  enlarged  their 
conquests  on  the   coast     In  the  eighth  year  of 
their  arrival  they  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior ;  a  dubious  but  wasteful  battle  on  the  river 
Mercread  checked  their  progress.     Recruited  by      ^.^o. 
new  arrivals  from  the  Continent,  they  ventured  to 
besiege  Andredes  Ceaster,  a  city  strongly  fortified 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  age.     The  Britons 
defended  this  with  some  skill.     Taking  advantage 
of  the  adjoining  forest,  while  the  Saxons  attempted 

«  Siixon  Chron.  14.     Flor.  Wigom.  203.     Ethelwerd,  83*. 

'  The  weald  of  Kent  was  anciently  120  miles  long  towards 
the  west,  and  30  broad  from  north  to  south.  On  the  edge  o^* 
the  wood,  in  Sufisex,  stood  Andredes  Ceaster.  Lambard's 
Perambulation  of  Kent,  167,  168.  This  vast  wood  was  a  wil- 
derness, not  inhabited  by  men,  but  by  deer  and  hogs. 
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B  o  o  K  to  scale  the  walls,  a  division  of  the  Britons  attacked 
V  ,-/-^_i  them  from  the  woods  behind :  to  repel  them  the 
490.  Saxons  were  compelled  to  desist  from  their  assault 
on  the  city.  The  Britons  retired  from  the  pressure 
of  their  attack  into  the  woods,  sallying  out  again 
when  the  Saxons  again  advanced  to  the  city.  This 
plan  was  successfully  repeated  with  great  loss  to 
the  assailants,  till  Ella  conceived  the  idea  of  di- 
viding his  Saxons  into  two  bodies ;  one  to  storm, 
the  other  to  cover  the  attack.'  This  measure  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  Saxons  burst  into  the  city ;  but, 
irritated  by  their  loss,  disgraced  their  conquest  by 
one  of  those  barbarous  actions  which  history  ought 
never  to  mention  without  horror,  and  which  no 
events  or  reasons  can  justify :  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword.*  This  was  a  conquest  not  far 
distant  from  the  shore ;  so  that  this  Saxon  king- 
dom was  rather  permitted  by  the  Britons  to  exist 
than  extorted  from  their  national  opposition.  Ella's 
settlement  was  probably  considered  as  a  colonis- 
ation, that  would  have  no  important  consequences 
to  the  British  people.  It  became  the  kingdom  of 
Sussex. 

As  this  state  was  never  formidable  to  the  others, 
nor  is  much  mentioned  aflerwards,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  imagine  that  Ella  made  any  great  progress ; 

3  Hen.  Hunt.  p.  312:  He  adds,  that  the  city  was  never 
rebuilt,  but  remained  apparently  in  his  times  in  a  state  of 
ruin,  which  showed  to  the  passenger  how  noble  a  place  it  had 
been. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  15.  **  Ne  wearth  thier  forthon  an  Bryt  to 
'  lafe.**  Our  ancient  chroniclers  make  often  small  differences 
in  their  chronologies.  Thus  the  Sax.  Chron*  dates  this  event 
in  490,  Flor.  Wig.  491,  and  Ethelwerd,  492. 
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but  Ella  is  commemoratedi  as  the  preponderant  CHAP. 
Saxon  chief*  at  that  time  in  England:  his  con-  ^      '  ^ 
quests  were  therefore  superior  to  those  of  Hen-      49a 
gist  and  his  son,  who  were   his   contemporaries. 
This  is   another   circumstance,  which  shows  the 
mistake  of  attributing  such   extensive  desolation 
and  triumphs  to  Hengist    Bodi  he  aiid  Ella  appear 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  the 
provinces  they  invaded.     It  was  the  next  warrior 
who  spread  consternation  through  Britain,  resisted 
the  genius  of  Ambrosius  and  Arthur,  and  by  his 
successes  ensured  safety  to  the  intruders  in  Kent 
and  Sussex. 

Eighteen  years  after  EUa,  another  powerful  495. 
colony  of  Saxons  arrived  in  the  island,  under  the  Jf^SSSc. 
auspices  of  Cerdic,  who  also  derived  his  genealogy 
from  Woden.  •  The  first  essay  was  made  with  five 
ships ;  but  the  battles  and  conquests  of  its  leaders 
display  either  abilities  of  the  most  superior  kind, 
or  an  accumulation  of  force  far  beyond  that  which 
had  assailed  the  other  parts  of  the  island.     The  1 

place   of  his  primary  descent  is    by  no  means 
clear.     The    modem    name,    which  would    cor- 
respond with  the  ancient  appellation  of  Cerdices  1 
Ora,  has  not  been  preserved.  ^    Both  Yarmouth  j 

^  Sax.  Chron.  71.    Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  15.  Flor.  "VSHg.  20^.  Cerdic  was  the  ninth 
deicendant  from  Woden  by  his  son  Boeldaeg,  and  his  great 
grandson  F^eothogar.  Allowing  thirty  years  for  a  generation, 
this  would  place  the  existence  of  Odin  about  225,  which  is  near 
the  time  when  the  Francs  accomplished  their  voyage  from  the 
Eaxine.  ' 

^  Yet  Higden,  in  his  Polychronicon,  makes  Cerdicesore  that 
que  nunc  dicitur  Gememouth,  p.  224.,  which  (if  we  could  rely 
upon  it)  would  decide  that  Yarmouth  was  the  spot.  Camden 
mentions  a  striking  fact  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Yarmouth, 
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p  o  Q  K  and^  Southampton  have  had  their  advocates  ;  out 
V       '    '  a  remarkable  passage   in    the   Saxon  Chronicle, 

4. 5.  which  indicates  that  he  attacked  West  Saexnaland 
six  years  after  his  arrival^  induces  a  belief  that 
his  first  attempt  was  on  some  other  part  of  the 
island. 

^01.  In  the  same  year  that  Cerdic  assaulted  the  dis- 

trict afterwards  denominated  Wessex,  a  band  of 
his  allies,  under  Porta,  effected  a  landing  with  the 
companies  of  two  ships  at  Portsmouth,  and  de- 
feated the  Britons  J*  Others  came,  thirteen  years 
afterwards,  under  Stuf  and  Wihtgar. 

It  was  in  the  battles  with  Cerdic  that  the  strength 
of  the  Britons  and  Saxons  seem  to  have  been  first 
exposed  to  each  other  with  a  national  magnitude, 
and  for  many  years  with  varying  success.  It  Mras 
not  till  twenty-four  years  after  his  arrival  that 
Cerdic  and  his  son  are  noticed  to  have  established 
the  kingdom  of  "  Wessex.     Of  the  conflicts  which 


*'  The  place  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  at  this  day,  Cerdick- 
sand.**    Britan.  890.  Gib. 

^  This  position  is  thought  to  be  warranted  by  comparing  the 
Saxon  Chron.  p.  18.,  which  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  nepotes 
of  Cerdic  at  Cerdicesora,  in  514,  and  Matt.  West,,  who  states 
their  arrival  in  occidental!  parte  Britanniae,  p.  184.;  but  this  is 
not  conclusive  evidence.  Mr.  Whitaker  thinks,  that  all  Cerdic  s 
operations  were  confined  to  Hampshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  p.  15.  So  Ethelwerd,  834.  Sexto  etiam  aono 
adventus  eorum  occidentalem  circumierunt  Britannias  partem 
quae  Westsexe  nuncupatur. 

10  Sax.  Chron.  p.  17.    Flor.  Wig.  205.    Ethelw.  834. 

"  Thus  the  Sax.  Chron.  519.  "  Her  Cerdic  and  Cynric  West- 
Saexna  rice  onfengun,"  p.  18.  Flor.  Wig.  '<  regnare  caeperunt,** 
p.  208.  Ethelwerd,  '<  in  ipso  anno  facietenus  casperunt  regnare,** 
p.  834.  So  Huntingdon  to  the  same  date,  *'  Regnum  West 
Sexe  incipit,"  p.  313. 
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he  had  with  the  Britons  during  these  twenty-four  chap. 
years,  the  Saxons  have  1^  scarcely  any  notice.  «^    ^'     > 
As  Cerdic.  did  not  arrive  in  any  part  of  England      ^i. 
till  forty-«ix  years  after  Hengisi  he  found  a  new 
generation  of  Britons,  with  different  kings  and 
chiefs  from  those  who  had  employed  and  fought 
with  the  conqueror  of  Kent.     Gwrtheym,  Guor- 
temir,  and  Ambrosius,  had  long  been  dead.     The 
Britons  were  in  possession  of  all  the  island  but 
Kent  and  Sussex;  and  when  Cerdic  attacked  them, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  have  employed  all  their 
forces  against  him,  as  Ida  had  not  yet  arrived,  nor 
had  the  Angles  expatriated  themselves. 

Th£  only  British  king  whom  the  Saxons  meii^ 
tion  in  the  battles  that  preceded  the  establishment 
of  this  West  Saxon  kingdom  was  Natanleod,  and 
he  appears  but  in  one  great  battle,  in  which  he  fell 
in  508. "  This,  was  something  like  a  national  ccm-  509. 
flict  between  the  two  contesting  races.  Cerdiq 
increased  his  own  strength  by  auxiliary  forces  from 
the  Saxons  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  Natanleod  as- 
s^nbled  the  greatest  army  of  Britons  that  had  yet 
met  the  Saxons  together.  He  directed  his  main 
Attack  on  their  right  wing,  where  Cerdic  com- 
manded,  and  drove  it  from  the  field  j  but,  too 
eager  in  pursuit,  he  allowed  this  chieftain's  son  to 
move  on  him  in  the  rear,  and  the  victory  was 
wrenched  from  his  grasp."  He  fell  with  5000  Bri- 
tons ;  and  such  was  the  extent  of  his  disaster,  that 
all  the  region  near  the  scene  of  conflict  became 
afterwards  called  by  his  name  J*  This  victory  gave 

'2  Sax.  Chron.  p.  18.     ftor.  Wig.  206.     Ethelwerd,  834. 
13  H.  Hunt.  312. 

»<  Chron.  Sax.  "  Her  Cerdic  and  Cynric  West  Seaxna  ncc 
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BOOK  Cerdic  a  firm  position  in  the  island,  though  it  did 

^  j^' _'  not  enable  him  yet  to  found  a  kingdom. 

«>»•  The  subsequent  battles  of  Cerdic  and  his  friends 

with  the  Britons,  which  the  Saxon  writers  have  re- 

corded,  are  but  few.    In  514f  his  kinsmen,  Stuf  and 

Wihtgar,  made  their  incursion  on  Cerdicesore.    In 

519,  Cerdic  and  his  son  Cynric  obtained  a  victory 

at  Cerdices-ford,  which  appears  to  have  first  laid 

the  actual  foundation  of  the  West-Saxon  kingdom, 

as  from  this  time  the  Saxon  Chronicle  dates  the 

reign  of  the  West^Saxon  kings."     The  struggle 

lasted  the  whole  day  with  varying  success,  but  in 

the  evening  the  Saxons  conquered.  ^*    In  528,  ano* 

ther  conflict  is  mentioned  at  Cerdices-leah,  but  its 

issue  is  not  stated :  and,  in  530,  Cerdic  and  his 

son  took  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  great  slaughter. 

In  534,  Cerdic  died.^^    He  does  not  appear  to  have 

done  more  than  to  have  maintained  himself  in  the 

district  where  he  landed ;  but  his  posterity  enlarged 

his  settlement  into  a  kingdom,  so  powerful,  as  to 

absorb  every  other  in  the  island. 

^*«-  His  son  Cynric  defeated  the  Britons  at  Searo* 

556.      byrig;  and  four  years  afterwards  at  Beranbirig.** 

Jn  this  last  battle  the  Britons  made  peculiar  exer- 


pnfengun:"  after  mentioning  the  battle,  it  adds,  <<  siththan  ric- 
sadon  West  Seaxa  cynebeain  of  tham  dfege,*'  p.  18. 

**  See  Note  14.  in  the  preceding  page. 

1^  Hen.  Hunt.  SIS.  Camden  places  the  battle  at  a  ford  of 
the  Avon,  at  the  place  now  called  Charford  in  Hampshire. 

*7  Sax.  Chr.20.  Flor.  Wig.  219.  I  think  Somner  goes  too 
far  frpm  the  line  of  Cerdic's  operations,  when  he  guessea  this  to 
be  Chardsley  in  Buckinghamshire. 

^»  Sax.  Ch.  20.  Flor.  Wig.  220.  This  is  placed  at  Banbury 
jii  Oxfordshire  \  the  other  at  Salisbury. 
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tions  to  overcome  their  invaders.     They  collected  C  U  A  P. 
a  large  army ;  and,  taught  by  former  defeat  the  evil  ^  _-'    * 
of  disorderly  combats,  their  leaders  attempted  an      sse. 
imitation  of  better  discipline.     They  were  formed 
into  nine  divisions;  three  in  front,  three  in  the 
center,  and  three  in  the  rear,  apparently  to  act  as 
a  reserve ;  their  archers  and  horse  were  arranged 
like  the  Romans.    The  Saxons  observing  the  array, 
condensed  themselves  into  one    compact    body, 
and  made  an  attack  in   this   mass  which  proved 
irresistible.  '* 

It  was  Cealwin,  the  third  king  of  Wessex,  who 
acceded  in  5(jO,  that  obtained  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses against  the  natives,  and  took  from  them 
more  of  their  country  than  his  predecessors  had 
been  able  to  subdue.  His  brother  defeated  the  571. 
Britons  at  Bedford,  and  dispossessed  them  of  four 
towns'®;  and  six  years  afterwards  Cealwin  himself 
obtained  a  great  victory  at  Deorham,  against  three 
British  kings,  who  fell  in  the  battle;  Conmail, 
Condidan,  and  Farinmail.  The  number  of  these 
kings  shows  that  the  same  iwnous  division  of  the 
British  strength  continued  in  the  island,  though  its 
rulers  had  at  times  sufficient  policy  to  combine 
their  efforts.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  conflict 
of  some  magnitude,  as  well  from  the  union  of  the 

1'  H.  Hunt.  p.  S14.  This  ancient  author,  from  sources  now 
lost,  has  preserved  the  particular  circumstances  of  several  of 
these  Saxon  battles.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  military  tact 
which  led  him  to  notice  them.  He  had  certamly  other  chroni- 
cles before  him  than  those  which  have  survived  to  us. 

^  Lygeanburh ;  ^geles-burh,  Benningtun,  and  Egonesham. 
Chr.  Sax.  p.  22.  Thes^  are  supposed  by  Gibson  to  be  Leighton 
in  Bedfordshire ;  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire ;  Bensmgton 
and  Ensham  in  Oxfordshire. 
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^  ^IIL  ^  *^^  kings,  as  from  the  important  results  of  tiie 
^-v— ^  victory ;  for  three  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Britons, 
^^*'  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath,  submitted  after 
it  to  the  conqueror.**  Seven  years  afterwards, 
in  584,  the  Britons  again  tried  the  fortune  of  war 
with  him  at  Fethanleagh :  a  son  of  Cealwin  fell  in 
the  struggle,  and  the  Saxons  retreated  in  disorder ; 
but  their  king  succeeded  in  rallying  them,  and  at 
last  obtained  a  hard-earned  and  long-contested  tri- 
umph. He  obtained  much  booty  and  many  towns ; 
but  as  the  Saxon  chronicler  remarks  that  he  aft;er- 
wards  retired  into  his  own  district",  the  Britons 
were  still  powerful  enough  to  prevent  or  discourage 
his  advance. 

Such  is  the  Saxon  statement  of  the  battles  which 
attended  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  for- 
midable  kingdom  of  Wessex;  by  which  we  find 
that  eighty-two  years  elapsed  after  the  arrival  of 
Cerdic,  before  it  was  extended  to  include  Glou- 
cester, Cirencester,  and  Bath.  Its  first  acquisition 
was  Hampshire  by.  Cerdic.  It  was  enlarged  into 
Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire,  by 
his  son ;  and  by  his  grandson  into  Gloucestershire 
and  part  of  Somersetshire.  But  aft:er  these  sucr 
cesses,  it  was  still  flanked  on  the  west  by  British 
kingdoms  in  Cornwall,  Devonshiret  and  part  of 
Somersetshire ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Bri- 
tish princes  in  Wales;  and  by  British  states  or 
kingdoms  on  the  north,  from  Gloucestershire  to 
Scotland.    On  the  south  at  the  searcoast  it  was  sup- 

21  Chr.  Sa^.  p.  22.  F.  Wig.  223.  Ethelw.  855.  Durham 
in  Gloucestarsbire  is  believed  to  have  been  the  scite  of  this 
battle. 

^  Gehwearf  thonan  to  his  agenum>  Ch.  Sax.  p.  22. 
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ported  by  the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Sussex  and  Kent  CHAP. 
But  if  the  nation  of  the  Angles  had  not  succes-  v  .> 

sively  arrived  after  Cerdic's  death,  to  over-run  the  571. 
east,  the  center,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Hum- 
ber,  the  Saxon  occupation  of  Britain  would  have 
been  a  precarious  tenure,  or  have  remained,  like 
Normandy  in  France,  but  a  Saxon  colonisation  of 
our  southern  shores.  It  was  the  emigration  of  the 
Angles  from  Sleswick  that  ultimately  wrested  the 
island  £rom  the  ancient  Britons,  and  converted  it 
into  England.  But  before  we  narrate  this  great 
incident,  which  has  so  peculiarly  affected  our  na- 
tional fortunes  and  character,  we  will  pause  to  con- 
sider the  ancient  British  accounts  of  their  conflicts 
with  the  WestSaxon  invaders. 


i 
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CHAP.  III. 

Ancient  Baitisu  Acamnts  of  the  Battles  with  the  West-Saxoxs,  and  the 
authentic  History  of  Arthur. 

^OME  of  the  battles  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
BOOK  ^  Welsh  poets  are  those  between  Cerdic  and  the 
^     /_'  Britons  j  one  of  these  is  the  battle  at  Llongborth. 
^«o.      In  this  conflict  Arthur  was  the  commander  in  chief* ; 
lJon|-^     and  Geraint  ab  Erbin  was  a  prince  of  Devonshire, 
borth.        united  with  him,  against  the  Saxons.     Llywarch 
Hen,  in  his  elegy  on  his  friend,  describes  the  pro- 
gress of  the  batde.     The  shout  of  onset,  and  the 
fearful   obscurity  which  followed  the  shock,  are 
succeeded  by  the  terrible  incidents  which  alarm 
humanity  into  abhorrence  of  war.     The  edges  of 
the  blades  in  contact,  the  gushing  of  blood,  the 
weapons  of  the  heroes  with  gore  fast  dropping, 
men  surrounded  with  terror,  the  crimson  gash  upon 
the  chieftain's  brow,  biers  with  the  dead  and  red- 
dened men,  a  tumultuous  running  together,  the 
combatants  striving  in  blood  to   the  knees,  and 
ravens  feasting  on  human  ^prey,  compose  the  dis- 
mal picture  which  this  ancient  bard  has  transmitted 
to  us  of  a  battle  in  which  he  was  personally  en- 
gaged. 

The  valiant  Geraint  was  slain ;  "  slaughtering 
his  foes  he  feU.'*  *    The  issue  of  the  conflict  is  not 

'  Llywarch  Hen's  Elegies,  p.  9.  2  n,.  p.  s^7. 

*  Llywarch  Hen's  Elegies,  p.  7.    The  20th  triad  names  hinn 
as  one  of  the  Llynghessawg,  the  naval  commanders  of  Britain. 

11 
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precisely  stated,  but  some  ambiguous  expressions  CHAP, 
concur,  with  the  absence  of  all  triumphant  Ian-  ^      '    . 
guage,  to  indicate  that  the  Britons  did  not  prevail.      S90. 
As  Llongborth  literally  implies  the  haven  of  ships, 
and  was  some  harbour  on  the  southern  coast,  we 
may  consider  this  poem  as  describing  the  conflict 
at  Portsmouth  when  Porta   landed.     The  Saxon 
Chronicle  says,  that  a  very  noble  British  youtli 
fell  on  that  ^occasion,  but  does  not  mention  his 
name. 

Llywarch  mentions  another  battle  on  the  Battle 
Llawen,  in  which  Arthur  was  engaged.  Gwen,  ua^. 
the  poet's  favourite  son,  exerted  himself  in  the 
struggle.  The  battle  was  at  the  ford  of  Morlas. 
The  bard  describes  his  son  as  watching  the  pre- 
ceding night,  with  his  shield  on  his  shoulder.  He 
compares  his  impetuosity  to  the  assault  of  the  eagle; 
and  laments  him  as  the  bravest  of  his  children. 
"  As  he  was  my  son,  he  did  not  retreat"  Of  the 
event  of  the  battle,  he  only  says,  that  Arthur  did 
not  recede.* 

Of  the  other  contests  which  ensued  before 
Wessex  was  colonised  by  Saxons,  we  have  no  fur- 
ther information  from  the  British  writers,  except  of 
the  battle  at  Bath. 

GiLDAS  intimates,  that  until  the  battle  of  Bath  Battle  of 
the  Saxons  and  the  Britons  alternately  conquered ; 
and  that  this  was  almost  the  last,  but  not  the  least 
slaughter  of  the  invaders.     Nennius  makes  it  the 

Hie  Welsh  genealogies  make  him  the  son  of  Constantine  of 
Cornwall,  from  Gwen  the  daughter  of  Gyngar.  They  give 
him  a  son  named  3eliff.  Bodedd  y  Saint,  Welsh  Arch.  vol.  ii. 
p.  33. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  17.    R.  Wig.  206. 

^  Llywarch  Hen's  Elegy  on  Old  Age,  p.  131—135. 
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BOOK  twelfth  of  Arthur*s  battles.®  The  position  of  this 
.,-/,.  battle  has  been  dispiiteil,  but  it  seems  to  have  oc- 
Mo.  curred  near  Bath.^  Its  chronology  is  not  clear/ 
The  Welch  MSS.  in  the  red  book  of  Hergest,  says, 
that  128  years  intervened  from  the  age  of  Gwr- 
theym  to  the  battle  of  Badon,  in  which  Arthur  and 
the  elders  conquered  the  Saxons.* 

Arthur  was  the  British  chieftain  who  so  long 

resisted  the  progress  of  Cerdic.     The  unparalleled 

celebrity  which  this  Briton  has  attained,  in  his  own 

country  and  elsewhere,  both  in  history  and  romance, 

might  be  allowed  to  exalt  our  estimation  of  the 

Saxon  chief,  who  maintained  his  invasion,  though 

an  Arthur  opposed  him,  if  the  British  hero  had  not 

himself  been  unduly  magnified  into  an  incredible 

and  inconsistent  conqueror. 

The  pro-        The  authentic  actions  of  Arthur  have  been  so 

tory  of '*"    disfigured  by  the  additions  of  the  Minstrels,  and  of 

Arthur.      JefTry,  that  many  writers  have  denied  that  he  ever 

^  Gildas,  S.26.     Nennius,  s.  23. 

7  Mr.  Carte  describes  the  Mount  of  Badon,  in  Berkshire, 
p.  205.  Usher  places  the  battle  at  Bath,  p.  477*  Camden  also 
thinks  that  Badon  Hill  is  the  Bannesdowne,  or  that  which  over- 
hangs the  little  village  Bathstone,  and  exhibits  still  its  bulwarks 
and  a  rampire.    Gibson,  ed.  p.  470. 

^  Qildas  in  a  passage  of  difficult  construction  says,  as  we  in- 
terpret, that  it  took  place  forty-four  years  before  he  wi^ote,  — 
annum  obsessionis  Badonici  montis,  qui  que  quadragessimus 
quartus  ut  novi  oritur  annus,  mense  jam  primo  emenso  qui  jam 
et  meae  nativitatis  est,  s.26. —  Bede  cokistrued  it  to  mean  the 
forty*fourth  year  after  the  Saxon  invasion,  Hb.i.  c.  16.,  but  tlie 
words  of  Gtldas  do  not  support  him.  Matt.  West.  p.  186. 
places  it  in  520.    Langhom,  p.  62.,  prefers  511. 

^  See  this  published  in  the  Cambrian  Register,  p.  SIS. 
Pryse,  in  his  Defensio,  p.  120.,  quotes  a  passage  of  Taliesen 
on  this  battle,  which  I  have  not  observed  among  his  printed 
poems. 
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lived*®:  but  this  is  an  extreme,  as  objectionable  as  c  HA  P. 
the  romances  which  occasioned  it.     The  tales  that  >-     /  ^ 
all  human  perfection  was  collected  in  Arthur";  that      550. 
giants  and  kings  who  never  existed,  and  nations 
which  he  never  saw,  were  subdued  by  him ;  that  he 
went  to  Jerusalem  for  tlie  sacred  cross '^;  or  that 
he  not  only  excelled  the  experienced  past,  but  also 
the  possible  future '',  we  may,  if  we  please,  recol- 
lect only  to  despise ;  but  when  all  such  fictions  are 
removed,    and  those  incidents  only  are  retained 
which  the  sober  criticism  of  liistory  sanctions  with 
its  approbation ;  a  fame  ample  enough  to  interest 
the  judicious,  and  to  perpetuate  his  honourable 


^  His  existence  was  doubted  very  early.  Genebrard  said,  it 
might  be  inferred  from  Bede,  Arcturum  magnum  nunquam  ex- 
titiase.  Chron.  lib.  iii.  ap.  Usher,  522.  —  Sigebert,  who  wrote 
in  the  twelfth  century,  complained  that,  except  in  the  then 
newly-published  British  history,  nuUam  de  eo  mentionem  inve- 
nimus.  1  Pistori  Rer.  German.  504.  —  Our  Milton  is  also  seep 
tical  about  him.     Many  others  are  as  unfriendly  to  his  fame. 

11  And,  in  short,  God  has  not  made,  since  Adam  was,  the 
man  more  perfect  than  Arthur.  Brut  G  ab  Arthur.  2  W. 
Archaiol.  p.  299. 

'^  Nennius,  or  his  interpolator,  Samuel,  pledges  himself  that 
the  fragments  of  the  cross  brought  by  Arthur  were  kept  in 
Wedale,  six  miles  from  Mailros.  3  Gale,  p.  114. —  Langhom, 
whose  neat  Latin  Chronicle  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  I  wish  to 
praise  for  its  general  precision,  adduces  Jerom  and  others  to 
prove  that  Britons  used  to  visit  Jerusalem,  p.47. 

'*  Joseph  of  Exeter,  in  his  elegant  Antiocheis,  after  con- 
trasting the  inferior  achievements  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  and 
Hercules,  with  those  of  his  flos  regum  Arthurus,  adds, 
Sed  nee  pinetum  coryli,  nee  sidera  solem 
iEquant ;  annales  Latios,  Graios  que  revolve ; 
Prisca  parem  necit,  squalem  postera  nullum 
Exhibitura  dies.     Reges  supereminet  omnes 
Solus ;  prarteritis  melior,  majorqvefnturis. 

Ap.  Usher,  p.  519. 


29*  ai^»*^'™- 

Q  0^  .    ^  jiengist  nor  Gwrtheym,  has  not 

«(?^^'^'''*^'^j^''Ajtotob^  JHe  supports 

V         B  ..»        Bpp^^       .    ^  unusually  free  translation,  and 
faTa  isnguine  commentary. 

^'%fHxs  translation  contains  so  much  fancy,  and  is 
n  P^^  ^  forcibly  adapted  to  the  conjecture,  and 
^e  whole  is  removed  so  much  from  the  plain  literal 
.sense,  that  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  dismiss  the 
iiew  hypothesis,  as  the  illusion  of  a  warm  imagin- 
ation.   If  the  poem  has  any  relation  to  the  inci- 
dent, which  has  become  the  subject  of  the  tradition 
alluded  to,  that  incident  cannot  be  attached  to 
Hengist,  and  did  not  occur  in  the  manner  hinted 
by  Nennius,  and  detailed  by  JeflSry.® 

The  prevailing  subject  of  the  poem,  continually 
repeated  in  every  second  or  third  stanza,  is  the 
intoxication  of  the  Britons,  from  some  great  feast 
of  mead,  previous  to  the  battle.^    So  far  the  poem 

yet  ia  many  parts  thrown  great  light  on  the  venerable  remains 
of  the  Bridsh  bards,  and  contributed  to  gain  for  them  more 
attention  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive. 

^  Mr.  Davies  thinks  that  he  traces  various  allusions  to  them 
and  to  Ambrosius ;  but  the  same  latitude  of  construction  in  this 
respect  would  almost  make  any  poem  mean  any  thing. 

^  The  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Davies  and  all 
former  readers  of  the  Gododin,  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in 
his  own  words :  "  I  also  perceived,  that  the  great  catastrophe 
which  the  bard  deplores,  was  not,  as  it  has  been  generally  repre- 
sented, the  fall  of  360  nobles  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  which 
they  had  rushed  forth  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  5«/,  the  mas- 
sacre of  360  unarmed  British  nobles,  in  time  of  peace,  and  at  a 
feast,  where  they  had  been  arranged  promiscuously  with  armed 
Saxons,"  p.  321.  On  this  I  will  only  remark,  that  the  former 
opinion  is  the  manifest  literal  import  of  the  poet's  words.  The 
new  conjecture  requires  the  ingenious  author's  commentary,  as 
well  as  an  adapted  translation  to  make  it  at  all  probable, 

«»     They  went  to  Cattraeth : 
loquacious  were  their  hosts. 
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ind  the  tradition  correspond  ;  and  all  the  British  c  HA  P. 
nobles  perished  but  three,   another  coincidence.  *-  -/,_^ 
But  as  Aneurin,  according  to  the  unvarying  state-      5*7. 
ment  of  the  Welsh  literature,  lived  in  the  early  part  its  want 
of  the  sixth  ^century,  and  was  contemporary  with  ^fo^nda- 
Taliesin,  who  mentions  him'^;  and  as  the  bard  was 
himself  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  conflict,  and  a 
captive  ftom  it^,  it  cannot  have  occurred  till  some 

F^e  mead  had  been  their  feast,  and  was  their  poison. 

God.  p.  2. 
So  many  other  passages  2 

Gwyr  a  aeth  Gattraeth  vedvaeth  vedwn.  Ibid. 

Med.yvynt  melyn  melys  maglawr.  Ibid. 

Cjt  yven  vedd  gloew  wrth  liw  babir, 

Cyt  vei  da  ei  vlas  y  gas  bu  hir.  Ibid. 

So  the  bard  says  he  partook  of  the  wine  and  mead  there ; 
Yveis  y  win  a  med  y  Mordat.  God.  p.  4. 

>i  So  Mr.  Davies  acknowledges,  p.  SI 7.;  and  adds,  <'  Edward 
Uwyd  refers  the  era  of  the  Godddin  to  the  year  510,  and  this 
probably  upon  the  authority  of  the  ancient  MS.  which  he  quotes 
in  the  same  passage,**  p.  S21. 

33  In  his  Anrec  Urien,  p.  51*  In  like  manner  Aneurin  speaks 
of  Taliesin: 

I  Aneurin  will  do 

What  is  known  to  Taliesin, 

The  partaker  of  my  mind.  God.  p.  7. 

sa  Aneurin  thus  mentions  his  captivity : 
In  the  earthy  abode, 
With  the  iron  chain 
About  the  top  of  my  two  knees ; 
From  the  mead, 
From  the  festive  horns, 
From  the  host  at  Cattraeth.  God.  p.  7. 
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BOOK  memory,  will  still  continue  to  claim  our  belief  and 

i   _   •   i  applause. 
530.  The  most  authentic  circumstances  concerning 

Arthur,  appear  to  be  these : 

Hit  birth.  He  was  a  chieftaiu  in  some  part  of  Britain  near 
its  southern  coasts.  As  a  Mouric,  king  of  Glaaior- 
ganshire,  had  a  son  named  Arthur  at  this  period^S 
and  many  of  Arthur's  actions  are  placed  about  that 
district,  it  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  ce- 
lebrated Arthur  was  the  son  of  Mouric :  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  too  petty  a  personage,  and  too 
obscure  for  his  greater  namesake,  who  is  represent- 
ed by  all  the  traditions  and  history  that  exist  con- 
cerning him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Uthur. 

Hisac  jjg  jg  represented  in  the  Lives  of  the  Welsh 

Saints,  with  incidents  that  suit  the  real  manners  of 
the  age.  Meeting  a  prince  in  Glamorganshire,  who 
was  flying  from  his  enemies,  Arthur  was,  at  first, 
desirous  of  taking  by  force  the  wife  of  the  fugitive. 
His  military  friends,  Cei  and  Bedguir,  persuaded 
him  to  refrain  from  the  injustice ;  and  to  assist  the 
prince  to  regain  his  lands.'* 

A  British  chief  having  killed  some  of  his  war- 
riors, Arthur  pursues  him  with  all  the  avidity  of 
revenge.  At  the  request  of  St.  Cadoc,  Arthur 
submits  his  complaint  to  the  chiefs  and  clergy  of 
Britain,  who  award  Arthur  a  compensation.*^ 

At  another  time,  Arthur  is  stated  to  have  plun- 
dered St.  Paternus,  and  to  have  destroyed  a  monas- 
tery in  Wales.  *7     These  incidents  suit  the  short 

'4  Reg.  Llandav. 

»*  Vita  S.  Cadoci,  Cott.  MSS.  Vesp.  A.  14. 
»«  Ibid. 

»7  Ibid.  Vita  S.  Paterni  MS.  Cei  is  mentioned  as  his  com- 
panion in  a  poem  of  Taliesin's. 
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character  which  Nennius  gives  of  him,  that  he  was  C  H^A  P. 
cruel  lh)m  his  childhood.^?  ^     ^  Iv 

It  is  stated,  by  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  that  Mel va,  ^so- 
the  king  of  Somersetshire,  carried  off  Arthur's  wife, 
bj  force,  to  Glastonbury.  Arthur,  with  his  friends, 
whom  he  collected  from  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
assaulted  the  ravisher.  The  ecclesiastics  inter- 
posed, and  persuaded  Melva  to  return  her  peace- 
ably. Arthur  received  her,  and  both  the  kings  re- 
warded the  monks  for  their  useful  interference.^ 

Arthur  also  maintained  a  war  against  the  Bri- 
tons, in  the  north  of  the  island ;  and  killed  Huel 
their  king.  He  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  success ; 
because,  says  Caradoc,  he  had  killed  his  most  pow- 
erful enemy.*  Thus  Arthur,  by  his  wars  with  his 
own  countrymen,  as  much  assisted  the  progress  of 
the  Saxons,  as  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  check 
it,  by  his  struggles  with  Cerdic. 

He  may  have  fought  the  twelve  battles  mentioned 
by  Nennius^* ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding 

Id  Nenn.  c.G2. 

>»  Carad.  Vit.  Gild.  MSS.  King's  Lib.  Malimbury  mentioDs. 
in  hia  History  of  Glastonbury,  p.S07.»  one  circumstance  4i€ 
Arthur  sending  Ider,  the  son  of  king  Nuth,  on  an  adventure, 
after  haying  knighted  him ;  but  it  is  too  romantically  narrated 
to  be  classed  among  the  authentic  facts.  Giants  have  no  right 
to  admission  into  ordinary  history. 

»  Carad. 

^1  Nenn.  c.62,. 63.  He  thus  enumerates  them:  Ist.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  called  Glen ;  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  on  ano- 
ther river  called  Douglas,  in  the  region  of  Linius ;  6th,  on  the 
river  called  Bassas ;  the  7th,  in  the  wood  of  Caledon ;  the  8th, 
in  Castle  Gunnion,  where  he  adds  that  Arthur  had  the  image 
of  the  cross  and  of  Mary  on  his  shoulders;  the  9th,  at  Caer- 
leon;  the  lOth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rebroit ;  the  11th,  on  the 
meant  called  Agned  Cathregonion ;  the  12th,  on  the  Ba^on  • 
Hills. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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BOOK  paragraphs,  that  they  were  not  all  directed  against 
"^'      the  Anglo-Saxons*    He  is  represented  by  Nennius, 
as  %hting  them  in  conjunction  with  the  kings  of 
the  Britons.  It  is  clear  from  many  authorities,  that 
there  were  several  kings  at  this  time  in  different 
parts  of  Britain."    But  there  appears,  as  the  pre- 
ceding pages  have  intimated,  to  have  been  a  para- 
mount sovereign;  a  Pen-dragon,  or  Penteym;  who, 
in  nominal  dignity  at  least,  was  superior  to  every 
other.  Arthur  is  exhibited  in  this  character  ® ;  and 
his  father  Uthur  had  the  same  appellation.^ 
.    Four  of  the  battles,  ascribed  to  him  by  Nennius, 
have  been  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Whitaker.*   Mr. 
Camden  and  others  had  remarked,  that  the  Doug- 
las, on  which  Nennius  had  placed  them,  was  a  river 
in  Lancashire.  The  historian  of  Manchester,  whom 
I  am  happy  to  praise  for  his  genius  and  energy,  has 
commented  on  the.positions  of  these  conflicts  with 
great  local  knowledge.     His  fancy,  though  often 
too  prolific,  and  even  on  this  portion  of  our  history  pe- 
culiarly active,  yet  describes  these  with  so  much  pro- 
bability, that  we  may  adopt  his  sketches  as  history. 
The  battle  of  Badon  Hills,  or  near  Bath,  has 
been  celebrated  as  Arthur's  greatest  and  most  use- 
ful achievement ;  a  long  interval  of  repose  to  the 
Britons  has  been  announced  as  its  consequence^; 
yet  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  this  victory  only 
checked  the  progress  of  Cerdic ;  and  does  not  ap- 

»2  The  Cott.  MSS.  Vesp.  A.  14.,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Wekh 
Saints,  mention  several  in  Wales. 

23  Trioedd  7.  p.  3. 

2-*  There  is  an  elegy  on  Uthyr's  death  among  the  ancient 
British  bards.     See  Welsh  Arch.  vol.  i. 

^  Hist.  Manch.  vol.  ii.  p.  43 — 45.  4to.ed. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  battle  mentioned  by  Gildas  and 
Bede,  which  occurred  when  Gildas  was  forty-four  years  old. 
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pear  to  have  produced  any  further  success.     We  C  H  a  t. 
hear  not  of  the  vindictive  pursuit  of  Arthur,  of  the  *  -/_r^ 
invasion  of  Hampshire,  or  the  danger  of  Cerdic.      ^^ 
The  Saxon  was  penetrating  onwards  even  towards 
Wales  or  Mercia ;  he  was  defeated,  and  did  not 
advance.*^     No  other  conflicts  ensued.     Arthur 
was   content   to  repulse.      This  must  have  been 
because  he  wanted  power  to   pursue,      Arthur 
was,   therefore,   not    the    warrior    of  irresistible 
strength ;  he  permitted  Cerdic  to  retain  his  settle- 
ments in  Wessex ;  and  such  an  acquiescence  ac- 
cords with  the  Chronicle,  which  asserts,  that  after 
many  fierce  conflicts,  he  conceded  to  the  Saxon 
the  countiea  of  Southampton  and  Somerset.^    The 
latter  was  however  still  contested. 

This  state  of  moderate  greatness  suits  the  cha-  How  men. 
racter,  in  which  the  Welsh  bards  exhibit  Arthur.  uJe^wJuh 
They  commemorate  him }  but  it  is  not  with  that  banb. 
excelling  glory,  with  which  he  has  been  sorromided 
by  subsequent  traditions.     On  the  contrary,  Urien 
of  Reged  seems  to  have  employed  the  harp  more 
than   Arthur.     Llywarch    the   aged,    who    Kved 
through  the  whole  period  of  slaughter,  and  had 
been  one  of  the  guests  and  counsellors  of  Arthur^, 

'^  Bede*8  expressions  taken  from  Gildas  express  the  geiiern! 
truth  of  these  confltcto.  «  Now  the  natives ;  now  their  enemies 
conquered,  until  the  siege  of  the  IliUs  of  Bath,  when  they 
(the  Britons)  did  not  give  the  least  ^laughter  to  their  enemies/* 
c.  16.  p.5S. 

''^  ifad.  quoted  by  Polychronica,  says,  in  quibusdam  chro- 
nicis  legitur,  quod  tandem  Arthurus  extsediatus,  post  26  an- 
num adventus  Cerdici  fidelitate  sibi  jurata  dedit  ei  Hamptershi- 
ram  et  Somersetham,  p. 22*.— The  Chronicle  of  Ricardi  Di- 
▼isionensis,  in  MSS.  at  Cambridge,  affirms  the  same.  It  i» 
quoted  by  Langhom,  Chron.  Rer.  Anglorum,  p.  70. 

»  Trioedd.  116.  p.  74. 

T  ^> 
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BOOK  never,  displays,  him  in  transcendant  miyesty.  In 
.  ^'_'  the  battle  of  Llongborth,  which  Arthur  directed, 
««>•  it  was  the  valour  of  Geraint  that  arrested  the  bard's 
notice ;;  and  his  elegy,  though  long,  scarcely  men- 
tions  the  commander,  whose  merit,  in  the  frenzy  of 
later  fables,  clouds  every  other.  As  an  effusion  of 
real  feeling,  this  poem  may  be  supposed  to  possess 
less  of  flattery  and  more  of  truth  in  its  panegyric. 
It  speaks  of  Arthur  with  respect,  but  not  with  won- 
der. Arthur  is  simply  mentioned  as  the  commander 
and  the  conductor  of  the  toil  of  war;  but  Geraint 
is  profusely  celebrated  with  dignified  periphrasis.** 
In  the  same  manner  Artliur  appears  in  the  Afal- 
lenau  of  Myrddin ;  and  in  Taliesin  he  is  mentioned 
as  a  character  well  known  and  reverenced '';  but 
not  idolised ;  yet  he  was  then  dead,  and  all  the  ac- 
tions of  his  patriotism  and  valour  had  been  per- 
formed. Not  a  single  epithet  is  added,  from  which 
We  can  discern  him  to  have  been  that  whirlwind  of 
wiar,  which  swept  away  in  its  course  all  the  skill  and 
aimies  of  Europe.  That  he  was  a  courageous  war- 
rior is  unquestionable ;  but  that  he  was  the  mira- 
culous Mars  of  the  British  history,  from  whom 
kings  and  nations  sunk  in  panic,  is  completely  dis- 
proved by  the  temperate  encomiums  of  his  contem- 
porary bards. 

One  fact  is  sufficient  to  refute  all  the  hyperboles 
of  Jeffiy,  whose  work  has  made  him  so  extrava- 
gantly great  Though  Arthur  lived  and  fought, 
yet  tie  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  driven  from  the 

«»  As  «  the  glory  of  Britain — the  terrifier  of  the  foe the 

molester  of  the  enemy — the  great  son  of  Erbin — the  strenuous 
warrior  o£  Dyvnaint."    Llywarch,  p.  S— :?• 

«>  Myrddin  styles  him  modur  tjrrfei  king  of  a  multitude. 
Afall.  l.W.  A.  15S. 
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island,  but  gradually  advanced  their  conquest,  with  CHAP, 
progressive  dominion,  whether  he  was  alive  or  whe-  ^  ,  ^ '  ^ 
ther  he  was  dead.     Reflecting  on  this  unquestion-      530. 
able  &ct,  we  may  hesitate  to  believe  that  Arthur 
was  victorious  in  all  his  battles",  because,  if  he 
wielded  the  whole  force  of  Britain,  and  only  fought 
to  conquer,  what  rescued  Cerdic,  Ella,  the  son  of 
Hengist,  and  the  invaders  of  Essex  and  East- Anglia 
from  absolute  destruction  ? 

The  Welsh  triads  notice  many  of  Arthur's  friends 
and  warriors ;  and  mention  one  stanza  as  his  com- 
position.    But  this  must  be  mere  tradition. 

Sef  3mt  fy  nhri  chadfarchawg, 
Mael  hir,  a  lAyr  Lluyddawg ; 
A  cholofh  Cymru  Caradawg." 

To  me  there  are  three  heroes  in  battle ; 
Mael  the  tall,  and  Uyr  with  his  army, 
And  Caradawg  the  pillar  of  the  Cymry. 

Arthur  perished  at  last  ingloriously,  in  a  civil  Hb 
feud  with  Medrawd  his  nephew,  who  is  said  to  have 
engrossed  the  affections  of  Gwenhyfer,  his  wife. 
But  as  the  blow  of  Arthur  on  Medrawd  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  mischievous  blows  in  Bri- 
tain**;  this  may  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
Medrawd's  hostility. 

«  Nennius,  c  62.,  8ay»,  UiIb,  "  in  omnibus  bellie  victor  ex- 
titiL"  But  the  author  quoted  by  Higden,  p.  224s  says  more 
probably  of  Cerdic,  who  often  fought  with  Arthur,  «  si  semel 
vinceretur,  alia  vice  acrior  surrexit  ad  pugnam."  -^Gildas,  s.  26., 
implies  an  alternation  of  victory  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bath— 
The  MS*  Chron.  Divis.  cited  by  Langhom,  70.,  affirms  it. 
w  Trioedd  29.  p.  62.  ^  Trioedd  51.  p.  IS. 

T  3 
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BOOK      The  character  of  Medrawd  hm  been  branded 
.  ^^^\  ,  with  much  reproach  by  the  Welsh,  because  their 
5^.     favourite  Arthur  perished  in  the  war  which  he  ex- 
cited.  But  there  is  a  triad,  which  records  his  gentle- 
ness, good  nature,  and  engaging  conversation ;  and 
declares  that  it  was  difficult  to  deny  him  any  re* 
queat^  He  must  have  been  powerfully  supported, 
to  have  raised  an  army  capable  of  confronting  Ar- 
thur in  the  field.    Maelgwn,  who  reigned  in  Gwy- 
neddy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Medrawd's  allies; 
for  Gildas  inculpates  him  for  having  destroyed  the 
king  his  unde,  with  his  bravest  soldiers.'* 
$42.  The  conflict  took  place  at  Camlan,  where  both 

Arthur  and  Medrawd  fell'^:  Arthur,  mortally 
wounded,  was  carried  out  of  the  field.  From  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  he  was  conveyed  into  Somerset- 
shire. Sailing  along  the  shore  they  reached  the 
Uzella,  which  they  ascended,  and  the  king  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  his  friends  in  Glaston- 
bury^, but  their  skiU  could  not  avert  the  fatal 
hour. 
His  death  The  death  of  Arthur  was  long  concealed,  and  a 
eoDcetied.  g  ^Qj  ^^^  ^^g  diffused  amoBg  the  pc^ulace,  that 
he  had  withdrawn  from  the  world  into  some  magi- 
cal region ;  from  which  at  a  future  crisis  he  was  to 
re-a{^pear,  and  to  lead  the  Cymry  in  triumph  through 
the  island.    Why  this  fiction  was  invented,  we  may 


3ft  Triofdd  83.  p.  18. 

^  Gildas,  p.  12. 

37  Thtf  batUe  is  placed  in  5^%  hj  the  Annals  in  WhartonV 
Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  64^. ;  by  many  authors  cited  by  Uslktr, 
Ant.  p.  521. ;  'and  by  Jefty  and  Che  Welch  Brut  ab  Arthur. 

35^  See  Jeffiry's  curious  poem,  his  best  work,  MS5.  Cott.  Lib. 
Vesp.  £.  4.  See  also  GiraUus  Spec  Ecdes.  dist.  ii.  c.  9.  cited 
apud  Usher,  p.  523. 
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now  in  vain  enquire.  It  could  not  repress  the  am*  C  hap* 
Ution  of  the  Saxons,  because  the  temporary  absence  ^  *  ^ 
of  Ardiur  was  sufficient  to  favour  their  wishes ;  and  ^^• 
if  his  living  authority  could  not  prevent  British 
insurrection,  was  it  probable  that  his  residence  in 
anotiier  r^on  would  avail  ?  Yet  Taliesin  indus* 
triously  sang  that  Morgana  promised,  if  he  remained 
a  long  time  with  her,  to  heal  his  wounds  i  and  it  is 
notorious  thait  the  return  of  Arthur  was  a  fond  hope 
of  ihe  people  for  many  ages.  Perhaps  it  was  an' 
illusion  devised  to  avert  the  popular  vengeance  from 
those  who,  by  aiding  Medrawd,  had  contributed  to 
produce  the  lamented  event  ^;  or  perhaps  some, 
a&cting  to  reign  in  trust  for  Arthur,  conciliated 
die  public  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  government, 
by  ^us  representing  that  they  governed  only  for 
him. 

Of  the  family  of  Arthur  we  know  little.  We  Hkfiuniiy. 
hear  of  Noe  in  Caermarthenshire,  reputed  to  be  his 
son;  another  son,  Llechau,  is  cdebrated  as  an 
accomplished  warrior.^  His  sister  Anna  married 
Uew,  brother  of  the  famous  Urien,  and  son  of  Cyn- 
?arch ;  Medrawd  was  her  son.^  The  marriage  of 
Anna  united  the  kings  of  the  northern  Britons  in 
consai^uiiiity  with  Arthur. 

But  though  the  friends  of  Ardiur  concealed  the  His  re- 
place  of  his  interment,  a  future  age  discovered  it  ^^edin 
In  the  year  1189,  when  romance  had  begun  to  "®^- 
magnify  his  fame,  his  body  was  diligently  sought 
for  in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury.     The  drcum- 

^  Matth.  Westing  p.  192.,  declares  that  the  king  voluntarily 
concealed  himself  while  dying,  that  his  enemies  might  not  tri- 
umph, nor  his  firiends  be  molested. 

«  MSSL  Vcsp.  A.  14.  p.  57.    Trioedd  10.  p.  3. 

^^  See  the  genealogy  in  Mr.  Owen*s  Life  of  Lly  warch. 
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BOOK  stances  attending  this  search  give  us  the  first  clear 
,^*"'  ,  and  historical  certainty  about  this  celebrated  man, 
S49.  and  are  ther^ore  wordi  detailing.  They  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  Ginddus  Cambrensis,  who  saw 
both  the  bones  and  the  inscription,  as  well  as  by  a 
monk  oi'the  abbey ;  and  the  same  facts  are  alluded 
to  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  a  contemp<Mrary,  and 
by  others. 

The  substance  of  the  account  of  Ginddus  is 
this.**  Henry  the  Second,  who  twice  visited 
Wales,  had  heard  from  an  ancient  British  bard, 
tliat  Arthur  was  interred  at  Glastonbury,  and  that 
some  pjrramids  marked  the  place.  The  king  com** 
municated  this  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  the  mo- 
nastery, with  the  additional  information,  that  the 
body  had  been  buried  very  deep  to  keep  it  firom 
the  Saxons ;  and  that  it  would  be  found  not  in  a 
stone  tomb,  but  in  a  hollowed  oak.  There  were  two 
pyramids  or  pillars  at  that  time  standing  in  the  ce- 
metery of  the  abbey.  They  dug  between  these  till 
they  came  to  a  leaden  cross  lying  under  a  stone, 
which  had  this  inscription,  and  which  Giraldus 
says  he  saw  and  handled— **  Hie  jacet  s^ultus 
inclytus  Rex  Arthurus  in  insula  Avallonia.'^^ — 
Below  this,  at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  from  the 
surface,  a  coffin  of  hollowed  oak  was  found  con- 
taining bones  of  an  unusual  size.    The  leg-bone 

^3  ITiis  account  of  Giraldus  corresponds  with  that  of  the  monk 
of  Glastonbury,  which  Leland  has  extracted  in  his  Assert.  Art. 
p.  50.;  and  Usher  in  his  Antiq.  p.  117.  Malmsbury  more  briefly 
alludes  to  it,  De  Ant.  Glast. 

^  A  fac-simile  of  this  inscription  is  given  in  ^bson's  Cam- 
den, p.  66.;  and  in  Whitaker's  Manchester,  port  iL  Dr.  Whit- 
aker  was  told  that  the  cross  had  then  lately  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Chancellor  Hughes,  at  Wells.  The  form  of  the 
letters  suits  the  age  of  Arthur* 
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was  three  fingers  (probably  in  their  breadth)  longer  c:  H  A  p. 
than  that  of  the  tallest  man  then  present.     Tliis  v     /^^ 
man  was  pointed  out  to  Giraldus.     The  skull  was      S49. 
large,  and  showed  the  marks  often  wounds.    Nine 
of  these  had  concreted  into  the  bony  mass,  but  one 
had  a  cleft  in  it,  and  the  opening  still  remained ; 
apparently  the  mortal  blow.^ 
.   Giraldus   says,    in    another  place,    that   the 
bones  of  one  of  Arthur's  wives  were  found  th^e 
with  his,  but  distinct,  at  the  lower  end.     Her  yel- 
low hair  lay  apparently  perfect  in  substance  and 
colour,  but  on  a  monk's  eagerly  grasping  and  rais- 
ing it  up^  it  fell  to  dust.^ 

The  bones  were  removed  into  the  great  church 
at  Glastonbury,  and  deposited  in  a  magnificent 
shrine,  which  was  afterwards^  placed,  in  obedience 
to  the  order  of  Edward  I.,  before  the  high  altar. 
He  visited  Glastonbury  with  his  queen,  in  1276, 
and  had  the  shrine  of  Arthur  opened  to  contem- 
plate his  remains.  They  were  both  so  interested 
by  the  sight,  that  the  king  folded  the  bones  of 
Arthur  in  a  rich  shroud,  and  the  queen  those  of 
his  wife;  and  replaced  them  reverentially  in  their 
tomb.^  ^ 

TiiE  circumstances  of  Arthur's  funeral  could  be 
known  only  from  Welsh  traditions.  Giraldus  has 
left  us  one  of  these :  "  Morgan,  a  noble  lady,  pro- 
prietor  of  this  district  and  patroness  of  the  Abbey, 
and  related  to  Arthur,  had  the  king  carried,  after 

^  Matthew  P^uris  notices  the  discovery  of  the  bones,  but  sayi 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  their  digging  the  grave  of  a  monk, 
who  had  an  earnest  desire  to  be  buried  in  that  qpot.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  may  have  been  a  further  inducement  with 
the  convent  to  have  the  spot  dug* 

^  Girald.  Institutio  Principis.  ap.  Lei.  47.  This  work  still 
remains  in  MSS.  in  the  British Museum. 

^  Mon.  Glast.    Lei.  55. 
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B  o  o  K  the  battle  of  Camlan,  to  the  island  called  Glaston* 
-     /_'  bury  to  heal  his  wounds."^    The  same ^facts  are 
*««-      alluded  to  by  Jeflfry,  in  his  elegant  poem,  which 
entitles  him  to  more  literary  respect  than  his  his- 
tory, and  which  contains  more  of  real  British  tra^ 
ditions,^ 

The  pyramids  or  obelisks  that  are  stated  to  have 
marked  the  place  of  Arthur's  interment,  long  re- 
mained at  Glastonbury.  They  had  images  aikl  in- 
scriptions, which  have  not  yet  been  understood, 
but  which  do  not  seem  to  relate  to  Arthur.^  A 
sword,  fancied  to  have  been  his  calibumoi  was  pre- 
sented by  Richard  the  First,  as  a  valuable  gift,  to 
the  king  of  Sicily.  »• 

^  Gir.  in  Speculo  Ecelesiastico,  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.;  and  Ap« 
Lei.  44. 

^  It  18  Still  in  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Since  it  was  no- 
ticed in  this  work,  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  an  account  of  it,  with 
extracts,  in  his  History  of  the  Early  English  Romances, 

^  On  one  of  the  sides  of  the  p3nraniid  that  was  twenty-six 
feet  high,  with  five  sides,  was  a  figure  in  a  pontifical  dress  :  on 
the  second  side  was  a  royal  personage,  with  the  letters  Her, 
Sexi,  Blisyer :  on  the  third,  Wemerest,  Bantomp,  Winewegn : 
the  other  sides  had  also  inscriptions.  The  smaller  pyramid  was 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  had  four  sides  with  inscriptions.  W. 
'  ~  Malms,  de  Antiq.  Glast.  Gale,  iii.  p.  S06,  as  collated  in  my 
copy  by  Heame. 

^^  Usher,  p.  121.  These  are  the  only^circumstances  which 
we  can  present  to  the  reader  as  Arthur's  authentic  history. 
The  remances  about  him  contttn  several  names  of  real  persons, 
and  seem  occasionally  to  allude  to  a  few  real  facts.  But  their 
great  substance  and  main  story  are  so  completely  fabulous,  that 
whatever  part  of  them  was  once  true,  ia  overwhelmed  and  lost 
in  their  fictiims  and  moniftst  falsifications  both  of  manners  and 
history. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

SduUukmeiU  of  ike  Amolo-Saxonb  mi  East  Angua,  MsmciA,  tmd 
EssBz.  —  Arrival  of  Ida  m  Noethumbeeland.  —  Battles  wUk  ike 
Beitoks.  —  Kingdoms  of  Bienicia  and  DnEA. 

X^HILE  Cerdic  and  his  son  were  conflicting  CHAP, 
with  Arthur,  and  the  other  British  kings  ^   -  '    - 
and  chiefs  who  opposed  them  in  Hampshire  and  the 
adjcHning  regions,  several  adventurers  from  the  na- 
tion of  the  Angles  in  Sleswick,  arrived  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  island.     The  chronology  of  their 
invasions  cannot  be  more  definitely  stated  than  by 
the  date  which  an  old  chronicler  has  afiixed  to 
them,  and  which  accords  so  well  with  the  other 
facts  on  this  Subject,  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
intitled  to  our  attention.     Another  more  ancient  Fim  Brri. 
has  mentioned  that  many  petty  chiefs  arrived  in  ]^g^ 
East  Anglia  and  Mercia  in  the  reign  of  Cerdic,  An^ 
and  fought  many  battles  with  the  natives ;  but  as 
they  formed  no  kingdom  and  were  numerous,  their 
names  had  not  been  preserved.'  The  year  in  which 
these  invasions  began  to  occur  is  placed  by  the 
other  annalist  in  527.' 

CoNTEMPORABT  with  thcse  assailants,  a  body  of  Kncdon 
Saxons  planted  themselves  in  Essex,  and  protected  fbunded. 
on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Jutes  in  Kent,      »«. 
and  on  the  north  by  the    adventurers   in    East 
An^a,  they  succeeded  in  founding  a  little  king- 

I  H.  Hunttngd.  p.  315. 
'  M8tt.We8tm.p.l88. 
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BOOK  dom,  about  530^  which  has  little  else  to  attract 
t  .  our  notice,  than  that  it  gradually  stretched  itself 

530.  into  Middlesex,  and  obtained  the  command  of 
London,  then  but  a  flourishing  town  of  trade, 
though  destined  in  a  subsequent  age  to  become 
the  metropolis  of  all  the  Jute,  Saxon,  and  Angli 
kingdoms  of  the  island. 

In  this  state  of  the  contest  between  the  British 
nation  and  their  Saxon  invaders,  while  the  Britons 
yet  masters  of  all  the  island,  from  the  Avon  to  the 
Cornish  promontory  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth  on  the  north,  were  resisting  and  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  son  of  Cerdic  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  unrecorded  adventurers  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  on  the  other,  the  most  formidable  invasion 
occurred  on  the  coast  above  the  H  umber,  which 
the  natives  had  yet  been  called  upon  to  oppose- 
[JbSS."  I"  ^*7,  Ida  led  to  the  region  between  the  Twede 
and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  or  accompanied,  a  fleet  of 
forty  vessels  of  warriors,  all,  of  the  nation  of  the 
Angles,*  Twelve  sons  were  with  him.*  The  chief- 
tains associated  with  him,  or  who  afterwards  joined 
in  his  enterprise,  appointed  him  their  king.*  Ida, 
like  Hengist,  Cerdic,  and  Ella,  traced  his  pedi- 
gree to  Woden,  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Anglo- 

3  The  first  king  was  Erketiwinj  wlio  died  587.    MatL  Westm* 

p.  2oa 

^  Hor.  Wig-  "  In  provincia  Berniciorum,"  p#  2ia  So  Ncja- 
nius  calls  him  the  first  king  or  Bernicia,  p.  1 14. 

*  We  may  record  their  names  ae  specirnens  of  their  family^ 
appellations:  Adda,  Belric,  Theodnc,  Ethelric,  Theodhere* 
Osmer  from  his  queens,  and  Occa^  Ailric,  Ecca,  Oewold, 
Sogor,  and  Sogether.  Most  of  these  are  significant  words, 
or  combinations  of  words  in  the  Saxon  language. 

*  So  Huntingdon  states,  p-  314. 
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rhieftains,  as  well  as  those  of  Norway,  Swe- 

d  Denmark- 

r  part  of  Britain,  between  the  Humber  and      ^y- 

de,  was   occupied  by  Britons  j    but   they  tbeNortk 

vided  into  many  states.     The  part  nearest 

imber,  was  called  Deifyr  by  the  ancient  na- 

Inch,  after  the  Saxon  conquest,  was  named 

and  north  of  Deifyr  was  Bryneicli*  which 

latinised  into  Bernicia.  Deifyr  and  Bry- 
lad  three  so\ereignSj  whose  names  have 
led  to  us :  Gall,  Dyvedel,  and  YsgwnelL 
me  part  of  the  district  between  the  Humber 
;  Clyde,  was  a  state  called  Ileged,  whicli 
the  patron  of  Taliesin,  governed.  In  the 
earest  the  Clyde,  there  were  three  other 
fns,  Rhydderc  the  Generous,  Gwallog  the 

Lleenog,  and  Morgant  Llywarch  Hen 
3yed  a  little  principality  in  Argoed,  Aneurin, 
i  was  the  chief  of  a  district,  called  Godo- 
Lnd  Mynnyddawr  ruled  in  a  part  near  the 

Eiddyn,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  l>e 
^n  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  burgh  of  Edin, 
[a  was  also  a  wledig,  or  sovereign,  in  some 
e  noithern  regions,  who  emigrated  into 
fVales ;  and  Cau  was  another.  All  these, 
ne  otliers,  are  mentioned  in  the  Welsh  re* 

which  prove  that  the  north  of  Britain,  like 
th,  was  divided  amongst  many  sovereign- 
me  of  them  of  very  inconsiderable  size- 
ate  of  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the 
iaxon  invasion,  must  be  always  recollected, 
lie  facility  and  permanency  of  the  Saxon 
tts  are  adverted  to,^     From  the  K\  mrv,  or 

or  these  facts  Nennuis  —  Cftradoc*s  Life  of  Gildas  — 
ah   Triads  —  Aiieunir^  (indodUk  —  TaHesJn*t<  Foenis 
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BOOK  Britons,  having  retained  possession  of  much  of 
^  -  '  *  this  country,  for  some  time  after  the  Saxon  inva- 
547  sions,  a  large  portion  of  it  was  called  Cumbria; 
which  is  the  Latin  name  by  which  their  states  or 
kingdoms  in  these  parts  have  been  usually  ex- 
pressed. As  the  Saxon  conquests  spread,  the  ex- 
tent of  British  Cumbria  was  diminished,  and  the 
most  noted  of  the  Briti^^h  race,  who  Iiad  any  Cum- 
brian kingdom  in  these  parts,  were  the  Ystrad* 
clwyd,  who  maintained  what  has  been  called  the 
Strat  Clyde  kingdom.  The  word,  Y-strad-clyd, 
literally  impoits  the  valley  of  the  Clyde ;  and  the 
region  they  occupied,  was  therefore  about  the 
Clyde,  After  enduring  wars,  with  various  fortune, 
with  the  Britons,  the  Dairiads,  and  the  Piks,  their 
little  kingdom  was  destroyed  in  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century.  Alclyde,  which  means  the  height 
of  the  Clyde,  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Y-strad- 
clyde ;  and  was  in  all  likelihood  the  present  Dun- 
barton.  This  circumstance  increases  the  probabi- 
lity, that  the  Eiddyn,  another  town  in  these  parts 
which  Mynnyddawr  governed  at  this  period,  was  the 
town  on  the  Forth,  almost  parallel  with  Al-clyde, 
and  which  has  long  become  illustrious,  under  the 
name  of  Edinburgh.  Another  British  state  be- 
tween the  Y-strad'clyde,  and  the  Saxons,  seems  to 
have  existed  so  late  as  the  tenth  century;  as  Eu- 
genius,  or  Owen,  king  of  the  Cumbri,  is  then 
mentioned.'* 


—  Cotton.   MSS»  Vesp.    A*  14?.  —  Llywarch    Hen's  Poems  — 
Bodedd  y  Saint.  2  W.  Arch, 

^  Mr.  Piakerton  distinguishes  the  kingdom  of  Stralclyde 
from  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria,  Inq.  Higt.  Scot^  u  p.  GO  -  9d. 
But  we  must  add  to  this  opinion,  the  recoltection  that  there 
were  ma[iy  British  Rtatesj  at  the  time  of  Idti'tJ  invasion* 

11 
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defence  of  tlie  Britons,  according  to  the  C  HA  P 
which  remain  in  the  manuscripts  of*  their 
t  poets,  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  vi- 

in  these  districts  j  and  their  warriors  have 
?d  a  liberal  meed  of  praise,  from  the  bards 
they  patronised. 

Lheae,  Urien»  the  chief  of  Reged,  has  been  Urienof 
X tolled.  He  was  the  son  of  Cynvarc,  the  ^^ 
'  Taliesin  has  addressed  to  him  several 
,  with  warm  panegyric ;  and  alludes  to  hini 
ers.  In  tliese  he  calls  him  the  head  of  the 
;  the  shield  of  warriors ;  the  most  generous 
El ;  bounteous  as  the  sea ;  the  thunderbolt  of 
rmry.    He  compares  his  onset  to  the  rushing 

waves ;  and  to  tlie  iiery  meteors  moving 
the  heavens,  ^^  But  though  he  notices  him 
raged  in  many  battles '^  he  has  only  dis- 
'  described  the  battle  of  Argoed  Llwylahi, 
\e  battle  of  Gwenystrad. 
Ida  was  the  war-king,  who  led  the  Angles 
t  the  Britons  in  these  parts,  it  was  with  his 
,  that  Urien  and  his  sons  and  friends  so 
y  combated,  Ida  is  not  named  in  the  Welsh 
r ;  because  they  have  chosen  to  stigmatize  the 
t;r  by  a  reproachful  epithet.  They  call  him 
IdM-yn'^    the  flame-bearer,    or  destroyer;  a 


vera]  triads  mention  him  and  hia  family,  as  abo  Lly- 

Hen,  and  Taliesin, 

;e  the  Y&peii  TaJiesin,  p.  57-  Canu  Urien  Reged,  p.  55,; 

J  other  poems  addressed  to  Unen, 

js  in  h»8  Canu  i  Urien,  p,  57. 

laniddwyn  ia  also  mentioned  in  the  triads ;  but  it  is  for 

ntune  which  some  ludies  will  not  permit  either  the  brave 

good  to  escape.     His  wife»  Bun,  is  classed  among  the 


J 


I 
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^  9ii^  ^  ^^^^  which  implie!^  the  devastations  that  accom- 
^  - /,_*  panied  his  progress*     As  the  elegy  of  Llywarch 
^^'^'      Hen^  on  Urien,  expresses   that  he   conquered  in 
the  land  of  Biyneich,  or  Bcrnicia^*;  we  must  in- 
fer,   that    he    was    frequently   successfid   against 
Ida;  and  two  of  his  most  fortunate  battles  appear 
to  be  those  which  Taliesin  has  selected   for  his 
praise. 
Battle  of         The  bard  states,  that  on  a  Saturdayj  the  inva- 
LJ^^.      ^^^''^^>   ii^dcr   "  the  destroyer,"  hastened  w  ith  four 
divisions,    to   surround  Goddeu  and  Reged,   the 
scat  of  Urien*s  government-     They  spread  from 
Argoed  to  Arfynnydd,  and  demanded  submission 
and  hostages, 

Owen,  the  son  of  Urien,  and  his  friend  CcDau, 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposal,  Urien  then  in- 
dulged their  ardour.     He  exclaimed, 

Being  assembled  for  oor  coantry, 
Let  ug  elevate  our  banners  above  the  mountains  ; 
And  push  forward  our  forces  over  the  bordena ; 
And  lift  our  spears  above  tJic  warriors'  heads  ; 
And  rush  upon  the  Destroyer  in  bis  army ; 
And  slay  both  Ijim  and  liis  followers ! 

Impressed  ^dtli  his  patron's  valour,  Taliesin  de- 
clares, that  when  he  was  declining  with  age,  he 


British  women  who  were  notorious  for  unchastity.  Trioedd, 
p.  56*  It  would  seem  from  this  tradition  that  he  had  married 
a  British  lady. 

^*  Llywarch  Hen,  Welsh  Arch,  p.  104-  Mr,  Owen,  now 
Dr,  Owen  Pugbe  published  a  translation  of  this  ancient  bard, 
which,  though  wanting  «ome  revisal,  intitles  him  to  the  thanks 
of  all  the  friends  of  British  literature 
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e  unable  to  meet  death  with  smiles,  unless  c  tf  A  p. 
raising  UrienJ^  •— llw 

rii:a  conflict  witli  Ida,  was  at  the  mound       547. 
lystrad,  literally,    **  the  pleasant  valley."  Battle  of 
tons  of  Cattiaeth  assembled  round  Urien,  gtraS/^" 
ig  of  victorious  battle."   Taliesin,  wlio  was 
n  tlie  struggle,  thus  describes  it : 

the  fields,  nor  the  woods,  gave  safety  to  the  ^oe^ 

ic  shout  of  the  Britons  came 

ravo  raging  against  tlic  shore  — 

e  briiii'e  warriorij  in  array; 

er  the  mornings  how  mangled  I 

e  tumult  of  the  perbhiug  hosts  ; 

Oil  gprmging  forward  and  moistening  the  ground. 

trad  was  defended  by  a  rampart : 

1,  on  the  earth,  no  longer  verdant,  / 

t  the  pass  of  the  ford, 

od-sialned  men  dropping  their  arms ; 

h  terror  1  — 

;d  the  brave  chief  of  Ueged ; 

i  reddened  brow, 

e  rushed  on  his  enemies  at  Llec  gwen  Calystan : 

*  bird  of  rage  was  his  sword  on  their  bucklers : 

fielded  with  deadly  fate, 

:siN  renews  his  wish  not  to  die  pleasantly, 
e  w*as  praising  Urien.** 
Es  the  patriotic  \alour  of  Urien,  which  he 
praises  with  all  the  artifice,  and  sometimes 
exaggerations  of  poetry*^;  Taliesin  extols 

sin,  p.  53< 
sin,  p*  52* 
specimen  may  be  added : 

lat  noise  is  that?  Does  the  earth  shake? 
is  it  the  swelling  sea  tliat  roars? 
there  be  a  sigli  in  tlie  dingle; 
it  not  Urien  who  thrusts  ? 

[.  U 
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BOOK  highly  lii^  hherality.     This  is  the  theme  of  several 
poems-  ^' 

Urien  was  also  commemorated  by  his  bardic 
friendj  Llywarch  Hen,  who  has  left  an  elegy  upon 
him.  After  bravely  resisting  the  Saxons,  it  was 
the  misfortune  of  Urien  to  be  involved  in  one  oi 
tliose  civil  contests  which  were  at  this  period  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  Britons.  As  he  was  be- 
sieging one  of  the  descendants  and  successors  oJ 
Ida,  in  Holy  Island,,  he  was  slain  by  Llovan  Law- 
defiro,  or  Llovan  with  the  detested  hand,  an 
emissary  ot^  Morgant,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Northern  BritonsJ'*  Llyw^arch's  elegy  celebrate? 
the  British  king  with  much  earnest  sympathy,  bul 
in  rude  and  warlike  strains.  ^* 


If  there  be  a  J^igli  on  the  mountains ; 
Ib  it  not  Urien  who  conquers  ? 
If  there  be  a  sigh  on  the  slope  of  the  hills ; 
Is  it  not  Urien  who  wounds  ? 
If  there  be  a  sigh  of  dismay  ; 
Is  it  not  from  the  assault  of  Urien  ?  ^^ 

There  is  no  refuge  from  him ; 
Nor  will  there  be  from  famine, 
"  To  those  who  seek  plunder  near  him  f 

His  wrath  is  death ) 

Can,  Urien f  p.  56,     ' 

^^  See  the  Dadalwch  Urien,  which  is  translated  in  the  Vindi 
cation  of  the  ancient  British  Poems,  now  annexed  to  this  work 
See  at  so  the  Songs  to  Urien  in  1  Welsh  Arch.  p.  55, 
is  Nenn.  Gen.  p,  1 17»  Trioedd,  38*  p*  9* 
*»  Marwnad  Lly.  Hen.  W,A.  p.  103—107-  As  LlywarcF 
Hen  is  one  of  the  British  bards  of  the  sixth  century,  the  ge 
nu  in  en  ess  of  whose  poem^  is  strongly  marked ,  I  will  translate: 
some  extracts  from  his  Elegy  on  Urien  of  Reged.  He  begins 
with  an  abrupt  address  to  his  Bpear^. 
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N,  one  of  the  sons  of  Urien,  was  also  dis-  C  ha  p 
tied  for  his  brave  resistance  to  the  Angles  v  ^  /  ^ 

547. 

. Hit  son 

Owen. 

me  rush  forward,  thou  ashen  piercer ! 
ce  thine  aspect  hi  the  conflict! 

better  to  kill  than  to  parley. 

me  rush  forward ^  tliou  ashen  piercer ! 
er  and  sullen  as  the  laugh  of  die  sea 
(  the  bursting  tumult  of  the  battle, 
Urien  of  Reged  the  vehement  and  stubborn. 

eaf^Ie  to  his  foe  tn  his  thrust,  brave  as  generous. 
he  angry  warfare,  certain  of  victory 
i  Unen,  ardent  in  his  grasp. 


!ar  by  my  side  a  head ; 

!  head  of  Urien  I 

I  conrteouB  leader  of  his  army ; 

on  his  white  boson i  the  raven  is  feeding, 
was  a  shield  to  his  country ; 

course  wm  a  wheel  in  battle, 
ter  to  me  w'buld  be  his  life  than  his  mead : 
was  a  city  to  old  ago  ; 
!  head,  the  noblest  pillar  of  Britain. 

&ar  a  head  that  supported  me ! 
here  any  Icnowri  but  he  welcomed  ? 
le  to  my  hand  ! 
lere  is  he  that  feasted  me  ? 

^ar  a  head  from  tlie  mountain : 
^  Hp$  foaming  with  blood. 
^  to  Keged  from  this  day. 

y  arm  has  not  shrunk 
lit  my  breast  is  greatly  troubled. 
[y  heart!  is  it  not  brnken? 
he  head  1  bear  supported  me. 
U  2 
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Battle  of 
Cattraeth 


TheGo- 
dodin  of 
Aneurin. 


BOOK  memorates  other  British  heroes :  but  as  it  would 
III 

be  useless  to  revive  a  catalogue  of  names,  long 

since  forgotten,  they  need  not  be  enumerated  here. 

That  conflict  bet^veen  the  Saxons  and  Britons, 
which  occupies  the  largest  space  in  the  ancient 
British  poetry,  is  the  battle  or  destruction  of 
Cattraeth.  It  forms  the  subject  of  the  Gododin 
of  Aneurin^,  a  poem  much  alluded  to  and  venerated 
by  the  poets  of  Wales,  and  which  has  procured  for 
him,  among  them,  the  title  of  the  king  of  the  bards. 
He  was  a  chieftain  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  in  the  sixth  century  j  and  perished  at  last 
from  the  blow  of  an  axe,  inflicted  by  one  Eiddyn, 
who  has  been  therefore  classed  a-R  one  of  the  three 
foul  assassins  of  Britain.^ 

As  it  contains  no  regular  narration  of  incident, 
and  no  introductory  annunciation  of  its  subject* 
but  consists  chiefly  of  stanzas  but  little  connected, 
on  the  feats  and  praises  of  the  chieftains  whom  it 
commemorates ;  and  as  it  records  places  and  British 
heroes,  whose  names,  liowever  notorious  in  their 
day,  are  not  preserv  ed  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  what  precise  event  or  locality  it  actually 
applies.  That  the  warriors  mentioned  were  the 
contemporaries  of  Aneurin  is  clear,  trora  its  con- 
tents", but  tWs  is  all  tliat  we  can  with  certainty  infer. 

^  It  is  the  first  poem  printed  in  the  Archafolpgy  of  Wales, 

1  printed  a  translation  of  the  first  seventy-three  lines,  in  the 
"  Vindication  of  the  ancient  Brki&h  Poems/* 

24  u  Xair  anikd  gyflafen  ynys  Prydain.  Eiddyn  mab  Einygan 
a  laddwys  Aneurin  Gwawdrydd  mydeym  beird."     Triad  *7, 

2  WeMb  Arch.  p.  65.,  and  see  p.  9- 

2*  Thus  he  says  he  saw  what  he  describes: 
**  I  saw  the  scene  from  the  high  land  of  Adoen. 
I  saw  the  men  in  complete  order  at  dawn  at  Adoeiu 
And  the  head  of  Dyfnwal  raven*  were  consimiing*" 
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s  been  usually  supposed  to  record  a  battle,  CHAP. 
1  the  collected  Britons  of  the  north,  under  v  -  -,^ 
lawr  of  Eiddyn,  which  has  been  assumed  to      ^7. 
burgh,  and  the  Saxons  of  Ida,  or  his  suc- 

The  issue  was  calamitous  to  the  Britons ; 
3f  above  360,  who  wore  the  golden  torques, 
k  of  their  nobility,  only  three  escaped,  of 
he  bard  was  one.*  This  unfortunate  re- 
undeniably  stated ;  and  it  is  as  manifestly 
[  to  the  Britons  having  previously  indulged 
:cess  of  mead. 

ECENT    writer    on    Cambrian    mythology.  The  new 
magination  has  been  as  active  as  such  an  ^^^^^ 
mbject  could  excite  it  to  be,  has  strenuously 
that  the  Gododin  records  the  famous  mas- 

the  British  nobles  by  Hengist^    That  it 


eis  y  dull  o  ben  tir  Adoen. 

eis  y  wyr  tyll  vawr  gan  u  aur  Adoen. 

n  Dyvynaul  vrych  brein  ae  cnoyn. 

God.  W.  A.  p.  13. 

Aza  of  the  Gododin  thus  states  the  result : 
Rrarriors  went  to  Cattraeth.    They  were  famous. 

and  mead,  from  gold,  had  been  their  liquors — 
e  heroes,  and  three  score,  and  three  hundred, 

the  golden  torques. 

lose  who  hastened  after  the  jovial  excess, 
e  escaped  only  three  from  the  power  of  the  swords, 
two  war-dogs,  Aeron  and  Cynon  Dayarawd, 
I  from  the  flowing  blood, 
reward  of  my  blessed  muse.'*  Godod.  p.  4. 

Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  British  Druids,  p.  318-^ 
its  author,  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  I  wish  to  speak 
i  than  mere  respect,  because  his  remarks  on  the  ancient 
erature,  in  this  work  and  in  his  Celtic  researches, 
isplaying  the  same  creative  imagination,  which  per- 
i  injures  Mr.  Whitaker's  historical  investigations,  have 
U  4 
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B  O  o  K  neitiier  mentions  Hengist  nor  Gwrtheyrn,  iias  nd 
appeared  to  him  to  be  an  objection.^'  He  support! 
his  opinion  by  an  lauisually  free  translation,  anc 
by  a  sanguine  commentary. 

This  translation  contains  so  much  iancy,  and  h 
in  parLs  so  forcibly  adapted  to  the  conjecture,  anc 
the  whole  is  removed  so  much  from  the  plain  litera 
sense,  that  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  dismiss  th< 
new  hypothesis,  as  the  illusion  of  a  warm  imagin 
ation.  If  the  poem  has  any  relation  to  the  inci 
dent,  which  has  become  the  subject  of  the  traditior 
alluded  to,  that  incident  cannot  be  attached  U 
Hengist,  and  did  not  occur  in  the  manner  hintec 
by  Nennius,  and  detaiJed  by  Jeifry.» 

The  prevailing  subject  of  the  poem,  continualh 
repeated  in  every  second  or  third  stanza,  is  tht 
mtoxication  of  the  Britons,  from  some  great  feasi 
of  mead,  previous  to  the  battle  »     So  far  the  poem 

yet  in  many  parts  thrown  great  light  on  the  venerable  remain 
of  the  British  bards,  and  contributed  to  gain  for  them  more 
attention  than  they  have  bcun  accustomed  to  receive. 

•-'«  Mr.  Davies  thinks  that  he  .races  various  allusions  to  them 
and  to  Ambrosius;  buttlie  same  latitmle  of  construction  in  this 
respect  would  almost  make  any  poem  mean  any  thing. 
^  The  difference  of  opinion    between    Mr.  Davics  and    all 
former  readers  of  the  Gododin,  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in 
his  own  words:  "  I  also  perceived,  that  the  great  catastrophe 
which  the  bard  deplores,  u.<7,  „«/,  as  it  has  been  generally  renre 
sented,  the  fall  of  360  nobles  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  which 
they  had  rushed  forth  in  a  state  of  intoxication;  5uf,  the  mas 
sacrc  of  360  unarmed  British  noble..,  in  time  of  peace,  and  at  J 
feast,  where  they  had  been  arranged  promiscuously  with  armed- 
Saxons,    p  321.     On  this  I  will  only  remark,  that  the  former 
opinion  IS  the  manifest  literal  import  of  the  poets  words     TTio 
new  conjecture  requires  the  ingenious  author's  commentary,  a* 
well  as  an  adapted  translation  to  make  it  at  all  probable. 
^     They  u-cnt  to  Cattraeth  : 
Loquacious  were  their  hosts. 
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he'  tradition  correspond ;  and  all  the  British  CHAP. 
\  perished  but  three,   another  coincidence,  v     /,   ^ 
J  Aneurin,  according  to  the  unvarying  »tat«-      ^^'^■ 
of  the  Welsh  literature,  lived  in  the  early  part  its  want 
5  sixth  ^century,  and  was  contemporary  with  ''/fountia* 
;in,  who  mentions  him*^;  and  as  the  bard  was 
If  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  conflict,  and  a 
^e  from  it**,  it  cannot  have  occurred  till  some 

Fale  mead  had  been  their  feast,  and  was  their  poison. 

God.  p.  2. 
lany  other  passages  ^ 

Gwyr  A  aeth  Gattraeth  vedvaeth  vedwn.  Ibid. 

Med.yvynt  melyn  melys  maglawr.  Ibid. 

Cyt  yven  vedd  gloew  wrth  liw  babir, 

Cyt  vei  da  ei  vlas  y  gaJB  bu  bin  Ibid. 

be  bard  says  he  partook  of  the  wine  and  mead  there  ; 
Yveis  y  win  a  med  y  MordaL  God.  p.  h 

)  Mr.  Davies  acknowledges,  p.  317.;  and  adds,  **  Edward 
refers  the  sera  of  the  Gododin  to  the  year  510,  and  this 
ly  upon  the  authority  of  the  ancient  MS.  which  he  ijiiotes 
same  passage,"  p.  S21. 

i  his  Anrec  Urien,  p.  51.    In  like  manner  Aneurin  speaks 
esin: 

I  Aneurin  will  do 

What  is  known  to  Taliesin, 

The  partaker  of  my  mind.  God.  p.  7- 

Aneurin  thus  mentions  his  captivity : 
In  the  earthy  abode. 
With  the  iron  chain 

About  the  top  of  my  two  knees ;  ,      , 

From  the  mead. 

From  the  festive  horns,  ' 

From  the  host  at  Cattraeth.  God,  p-  7. 
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^  HI?  ^  *^^^  ^^^  Hengist  had  died."  To  this  decisive 
evidence,  from  its  chronology,  may  be  added  a 
remark,  that  although  to  the  praise  oi  his  several 
heroes,  or  of  their  exploits,  he  annexes,  almost 
invariably,  a  lamentation  of  then-  festive  indulgence; 
yet  this  is  not  accompanied  with  any  specific  charge 
of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Saxons.*^  If  it 
related  to  the  reported  massacre,  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  the  poet's  mind  would  have  been  to  have 
inveighed  against  the  Saxons  for  their  perfidy ; 
instead  of  so  continuously  censuring  the  Britons 

*•  Mr.  Davies  escapes  the  difficulties  of  chronology  hy  three 
large  suppositions*  Fir^t^  he  supposes,  that  though  Hengist 
came  in  449,  yet  that  the  reputed  massacre  did  not  occur  till 
472.  But  though  Hengist  was  then  alive*  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
states,  that  he  obtained  his  kingdom  after  a  battle  in  455;  and 
that  in  457,  after  another  battle,  the  Britons  abandoned  Kent. 
Another  battle,  in  which  twelve  BHtish  leaders  f€]I»  occurred  in 
465.  After  such  transactions  as  these,  such  a  confiding  banquet 
was  not  likely  to  have  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Britons,  nor 
was  such  a  massacre  wanted  to  give  Hengist  that  kingdom, 
which  he  had  both  acquired  and  maintained.  His  second  and 
third  will  best  speak  for  themselves ;  "  There  is  no  improbability 
in  Aneurin's  having  attended  the  feast,  as  a  young  bard,  in  472, 
and  his  having  bewailed  the  friends  of  his  youth,  thirij^-eij^hl 
years  afterwards ,  when  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  foe, 
and  was  confined  in  a  dreary  dungeon p"  p,  322.  Yet  according 
to  Aneurin's  own  e^tpressions  in  the  preceding  note,  the  cap- 
tivity seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  referred  to  the  destruction  at 
Cattraeth.    His  words  are  : 

Yn  y  ty  deyerin 
Catuyn  heyernin 
Am  benn  vy  deulin 
O  ved  o  vuelin 
O  Gattraeth  wnin. 

Then  follows  the  passage,  in  note  32»,  on  himself  and  Taliesin* 

^  Mr.  Davies  believes  he  discerns  such  charges.  But  the 
supposed  allusions  are  not  direct,  and  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  natural  construction  of  the  passages  no  applied. 
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inebriety*  If  Hengist  had  invited  them  C  HA  P, 
iquet  of  peace  and  friendship,  it  was  not  -  .  '_  -- 
latiiral,  but  it  was  even  laudable^  according 
jstoms  of  that  age,  that  the  festivity  should 

to  intoxication.  As  it  is  not  likely  that 
h  ever  witnessed  a  public  banqnet  without 
lination,  it  could  not  justly  form,  nor  would 
m  made  a  subject  of  inculpation, 
the  Gododin  should  commemorate  so  many 
hieis,  Ceawg^,  Cynon,  Madawg,  Tulvw^lch, 
lawg,  Cyvwlch,  Caradawg^  Owen,  Eidiol, 
irt  and  Aeddanj  and  yet  not  actually  name 
fwrthyrn,  Guortemir,  or  Ambrosius,  can- 
strengthen  the  inference,  that  it  has  no  con- 
th  the  latter;  for  why  should  some  be  men- 
iirectly  and  plainly,  and  oUiers,  the  most 
tit  in  rank  and  power,  be  never  named,  but 

as  he  thinks,  by  some  periphrasis  ? 
locality  of  the  incident,  alluded  to  in  the 
jeems  also,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
neonsistent  with  the  massacre  imputed  to 
L  It  fixes  the  scene  at  Cattraeth,  and  it 
that  the  people  of  Deira  and  Bemicia  were 
onflict^''   Cattraeth  has  been  always  placed 

\  hero,  whose  name  beging  four  of  the  stanzas  of  the 
d  who&e  praise  seems  to  be  their  importj  has  been  con- 
r  Mr.  Dairies,  contrary  to  all  fonner  translations,  into 
U  But  by  the  same  mode  of  interpretation^  when  wc 
I  the  names  Hengist,  Cicero,  and  Naso,  we  may,  if  we 
m  OUT  Saxon  ancestor  into  a  war-horse;  the  Roman  ora* 
bean  :  and  the  poet  of  the  metamorphoses  into  a  nose* 

Of  the  men  of  Dewyr  and  Bryneich : 

The  dreadful  ones ! 

Twenty  huadred  perished  in  an  hour. 

O  wyr  Dewyr  a  Bryneich  dyclirawr 

IJgeincant  cu  divant  yn  un  awn  God.  p.  2. 
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^  ni^  ^  ^^  *^^  northern  districts.  So  has  Eidyn,  from  whicl 
N.  ■/■■/  Mynnydawg  carne^  whose  courteousness  is  repeat 
5<7.  edly  praised  in  the  poem,  and  whom  in  its  natural 
construction  it  mentions  as  the  commander  of  tJit 
British  force.  His  hoist  is  also  mentioned  iji  the 
conflict,  not  as  if  he  was  feasting  with  a  small  re< 
tinue,  but  as  his  warlike  tribe ^=*j  and  it  is  corres- 
pondent with  this  view  that  the  Triads  mention  \m 
host  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  as  one  of  the  thret 
gallant  hosts  of  Britain,  because  they  followed  theii 
chiefs  at  their  own  cliarge,  ^ 

The  natural  import  of  the  poem  is,  that  the  Bri 
tons  had  fought  hastily  on  one  of*  their  festive  days. 
And  this  leads  us  to  infer,  that  they  might  have 
been  surprised  by  an  unexpected  advance  of  the 
Saxon  forces.  That  360  nobles,  intoxicated  at  a  pre- 
vious banquet,  shoidd  have  perished  in  this  battle, 
and  that  360  should  be  the  number  said  to  have  been 
massacred  by  Hengist  at  his  feast,  are  coincidences 
that  lead^the  mind  to  believe  there  may  be  some 
connection  between  the  two  incidents.  But  every 
other  circumstance  is  so  unlike^  that  we  may  more 

^  ^  The  Gorgordd  Mynnydawc  mwyn  vawr:  "  the  hcMt  ol 
Mjrnnydawg  the  Courteoui,*'  is  mentioned  In  several  pafisages: 
as 

Rac  Gorgordd  Mynydawc  mwyzi  vawr. — Twice  in  p,  2* 
He  18  alfio  noticed  in  p.  10.  and  1 L    The  last  ii 

Of  the  host  of  Mynnydawg  there  escaped 
But  one  weapon. 

Mr.  Davies  transforms  this  proper  name  into  an  epithet,  imply* 
ing  mountain  chief;  and  then  i^upposes  it  to  mean  Vortigem, 
because  North  Wales  is  a  mountainous  region,  and  Vortigem 
was  the  lord  of  it,  p.  322. 
^  See  Triad  79.;  2  Welch  Arch.  p.  69.;  and  Triad  36,  p,a. 
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bly  suppose,  that  the  actual  event  occurred  c  H  A  P. 
Ltle,  as  Aneurin  has  exhibited  it;  and  upon 
ise,  as  we  have  suggested,  and  that  tradition 
oneously  attached  it  to  the  first  Saxon  in^ 
and  feigned  the  banquet  and  its  calamitous 
lences  to  be  the  result  of  a  premeditated 
ry  on  a  festive  invitation  ;  or  that  they  are 
ley  have  been  always  tlxnight  to  be,  really 
:  transactions. 

same  conflict  is  alluded  to  in  other  poems; 
disastrous  issue  and  the  inebriety,  not  the 
perfidy,  is  the  usual  topic,  ^  Even  Golyd- 
lo  mentions  the  massacre  of  Hengist,  has  no 

so  mentioned  in  a  poem  printed  in  tlie  Welsh  Archai- 

a  part  of  Taliesins  Dyhuddbnt  Elphinj  ihougli  it  ob* 

egins  as  tfiat  end^     Mr*  Dm  vies  found  it  to  be  in  one 

tended  to  Ane urines  Gododin,  Celt-  Res«  574*     Tlie 

nay  be  thus  translated : 

A  year  of  sorrow 

For  the  men  of  Cattraeth  I 

They  nourished  nie. 

Their  steel  blades ; 

Their  mead ; 

Their  violence ; 

And  their  fetters,  1  W-  Arch,  p.  21. 

orchan  Cynveljn,  the  incantation  of  Cynbelyn,  it  h 
ktioned,  ai  if  by  Aneurin  himself: 

ee  warriora,  and  three  score,  and  tliree  hundred, 

\t  to  the  tumult  at  Cattraeth. 

hose  that  hastened 

Jie  bearers  of  the  mead, 

ept  three,  none  returned* 

on  and  Cattraeth 
h  song*  they  preserve, 
[  me  —  for  my  blood  they  bewailed  me  — 
son  of  the  omen  tire, 
J  made  a  ransom, 
pure  gold,  and  steel,  and  silver.  Ibid.  p.  6 J . 
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Slow  pro- 
gress of 
theAngles, 


BOOK  allusimi  to  Cattraeth  or  Myiinydawg,  nor  gives  any 
.  'j  intimation  that  it  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  Go- 
dodin.** 

The  progress  of  the  Angles  in  the  north  was 
slow  and  difficult.  The  Britons  appear  to  have 
fought  more  obstinately  in  these  parts  tlian  in  any 
other.  Three  of  their  kings,  bcBides  Urien  and  his 
son,  are  named,  Ryderthen,  Guallawc^  and  Mor- 
cant**,  as  maintaining  the  struggle  against  the  sons 
of  Ida,  and  with  alternate  success.  Sometimes  the 
Britons,  sometimes  the  Angles  conquered.  After 
one  battle,  the  latter  were  driven  into  an  adjoining 
island,  and  were  for  three  days  besieged  there *^\ 
till  Urien,  tlieir  pursue  r^  was  assjissinated,  by  an 
agent  of  Morcant,  one  of  the  British  kings  that  had 
joined  him  in  the  attack  on  tlie  invaders.  The 
motive  to  this  atrocious  action  was  the  military 
fame  which   Urien   was  acquiring,**     The   short 

^*  The  golden  torques  mentioned  by  Aneurin  wok  then  worn 
in  Britain.  "  In  1692,  an  ancient  golden  torques  was  dug  up 
near  the  castle  of  Harlech,  in  Merionethshire*  It  is  a  wreathed 
bar  of  gold,  or  perhi^s  three  or  four  rods  jointly  twisted,  about 
four  feet  long,  flexile,  but  naturally  bending  only  one  way  in 
form  of  a  hat  band;  it  is  hooked  at  both  ends :  it  is  of  a  round 
form,  about  an  inch  in  circumference,  and  weigh g  eight  ouncei^/ 

Gibson's  Additions  to  Camden,  p.  658,  ed.  1695 Bonduca 

wore  one,  Xiphelin.  Epit.  Dianfg*  p,  J  69>  ed.  H.  S.  15^1 ;  and 
the  Gauls  used  them,  Livy,  lib.  xx3£vt.  c.  44),  GIb«on  quotes 
a  passage  of  Virgil,  .£neid,  lib.  v.  v.  559*,  which  implies  that 
the  Trojan  youth  wore  them,— Llywareh,  p,  1S5*,  sfiy8>  that 
his  twenty-four  sons  were  eudorchawg,  or  wearers  of  the  golden 
torques,  which,  from  the  above  description,  we  perceive  w9B 
not  a  chain. 
^  Nennius  Geneal.  p.  117-  ^^  Keunius,  p,117* 

^  Nenn.  p.  117*  The  Welsh  Triads  mention  this  murder 
in  noticing  the  three  foul  assassins  of  Britain,  '*  Llofai> 
Llawddmo,  who  killed  Urien,  the  son  of  Cyiifarch,"  Trioedd 
88,   2W,A.  p.  9. 
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f  Ida's  six  immediate  successors,  induce  us  CHAP, 
ose  them  to  have  been  shortened  by  the  .     ^^    ^ 
deaths  of  destructive  warfare.  "** 
death  of  Ida,  in  559^  produced  a  division  of  idi*'* 
ciates.     His  son  Adda  succeeded;  but  one  *%5f. 
lied  chieftains,  also  a  descendant  of  Woden, 
Bernicia,  and  sought  with  those  who  foU 
iim  a  new  fortune,  by  attacking  the  British 
a  of  Deifyr,  between  the  Tweed  and  the 
r*     This  chief  lain  was  named  EUa,  and  he 
ied  in  conquering  this  district,  in  which  he 
he  Angle  kingdom  of  Deira,  and  reigned  in 
lirty  years,*     Yet  though  able  to  force  an 
liment  in  tliis  country,  many  years  elapsed 
t  was  completely  subdued;  for  Ehiit't,  which 
t  of  Yorkshire,  was  not  conquered  till  the 
f  his  son,  who  expelled  from  it  Certic,  its 
king.^" 

Jute,  three  Saxon,  and  three  Angle  king-  Estaiiibh^ 
ere  thus  established  in  Britain  by  the  year  "h^^Lc^lr^ 


[1  Kent*  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  East  Ang- 
nicia^  and  Deira.  Another  Angle-kingdom 
out  twenty-six  years  afterwards  added  in 
,  which  became  in  time  more  powerful  and 
ted  than  any  other,  except  that  of  the  West 
,  who  at  last  conquered  it.  This  kingdom 
cia  made  the  eighth  which  these  bold  ad- 
srs  succeeded  in  founding.  It  was  formed 
*st  of  alL  The  first  enterprises  of  the  Angles 
the  district  in  which  it  was  raised^  were 


chy* 


IS   his  son   Adda,  his  eldest  son,  reigned  but  seven 
! lappa,  five;  Theodulf^  one;  Freothulf,  seven;  TKeo- 
en:  and  Ethel  He,  two.     Flor,  Wig,  2S1, 
rWig.  221-     Sax,  Ch,  m 
nn.  Geneal.  p*  HT- 
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BOOK  those  of  inferior  chieftains,  whose  names  have  not 

in 
^        '  J  survived  their  day ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at 

560.  first  considered  as  a  i>art  of  Deira,  or  an  appendage 
to  it.  Its  foundation  is  dated  in  5S6**^  But  al- 
though Crida  is  named  as  its  first  sovereign,  yet  it 
was  his  grandson,  Penda,  who  is  represented  as 
having  first  separateii  it  from  tlie  dominion  of  the 
northern  Angles.^* 

When  we  contemplate  the  slow  progresa  of  the 
Saxon  conquests,  and  the  insulated  settlement  ol' 
the  first  adventurersj  we  can  hardly  repress  onr  sur- 
prise, that  any  invader  should  liave  effected  a  per- 
manent residence.  Hengist  was  engaged  in  hostil- 
ity for  almost  all  his  lite  ;  the  safety  o£  Ella,  in  Sus^ 
sex,  was  little  less  precarious.  The  forces  of  either 
were  so  incommensurahle  with  the  numbers  and 
bravery  of  the  people  they  attacked^  that  nothing 
seems  to  have  saved  them  from  expulsion  or  anni<* 
hilation,  but  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  natives. 
Fallen  into  a  number  of  petty  stittes^,  in  actual 
warfare  with  each  otlier,  or  separated  by  jealousy, 
Britain  met  the  successive  invaders  with  a  local, 
not  with  a  national  tbrce^  and  rarely  with  any  com- 
bination. The  selfish  policy  of  its  chiefs,  oilen 
viewing  with  satisfaction  the  mistbrtunes  of  each 
other,  facilitated  the  successes  of  the  Saxon  aggres- 
sions. 


^  Crida  was  the  first  Mercian  sovereign,  and  grandtather  to 
Penda;  he  began  to  reign,  586.  3  Gale  Scriptores,  229. 
H.  Hunt.  315.  2  Lelands  CollecUinea,  BG^^  I  \h.  258. —  Le- 
land,  ib.i.  211.,  from  an  old  chrouielef  ot>»ei'ves,  that  the 
Trent  divided  Mercia  into  two  ktngdom^i  the*north  and  south. 

^  Nenn.  Geneal.  117- 

*®  Tota  insula,  diversis  regibus  divifla,  subjacuit,  Joannes 
Tinmuth  ap  Usher,  66^. 
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HOUGH  the  people,    who   invaded    Britain,  c  H  a  l\ 
rincipally  Saxons,  Aiif^les,  and  Jutes,  yet  as  ^   *^ 
son  confederation  extended  from  the  Baltic      sco. 
Rhine,  if  not  to  tlie  Sclieldt,  we  can  easily  ElJJXd"' 
it   the  intimations,   which  we  occasionally 
vith,  that  Frisians"**,    and  their  neigfhbours 
fiixed  with  the  Saxons,     The  Britons  jnain- 
a  long,  though  a  disorderly  and  ill-conduct- 
ggle,  and  many  Jleets  of  victims  must  have 
acrificed,  by  their  patriotic  vengeance,  be- 
e  several  kingdoms  were  establisheiL      In 
succession  of  conflicts,  the  invading  chietJ* 
gladly  enlist  every  band  of  rovers,  who  offer- 
id,  as  in  a  future  day,  every  coast  of  Scan- 
,  and  the  Baltic  poiu'ed  their  warriors  on 
id,  so  is  it  likely  that,  in  the  present  period, 
Lirers  crowded  from  every  neighbouring  dis- 


lis  part  of  our  subject  we  are  walking  over 
mtry  of  the  departed,  whose  memory  lias 
m  perpetuated  by  the  commemorating  hc- 
r  their  day.  A  barbarous  age  is  unfriendly 
lan  tame.  When  the  clods  of  his  hillock 
Lttercd,  or  his  funereal  stones  are  tin  own 
the  glory  of  a  savage  perishes  for  ever.  In 
[es,  fancy  labours  to  supply  the  loss  but 


\c,  lib.v.  c.  10.     Procop.  lib.  iv.  p.  467.     Coliim??,  ap 
i\G  Bntten,  p.  68. ;  and  Ubb.  Emm.  p.  41.;  and  Spener^ 

Mascou  also  thinks,  p.  527^  Some  of  the  Icelandic 
mention  northern  kings,  who  had  dominions  in  Britain, 
xth  and  seventlt  centuries.  If  they  be  not  entirely 
they  may  relate  to  some  of  these  expeditions.  On 
td  wc  may  also  recollect  the  life  of  the  first  Oifa,  See 
ris,  Vit.  Uife. 
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BOOK  her  incongruities* are  visible;  and  gam  no  lasting 
l^^^L^  belief.   • 

Opposite  to  the  island  of  Northstrand,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Sleswick,  a  small  tract  of  lantK 
dangerous  from  its  vicinity  to  a  turbulent  sea,  was 
in  ancient  times  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Frisians, 
They  extended   north   from    Hiisoni   for   several 
miles  along  the  sea-coast     Jn  the  middle  of  the 
district  was  the  town  Brested,   surrounded  by  a 
rich  soil,  though  sands  extended  beyond.       It  ter- 
minated about  Langhom.     Tlie  people  who  dwelt 
on  it  were  called  Strandfrisii,  and  the  tract  was  de- 
nominated Frisia   Minor.     The   marshy   soil  was 
colonised  by  the  natives  of  Friesland,  in  an  age 
which  has  not  been  ascertained,     Saxo  speaks  of 
Canute  the  Fifth*sjourney  toit,  and  then  describes 
it  as  rich  in  corn  and  cattle,  aiui  protected  from 
the  ocean  by  artificial  mounds.     It  was  a  complete 
flat ;    the  waters  sometimes  were   terrible   to  it ; 
fields  were  often  burst,  and  carried  off  to  another 
spot,  leaving  to  their  owner  a  watery  lake.      Fer- 
tility followed  the  inundation.     The  people  were 
fierce,  active,  disdaining  heavy  armour,  and  expert 
with  their  missile  weapons.  ^^ 

It  is  an  opinion  of  Usher  ^,  that  these  Frisians, 
accompanied  Hengist  into  England.  To  convert 
Hengist's  Jutes  into  the  StraTuHiisii  Jtites  i.s  an 
exertion  of  mere  conjecture.  These  Frisii,  a^  well 
as  others  from  Friesland,  may  have  joined  in  some 


**  Pontanus,  Chrorograph.  657.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hb,  xhr. 
p.  260.  Ed.  Steph.  and  his  Prefatio,  p.  3.  FrLsia  Major  was 
not  unlike  it,  as  a  low  marshy  soil,  mucli  cxposeU  to  the  fury  of 
the  ocean.     Saxo,  lib.  viii.  p.  167.;  and  Steph.  not e^s  16. 

^*  Usher,  Primord,  397. 
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expeditions,  and  tliis  probability  is  all  that  C  H  A  R 
admitted^  ^v. 

various  parts  of  Britain,  into  which  the  ^^leT^ 
and  their  confederates  spread  themselves,  ^^^^^etde- 
stated  from  the  Irish  primate's  commentary  thTjlm 
e's  brief  distinction,  which  forms  the  basis  So^^^""" 
mr  reasonings  on  the  subject*^^ 
Jutes  possessed  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
It  part  of  the  coast  of  Hampshire  which 

Saxons  were  distinguished,  from  their  situ- 
[ito 

uth  Saxons,  who  peopled  Sussex. 

St  Saxons,  wlio  were  in  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  the  south  part  of  Hertfordshire. 

sst  Saxons,  in  Surrey,  Hampshire  (the  scite 
jf  the  Jutes  excepted),  Berks,  Wilts,  Dor. 
set,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  that  part  of 
Cornwall  which  the  Britons  were  unable 
0  retain. 

Angles  were  divided  into 

It  Angles,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge, 
he  Isle  of  Ely,  and  (it  should  seem)  part 
if  Bedfordshire. 


haii  thus  placed  them.  The  Jutes  in  Kent  and  the 
Ighu  Hie  Saxons  in  Essex,  Sysaex,  and  Wessex. 
es,  whose  native  country  remained  in  his  time  a  de- 
st  Anglia,  Midland  Anglia,  Merciaj  and  all  North- 

52.  Alfredj  in  his  translation  of  the  passage,  makes 
n  to  tliis  information*  Tlie  people  of  Wessex  were 
wisi.  III  Bede's  time  and  before*  iih,  iii.  c*  7. 
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Middle  Angles,  in  Leicestershire,  which  ap- 
pertained to  Mercia. 

The  Mercians,  divided  by  the  Trent  into 

South  Mercians,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Rutland^  Huntingdon,  tlie 
north  parts  of  Bedfordshire  and  Hertford- 
shire, Bucks,  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire,  Worcesterslure,  Hereford- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Shropshire  j  — and  into 

North  Mercians,  in  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Derby,  and  Nottingham. 

The  Northumbrians,  who  were. 

The  Deiri,  in  Lancaster,  York,  Westmoral^d, 
Cumberland,  Durham. 

The  Bemicians,  in  Northumberland,  and  the 
south  of  Scotland,  between  the  Tweed  and 
the  Futh  of  Forth/* 

»«  Usher,  Primord.  c.  12.  p.  SM.  With  this,  Camden's  idet 
may  be  compared ;  and  for  the  sentiment*  of  an  ingenious  mo- 
dem on  the  Anglo-Saxon  geography j  see  Dr,  Whitaker  s  Hist* 
Manchester,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  88* 
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CHAP.  V. 

)fy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchtf^  and  Ut  further  Succeues 
nU  the  Beitons,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Century,- 

1  exertions  of  the  British  against  their  in-  c  H  a  p. 
ders  having  thus  failed,  eight  Anglo-Saxon  v      '     • 
ments  were  established  in  the  island.     This      seo. 
f  Britain  has  been  improperly  denominated  ^^^ 
xon  heptarchy.*     When  all  the  kingdoms  tabiiihed. 
>ttled,  they  formed  an  octarchy.     Ella,  sup- 
;  his  invasion  in   Sussex,  like  Hengist  in 
made  a  Saxon  duarchy  before  the  year 
When  Cerdic  erected  the  state  of  Wessex 
,  a  triarchy  appeared;   East  Anglia  made 
trarchy ;  ^ex  a  pentarchy.     The  success 
after  547,  having  established  a  sovereignty 
jles  in  Bemicia,  the  island  beheld  an  hex- 
When  the   northern  Ella  penetrated,  in 
uthward  of  the  Tees,  his  kingdom  of  Deira 

ough  most  of  our  ancient  annab'sts  and  modem  histo- 
e  retained  the  word  heptarchy,  yet  one  old  chronicler, 
e,  has  more  critically  said,  «  Provincia  Britonum,  quae 
iglia  nominatur,  Saxonum  temporibus  in  octo  legna 
jrit."  Th.  Rudbome's  Hist.  Major.  Winton.  1  Anglia 
J7.— Matth.  Westm.  198.  as  correcUy  states  the  An- 
n  kingdoms  to  have  been  eight.  He  names  the  eight 
0  reigned  in  586,  p.  200. 

ord  heptarchy  came  to  be  used  from  the  habit  of  men- 
he  two  kmgdoms  of  Deira  and  Bemicia,  under  the 
on  of  Northumbria.  But  though  they  were  umted 
e  sovereign,  ya,  as  they  became  consolidated,  Essex, 
Sussex  ceased  to  be  separate  and  independent  king- 
i  that  the  term  was  still  improper. 
X  3 
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BOOK  produced  an  heptarchy.  In  586,  the  Angles  branch- 
^'  ing  from  Deira  into  the  regions  south  of  the  H  um- 
ber, the  state  of  Mercia  completed  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  octarchy.  As  the  Anglo-Saxons  warred 
with  each  other,  sometimes  one  state  was  for  a 
time  absorbed  by  another;  sometimes,  after  an 
intervaJ,  it  emerged  again.  If  that  term  ought 
to  be  used  which  expresses  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  should  be  oc- 
tarchy; if  not,  then  the  denomination  must  vary 
as  the  tide  of  conquest  fluctuated.  If*  the  collec- 
tive governments  are  to  be  denominated  from  the 
nations  who  peopled  them>  as  these  were  three, 
the  general  term  should  be  triarchy  ;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  octarchy  is  the  appellation  that  best 
suits  the  historical  truth. 

It  was  in  the  slow  progression  which  lias  been 
stated  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  possessed  themselves 
of  the  different  districts  of  the  island.  The  Bri- 
tons, with  all  the  faults  of  their  mode  of  defence, 
yielded  no  part  till  it  had  been  dearly  purchased ; 
and  almost  a  centiuy  and  a  half  passed  away  from 
the  first  arrival  of  Hengist  to  the  full  establish- 
ment of  the  octarchy-  We  cannot  state  in  what 
year  each  British  principality  was  destroyed,  or 
each  county  subdued ;  but  we  have  seen  that,  from 
the  sea  coasts  where  they  landed,  the  invaders  had 
always  to  fight  their  way  with  pertinacity,  and  di£ 
ficulty,  to  the  inland  provinces. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  they  advanced,  did 
not,  as  ftome  have  fancied,  exterminate  the  Britons  j 
though  many  devastations  must  have  accompanied 
their  progress.  The  fierce  warriors  of  Germany 
wanted  nusoandmen,  artisans,  and  menials  for  do- 
ll 
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purposes.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chap. 
ty  of  the  British  population  was  preserved  v  _  /    . 
useful  to  their  conquerors.     But  the  latter      bbo. 
id  their  own  names  on  every  district,  place, 
^undary;  and  spread  exclusively  their  own 
ge  in  the  parts  which  they  occupied.     It  is 
er  true,  that  some   Britons   disdained  the 

yoke,  and  emigrated  to  other  countries, 
ica,  or  Bretagne,  was  the  refuge  to  many, 
others,  Cornwall  and  Wales  received  a  large 
on  of  population ;  and  some  are  even  said 
s  visited  Holland.^ 
:  most  indifi^nant  of  the  Cymry  retired  into  R^^tora- 

.„__  if        w  tioii  of  the 

There,  the  bards,  fugitives  like  the  rest,  Britons 
3d  the  expatriated  Britons  with  the  hope  that  P'^^^^^^'^- 
y  would  afterwards  arrive  when  they  should 
deir  fiill  revenge,  by  driving  out  the  Saxon 
.  Not  only  Taliesin  sung  this  animating 
tion*;  Mjrrddin  also  promised  the  Britons 
ley  should  again  be  led  by  their  majestic 

Cannegieter,  in  his  Dissertation  de  Brittenburgo,  Hag. 
4,  has  particularly  examined  this  point.  His  de» 
I  that  Britteuburg  was  named  from  the  Britons,  but 
It  by  the  Romans.  He  prefers,  to  the  assertion  of 
idus,  that  the  Britons  fled  from  the  Saxons  to  Holland, 
t  Catwych  on  the  Rhine,  the  opinion  of  Colinus,  the 
monastical  poet,  who  admits  that  they  visited  and  ra- 
,  but  affirms  that  they  did  not  settle. 

^  A  serpent  with  chains. 
Towering  and  plundering. 
With  armed  wings 

From  Germania ; 
This  will  overrun 
All  Loegria  and  Brydon, 
From  the  land  of  the  Lochlin  sea 
To  the  Severn. 
X  4 
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BOOK  chief  1  and  be  again  victorious.  He  boldly  an- 
,.  -|^'^  noil  need,  that  in  this  happy  day  should  be  restored 
560,  to  every  one  his  own  j  that  then  the  horns  of  glad* 
ness  should  proclaim  the  song  of  peace,  the  serene 
days  of  Cambrian  happiness.^  The  anticipation 
of  this  blissful  aera  gave  raptiu'e  to  the  Cymryj 
even  in  their  stony  paradise  of  Wales, ^  The  proml 
invaders  mocked  the  vaimting  prophecy,  and,  to 
render  it  nugatory,  unpeopled  some  of  their  native 
coasts  on  the  Baltic**,  and  filled  Britain  with  an 

After  nLcntionlng  that  the  Britons  wtU  be  exile®  and  prisoners 
to  Siixony,  he  addsj 

^  Their  lord  they  shall  praise, 

I  Their  language  preserve, 

Their  country  lose 

Except  wild  Wales  J 
Till  the  destined  period  of  their  triumph  revolve«} 
Then  the  Britons  will  obtain 
The  crown  of  their  land, 
And  the  strange  people 

Will  vanish  away. 
He  concludes  with  declaring  that  Michael  has  predicted  the 
future  happinf^ss  of  Britain.     Taliesin,  p.  94^ 

Gildas,  p.  8-,  states,  that  the  Saxons  had  a  prophecy  that 
they  should  ravage  Britain  150  years,  and  enjoy  it  150-  The 
limitation  has  rather  a  Cambrian  aspect. 

'^  Myrddin's  Afallcnau,  p«  153.  Golyddan,  in  his  Aryme« 
pry  del  n  vawr»  endeavours  to  inspire  hie  countrymen  by  a  simi- 
lar prediction.  Tlie  first  part  is  a  review  of  the  transactions 
between  Hcngist  and  the  Britons.  It  is  in  the  Welsh  Archaio- 
logy,  voLi.  p.  156—159. 

*  These  epithets  are  Welsh.  Stony  Wales  is  a  phrase  of 
Taliesin,  and  Llywarch  denominates  Powys  *^  the  paradise  of 
the  Cyniry,"  p.  119- 

*  Bede  affirms  the  complete  emigration  of  the  Angles;  he 
says,  their  country  ^'  ah  eo  tempore  usque  hodie  manere  de* 
sertus,"  lib*  i^  c.  15.  To  the  like  purpose  Nennius,  "  Ita  ut  in- 
8ula5  de  qulbus  venerant  absque  habitatore  relin<|uerunt.''  c*  37* 
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1  hardy  race,  whose  augincntiiig  population  CHAP, 
verin^  valour  at  lengtli  carried  the  hated  ^  i  .'r    - 


^ptre  even  to  the  remotest  corners  of  ve- 
Anglesey.     But  up  to  the  reign  of  Alfred, 

afterwards^  the  Britons  still  maintained 

kingdoms  in  Cornwall  and  part  of  De- 
and  in  that  portion  of  the  north  which 
1  the  Stratclyde  district.  It  was  not  till 
i  that  they  finally  lost  Exeter- 
ritons  long  after  Aithur's  death  maintain- 
patriotic  struggle  against  the  kingdom  of 

They  fought,  though  unsuccessfully,  at 
against  the  brother  of  CeawFin,  as  we  have 
before.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  in  marching 
V¥essex,  through  the  districts  yet  in  Uie 
;he  natives,  took  Lygeanburh,  Aylesbury^ 
in,  and  Ensham/  Six  years  afterwards, 
IS  again  resisted  the  progressive  ambition 
tons.  An  important  battle  occurred  he- 
rn at  Derham,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  which 
he  kings  of  Wales  appear  to  have  confe- 
gainst  the  invaders ;  for  three  British  sove* 
inmaU)  Condidan,  and  Farinmail  feD  in  the 

two  of  these  seem  to  be  the  princes  la- 
y  Llywarch  Hen  in  one  of  his  elegies*: 


J.  22.     F\.  Wig.  222,     Elhelw*  834, 
L  22.     Fl.  Wig.  22$,     Ethelw.  8S5. 
irwnad  Cynddylan^  the  eon  of  Cyndrwyn. 
tkally : 

d  out,  ye  virgins, 

behold  the  habitation  of  Cynddylaii, 
palace  of  Pengwem : 
not  in  flames  ? 
to  the  young  who  winh  for  social  bonds. 


Itbe- 
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BOOK  the  last  was  king  of  Monmouthshire J"^  The  cap 
ture  of  three  cities,  then  of  considerable  note  amoii| 
the  Britons,  as  they  are  now  to  us,  Gloucester,  Ci 
rencester,  and  Bath,  were  the  fruits  of  the  Saxoi 
victory.'* 
.    Seven  years  afterwards,  we  read  of  Ceawliii  pui 


One  tree  with  the  woodbine  round  Jt 

Perhaps  may  escape* 

What  God  wills ;  be  it  done. 

Cynddylan  j 

Thy  heart  is  like  the  wintry  ice, 

Twrch  pierced  thee  through  the  head. 

Thou  gavest  the  ale  of  Tren.  W. 


Arch. 


10 


The  venerable  bard  proceeds  with  his  panegyTical  apostrophi 
to  his  deceased  friend,  calling  him  the  bright  pillar  of  his  coui 
try ;  the  sagacious  in  thought ;  with  the  heart  of  a  hawk,  of  a  gre 
hound,  of  a  wild  boar ;  and  daring  as  a  wolf  tracing  the  fall< 
carcase.     See  it  translated  by  Dr,  Owen  Pugh,  p,  71 — 105, 

He  also  commemorates  Caranmael,  apparently  the  Saxi 
Conmaih 

I  heard  from  the  meadow  the  clattering  of  shields* 

The  city  confines  not  the  mighty. 

The  best  of  men  was  CaranmaeL  W<  A,  p.  )  1 2 

He  aUo  laments  the  fall  of  Freuer. 

Is  it  not  the  death  of  Freuer, 

That  separates  me  this  night  ? 

Fatal  end  of  social  comfort! 

It  breaks  my  sleep,    I  weep  at  the  dawn. 

W.A.  p.  110, 

'^  I  do  not  know  that  the  Freuer  of  Lly  ward  means  the  san 
person  as  Farinmail ;  but  it  is  likely  that  this  was  the  Fernvi 
who  was  then  reigning  in  Gwent  or  Monmouthshire.  See  Regi 
Landew,  quoted  by  Langhom  in  his  useful  chronicle,  p,  1 15, 

*'  See  before^  p,  ^66,  Ethelwerd  calls  these  cities^  urb 
eorum  clar lores,  p.  835-  Huntingdon  s  epiUiet  is  exceltentij^ 
mas,  p.  315.  ^  > 
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ostilities  against  the  Britons  on  the  Severn,  chap. 
iy  contest  occurred  at  Frithern,     The  Bn-  y^J^^ 
4ght  with  earnest  resolution,  and  for  some      ^^^^ 
ith  unusual  success.     The  brother  of  the 
axon  King  was  slain,  and  his  forces  gave 
ut  CeawHn  raUied  his  countrymen,  and,  after         *     * 
laughter,  obtained  the  victory*     The  issue 
decisive  as  it  had  been  long  doubtful  i  and 
owns  were  added  to  Wessex,   and  a  vast 
divided    among    the     conquerors.  ^^      The 
,    with    undismayed   perseverance,    fought 
even  years  afterwards,  at  Wanborough,  and 
to  have  obtained  a  complete  victory.  ^^  There 
robably  many  efforts  of  minor  importance 
ly  the  Britons  which  the  Saxon  chroniclers 
It  noticed.  ^^ 


'.  ^4-.  Hunt.  315.  M.  WeBtm.  omitg  the  ultimate 
if  Ceawlln,  and  states  it  as  a  Brit  is  h  victory,  p^  198. 
sr  this  contest,  Langhorn  quotes  Io>  Salisb.  Poylc. 
to  say,  that  "  paulo  post  Anglonim  introitum  iinposit* 
Anglic  nomen/'  Langhom  has  here  departed  from 
accuracy^^  The  passage  of  our  elegant  monk  ia  lib.  vi. 
197*^  and  merely  mentions  that  **  ab  inventu  Saxonum 
]  appellatur  Aiiglia,"  These  words  determine  no  chro^ 
te  pftulo  post.  They  cxpreSB  only  one  of  the  conse- 
}f  the  Saxon  invasion^  without  marking  the  precise 
le  change  of  name. 

brief  intimation  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  p,  22^  is  more 
ressed  in  Hunt,  315. ;  and  Ethel  we  rd  ascribes  to  this 
J  expulsion  of  Ceawlin  from  his  throne,  p.  835- 
LB  Meigant,  the  British  bard  of  the  seventh  century, 
an  expedition  of  the  British  chief  Morial ; 

Actng  to  combat,  a  great  booty 

efore  Caer  Lwydgoedj  has  not  Morial  taken 

Heen  hundred  cattle  and  the  head  of  Gwrial  ? 

1  W.  At,  p,  160. 
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BOOK      But  as  soon  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  sc 

^   -   '    ^  far  subdued  the  Britons,   as  to  be  in  no  genera 

^o-      danger  from  their  hostility;  and  began  to  feel  theii 

gio-Saxons  own  Strength  in  the  growing  population  of  thei 

M^Tther.  provinces,  and  in  the  habitual  submission  of  th( 

natives,  their  propensity  to  war,  and  their  avaric* 

of  power,  excited  them  to  turn  their  arms  upoi 

each  other. 

It  was  the  impatience  of  a  young  mind  to  dis 
tinguish  itself,  which  thus  began  a  new  series  o 
wars  that  lasted  till  Egbert,  The  attacks  and  sue 
cesses  of  the  West  Saxons  and  the  South  Saxon 
had  turned  off  from  Kent  the  direction  of  BritisI 
hostility.  Left  at  leisure  for  the  indulgence  o 
youthfiil  turbulence,  Ethelbert*  the  fourth  sue 
cessor  of  Hengist,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  presumet 
to  invade  Ceawlin,  the  king  of  Wessex,  This  ac 
tion  seems  to  have  been  intemperate.  Ceawlin  hat 
displayed  both  talent  and  resources  for  war,  anc 
Kent  never  attained  the  territorial  extent  oi 
power  of  Wessex.  But  it  is  probable^  thai 
the  Anglo-Saxons  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  tin 
geography  or  comparative  strength  of  their  re 
spective  kingdoms.  The  issue  of  this  contest 
taught  Kent  to  understand  better  its  true  position 
in  the  political  scale  of  the  octarchy,  Ceawlin 
collected  his  troops,  defeated  Ethelbert  at  Wim- 
bledon, and  threatened  the  Kentish  Jutes  wtli 
the  subjection  which  they  had  armed  to  im- 
pose."    This  is  remarked  to  have  been  the  first 


>*  Sax.  Chron.  p.  21.  Flor.  Wlgorn,  222.  iMalmsbury  at. 
tributes  die  aggression  to  Etbelbert's  desire  of  engrossing  prie 
antiquitate  familise  primas  partes  sibi,  p.  12. 
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that  occurred  between    the   Anglo-Saxon  chap. 

gns.  ^^  ^— Z^ 

LWiN  soon  imitated,  but  witli  more  success       ss4, 

is  superior  means,  the  ambition  of  Ethelbert. 

B  death  of  its  sovereign,  Cissa,  he  obtained 

igdom  of  Sussex*     By  annexing  it  to  West 

ff    he  changed  the  Saxon  octarchy  into  a 

-ary  heptarcliy, 

AD  ED  for  his  power  and  ambition,  CeawHn  f  pawling 

reponderated    over    the    other   Saxon   mo-  *^^^^*»^ 

'^j    but  his  prosperity  changed  before  his 

His  nephew,  Ceolric,  allied  with  the  Cymry 
e  Scoti  against  him  ;  and  ail  the  valour  and 
:t  of  Ceawlin,  could  not  rescue  him  from  a 

in  the  thirty-third   year  of  his  reign,   at       5^1 
^sburg,    in    Wilts,    the   mound   of  Woden 
r     alluded    to,^^       His     death     soon     fol- 

and    the    unnatural    kinsman    succeeded 

crown  he  had  usurped.      He  fenjoyed  it 

nt.  315.  About  this  time,  in  573>  (he  Saxons  obtained 
aent  in  France-  They  were  placed  in  the  Amiorican 
£^er  their  irrupt  tort,  in  tint  bus  Bajocassium  et  Namne- 
BouquetV  recueil  dei  historiena  des  Gaules,  vol*  ii- 
—  Hence  Gregory  of  Tours  calls  them  Sax  ones  Bajo- 
lib*v.  €<  10*  It  b  curious  that  they  were  sent  against 
:ish  settlers  in  Gaul,  who  dctuated  them.  Gregory ^ 
27.  Their  districti  Charles  the  Bald,  in  hk  Laws 
v'acum,  calls  Ling uam  Saxonicam.  Bouquet,  p.  250-' 
le,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.     He  was  the  second  Saxon  prince  go 

ished* Matt.  West,  says  generally,  "  magnificat um  est 

sjus  vehenienter/"  p.  197 — Langhorn  fancied  that  he 
Gormund,  whom  the  Britons  mention  with  horror, 
leg.  Anglia?t  123.  This  Garmund^by  some  styled  king 
Ifricans,  by  others  a  pirate  of  Norway  or  Ireland,  is 
3  have  invaded  the  Britons  with  166^000  Africans.  Rad. 
L,  3  Gale,  and  Jeffry,  12.  2*  Alanus  de  Insulisj  lib*  i, 
rives  him  360,000. 
(.  Chron.  22-     Ceola,  as  Flor,  Wig*,  225-  names  him, 
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BOOK  during  a  short   reign  of  five  years,  and  Ceolwid 
acceded. 

The  disaster  of  Ceawliii  gave  safety  to  Kent 
Ethelbert  preserved  his  authority  in  that  kingdoir 
and  at  length  succeeded  to  that  insulary  predomir 
arrce  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  which  the 
called  the  Bretwalda,  or  the  ruler  of  Britain* 
Whether  this  was  a  mere  title  assumed  by  Hengisi 
and  afterwards  by  Ella,  and  continued  by  the  mo^ 
successful  Anglo-iSaxon  prince  of  his  day,  or  cor 
ceded  in  any  national  council  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxons 
or  ambitiously  assumed  by  the  Saxon  king  that  mos 
felt  and  pressed  his  temporary  power  5  whether  it  wa 
an  imitation  of  the  British  unbennaethj  or  a  conti 
nuation  of  the  Saxon  custom  of  electing  a  warcyii 
ing,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

While  Ceolwulf  was  governing  Wessex,  Ethel 
frith,  the  grandson  of  Ida,  reigned  in  Bernicia,  an< 
attacked  the  Britons  with  vehemence  and  persever 

was  son  of  Cuthulf,  Ethelwerd^  835.  —  This  village  stand 
upon  the  remarkable  ditch  called  Wanadlke,  which  Canide 
thought  a  Saxon  work  to  divide  Mercia  from  Wegsex,  ani 
which  others  have  supposed  to  have  been  a  defence  againi 
the  incursions  of  the  Britons. 

^^  Bede,  lib.  ii<  c.  5.,  names  him  as  the  third  qui  tmperavi 
a\\  the  provinces  south  of  the  Humber,  Malmi^bury  ampliHei 
this  into  "  omnes  nationes  Aoglorum  prarter  Narthanhimbra 
continuis  victoriis  domitas  sub  jugum  traxjt/*  p,  10, —  Th( 
Sascon  Chron.  calls  liim  one  of  the  seven  bretwaldas  who  pre 
ceded  Egbert.  The  proper  force  of  this  word  bretwalda  tan 
not  imply  conquest,  because  Ella  the  First  is  not  said  to  have 
conquered  Hengist  or  Cerdic ;  nor  did  the  other  bretwaldo^ 
conquer  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms.  The  Anglo-Saxon  sove^ 
reigns,  to  whom  Bede  gives  this  title  in  succession,  are  Elia  oi 
Sussex^  Ceawlint  of  Wcs«ex ;  Ethelbert,  of  Kent;  Redwaldi 
of  East  Anglia;  Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Oswy,  of  Northumbria ; 
and  see  Hunt.  31 K 


605. 
Successes 
of  Ethel- 
frith. 
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None  peopled  more  districts  of  the  ancient  C  ha  p 
with  Angles,  or  more  enslaved  them  with  .  ^  "  . 
y  services*^  It  is  probable  that  he  extended  ^^* 
quests  to  the  Trent.  Alarmed  by  his  pro- 
Lidaii  advanced  witli  a  great  army  of  Britons 
mm  Scotland,  or  those  who  in  the  Cumbrian 
t-clyde  kingdoms,  and  their  vicinity,  still 
ed  their  independence,  to  repress  him.  The 
met  hhn  at  Degsastan ;  a  furious  battle 
which  the  determination  of  the  combatants 
ery  deadly.  The  Britons  fought  both  with 
t  and  courage,  and  tlie  brother  of  Ethelfrith 
d,  with  all  his  followers.  At  length  the 
1  Britons  gave  way,  and  were  destroyed  with 
lughter,  that  the  king,  with  but  few  attend- 
scaped,  ^*  They  had  not,  up  to  the  time  of 
ventured  to  molest  the  Angles  again, 
colonists  of  Sussex,  endeavouring  to  throw 
yoke  of  Ceolwulf,  the  West  Saxon  king, 
mentioned  as  always  engaged  in  <]uarrels 
e  Angles,  Britons,  Picts,  or  Scots,  ventured 
onflict  with  hhn,  which,  disastrous  to  both 
was  most  fatal  to  the  assertors  of  their  inde- 
ce,^ 

Bernician  conqueror,  Ethelfrith,  renewed 
r  with  the  Cymry,  He  reached  Chester, 
\i  a  course  of  victory.  Apart  from  the  forces 
Welsh,  assembletl  tmder  Brocmail,  king  of 
he  perceived  tlie  monks  of  Bangor,  twelve 
d  in  number,  offering  prayers  for  the  success 


607. 
or 


Je,  lib.  i.  c,  34-    Sax*  Chran.  S*-— The  position  of  thig, 
Bt  of  the  Saxon  battles,  is  disputed.  Dalston,  near  Car- 
1  Dawston,  near  Jedb rough,  has  each  its  advocate. 
Hunt.  316,     Sax.  Chi  on,  p.  25. 
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BOOK  of  their  countrymen :  "  If  they  are  praying  again?^t 
v^  :^^  us/*  he  exclaimed,  "  they  are  iightiiig  against  us;'' 
607.      and  he  ordered  them  to  be  first  attacked :    thej 
were  ^destroyed;  and^  appalled  by  their  fate,  the 
courage  of  Brocmail  wavered,    and  lie  fled  from 
the  field  in  dismay**^     Thus  abandoned  by  tbeii 
leader,  his  army  gave  way,  and  EthcHVith  obtained 
Bangor      a  dccisivc  couquest.     Ancient  Bangor  itself  soon 
destroyed,  f^n  [^^^  j^^g  hands,  and  was  *^ demolished ;  the  noble 
monastery  was  levelled  to  the  earth ;   its  library, 
which  is  mentioned  as  a  large  one,  the  collection 
of  ages,  the  repository  of  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  Britons,  was  consumed^;  hall 

^  The  chronology  of  this  battle  is  disputed.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  dates  it  in  607,  p.  2.5.  Flor,  Wig.  603,  The  Annals 
of  Ubter  in  612.  Matt.  Wt&t,  in  603,  p.  201,  Tlie  ancient 
Welsh  chronologer,  in  the  Camlirian  Reg.  for  1796*  places  It  in 
602,  and  fourteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Melgen,  p.  315. 
Bede  says,  that  Austin  had  been  jam  multo  ante  tempore  ad 
caelestia  regna  sublato,  lib.ii.  c.  2.;  but  Austin  died  in  605. 

**  Brocmail  was  one  of  the  patrons  of  Taliesin,  who  comme- 
morates this  struggle. 

I  saw  the  oppression  of  the  tumult ;  the  wrath  and  tribulation; 

The  blades  gleaming  on  the  l>ri^ht  helmets  ; 

The  battle  against  the  Lord  of  Fame  in  the  dales  of  Hafreit; 

Against  Brocvail  of  Powys,  who  loved  my  muse. 

Taliesin,  p.  66* 
'  2&  Ancient  Bangor  was  about  eight  miles  distant  from  Ches- 
ter. Caius  de  Antiq.  Cantab,  lib,  i.  ap.  Usher,  133. —  Leland 
says,  "  the  cumpace  of  the  abb  ay  was  as  of  a  waul  lid  tounci 
and  yet  remaineth  the  name  of  a  gate  eaniltd  Forth  Hoggin 
by  north,  and  the  name  of  another,  port  Clays  by  south. 
—  Dee  syns  chaunging  the  bottom  rennith  now  Uioroug  the 
mydle  betwyxt  thes  two  gates,  one  being  a  mile  dim  from  the 
other.'*    Itiner.  vol.  v.  p.  26. 

^  Humph.  Lhuyd  asserts  this.  Comm.  Frag.  Brit.  Descript, 
58.,  and  Giraldus  CambrenBis  declares  that  Chester  also  was 
destroyed.  De  illaud.  Waliiae,  c.  7.  And  it  ia  not  likely  that 
.  a  rude  Anglo-Saxon  warrior  w(mld  take  any  care  to  preserve 
British  MSS.  This  destruction  was  nn  irreparable  lose  to  the 
ancient  British  antiquities. 
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walls,   gates,   and  rubbish,  were  all  that  c  H  A  p. 
i  of  the  magnificent  edifice,*^     We  may      v. 
that  the  addition  of  Cheshire  to  Bernicia 
consequence  of  the  victory, 
imidst  their  misfortunes,  the  Cymry  some-  Tcwdric 
iimphed.  Ceohvulph  from  Wessex  advanced  ^1^* 
nn,  not  merely  to  the  Severn,  but  crossed  wuiph. 
lie  province  of  Glamorgan.     Affrighted  at 
,  the  inhabitants  hastened  to  Tewdric  their 
ing,  who  had  quitted  his  dignity  in  behalf 
1  Mowrick,  to  lead  a  solitary  life  among  the 
I  rocks  and  woodlands  of  Tintem.     They 
him  to  reassume  the  military  command,  in 
e  had  never  known  disgrace,  if  he  sympa- 
the  welfare  of  his  countrymen  or  his  son. 
al  hermit  beheld  the  dreaded  Saxons  on  the 
t  the  remembrance  of  his  own  achievements 
him  with  hope-     He  put  on  his  forsaken 
conducted  the  tumult  of  battle  with  his 
dll,  and  drove  the  invaders  over  the  Severn, 
i  wound  in  the  head  arrested  him  in  the 
pient  of  his  success,  and  he  breathed  his 
es  for  his  people's  safety  at  the  confluence 
!vern  and  the  Wye.     The  local  appellation 
,  the  abbreviation  of  Merthyr  Teudric^, 
out  his  remains  to  the  sympathy  of  pos- 
tt  the  sixteenth  century  his  body  was  found 
ned,  and  the  fatal  blow  on  his  head  was 


sbury,  19. — In  the  Triads  Bangor  is  paralleled  with 
AvaUon,  and  Caer  Caradog,  for  possessing  2400  re- 
lie  Bangor  of  modem  note  is  a  city  built  by  Maelgo 
aeathy  near  Anglesea,  Joh.  Rossius,  ap.  Usher,  133. 
aartyr  Tewdric.  Usher  quotes  the  Register  of  Lan- 
B  conflict,  p.  562. —  Langhom.  Chron.  p.  14*8. 
in  prssul.  ap.  Usher,  563.  In  the  chancel  of  Ma- 
Y 
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victory. 


The  condition  of  the  Britons  at  this  juncture 
was  becoming  more  distressful  and  degrading. 
Driven  out  of  their  ancient  country,  they  had  re- 
tired to  those  parts  of  the  island,  which,  by  moun- 
tains, woods,  marshes,  and  rivers,  were  most  seclud- 
ed from  the  rest ;  yet  in  this  retreat  they  lived,  with 
their  hands  against  every  man*®,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  them;  they  were  the  common  butt  of 
enterprise  to  the  Angles  of  Bemicia,  and  Deira, 
and  M ercia ;  to  the  Saxons  of  Wessex,  and  to  the 
Gwiddelians  of  Ireland ;  and  they  were  always  as 
eager  to  assail  as  to  defend  The  wild  prophecies 
of  enthusiasts,  who  mistook  hope  for  inspiration, 
having  promised  to  them,  in  no  long  period,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  soil  from  which  they  had  been  ex 
iled,  produced  a  perpetual  appetite  for  war.  Theii 
independent  sovereignties  fed,  by  their  hostile  am- 
bition, the  flames  of  domestic  quarrels,  and  acce 
lerated  the  ruin  ^f  their  independence.  But  yet, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  they  maintained  th( 
unequal  conflict  against  the  Anglo-Saxons  witt 
wonderful  bravery,  and  did  not  lose  the  sovereignty 
of  their  country  until  the  improvements  of  thei 
conquerors  made  the  conquest  a  blessing. 

Cynegils  with  the  West  Saxons  again  assailei 
some  branches  of  the  Britons.  If  Bampton  in  De 
vonshire  be  the  place  which  the  Saxon  annalis 
denominates  Beamdune,  the  princes  of  Cornwal 
were  the  objects  of  attack.  When  the  armies  met 
Cynegils  surprised  the  Britons  by  drawing  up  hi 
forces  into  an  arrangement  which  was  not  commoi 


thern  church  an  epitaph  mentions  that  he  lies  there  entombed 
Williams's  Monmouthshire,  App.  No.  17. 
3<>  Matt.  West,  paints  this  forcibly,  p.  198.  and  199. 
17 
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Ige.     This  display  and  the  sight  of  the  C  H  A  P. 


es,  which  the  Saxons  were  brandishing, 
them  with  a  sudden  panic^  and  they 
lie  field  early,  with  the  loss  of  above  two 


614, 


men. 


SI 


316.    Sttx*  Cliron*  ^5-    Camden  supposes  the  place 
en  Bindon  in  Dorsetshire,   I  Gough's  ed,  44.    The 

tions  favourably  the  opimon  of  Gibsoti,  which  is  In 
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Tk€  Introduction  ofChrittUmU^  among  the  Av<JLO-Saxpn8,  in  KlKl 
ttndEuMX,'~EUel/}cri'g  litign  in  Kent. 

T^HE  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has,  thus  far^ 
been  the  history  of  fierce,  barbaric  tribes; 
full  of  high  courage,  excited  spirit,  persevering  re^ 
solution,  great  activity,  and  some  military  sl<ill; 
but  with  minds  which,  although  abounding  witli 
talent  and  love  of  enterprise,  and  inventive  o^ 
political  institutions,  well  adapted  to  their  ci\il 
position  and  necessities,  were  void  of  all  lettered 
cultivation ;  unused  to  the  social  sympathies,  and 
averse  from  the  intellectual  refinements,  of  wliicli 
they  were  naturally  capuble-  These  great  blessings 
of  human  life  were  introduced  into  the  island,  witli 
that  peculiar  form  of  Christianity,  which  the  bene- 
volent feelings  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  Pope 
Gregory  deservedly,  with  all  his  imperfections, 
sumamed  the  Great,  conveyed  into  England  by 
his  missionary  Augustin.  This  great  mental  and 
moral,  we  may  add  from  some  of  its  resultii, 
political  revolution,  was  suggested  and  accom- 
plished by  a  train  of  coincidences,  which  desene 
to  be  recollected. 

The  Roman  papacy  had  felt  the  advantage,  to 
itself)  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gothic  nations ; 
and  Gregory,  in  succeeding  to  that  dignity,  would 
have  imbibed  a  disposition  to  promote  the  same 
religious  policy,  if  his  own  earnest  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity had  not  led  him  to  befriend  it  But  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  not  the  only  nation  of  Europe 
£  that  were  th^  pagans.     All  Germany,  and  all  tlie 
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Tom  the  Rhine  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  CHAP. 
Slavonian  tribes,  were  of  this  description. 
,  whicli  Rome  had  long  before  amused 
th  describing,  as  cut  off  from  the  whole 
nd  as  approacliiiig  the  frozen  and  half- 
'hule*  was  so  remote,  and,  by  its  Saxon 
►rs,  had  been  so  separated  from  any  con- 
ifith  the  civilised  regions,  that  it  seemed  to 
)uiitry  least  adapted  to  interest  htm.  But 
ental  circumstance,  which  does  credit  to 
b,  had  turned  the  current  of  Gregory's 
:owards  our  island^  before  he  had  reached 
fical  honours, 

then  the  practice  of  Europe  to  make  use 
\^  and  to  buy  and  sell  them;  and  this 
IS  carried  on,  even  in  the  western  capital 
];hristian  church-  Passing  through  the 
it  Rome,  the  white  skins,  the  flowing 
d  beautiful  countenances  of  some  youths 
;  standing  there  for  sale,  interested  Gre- 
nsibilitj\ ' 

5  enquiries  from  what  country  they  had 
ught,  tlie  answer  was,  from  Britain,  whose 
ts  were  all  of  that  fair  complexion.     Were 

ironlcler  of  St,  Augustin's  monastery  at  Canterbury, 
mcRtione  that  theae  were  three  boys:  "  Videt  in 
10  tres  pueros  Anghos/'  Decern  Script,  p.  1757.  In 
Saxon  homily  on  Gregory's  btrth-day,  published  by 
»,  it  is  stated  that  English  merchants  had  carried 
une,  and  that  the  practtce  was  continuing.  "  Tha 
>  ffic  fumum  faele  fpa  fpa  gnc  pop  ope  beth^  these 
rhinen  bpohcon  heojia  pape  co  Romana  bypig.  ^ 
eobe  be  ch^pe  ftpmr  to  tham  €nslifcum  mannum 
I  fceapL^enbe.  Tlia  ^efcah  he  betpuxt  tham  papum 
&f  jej-ecca*  Tha  J?aepon  hpitcf  lichamaQ  •}  jpegf^f  "j 
■}  sechdice  jepeaxobe,  p.  11. 
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BOOK  they  Pagans  or  Christians  ?  was  his  next  question : 
a  proof  not  only  of  his  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
England,  but  also,  that,  up  to  that  time,  it  had 
occupied  no  part  of  his  attention*  But  thus  brought 
as  it  were  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  it,  by  tliese 
few  representatives  oi*  its  inhabitants,  he  exclainied, 
on  hearing  that  they  were  still  idolaters,  with  a 
deep  sigh :  ♦*  What  a  pity,  that  such  a  beauteous 
frontispiece  should  possess  a  mind  so  void  of  in- 
ternal graces !"  The  name  of  their  nation  being 
mentioned  to  him  to  be  Angles,  his  ear  caught  the 
verbal  coincidence.  The  benevolent  Mish  for  their 
improvement  darted  into  his  mind^  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  own  feelings^  and  excited  those  of  his 
auditors  by  remarking :  '*  It  suits  them  well :  they 
have  angel  faces,  and  ought  to  be  the  co-heirs  of 
the  angels  in  heaven,"  A  purer  philanthropy 
perhaps  never  breathed  from  the  Imman  heart, 
than  in  these  sudden  effusions  of  Gregory's,  That 
their  provincial  country  Deiri,  should  resemble  the 
words  De  ira,  seemed  to  his  simple  mind  to  imply, 
that  they  ought  to  be  plucked  irom  the  wratli  oi 
God ;  and  when  he  heard  that  their  king's  name 
was  called  Ella,  the  consonancy  of  its  sound,  with 
the  idea  then  floating  in  Iiis  mind,  completed  the 
impression  of  the  wliole  scene.  His  whole  en- 
thusiasm burst  out  **  Hallelujah !  the  praise  oi 
the  creating  Deity  must  be  sung  in  these  regions/'  ^ 
This  succession  of  coincidences,  though  but  verbal, 

2  Bede,  Hist,  lib.ii.  c.  1.  p.  78.  Tliis  incideut  was  probably 
in  Gregory's  mind,  when  lie  wrote  this  passage  in  hLs  moraJ 
exposition  of  Job.  "  Ecce  lingua  BritiinniBe,  qu»  nil  aliud 
noveraty  quam  barbarum  frendere,  jamdudum  in  divinis  iaudibus 
Hebrieum  cepit,  Haileluia,  rcsonare,"  lib.  xjcvi.  c,  6,  p.  S8S.  ed- 
Paris.  1640. 
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his  mind  with  a  permanent  impression  of  c  H  A  p. 
5t   benevolent   nature.      He   went   imme-  ^  ^7^^    . 
:o  the  then  pope>  and  prayed  him  to  send      592. 
lissioners  to   convert  the  English  nation, 
red  himself  for  the  service.     His  petition 
ised,  but  the  project  never  left  his  mind, 
as  enabled  by  his  own  efforts  to  accomplish 
Ella  died  in  589,  this  incident  must  have 
1  betbre  this  yean 

2,  Gregory  became  pope,  and  four  years 
ds  he  attempted  to  execute  his  philan- 
purpose*  He  selected  a  monk  named 
D,  as  the  iittest  for  the  chief  of  the  mission, 
ed  some  other  monks  of  congenial  feelings 
it-  They  set  OLit  on  their  journey,  but  the 
■  encountering  a  nation  so  ferocious,  as  the 
had  from  their  successes  the  character  of 
md  ignorance  of  their  language,  overcame 
ir  resolution  and  their  zeal.  They  stopped, 
heir  return  to  Rome,  and  sent  Augustin 
solicit  Gregory  not  to  insist  on  their  pur- 
n  enterprise  so  dangerous  and  so  little 
i  be  availing/ 

DRY  prevailed  on  Augustin  to  resume  the 
and  answered  the  entreaties  of  the  rest  by 
but  impressive  letter.  He  remarked  to 
at  it  was  more  disgraceful  to  abandon  an 
ting  once  begun,  than  to  have  at  first  de- 
■^  That  as  the  work  was  good,  and  would 
the  Divine  aid,  they  ought  to  pursue  it 
linded  them  of  the  glory  that  would  re- 
se  their  sufferings  in  another  world,  and  he 
gd  Augustin  their  abbot,  and  commanded 

^  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  23.  p.  59. 
Y  4 
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BOOK  their  obedience  to  his  directions,  that  the  little 
^'"  community  might  have  an  eiFective  governor,  * 
He  wrote  also  to  the  bishop  of  Aries,  recommend- 
ing this  band  of  religous  adventurers  to  his  friend- 
ship and  assistance.  He  addressed  letters  to  other 
prelates  in  France  to  the  same  purport  He  re- 
quested the  patronage  of  the  Frankish  kings  to 
tiieir  undertaking;  and  also  endeavoured  to  in- 
terest Brunechilda,  one  of  their  queen.«8,  to  befriend 
it.     The  missionaries  were  forty  in  number.* 

But  to  which  kingdom  of  the  octarchy  should 
they  first  apply  ?  a  natural  circumstance  led  them 
to  Kent  .    • 

Ethelbert,  who  had  begun  his  reign  with  the 
inauspicious  attack  oii  Wessex,  had  been  after- 
wards so  harassed  by  others  of  the  Saxon  kings^ 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  preserved  his  ovm  do^ 
minions  from  subjection/  Adversity  and  danger 
had  made  him  wiser.  His  lutiire  measures  were 
more  prosperous,  and  he  became  the  Brsetwalda  of 
the  Saxon  octarchy,  and  predominated  over  it  as 
far  north  as  the'Humber. 

The  circumstance  auspicious  to  Augustin*a 
mission,  was  Ethelbert's  marriage  with  Bertha,  a 
Frankish  princess.  She  had  been  educated  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  she  had  stipulated  for  the  right  of 
pursuing  her  own  religion  after  her  marriage/* 
To  Kent  and  to  this  queen  Augustin  proceeded 

*  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  23.  p.  59, 

*  These  letters  of  Gregory  are  printed  amid  his  very  muJ- 
tifarious  correspondence,  which  are  classed  in  twelve  books, 
and  occupy  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works.  Dr,  Smith  has 
selected  those  which  concern  this  mission,  in  the  appendix  to 
his  Bede,  No.  6. ;  and  Mrs,  Ektob  has  translated  them  in  her 
appendix,  p.  7,  &c, 

«  Malmsb.  p.  10.  ?  Bede,  lib,  i,  c,  25.  Hunting,  S2U 
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5  companions,  with  interpreters  whom  the 
the  Francs  had  provided. 
rsTiN  sent  one  of  these  to  Ethelbert,   to 
:e  that   he    came    from  Rome,    and   had 

with  him  a  messenger,  who  promised  to 
at  obeyed  him  everlasting  joys  in  heaven, 
ingdom  that  should  never  end.  The  king, 
he  conduct  of  his  queen  had  dispossessed 
rulence  against  Christianity,  ordered  them 
in  m  Thanet,  where  they  had  landed,  sup- 
th  every  necessary,  till  he  had  determined 

should  do  with  them. 

LESTED  by  their  arrival,  the  queen  was  not 
I  be  inactive.  But  the  freedom  of  all  the 
axon  tribes,  and  the  power  of  their  witena- 

as  well  as  the  opposing  influence  of  the 
priests,    occasioned   Ethelbert    to    pause. 

few  days*  deliberation,  he  went  into  the 
id  appointed  a  conference.  He  sat  in  the 
r,  fearful  lest,  if  he  received  them  in  a 
le  should  be  exposed  to  tlie  power  of  their 
'  they  used  any.  They  came  with  a  simple 
ressive  ceremony.  They  advanced  m  an 
procession,  preceded  by  a  silver  cross,  as 
ndard,  and  carrying  also  a  painted  portrait 
iaviour,  and  chaunting  their  litany  as  they 
led.  The  king  commanded  them  to  sit 
nd  to  him  and  his  earls,  who  accompanied 
hey   disclosed   their   mission.®      Ethelbert 
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lib.  i.  c.  25.  p.  61.  The  homily  briefly  states  the  ad- 
Lugustin  in  Uiese  words :  '<  Hu  je  milbheopca  hslenb 
inpe  chpopan^e  thipie  fcylbijan  mibbaneapbe  alyj-be  "^ 
im  mannum  heopena  picef  inpasp  jeoponobe/'  p.  34. 
tance  of  the  sermon  is  given  at  length  by  Joscelin, 
.  vol.  ii.  p.  59. ;  and  a  translation  of  it<in  Elstob,  p.  33. 
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^  BOOR  answered  with  a  steady  and  not  unfidendly  judg- 

ment. "  Your  words  and  promises  are  fair,  but 
they  are  new  and  uncertain.  I  cannot  therefore 
abajidon  the  rites,  which,  in  common  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  Angles,  I  have  hitherto  observed. 
But  as  you  have  come  so  far  to  communicate  to  us 
what  you  believe  to  be  true,  and  the  most  excellent, 
we  ¥dll  not  molest  you.  We  will  receive  you 
hospitably,  and  supply  you  with  what  you  need. 
Nor  do  we  forbid  any  one  to  join  your  society 
whom  you  can  persuade  to  prefer  it."  He  gave 
them  a  mansion  in  Canterbury,  his  metropolis,  for 
their  residence,  and  allowed  them  to  preach  as  they 
pleased.^ 

They  entered  the  city  singing  the  litanies,  which 
they  had  found  to  be  interesting  to  the  populace. 
They  distinguished  themselves  by  prayers,  vigils, 
and  fastings,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  those 
who  visited  them;  and  their  discourses  pleased 
many.  On  the  east  side  of  the  city,  a  church  had 
been  built,  during  the  residence  of  the  Romans, 
dedicated  to  St  Martin,  which  the  queen  had  used 
as  her  oratory.      Here  they  sang,   prayed,    per- 

»  The  text  is  from  Bede,  p.  61.  But  Alfred's  Saxon  of  this 
speech  perhaps  exhibits  most  exactly  the  actual  words  of 
Ethelbert:  "  Faexcjie  wopb  thif  ffnb  anb  ^ehat  the  ^ebpohcon 
3  uf  fsec^^h.  So  popchon  hi  nipe  fynbon  anb  uncuthe,  ne 
majon  pe  nu  jyt  cha  jethapijean  tha  pe  f oplsetan  tha  pifan  the 
pe  lan^epe  tibe  mib  ealle  Ti^n^el  theobe  heolban.  Sc  popthon 
the  je  peoppan  hibep  seltheodi^e  coman  anb  thaep  the  me 
jethuht  anb  sepapcn  ip  tha  thmj  tha  the  poth  anb  betpc 
jelypbon,  tha  je  eac  ppylce  pyllabon  up  tha  ^emaenpuman,  ne 
pyllath  pe  popbhon  eop  hepije  beon :  So  pe  pillath  eop  ppempum- 
lice  on  jseptlithneppe  onpon  anb  eop  anbl^e  p^Uan  anb  eoppe 
theappe  pop^ipan.  Ne  pe  eop  bepepiath  tha  je  ealle  tha  the  je 
ma^on  thuph  eoppe  lape  to  eoppep  jeleapan  sepeptnyppe  jetheobe 
anb  S^cyppe^  p.  487. 
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heir  mass,  and  preached  till  they  made  c 
lonverts,  whom  they  baptised.  The  im- 
spread,  till  at  length  the  king  was  afibcted, 
me  himself  a  Christian.'^  In  no  part  of 
i  has  Christianity  been  introduced  in  a 
Qore  suitable  to  ite  benevolent  character, 
peculiar    form    of  this    religion,    which 

and  Augustin  thus  introduced,  was  of 
lat  system  which  Rome  then  professed. 
e  best  system  which  had  been  recognised 
^ ;  and  it  could  not  be  better  than  that 
the  preceding  times  were  capable  of  re- 
:>r  framing.  It  was  a  compound  of  doc- 
ritual,  discipline,  and  polity,  derived 
3m  the  Scriptures,  partly  from  tradition, 
om  the   decisions  and  orders  of  former 

and    popes,    and    partly    from  popular 

and  superstitions,  which  had  been  per- 
o  intermix  themselves.  But  such  as  it 
vss  the  most  useful  form  that  either  its 

or  the  then  intellect  of  the  world  could 

Nor  is  it  clear  that  its  new  converts 
lave  relished    or    understood    any  purer 

The  papal  clergy  were  then  the  most  en- 
d  portion  of  the  western  world ;  and  the 
which   they  preferred    nlust    have    been 

to  any  that  the  barbaric  judgment  could 
)vided. 

[K>pe  continued  his  attentions  to  his  infant 
He   sent   Augustin   the  pall,    the  little 

to  his  dress  which  marked  the  dignity  of 
3ishop,  with  a  letter  of  instructions  on  the 
>n  of  the  EngUsh  hierarchy,  with  several 
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BOOK  MSS.  of  books  ",  ecclesiastical  vessels,  vestments, 
,  \  M  and'^  ornaments,  and  several  religious  persons  to 
597.  assist  him,  who  were  afterwards  active  in  the  con- 
version of  the  rest  of  the  island.  Augiistin  restored 
from  its  ruins  another  British  church  at  Canterbury, 
which  had  been  built  in  the  Roman  times,  and 
began  the  erection  of  a  monastery.  ^^  The  king 
sanctioned  and  assisted  him  in  all  that  he  did  \  and 
afterwards  became  distinguished  as  the  author  of 
thefirst written  Saxon  laws,  whicli  have  descended  to 
us,  or  which  are  known  to  hav  e  been  established  ;  — 
an  important  national  benefit,  for  which  he  naay 
have  been  indebted  to  his  Cliristian  teachers,  as 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Saxons  wrote  any 
compositions  before.     Gregory  sent  into  the  island 

**  Bede,  c.  29.  p.  70.  Wanley  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  sent  by  Gregory.  These  were,  1st,  A  Bible,  adorned 
with  some  leaves  of  a  purple  and  rose  colour,  in  two  volumes^ 
which  was  extant  in  the  time  of  James  the  First*  2d.  Hie 
Psalter  of  St.  Augustin,  with  the  Creed,  Pater  Noster,  and 
several  Latin  h3mms.  Sd.  Two  co[>ies  of  the  Gospels,  wiUi  the 
ten  Canons  of  Eusebius  prefixed ;  one  of  which  Elstob  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  Bodleian  library^  and  the  other  at  Cam* 
bridge,  p.  42.  4th.  Another  Psalter  with  hynins.  5th,  A 
volume  containing  legends  on  the  ^u^e rings  of  the  apostles, 
with  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  in  silver,  in  a  posture  of  blessing. 
6th.  Another  volume  on  the  martyrs,  which  had  on  the  outside 
a  glory,  silver  gilt,  set  round  with  crystals  and  beryls.  Tth* 
An  exposition  of  the  Epistles  and  Gas^pels,  which  had  on  the 
cover  a  large  beryl  surrounded  with  crystals*  Augiistin  also 
brought  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  which  Alfred  translated.  See 
Ebtob,  p.  39  —  43.,  and  Wanley,  172-,  whose  description  is 
taken  from  Thomas  de  Elmham,  a  tuonk  of  Augustine's  abbey, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  See  also  Cave,  Hist.  Lit, 
p.  431. 

*^  A  list  of  the  vestments,  vessels,  relics,  Ac,  sent  by 
Gregory  is  added  to  Elstob,  from  Wanley's  communJcatioo, 
App.  34  —  4a  »3  Bede,  lib.  u  c.  33, 
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manuscripts,'*  and  tlius  began  its  Intel- 
iS  well  as  religious  education.  ^^ 
r  years  after  Augtistin's  successful  exertions 
>  he  appointed  two  of  the  persons  that 
last  from  Rome,  Mellitus  and  Justus,  to  the 
J  dignity,  and  directed  them  to  the  kingdom 
«•  Sabert,  the  son  of  Ethelbeit*s  sisten 
I  reigning.    The  new  religion  was  favourably 

;  and  Ethelbert,  to  whose  superior  power 
e  state  was  subject,  began  the  erection  of 
*s  church  at  London,  its  metropolis,  ^^ 
fSTiN  did  not  long  live  to  contemplate  the 
Ivantages  w^hich  he  had  introduced  into 
L     He  died  the  year  of  his  mission  into 

Ethelbert  survived  him  eleven  years.  His 
bald  restored  the  Saxon  paganism  in  Kent, 
^ve  out  the  Christian  ecclesiastics.  The 
ms  of  Sabert  imitated  him  in  Essex.  But 
iecution  was  of  a  short  duration,  A  simple 
nee  of  Laurence,  the  successor  of  Au- 
affeeted  the  mind  of  Eadbald  with  alarm, 
eared  before  the  king,  bleeding  from  severe 

and  boldly  declared  that  he  had  received 
I  the  night  from  St  Peter,  because  he  was 
ing  his  departure  from  the  island.  The 
5  exactly  level  with  the  king's  intellect  and 
tion,  A  strong  sensation  of  fear  that  the 
scipline  might  be  inflicted,  by  the  same  in- 
land, on  himself,  changed  his  feelings,  and 
me  a  zealous  friend  to  the  new  faith.  The 
bishops  were  recalled,  and  the  old  Saxon 
re  abolished  for  over  in  Kent  and  Essex  J"^ 
tENCE  enjoyed  his  triumph  but  two  years  | 

Bede,  lib,  t,  c,  29.  *^  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c,  3. 

Ibtd,  lib.  ii*  c«  5,  G. 
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D  o^  K  and,  (m  his  deaths  Mellitus,  who  had  converte 
Essex,  received  his  dignity :  a  man  of  noble  famil; 
and  of  such  an  active  spirit,  that  the  gout,  wil 
which  he  was  severely  afflicted,  was  no  imped 
ment  to  his  unabated  exertions  for  the  m^ital  an 
moral  improvement  of  the  Saxon  nation.  All  the 
early  prelates  enjoyed  their  rank  but  for  a  bri 
period.  In  five  years  he  died,  and  Justus,  h 
friend  and  companion  from  Rome,  was  made  h 
successor.  *^  As  Gregory  had  chosen  the  men  wl 
were  best  adapted  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
is  probable  that  those  he  selected  were  advance 
in  life. 


>7  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  8. 
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CHAP.  VII.  .?H 

f  ike  East  Anguans  to  the  Rhine.  —  Edwin's  A$idum  tic 
JLiA. — Reowald's  Defeat  of  Ethelfrith. — Edwin's 
foKTHVMBRiA,  a$id  the  Introduction  of  Gurittiamty  into  that 


I    1 


the  conti- 
nent. 

554—547, 
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ingdom  of  East-Anglia  becomes  remark-  c  H  A  p. 
by  an  incident  which  Procopius  has  pre-  v .     ;   * 
nd  which  occurred  in  the  sixth  century,  Expedj- 
s  the  adventuring  spirit  of  our  early  Saxon  E^t  An  ^ 

gliansi  to 

EN  the  Rhine  and  the  Northern  Ocean, 
i  inhabited.^  Their  king  solicited  a  prin- 
ast  Anglia  for  his  son,  and  the  hand  of  the 
promiited.  On  his  death-bed  it  occurred 
[lat  an  alliance  with  the  Francs,  his  nei^- 
mid  be  more  profitable  to  his  people  than 
Iship  of  the  Angles,  who  were  separated 
Vami  by  the  sea.  In  obedience  to  the 
expediency,  Radiger,  the  prince,  married 
r's  widow,  his  step-mother,  because  she 
T  of  Theodebert  the  Franc.  The  re- 
ast  Anglian  would  not  brook  the  indig- 
demanded  revenge  for  the  slight,  because 
stimation  of  her  countrymen  the  purity  of 
hastity  was  sullied  if  the  maiden  once 
as  not  wedded.  Her  brother  and  the 
rlian  warriors  thought  her  quarrel  just ;  a 
t  sailed  from  England  under  her  auspices, 

litor  of  the  great  collection  des  Historiens  des 
ris,  1741,  remarks  (referring  to  Valesius),  that  Pro- 
d  when  he  placed  the  Vami  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
that  he  18  more  credible  when  he  places  them 
Danes,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
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B  op  K  and  landed  on  the  Rhine.  A  part  of  tlie  arm; 
encamped  round  her;  the  rest,  with  one  of  he 
brothers,  defeated  the  Varni,  and  penetrated  th 
country.  Radiger  fled.  Tlie  Angles  returned  t 
the  lady,  glorying  in  their  victory.  She  receivej 
them  with  disdain.  They  had  done  nothing,  a 
they  had  not  brought  Radiger  to  her  feet  Agaii 
her  selected  champions  sallied  forth,  and  Radige 
at  last  was  taken  in  a  wood.  The  captive  entcrei 
her  tent,  to  receive  his  doom.  But  the  heart  of  tli 
East  Anglian  was  still  his  own.  He  pleaded  hi 
father's  commands,  and  the  solicitations  of  hi 
chiefs.  The  conquering  beauty  smiled  fbrgivenejss 
To  accept  her  hand,  and  to  tlismiss  her  ri\  al,  wa 
the  only  punishment  she  awarded.  Joyfully  th 
prince  obeyed,  and  the  sister  q£  Theoclebert  wa 
repudiated.^ 

This  event  is  the  only  one  in  the  history  of  Eas 
Anglia  which  can  interest  our  notice  until  tin 
reign  of  Redwald.  Before  this  prince  it  had  arro 
gated  no  dominating  precedence  in  England.  Th< 
intemperate  ambition  of  Ethelfritli  propelled  i 
into  consequence.  This  king  of  the  NorthinTibriai 
Angles,  dissatisfied  with  his  inherited  Bernicia 
and  his  trophies  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  invadet 
Deira,  to  which  Edwin  the  son  of  Ella,  at  the  zgt 
of  three  years,  had  succeeded ;  and  by  expelling 
the  little  infant,  converted  the  Saxon  states  ii 
England  into  an  hexarchy.  Eduin  was  carriec 
to  North  Wales,  and  was  generously  educated  bj 
Cadvan.' 

2  Procopius  Goth.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  p.  468  — ^47L  Gibbon  places 
this  incident  between  534  and  547,  which  were  the  extreme 
terms  of  the  reign  of  Theodebert,  vol.  iii.  c,  38.  p.  627- 

»  Alured  Beverl. lib.  vi.  p. 90.  Rodvtald  was  son  of  Titel 
and  grandson  of  Uffa,  R.  Wig.  2S3, 
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mil  grew  up  he  was  compelled  to  leave  c  H  x 
ud  for   niany  years  wandered  about  in  \_^^ 
rough  various  provinces,  to  escape  the      s)^- 

pursuit  of  Ethelfritiu  Reaching  East  Edwin  in 
ic  went  to  the  court  of  Redwald,  and  ^f*  ' 
liiinselfi  besought  his  hospitable  protec- 
Iwald  received  him  kindly,  and  promised 
sked*  Impatient  that  Edwin  should  be 
lelfrith  sent  repeated  messengers,  with 
;o  the  East  Anglian  sovereign,  requiring 
Tender  the  youth,  and  adding  menaces 
sed.  Redwald  remembered  the  unvary- 
sses  of  Ethelfrith,  and  fearful  of  en- 
j  his  hostility^  promised  either  the  death 
render  of  Edwin.  A  friend  to  the  young 
>vered  his  intentions,  and  counselled  him 
ut  Edwin,  weary  of  living  like  a  fugitive, 

I  cannot  do  tJiis,  I  have  made  a  com- 
Redwald,  and  I  will  not  be  the  first  to 
hile  he  has  done  me  no  evil,  nor  has  yet 
[  any  enmity.    If  I  am  to  perish,  he  that 

destroys  me  will  be  disgraced,  not  my- 
1  whither  should  I  fly,  who  have  been 

already  so  long,  through  so  many  pro- 
Britain,  without  a  shelter  ?  How  can  I 
jwhere  the  toils  of  my  persecutor?"  His 
t  him-  Edwin  remained  sitting  before 
,  reflecting  on  his  misfbrtimes  and  dark- 
jects.     In   this  anxious  state   night  ap- 

and  he  believed  he  saw  an  unknown 
ance  to  him,  who  promised  him  present 
e  and  great  future  prosperity,  if  he  should 
A'hat  would  be  afterwards  taught  him, 
\  laid  his  hand  on  his  Iiead,  and,  adjuring 
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him  to  remember  this  inten  iew,  disappeared^*; 
else  Edwin  waked.    But  he  had  a  more  substant 
friend  than  the  apparition  of  a  dream. 

The  queen  of  Redwald  secretly  pleaded  for  t 
youthful  exile,  and  with  noble  sentiments :  ** 
king  should  not  sell  a  distressed  friend,  nor  v 
late  his  faith  for  gold:  no  ornament  is  so  em 
bling  as  good  faith.**  Interested  by  her  interc 
sion,  and  inspired  with  her  fortitude,  lledw: 
resolved  to  keep  sacred  the  duties  of  lio.spitalit 
and  Edwin  was  informed  by  his  watchful,  thou 
unknown,  friend  of  the  generous  detemiination. 

The  preparations  of  Ethelfiith,  disappointed 
his  prey,  compelled  him  to  arm ;  Redwald  ac( 
with  judicious  vigour;  and  lie  attacked  Ethelfii 
before  he  had  collected  all  his  troops,  on  the  e 
bank  of  the  Idel  in  Nottinghamshire.*  The  N< 
thumbrian  king,  by  his  experienced  v^alom'  a 
veteran  soldiers,  supplied  the  disparity  of  1 
troops,  and  balanced  the  contest  The  East  A 
gUans  advanced  in  three  divisions ;  one  of  the 
Rainer,  the  son  of  Retlwald,  led.  The  ancic 
fortune  of  Ethelfrith  betiieiided  him  ;  he  attack 
this  wing,  and  the  prince  and  lus  warriors  wc 
destroyed.  This  disaster  only  stimulated  Redwa 
to  more  determined  exertions ;  he  still  outnumber 
his  opponent,  and  his  other  divisions  were  tin 
Ethelfrith,  unused  to  such  resistance,  and  im] 
tient  for  the  event,  rushed  on  the  East  Anglia 
with  a  dangerous  impetuosity.  His  friends  did  n 
follow  his  injudicious  com  age ;  he  was  separate 
from  them,  and  perished  among  the  swords  of  ti 


-*  Bede,  lib.ii.  c.  12. 
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ing  East  Aiiglians,**  Edwin  also  signalised 
Redwald  not  only  re- instated  him  in 
nt  enabled  him  to  subject  Bernicia  to  his 
Thus  the  Iiexarchy  continued.  The  sons  Edwin  re- 
in usurper  fled  into  Scotland^  where  they 
Christianity.  Redwald  ascended  to  the 
pre-eminence  which  Ella,  Ceawlin,  and 
t  had  possessed  under  the  title  of  the 
a ;  and,  on  his  death,  it  was  assumed  by 


stored. 


iree  brothers  wlio  governed  Essex  perished 
lict  with  the  West^  Saxons.  Redwald  was 
d  in  East  Anglia  by  EorpwakL  Redwald, 
.  visit  to  Ethelbert  in  Kent,  liad  adopted 
ity  for  his  religion ;  but  returning  to  his 
atry,  his  wife  and  the  East  Anglian  priests 
his  impressions,  he  attempted  to  unite  it 
Saxon  idolatry.  He  built  an  altar  to 
t  the  same  temple  where  the  sacrifices  to 
Te  performed.^'*  But  even  this  strange 
ion  of  worship  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
tion  of  his  East  Anghans  to  the  Christian 


6t3X 


icissitudes  of  Edwin's  life  had  indued  his 
h  a  contemplative  temper,  whicli  made  him 
:ellectual  than  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
It  had  preceded  him,  and  which  fltted  him 
eception  of  Christianity-     His  progress  to* 

ig.   Ub.il,  p-316.     Sax.  Chron,  27- 

:liron,  27,     Bede,  lib.  ill  c.  L     Polychron.    3  Galfj 

lib.  tu  c*  5* 
Bot.  Wig,  231, 

Hb.  li,  c.  15.  This  altar,  Bede  says,  lasted  to  the 
Idulf,  the  king  of  East  Anglia,  his  contemporary, 
oncd  that  he  had  seen  it  when  a  boy. 
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BOOK  wards  this  revolution  of  mind  was  gradual,  and  tlu 
«.  -       i  steps  have  been  clearly  narrated  by  his  countrymar 
«w.      Bedei 

He  solicited  in  marriage  Tata  Edilberga,  tin 
daughter  of  Ethelbert  in  Kent.  Her  brother^  ^In 
had  abandoned  his  idolatry,  objected  to  her  alii 
ance  with  a  worshipper  of  Odin,  Edwin  promise* 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  her  religion,  bii 
would  allow  the  free  exercise  of  it  both  to  herscl 
and  her  friends.  He  also  intimated  that  it;  on  tb 
examination  of  it  by  hia  wise  men,  it  was  found  V 
be  more  holy  and  worthier  of  God  than  his  nativ 
faith,  he  might  himself  adopt  iL  Tlie  Saxoi 
princess  became  his  wife,  and  Paulinus,  one  o 
those  whom  Gregory  had  last  selected  to  assis 
Augustin,  went  with  her  as  her  priest  am 
bishop. " 
685.  The  first  care  of  Paul  in  us  was  to  prevent  tin 

queen  and  the  noble  persons  in  her  train  from  relaps 
ing  into  their  idolatry.  His  next,  to  convert  soiin 
of  the  natives ;  but  they  were  impenetrable  to  hi 
exertions.  Odin  continued  stilt  to  be  their  fa 
vourite. 

At  this  period  the  life  of  Edwin  was  attackec 
by  an  assassin.  Cwichhelm,  the  pagan  king  o 
Wessex,  commissioned  one  of  his  subjects  to  visi 
Edwin's  court,  and  watch  his  opportunity  to  stal 
him  with  a  poisoned  dagger.  The  wretch  reachet 
the  royal  residence  on  the  Derwent,  and  intro 
duced  himself  as  a  messenger  from  his  king,  Ed 
win  was  then  about  to  be  made  a  father  by  hi.* 
queen.  The  name  of  Cwiclilielm  procured  an  in- 
troduction, and  his  intended  assassin  entered.    He 

"  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c»a 
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lilies  and  firmness  sufficient  to  begin  the  chap; 

of  a  fictitious   message,  when  suddenly  v^J^JL^ 

up»  he  clenched  his  weapon  and  rushed      625. 
le  kuig.     The  attack  was  so  sudden  that 
vas  oft'  his  guard  and  defenceless ;  but  a 
>  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  Lilla,  was 
n :  he  saw  the  rising  dagger  and  Edwin's 

he  had  no  shield;  but  with  the  impulse 
iierous  heart  he  tlu-ew  himself  before  his 
d  received  in  his  own  body  the  blow,  which 
npossible  to  av  ert.  So  vehement  was  the 
Jiat  it  went  through  Lilla  and  sUghtly 
1  the  king.  The  swords  of  the  attendants 
tantly  drawn  upon  the  murderer;  but  he 
Iiis  defence,  and  ^  as  not  hewn  down  till  he 
bed  another  knight  with  the  weapon  which 
i^ithdrawn  from  his  first  victim's  *^body. 
lis  same  night  Iiis  queen  was  delivered  of 
ghter  Eanfleda.  The  king  thanked  his 
r  her  birth ;  and  when  Paulinus  directed 
ition  to  the  Christian  Saviour,  Edwin,  hke 
wvho  had  established  in  France  the  king* 
the  Francs,  promised  that  he  would  adopt 

lie  recommended,  if  heaven  should  give 
o  his  arms  against  the  king,  who  had  sent 
sin  to  destroy  him.  As  a  pledge  of  his 
ermination  to  fultil  this  engagement,  he 
d  to  the  baptism  of  the  new-born  babe, 
athers  of  the  household  at  the  same  tim^ 
the  Christian  riteJ^ 

J     assembled    his    forces    and    advanced  introduc- 
Cwichhelm-    His  expedition  was  success-  (l^ristf. 
t  on  his  return  fVom  his  victory  into  Nor-  anity  into 

1^^  Beduj  lib,  il,  l%  D-     FI.  Wig.  232. 
J3  Ibid-     Sax.  Chrcjn.  27- 
Z  S 
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BOOK  thumbria",  he  delayed  to  embiace  the  new  rel 
gion.  He  had  become  dissatisfied  with  his  idol: 
but  he  was  of  that  class  of  mind,  which  requirt 
the  conviction  of  its  reason  before  it  decides  on  ii 
belief.  He  conferred  long  and  anxiously  wit 
PauUnus  on  the  subject j  and  with  his  w^isei 
nobles.  He  was  seen  frequently  sitting  alone,  di 
cussing  with  himself  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  1 
which  religion  he  should  adhered*  In  these  del 
berations  a  letter  reached  Iiim  from  Pope  Bonifac* 
exhorting  him  to  abandon  useless  and  insensibl 
idols,  who  of  themselves  could  not  even  chanf! 
their  locality;  but  if  not  moved  by  others,  mus 
like  a  stone,  remain  for  ever  where  they  were,  Th 
pontiff  told  him  he  had  a  living  spirit  within  hin 
of  which  they  were  destitute,  which  would  surviv 
the  dissolution  of  his  body ;  and  added,  **  Com 
then  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  has  create 
you ;  who  has  breathed  into  you  this  spirit  of  lile 
and  who  has  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  you  from  si 
and  every  evil  power;  and  to  reward  you  witli  a 
the  blessings  of  his  heavenly  w^orld/"^ 

Boniface  at  the  same  time  sent  an  epistle  t 
his  queen,  reminding  her  of  the  duty  of  interest 
ing  her  husband  in  Christianity  ;  and  urging  her  t 
soften  his  prepossessions  against  it,  and  to  impres 
upon  his  senses  the  excellence  of  the  faith  she  Im 
adopted,  and  the  admirable  nature  of  its  futui 
rewards.  *^ 

These  letters  were  received  and  considered ;  bu 
Paulinus  found  that  the  lofliness  of  the  king' 
mind,  and  the  natural  pride  of  the  Anglo-Saxoi 
nation,    could  not  be  easily  brought  to  stoop  t< 


»  Sax.  Chron.  28. 
»«  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 


^^  Bede,  lib*  ii.  c*  a 
'^  Ibitl  c%  Il- 
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imUity  and  gentleness  of  the  Christian  pre- 
^  In  this  juncture  he  appears  to  have  conie 
knowledge  of  the  king's  dream  at  the  court 
iwul4  and  he  made  an  ingenious  use  of  it 

\ision  at  its  departure  wan  said  to  have 
I  right  hand  on  the  king's  head>  and  to  have 
led  :  *'  When  this  sign  is  repeated,  remem- 
s  conference,  and  perform  your  promise  of 
5  what  will  tlien  be  dijsclosed  to  you." 
LINUS,  without  appearing  to  have  had  any 
IS  knowledge  of  this  dream,  one  day  entered 
g's  apartment  as  he  was  pursuing  his  medi- 
on  the  opposing  religions;  and  advancing 
solemn  air,  imitated  the  action  of  the  ima^ 
figure,  and  placed  his  right  hand  on  his 
gn's  head,  at  tlie  same  time  asking  him  if 
embered  that  sign- 

king's  sensibility  was  instantly  affected.  His 
md  promise  rushed  upon  his  mind.  He  did 
ise  to  consider  tliat  Paidinus  mighty  from  his 
or  Ids  intimate  friends,  have  become  ac- 
d  with  liis  own  account   of  his    believed 

All  seemed  supeniatiual,  and  Paulinas  to 
actual  vision  tiiat  had  addressed  him.  He 
limself  at  the  bishop's  feet,  who,  pursuing 
|iression  which  he  liad  excited>  rai.sed  him, 
diorted  liim  to  lose  no  time  to  fulfU  his 
epeated  engagement;  and  reminded  him 
is,  alone,  would  deliver  him  from  the  eter* 
s  of  disobedience ,  '^ 

king,  now  seriously  affected  by  tlie  import- 
!stion,  summoned  his  witena-gemot,  that,  if 
irticipated  in  his  feelings,  all  might  be  bap- 
>gether.  When  they  met,  he  proposed  tlie 
B*;d€,  lib.  U,  c.  12,  ^*  Ibid. 
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new  worship  for  the  subject  of'  their  deliberation 
and  required  each  to  express  his  feehngs  withoi 
reserve. 

CoiFi,  the  high  priest  of"  their  idols,  as  the  fii 
in  rank,  addressed;  and  unless  the  coarseness 
his  mind  was  that  of  the  country,  must  have  si 
prised  the  king.  His  speech^  from  the  singulari 
of  the  criterion  by  whicli  he  governed  the  fai 
moral  feeling  he  possessed,  deserves  a  literal  trar 
lation.  "  You  see,  O  king!  what  is  now  preach* 
to  us.  I  declare  to  }  on  most  truly  what  I  ha^ 
most  certainly  experienced,  that  the  religion  whi< 
we  have  hitherto  professed  contains  no  virtue 
all,  and  as  little  utility.  No  one  of  all  your  cou 
has  been  more  attenti\  e  than  I  have  been  to  ti 
worship  of  our  gods ;  and  yet  many  have  receive 
far  richer  benefits,  far  greater  honours,  and  ba^ 
prospered  more  in  all  that  men  transact  or  pursu 
than  I  have.  But  if  these  gods  had  been  of  ar 
real  worth,  would  they  not  in  preference  have  a 
sisted  me  who  have  never  neglected  them  ?  If  thei 
on  due  enquiry,  you  shall  perceive  that  these  ne 
things  which  are  preached  to  us  will  be  better  ai 
more  efficacious,  let  uji  hasten  to  adopt  them  witl 
out  any  delay.'* 

This  effiision  of  self-interest  would  lead  one  i 
suspect  that  the  effects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  coi 
quest  of  Romanised  and  Christianised  Britain,  an 
of  the  civilisation,  luxuries,  and  mental  cultivj 
tion  which  it  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  exhibite 
to  the  Saxon  eye,  had  already  shaken  their  attaci 
ment  to  the  rude  superstitions  of  their  ancestors 
or  the  high  priest  of  their  national  deities  woul 
not  have,  so  feelingly,  expatiated  on  his  compai 
ative  neglect     This  circumstance  will  contribut 
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nt  For  the  ease  with  which  Christianity  C  H^A  P. 

lished  in  the  island. 

ext  speaker  discovered  a  mind  unusually 

for  a  people  hitherto  so  unaccustomed  to 

al  investigations, 

present  life  of  man,  O  king!  seems  to 
ompared  with  that  after-period  which  is 
^n  to  us,  to  resemble  a  scene  at  one  of 
try  feasts.  As  you  are  sitting  with  your 
n  and  thegns  about  you,  the  fire  blazing 
mter,  and  the  whole  hall  cheered  by  its 

and  while  storms  of  rain  and  snow  are 
ithout,  a  little  sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door» 
>und  our  festive  meeting,  and  passes  out 
>ther  entrance.  While  it  is  among  us,  it 
the  wintry  tempest  It  enjoys  the  short 
md  serenity  of  its  transient  stay  j  but  then, 

into  the  winter  from  which  it  had  flown, 
lears  from  our  eyes.  Such  is  here  the 
in.     It  acta  and  thinks  before  us ;  but,  as 

preceded  its  appearance  among  us  we 
rant,  so  are  we  of  all  that  is  destined  to 
tenvards.  If^  then,  on  this  momentous 
his  new  doctrine  reveals  any  thing  more 
r  more  reasonable,  it  is  in  my  opinion  en- 
our  acquiescence-"  ^ 


lib*  ii.  c*  IS.  Alfreire  translation  of  this  interesting 
^sents  it  to  us  m  i^ear  to  its  original  form  as  we  can 
I  it>  "  Th  j^lic  me  1]-  jefepen,  Cynin;,  thijr  anbpapbe 
>n  eopthan^  to  pLchmecenyffe  thsj-e  tibe  the  uf  un- 
a  ^ehci  ffa  thu  aet  fpeefcnbum  ptte  mib  thinuih 
num  7  chepium  oq  pmtep  tibe  -}  yy  jyp  onseleb,  -}  Hm 
inieb,  -}  hit  pine  ^  ynife -}  fcifjkine  ute,  Cume  tk>nne 
t  3  hp^hlice  f  huf  5uph  pleo  '}  cume  Cuph  oJ»pe  bupu 
[>]7pe  ut  ^epLte*/    ppet  he  on  t$a  tib  tSe  he  inne  bift  ne 

mib  p^  ftopme  h^s  pmtjief«  ac  f  bi]F  an  eagan  bryhtm 
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The  other  witeiia  and  the  royal  counsellors  i 
hibited  slmOar  dispositions^  Coifi  desired  to  he 
from  Paulinus  an  exposition  of  the  Deity.  T 
bishop  obeyed,  and  the  Angle  priest  exclaim* 
**  Formerly  I  understood  nothing  that  I  w< 
shipped*  The  more  I  contemplated  our  idolat 
the  less  truth  I  found  in  it  But  this  new  syst< 
I  adopt  without  hesitation ;  for  truth  shines  arou 
it,  and  presents  to  us  the  gifts  of  eternal  life  a 
blessedness.  Let  us  then,  O  king!  immediate 
aoatheraatise  and  burn  the  temples  and  altars  whi 
we  have  so  uselessly  venerated."  On  this  b( 
exliortation  he  was  asked  who  would  be  the  fi 
to  profane  the  idols  and  their  altars,  and  the 
closures  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  T 
zealous  convert  answered,  "  I  will :  as  I  have  1 
the  way  in  adoring  them  through  my  folly,  I  \a 
give  the  example  of  destroying  them  in  obedieii 
to  that  wisdom  which  I  have  now  received  frc 
the  true  God."  He  requested  of  the  king  weapo 
and  a  war-horse.  It  was  a  maxim  of  their  ancie 
religion,  that  no  priest  should  carry  arms,  or  ri 
on  anv  horse  but  a  mare  ;  —  an  interestinir  rule, 
separate  the  ministers  of  their  rehgion  from  ti 
ferocity  of  war.  The  priest  girded  on  a  swor 
and,  brandishing  a  spear,  mounted  the  king's  hors 
and  rode  to  the  idol  temple.  The  people,  withoi 
thought  him  mad.  He  hurled  his  spear  against  tl 
temple  to  profane  it,  and  then  commanded  li 
companions  to  destroy  all  the  building  and  its  su 


•y  f  liefte  pec.  oc  he  fona  op  pmcpa  in  pintep  ej:c  cymef*/  ^ 
tSonne  f5if  nionna  lif  to  niebniyclum  psece  Bec^^peth^  hj^z  5s 
Fope^anje.  o))jje  hpajt  fcaep  ffi^^epjS'lije  pe  ne  cuniionv-  Fojip* 
pf  Ijeof  nipe  Isep  opiht  cuVlicpe  -y  jejiirenhcpc  bjimxe*  hto  f^ 
frypthe  if  f  pe  tSaejie  Fyhjean-.*"     P.  516. 
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2.  inclosures.     The  scene  of  this  event  was  chap. 

VII 

o  the  east  of'  York,  beyond  the  river  Der- 
t  a  place,  in  Bedels  time,  called  Godmund- 


625. 


628. 


y  and  his   nobility  were  soon   afterwards 
i,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign.     In 

persuaded  Eorpwald  of  East  Anglia,  the 
Redwald,  to  imitate  his  example.  Sige- 
e  brother  and  successor  of  Eorpwald,  not 
creased  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
iglia,  but  applied  so  closely  to  the  study 

to  be  called  by  the  Chronicler,  "  Most 
L"^ 

M  reached  the  summit  of  human  prospe- 
considerable  part  of  Wales  submitted  to 
Dr,  and  the  Menavian  islands ;  and  he  was 
of  the  Angles  that  subdued  or  defeated 
Inglo-Saxon  kingdoms  but  Kent^  The  in-  Edwin's 
[>lice  Aiv'hicli  prevailed  through  his  dominions  ^  ^ 
rigilant,  that  it  became  an  aphorism  to  say, 
woman,  with  her  new-bom  infant,  might 
nn  sea  to  sea  wthout  fear  of  insult.  As 
J  day*  travelling  was  difficult  and  tedious, 

places  existed  for  the  entertainment  of 
it  was  an  important  and  kind  convenience 

^,  c.  13.    It  is  stiU  called  Godmundhamy  or  the  home   • 
mdt  or  protection  of  the  gods. 
tisi^imus*     Hor.  Wig,  '233,  234. 

Wig.  233.  Sax,  Chron.  27.  Bede,  ii.  c.  9.  and  16. 
ivian  islands  were  Eubonia  and  Mona,  or  Man  and 
. —  Bede,  c.  a,  itates  that  Anglesey  contained  960 
families,  and  Man  300.  The  fertility  of  Anglesey 
d  the  proverb,  Mon  mam  Cymry ;  Mona  the  mother 
Ply  Be  s  Pref-  to  Wynne's  Caradoc. —  The  king  of 

had  his  royal  seat  in  it  at  Aberfraw,  which  is  now  a 
igc.     Camp.  Reg.  1796,  p.  4)62. 
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BOOR  to  his  people,  that  he  caused  stakes  to  be  fixe* 

K  J"'    .  the  highways  where  he  had  seen  a  clear   spr 

^38.      with  brazen  dishes  chained  to  theirij  to  refresh 

weary  sojourner,  whose  fatigues  Edwin  had  I 

self  experienced.     In  another  reign  these  wc 

have  been  placed  only  to  lia\'e  been  taken  aw 

but  such  was  the  dread  of  his  enquiring  justice 

such  the  general  affection  for  his  virtues,  that 

man  misused  them.     It  is  remarked  by  Bede,  a 

instance  of  his  dignity  and  power,  that  his  ban 

was  borne  before  him  whenever  he  rode  out,  eil 

in  peace  or  war.     When   he  walked  abroad, 

tufa  preceded  him.  ^ 

Huprot-        For  seventeen  years  he  reigned  victorious  o 

IntTd^J!^  his  enemies,  and  making  his  subjects  happy,     ] 

Edwin,  with  all  his  merit,  was  an  imperfect  c 

racter.     He  had  admitted  Christianity  to  his  bel 

but  he  was  forty-three  years  old  before   he  1 

adopted  it.     His  mind  and  temper  had  there! 

been  formed  into  other  habits  before  he  allowed 

new  faith  to  affect  him.     He  was  still  the  Sa.i 

warrior,  and  partook  of  the  fate  which  so  ma 

experienced  from  their  martial  character.     F; 

years  had  not  elapsed  after  his  conversion  before 

reign  was  ended  violently  ;  and  the  disaster  result 

from  his  ambition.     The  tender  years  of  his  1 

had  been  cherished  by  the  father  of  Cadwallon,  t 

andWaiw!  Sovereign  of  North  Wales ;  but  when  Edwin  h 

obtained  the  sceptre  of  Ethelfiith,.  he  waged  i 


His  con< 
duetto 
Cadwallon 


^  We  know,  from  a  passage  of  Vegetius,  corrected  by  Li 
81U8,  that  the  tufa  was  one  of  the  Roman  ensigns ;  and  we  ii 
informed  by  Isidorus,  that  Augustus  introduced  a  globe  upoi 
spear  among  his  signa,  to  denote  a  subjected  world.  Lipsi 
is  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  tufa  alluded  to  by  Bede. —  I 
Militia  Romana4  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  p.  169.  ^d.  Antwerp,  1^98. 
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tr  with  the  son  of  his  host.     We  know  nei-  chap. 

VII 

at  had  caused  him,  when  young,  to  leave  y^  ^^* 
im  in  Walesj  nor  what  occasioned  now  the  «^b 
between  hiin  and  Cadwallon.  But  as  the 
cing  invaded  Edwin,  we  may  presume  him 
been  the  aggressor.  Edwin  defeated  Cad- 
who  had  penetrated  to  Widdrington,  about 
lies  north  of  Morpeth.  *  It  is  with  regret 
tliat  he  was  not  satisfied  with  defensive  war, 
I  not  forbear  to  use  the  rights  of  victory 
his  early  friend  and  protector.  He  obeyed 
Qtment  or  his  ambition  in  preference  to  his 
le.  He  pursued  Cadwallon  into  Wales, 
sed  him  into  Ireland.  *  So  severely  did  he 
I  his  advantages,    that  the  British  Triads  < 

mze  him  as  one  of  the  three  plagues  which 
e  Isle  of  Anglesey,  ^ 

a  few  years   his   authority  continued   over      g5x 
id-     But  this  apparent  triumph  only  flat-  ^%tZ 


y*§  SIC  count  of  the  quarrel  is,  that  Edwin  wished  to 
crown  intlependently  of  the  Welsh  prince,  who  was 
0  insist  on  his  subjection,  and  threatened  to  cut  off 
if  he  dared  to  crown  it.    Lib.  xii.  c.  2,  3. 

S4th  Triad  s  tat  eft,  that  Cadwallon  and  his  family 
m  yearfi  in  Ireland,  p.  7.  —  Jefiry  annexes  a  pretty 
s  to  Cadwallon's  exile.  Sailing  to  Annorica,  he  was 
r  a  tempest  on  the  island  of  Gamereia :  the  loss  of  his 
m&  affected  him  to  sickness ;  for  three  days  he  refused 

the  fourth  he  asked  for  venison ;  a  day's  search  dis- 
none.  To  save  his  king,  Brian  cut  an  ample  piece 
s  own  thigh,  roasted  it  on  a  spit,  and  presented  it  to 
as  genuine  venison.  It  was  greedily  devoured.  The 
tnged,  they  got  safe  to  Armorica,  and  Brian  afterwards 
e  second-gighted  magician  of  Edwin.   Lib.  xii.  c.  4. 

tt.  Weit>  2^4<.,  in  hia  Combustis  Urbibus  et  Colonit 
S|  explains  the  direful  scourge. 
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rate. 


tered  him  into  ruin,     Cadw  alian  besought   the 
of  Penda,   the  Mercian  king,  who  armed    in 
cause  with  all  the  activity  of  youth.     The  coi 
derated  kings  met  Edwin   in    Hatfield   Chace 
Yorkshire,  on  the  12th  of  October.     As    Mei 
until  that  time  had  been  obscure  and  tranquil,   j 
an  appendage  to  his  kingdom  of  Deira,  Edwin  1 
no   reason   to   apprehend  any    danger   from    l 
union.    But  the  end  of  all  battles  is  uncertain  : 
death  of  a  commander  j  the   mistake  of  a   mc 
ment ;  a  sudden  unforeseen  attack  on  some  pa 
a  skilful,  even  at  times  an  accidental,  evohition, 
frequently  made  both  talent  and  numbers  iinav 
ing.    The  detail  of  this  conflict  has  not  been  tra 
mitted,  but  its  issue  was  calamitous  to  Edwin, 
fell  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  with  one  of  his   el 
dren  ;  and  most  of  his  army  perished-  ^ 

The  victors  ravaged  Northumbrian  the  ho; 
Penda  exercised  peculiar  cruelty  on  the  Ch 
tian  inhabitants.  Consternation  overspread  i 
country.  The  royal  widow  fled  in  terror,  iini 
the  protection  of  PauUnus,  and  a  valiant  soldi 
with  some  of  her  children,  to  her  kinsman 
Kent.® 

2«  Osfrid  fell  before  his  father,  Bede,  Jib.  ii.  c.  20.  S 
Chron.  29.  Gibson  and  Carte  place  the  battle  in  Hatfi 
Chace.  Langhorn  prefers  Hetliiield  in  Derbysliirc,  near  C 
shire,  176.;  others,  more  absurdly,  have  glanced  on  Hatfield 
Herts.  Near  the  Yorkshire  town  many  intrenchments  are 
be  seen.  I  will  not  aver  that  raf s  shun  the  town,  or  that  ( 
sparrows  are  displeased  with  Lindliam  in  the  nioora  belov*^ 
Gibson's  Add.  to  Camden,  725-  —  The  men  of  Powys  bo  d 
tinguished  themselves  in  this  battle,  that  they  obtained  fn 
Cadwallpn  a  boon  of  fourteen  privileges.  The  Welsh  call  t 
scene  o£  conflict  Meigen.  Cynddelw,  cited  in  Owen's  Llywan 
p.  117. 

*•  Eadbald  received  them  honourably,  and  made  Paul  in 
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iwin's    death,   the    ancient   divisions   of  C  H  A  P. 
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bria  again  prevailed,  and  an  heptarchy  re-  ^  ,     '  ^ 
.     His  cousin  Osric,  the  grandson  of  Ella,      sss. 
i\  to  Deira  ;  and  Eanfrid,  the  long  exiled  paf^i- 
Lthelfrith,    to    Bernicia :     both    restored  cewcs. 
,  though  Osric  had  been  baptised.     The 
ng  Cadwallon,  fidl  of  projects  of  revenge 
he  nation  of  the   Angles,    continued  his 
sric  rashly  ventured  to  besiege  him  in  a 
wii^^  but  an  unexpected  sally  of  Cadwallon 
1  the  king  of  Deira.     For  a  year  the  victor 
[  Noithumbria:  his  success  struck  Eanfrid 
or,  and  liis  panic  hurried  him  to  his  fate, 
with  twelve  soldiers  to  sue  peace  of  the 
m.     Notwithstanding  the  sacred  purpose 
it,  he  was  put  to  death. 
words  of  Cadwallon  and  his  army  seemed 
its  destined  to  fulfil  their  cherished  pro- 
The  fate  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  was  now 

arrive ;    three  of  their  kings   had   been 
offered  up  to  the  shades  of  the  injured 

an  Arthur  had  revived  in  Cadwallon*  — 
!  lying  prophecies  of  hope,  and  human 
have  been  the  experience  and  the  com- 


*  Rochester.  Bede,  lib.  JL  c.  20,  Sax.  Chron,  29. 
ler  the  vtllam  maximam  Lininge  (Limmg)  cum  otnnl^ 
^entlbus,  in  which  she  built  a  monastery.  Hugo, 
{CDob.  Burg*  Hist.  p.  37-  ed.  Sparke.  She  exhibited 
to  Uie  English,  which  produced  serious  consequences, 
the  veil-  Smiths  Notes  on  Bede,  101.  Tlie  hospi* 
Eadbald  seems  not  to  have  been  uncbequered  ;  her 
don  of  him  and  Oswald  induced  her  to  send  her  chil- 
rance,  to  Dagobert,  their  reladonp  Bede,  c.  $0- 
j,  lib,  iii.  c.  1.  The  town  was  a  municiptum,  and 
fore  ill  all  probability  York,     Smith's  Notei  on  Bede« 
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c    "^:^v  ambition  and  war. 
634.  Triumphant  with  the  fame  of  fourteen  gre 

battles  and  sixty  skirmishes  ^\  Cadwallon  despise 
Oswald,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Eanfrid,  wl 
rallied  the  Bemician  forces,  and  attempted  to  L 
come  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  With  huml 
confidence  the  royal  youth  committed  his  cause 
the  arbitration  of  Providence ^^  and  calmly  await 

Onraldde-  the  dccision  on  the  banks  of  the  Denisc-**     Thei 

leatahim.  Cadwallon  and  the  flower  of  his  army  were  d 
stroyed.  ^  The  return  of  the  Cymry  to  their  ancie 
country  never  became  probable  again,  ^ 

*'  Llywarch  Hen.  p.  111. 

^  The  piety  of  Oswald  previous  to  the  battle  is  express 
by  Bede.  To  his  arrayed  army  he  loudly  exetaimed :  *^  I 
us  kneel  to  the  Omnipotent  Lord,  the  existing  and  the  tri 
and  unite  to  implore  his  protection  against  a  fierce  and  an 
gant  enemy.  He  knows  that  we  have  undertaken  a  just  v 
for  the  safety  of  our  people."  —  The  army  obeyed  the  roj 
mandate.     Lib.  iii.  c.  2. 

<<  Camden  places  this  battle  at  Dilston,  formerly  Dtvilsti 
on  a  small  brook  which  empties  into  the  Tine,  SS4«,  Gib.  cd. 
Smith,  with  greater  probability,  marks  Erringbum  as  the  rji 
let  on  which  Cadwallon  perished,  and  the  fields  either  of  Coc 
ley,  Hallington,  or  Bingfield,  as  the  scene  of  conflict.  App, 
Bede,  721.  The  Angles  called  it  Ilefenfieltl,  which  name,  a 
cording  to  tradition,  Bingfield  bore. 

*^  Although  Jefiry  admits  Oswald  to  Iiave  conquered  at  I] 
venfield,  yet  he  has  sent  Pen  da  to  be  the  person  defeati 
there ;  and  instead  of  suffering  his  Cadwallon  to  perish,  inflam 
him  with  rage  at  the  disaster,  and  despatches  him  like  lightitii 
in  chase  of  Oswald,  whom  he  permiis  Penda  to  kill ;  Cadwallt 
then  became  possessed  of  all  Britain*  Lib.  xii.  c*  ID,  1  U  Su( 
is  his  history ! 

^  The  ancient  bard  Llywarch  Hen  coni posed  in  his  old  a| 
an  elegy  on  Cadwallon,  whose  death  he  lived  to  witness ;  an 
thus  speaks  of  his  friend : 
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Fourteen  great  battles  he  fought 
For  Britain,  the  most  beautiful ; 
And  sixty  skirmishes. 

Of  Lloeg3rr  (England) 
The  scourge  and  the  oppressor, 
His  hand  was  open  ; 
Honour  flowed  from  it. 

Cadwallon  encamped  on  the  Yddon, 

^Fhe  fierce  a£9icti6n  of  his  foes. 

The  lion,  prosperous  against  the  Saxons. 

Cadwallon  Jti  his  fame  encamped 

On  the  top  of  Mount  Digoll : 

Seven  months,  and  seven  skirmishes  daily. 

He  led  die  hand  of  slaughter  in  the  breach  ; 
Bagerly  he  pursued  the  conflict ; 
Stubborn  in  an  hundred  battles, 
k  hundred  castles  he  threw  down. 

tie  made  the  eagles  full ; 

V^iolent  hk  wrath  in  the  gash ; 

k&  the  water  flows  from  the  fountain, 

So  will  our  gorrow  through  the  lingering  day, 

For  Cadwallon ! 

Welsh  Arch.  i.  p.  121. ;  and  Owen's  Llywarch, 

p.  111—117. 
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The  Reigiij  Actions,  and  Death  of  Pknda. —  Huior^  t^  the  Ang 
Saxon  Octarchy  to  the  Aceeuion  of  AhFR^n  of  North  umi»ia- 


A.D. 

627—634, 
Rise  of 
Penda. 


BOOK  A  BOUT  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  ^ 
^^'  "^  not  only  distinctly  formed,  but,  by  the  exti 
ordinary  abihty  of  one  man,  was  at  the  same  tii 
raised  to  a  greater  eminence  in  the  Saxon  octarc 
than  any  of  its  preceding  kings,  even  those  who  h 
become  Bretwaldas,  had  actually  obtained.  Tl 
man  was  Penda,  who,  tliotigli  not  classed  amo 
the  Bretwaldas,  would,  if  victory  over  the  otl 
Anglo-Saxon  states  had  given  the  dignity,  lia 
possessed  it  niore  rightfully  than  any  other.  It  1 
been  mentioned  that  several  petty  adventurers 
the  Angles  had  successively  penetrated  into  the 
land  districts,  which  were  comprised  in  the  kii 
dom  of  Mercia,  and  established  settlements  amo 
the  Britons  in  these  regions*  In  58fj,  one  of  the 
named  Crida,  also  a  descendant  of  Woden,  beg 
to  attain  a  regal  pre-eminence^ ;  but  as  we  m 
infer  from  an  intimation  of  Nennius,  that  Pen 
first  separated  Mercia  from  tlie  kingdom  of  t 
northern  Angles,  it  must  have  been  in  subord 
ation  to  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  wiiich  formed 


^  Crida  is  the  first  Mercian  chief  ihat  h  mentioDed  in 
documents  which  remain  to  us,  with  the  title  of  king.  He  i 
gan  to  reign  in  586.  3  Gale  Script,  p,  229.  Hunt,  315.  1 
Collect,  ii.  p.  56.  Ibid.  1.  p.  258.  Leland  from  an  old  cli 
nicle  observes,  vol.  i.  p.  2 IK,  that  the  Trt'Ut  divided  Mer 
into  two  kingdoms,  the  north  njrd  the  south, 

IS 
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I  frontier.*     In  627,  Penda,  the  grandson  chap. 
,  succeeded  to  the  crown  at  that  age,  when 

usually  more  disposed  to  ease  than  acti- 
He  was  fifty  years  old  before  he  became  the 
Vf  ercia,  and  he  reigned  thirty  years*;  but  it 
le  terror  and  destruction  of  several  of  the 
nglo-Saxoii  kings,  Mercia  had  neither  dis- 
ower  nor  ability  before  his  accession  ;  but 

military    talents  and   uncommon  vigour 

raised  it  to  a  decided  and  overwhehning 
eraace*  In  the  year  aft;er  he  attained  the 
ve  find  him  in  a  battle  vnth  Cynegils,  and 
'wichelm,  in  Wessex,  at  Cirencester.  The 
w^as  undecided  during  the  whole  day,  and 
ensuing  morning  the  war  was  ended  by  a 

Five  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
3d  Cadwallon,  and  defeated  Edwin  of 
ibria,  in  that  battle  in  which  this  prince 


jiety  of  Oswald  was  sincere,  and  influenced  Oswald 
jct ;    he  obtained  a  bishop  from  Icolm-kill  Nmhum- 
ict  his  rude  subjects;    and  he   earnestly  *>"»• 

to  advance  their  moral  tuition.     His  own 
strengthened  his  recommendations  on  that 

duty,  without  which  all  human  talents, 

U0,  p»117.  "Penda  primus  separavit  regnum  Mer- 
regno  Nordorum/'  Ceorl  acceded  between  Crida 
i,  Rad.  Polych*  p.  229.  It  was  CeorFs  daughter 
1  that  Edwin  married  in  his  exile.      Bede,  lib.  ii. 

Wig*  dates  his  accession  in  627>  p.  232.     Penda  was 

ith  descendant  from  Woden,  by  his  son  WihUaeg, 

lunt,  316* 

316-     Sax,  Chron.  29.     The  pacification  is  men- 

FloT.  Wig.  2SS.  J  and  Matt.  West.  217. 

?fore,  p.  S50. 
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tion  of  the  Mercian.  In  this  country,  Sigebert  haJ 
succeeded  the  son  of  RedwaJd,  whom  at  one  timt 
fearing,  he  had  fled  into  Fniuce  for  safety^  and  ther< 
became  a  Christian,  and  attached  himself  to  study 
Attaining  the  crown  of  East  Anglia,  he  establishec 
that  school  in  his  dominions,  which  has  not  onlj 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first,  after  that  at  Can 
terbury,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  establislied  h 
teach  reading  and  the  literature  to  which  it  leads 
but  also  of  being  supposed  to  liave  tbruied  the  origi 
nal  germ  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  J  ^  Sige 
bert  built  also  a  monastery  ;  and  preferring  devo 
tion,  letters,  and  tranquillity,  to  state^  he  resignet 
his  crown  to  his  kinsman  Ecgric,  who  was  reigninj 
in  a  part  of  East  Anglia,  assumed  the  tonsure,  an< 
retired  into  the  monaster),  which  he  had  founded 
On  Penda's  invasion,  the  East  Angliaiis,  fearful  les 
their  reigning  monarch  should  be  unequal  to  repe 
his  superior  numbers,  drew  Sigebert  by  force  tron 
his  monastery,  and  compelled  him  to  head  thei 
army,  from  a  belief  that  it  would  prosper  under  tin 


^^  Bede*8  account  is,  that  desiring  to  imiiate  what  he  ha« 
geen  well  arranged  in  Gaul,  he  itii^tituted,  with  tlie  help  of  Ff 
lix  from  Kent,  a  school  in  which  youth  should  be  i  nit  rue  ted  ii 
letters.  Felix  gave  him  teachers  and  masters  from  Ken  I,  lib.  iij 
c.  18.  Dr.  Smith  has  given  a  copious  essay  on  the  que& 
don,  whether  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  university  a 
Cambridge,  and  preceded  that  of  Oxford  m  antiquity.  1^^ 
considers  himself  to  have  shown  "  feliciter,"  that  tlie  schoti 
of  Sigebert  was  planted  at  Cambridge ;  but  admits  that  thi 
posterior  account,  which  Peter  Blessensis  has  left  of  Joffrid* 
teaching  near  Cambridge,  after  the  Norman  conquest,  i&  ai 
«  objectio  validissima,"  which  can  hardly  be  answered,  Ot 
the  whole,  he  thinks,  that  if  he  has  not  identified  the  Canihridg* 
university  with  the  school  of  Sigebert,  he  has  at  least  ^hown 
that  the  fables  about  Alfred's  founding  Oxford  are  to  be  e^i 
tirely  rejected.    App.  No.  H.  p,  7'il^740- 
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ice  of  SO  good  a  man.     He  led  them  to  the  chap, 
but  disclaiming  all  weapons  of  destruction,  v^^^^ 
3d  only  a  wand  of  command.     His  skill  was      ^  »^* 
ed  by  the  veteran  ability  of  Penda.     Both 
ast- Anglian  princes  fell,  and  their  army  was 
sed.»^ 

2  ambition  and  the  success  of  Penda  were  not 
irminated.  In  654s  he  marched  into  East 
a,  against  Anna,  the  successor  of  Sigebert 
cgric,  and  destroyed  him.  *^  His  crime  was 
lonable  in  the  eyes  of  Penda.  He  had  hos- 
f  received  Cenwalch.  ** 

that  warlike  age,  when  every  man  was  a  sol-  Osw^ 
lo  conquest  was  permanent,  no  victor  secure. 

lived  to  exhibit  an  instance  of  this  truth, 

Oswy  assumed  the  government  of  Bemicia 

\  death  of  Oswald,  he  placed  Oswin,  so«  of 

the  kinsman  of  the  applauded  Edwin,  over 

Oswin,  of  a  tall  and  graceful  stature,  dis- 

shed  himself  for  his  humanity  and  generosity^ 

>uld  not  allay  the  jealousy  of  Oswy,  who  soon 

e  eager  to  destroy  the  image  he  had  set  up. 

shrunk  from  a  martial  conflict,    and  con- 

himselfj  with  one  faithful  soldier,  Tondhere, 
ter-brother,  in  the  house  of  Earl  Hunwald, 
sured  friend.     This   man  betrayed   him  to 

and  suffered  him  to  be  murdered.  ^^     Oswin  kaJ^^ 


lii 


1 1 


de,  lib.  iii.  c.  18. 

)r.  Wig.  240.  Sax.  Chron.  23.  Anna  was  the  son  of 
royal  descent.  His  brother  Adelhere  acceded  on 
fall ;  but  in  his  second  year  was  slain  by  the  army  of 
The  third  brother,  Edewold,  a  pious  prince,  succeed- 
I  his  death,  Adulph,  the  son  of  Anna,  was  crowned, 
ien.  MSS.  Cott.  Lib.  Nero.  A.  15. ;  and  1  Dugdale,  88. 
de,  lib.  iii.  cap.  18.  and  c.7. 
de,  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  . 
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had  given  to  his  betrayer  the  possessions  he  enjoyed 
The  soldiers  of  Oswy,  whom  he  guided,  entered 
the  house  in  the  night.  Ton  dh ere  offered  himsd 
to  their  fury,  to  save  his  lord  and  friend ;  but  ha 
only  the  consolation  to  perish  with  hint  J' 

OswY  was,  however,  destined  to  free  tlie  Angle 
Saxon  octarchy  from  Pen  da.  When  this  agei 
tjrrant  was  preparing  to  invade  his  dominions,  h 
sued  long  and  earnestly  for  peace  in  vain*  At  th 
age  of  eighty,  the  pagan  chief,  encouraged  by  hi 
preceding  successes,  still  courted  the  chances  ani 
the  tumult  of  battle.  Rejecting  the  negotiation 
repeatedly  offered,  he  hastened  with  the  veteran 
whom  he  had  long  trained,  to  add  Oswy  to  the  fiv 
monarchs  whose  funeral  honours  recorded  him  a 
their  destroyer.  With  trembling  anxiety  Oswy  me 
him,  with  his  son  Alfred,  and  a  much  inferio 
force;  but  the  battle  is  not  always  given  to  thi 
strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift  Penda  had  fillet 
up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities,  and  Providence 
released  the  country  from  a  ruler,  whose  appetite 
for  destruction  age  could  not  diminish.  He  rushec 
into  the  battle  with^^Oswy  confident  of  victory,  bul 
the  issue  was  unexpectedly  disastrous  to  him 
Penda,  with  thirty  commanders  perislied  before  the 
enemy,  whose  greatest  strength  they  had  subdued, 
and  whose  present  feebleness  they  despised.  The 
plains  of  Yorkshire  witnessed  the  emancipation  oi 
England.*^  Oidilwald,  the  son  of  Oswald,  was 
with  the  forces  of  Penda,  but  not  desirous  to  assist 


*7  Dugd.  Mon.  i.  333. 

18  Sax.  Chron.  S3,  Bede,  lib-  iii,  c.  ^4,  Wtnwidfield,  neftr 
Leeds,  was  Uie  theatre  of  the  couHIct,  Camden,  Gib.  711.— 
Bede  does  not  explicitly  assert  that  Peiuk  had  three  Umee  the 
Mumber  of  forces,  but  that  it  waji  no  reported* 
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,  When  the  battle  began,  he  withdrew  from 
conflict,  and  waited  calmly  for  the  event  in  a 
mt  position.  This  secession  may  have  pro* 
ed  a  panic  among  tlie  troops  of  Penda,  or  by 
ipying  tlie  jealous  attention  of  part  of  them, 
inished  the  number  which  acted  against  Oswy, 
!  principal  leaders  of  the  Mercians  fell  in  de- 
ling Penda,  and  the  country  happening  to  be 
•flowed,  more  perished  by  the  waters  than  by 
sword. 

Y  the  death  of  Oswin  the  hexarchy  returned  ; 
he  death  of  Penda,  a  pentarchy  appeared  ;  for 
kingdom  of  Mercia  was  so  weakened  by  the 
It  of  this  battle,  that  it  fell  immediately  into 
powder  of  Oswy,  who  conquered  also  part  of 
dand. 

END  A,  during  his  life,  had  appointed  one  of  his 
J,  Peada  to  be  king  of  that  part  of  his  dominions 
conquests  w  hich  were  called  Middle  Angles  j 
>uth  of  royal  demeanour  and  great  merit  Peada  PeaJa  in- 
visited  Oswy  in  North  umbria,  and  soUcited  his  chrisa^ 
ghter,  Alchfleda,  in  marriage.  To  renounce 
idols  and  embrace  Christianity,  was  made  the 
dition  of  her  hand.  As  his  father  was  such  a 
jrmined  supporter  of  the  ancient  Saxon  super- 
on,  and  was  of  a  character  so  stern,  the  princess 
it  have  inspired  her  suitor  with  an  ardent  affec- 

to  have  made  him  balance  on  the  subject, 
da  submitted  to  hear  the  Christian  preachers  ; 

their  three  great  topics,  the  resurrection,  the 
6  of  future  immortality,  and  the  promise  of  a 
venly  kingdom,  inclined  him  to  adopt  the  re- 
jn  which  revealed  them.  The  persuasions  of 
red,  the  eldest  and  intelligent  brother  of  the 
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HOOK  princess,  who  had  married  his  sister  Cyneburga 
,  ^^^'  ,  completed  the  impression.  He  decided  to  em 
CSS.  brace  Christianity,  even  though  Alchfleda  shouk 
be  refused  to  him.  He  was  baptised  with  all  hii 
earls  and  knights,  who  had  attended  him,  and  witf 
their  families,  and  took  four  priests  home  with  hin 
to  instruct  his  people.*^  Tlie  Saxon  mind  appear 
to  have  then  reached  that  state  of  activity  anc 
judgment,  which  had  become  dissatisfied  with  it 
irrational  idolatry,  and  was  thus  become  fitted  tc 
receive  the  belief  of  Christianity,  as  soon  as  the} 
were  influenced  to  attend  steadily  to  its  interesting 
and  enlightening  truths.  The  exertions  of  the 
ecclesiastics  were  successfuK  Everj^  day,  manv 
Mercians,  both  nobles  and  laity,  became  converteti- 
The  mind  of  Penda  himself  had  seemed  at  lasJ 
to  lessen  its  aversion  to  the  new  faith  before  Im 
fall.  He  allowed  it  to  be  preached  in  his  own  do- 
minions to  those  who  chose  to  hear  it ;  and  he 
took  a  fair  distinction  on  tlie  subject*  He  per- 
mitted them  to  believe,  if  they  practised  what  they 
were  taught.  He  is  stated  to  have  hated  and  de- 
spised those  who  adopted  Christianity,  but  did  not 
perform  its  injunctions  j  exclaiming  that  those 
miserable  creatures  were  wortliy  only  of  contempt, 
who  would  not  obey  the  God  in  whom  they 
believed.  This  important  revoJution  of  opinions 
occurred  to  Mercia  about  two  years  before  Penda's 
death. ^  His  character  was  violent  and  ambitious 
but  his  mind  was  strong,  decided,  and  of  a  superior 


'»  Bede,  lib,  iii.  c.  21.  The  names  of  the  four  priests  were» 
Cidd,  Adda,  Betti,  and  Diuma.  Tlie  three  iir«t  were  Angles 
the  last  an  Irishman,  ibid. 

^  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  21. 
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trgy.  If  Eterature  and  Christianity  had  im^ 
^ved  it,  his  talents  would  have  placed  him  high 
cHig  the  most  applauded  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

?EXDA*s  death  led  to  the  complete  conversion 
Mercia-  Oswy,  after  his  victory,  reigned  three 
trs  over  it,  and  gave  to  his  son-in-law  Feada  the 
ereignty  of  the  Southern  Mercians,  whom  the 
ent  divided  from  the  Northern.  To  read  that 
?rcia  beyond  the  Trent  contained  but  seven 
(usand  families,  and  in  its  other  part  only  five 
msand^',  leads  us  to  the  opinion,  that  its  sue- 
ises  under  Penda  had  not  arisen  from  the  num- 
rs  of  its  population,  but  rather  from  his  great 
litary  abilities  and  powerful  capacity.  From  his 
gn  it  advanced  with  a  steady  and  rapid  progress, 
uistianity  spread  tfi  rough  it  with  great  celerity 
;er  Penda' s  death.  Its  two  first  bishops  were 
shmen ;  and  the  tliird,  though  bom  an  Angle, 
LS  educated  in  Ireland, 

In  Uie  spring  after  his  father's  death,  Peada  was  hm 
iassinated  at  his  Easter  festival ;  and,  with  the  «n*^»on 
port  preserved  by  the  chroniclers,  that  it  was 
>m  the  treachery  of  his  queen.  ^     Another  tra^ 


II  Bede^  lib.  iii.  c.  ^i. 

23  So  Bede,  c.  24:. ;  Sax,  Chron,  33. ;  and  Malmsb.  p.  27. 
is  not  uninteresting  to  read  how  characteristically  an  ancient 
mk  expresses  ihe  incident.  "  The  enemy  of  the  human  race 
itigated  against  him  that  imturCy  by  which  he  deprived  us  of 
e  joys  of  Paradise ;  to  wit,  his  wife  Alfleda,  who  betrayed 
d  slew  him,"  Hug.  Cond.  p.  4.  The  Norman  Rhimed  Chro- 
cle  alfio  ascribes  the  crime  to  the  queen  : 

Aided  la  reine  engine  taunt  doluersment^ 
Ke  ele  sun  barun  tuat  par  graunt  traisement. 

£d.  Sparke,  2i3. 
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BOOK  ditioD,  but  of  slender  authority,  ascribes  it  to  th 
arts  of  her  mother,  who  was  still  a  pagan.  ^  It  ma; 
have  arisen  from  the  resentments  of  those  wh 
lamented  the  fall  of  the  ancient  idolatry,  whicl 
Peada  had  first  subverted  in  Mcrcia.  He  had  lai< 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  monastery  at  Petei 
borough  before  he  fell,  wliich  his  brother  com 
pleted.^ 

The  chieftains  of  Mercia  had  submitted  to  th 
Northumbrian  king  with  an  impatient  reluctance 
They  concealed  Wulfhere,  another  of  Penda' 
children,  among  themselves,  till  a  fit  occasion  aros 
of  using  his  name  and  rights :  and  after  Peada* 
death,  three  of  them  placed  Wiilfliere  at  thei 
bead,  assembled  in  arms,  disclaimed  the  authorit; 
pf  Oswy,  expelled  his  officers,  and  made  thei 
young  leader  their  king.  They  succeeded  iii  esta 
blishing  the  independence  of*  their  country*  ^ 

Wessex  now  began  to  emerge  into  activity  an( 
power.  Her  king,  Cenwalcb,  defeated  the  Britons 
who  had  imagined,  that,  after  his  defeat  by  Penda 
he  would  prove  an  easy  conquest^  Pen  in  Somer 
setshire  was  the  place  of  their  conflict :  the  Briton i 
attacked  with  an  impetuosity  that  was  at  first  sue 
cessfiil,  but  at  length  were  defeated,  and  chased^ 

^  Speed  quotes  Rob,  Swaphana  to  tins  effectj  but  I  have  no  I 
met  with  the  passage.  The  Register  of  Peterborough ,  Ap 
Dugd.  i.  p.  63.,  uses  the  phrase,  indigna  et  immatura  niorte 
without  designating  the  person,  whom  InguJf  also  omits,  liun^ 
tingdon  has  merely,  ipso  occiso,  p.  S17^ 

^  Chron.  Petrib,  p.  1.  It  wm  called  Medeshamstedei  be- 
cause there  was  a  well  there  named  Medes-wel.  Sax<  Chron. 
33. 

'^  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  24. 

'-'^  Huntingdon,  lib.  ii.  p.  817.,  et  facta  est  super  progenlein 
Bruti  plaga  insonabilis  in  die  ilJn.     lb* 
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Lth  a  slaughter  from  which  they  never  recovered,  c  H  a  i\ 
Pedridap  on  the  Parrett^     This  locality  would  .  J^L  7 
em  to  intimate,  that  it  was  the  Britons  of  Corn-      659, 
Edl  and  Devonshire  who  had  principally  invaded, 
nimated  by  this  success,  Cenwalch  sought  to  re^ 
;nge  on  Mercia  and  Wulf  here  the  disgrace  wliich 
J  had  suffered  from  his  father.     A  struggle  en- 
led,  in  which,  after  some  reverses,  the  Mercians 
'evailed,  and  part  of  Wessex  was  subjected  to  tlie 
ithority  of  the  Mercian  king.^ 

Essex  about  this  period  restored  Christianity,  Essex  re- 
rough  the  instrumentality  of  Oswy.  Sigeberlit  its  pu^^i 
ng  came  frequently  into  Northumbria,  and  Oswy  nit?. 
jed  to  reason  with  him,  that  those  things  could 
>t  be  gods  which  the  hands  of  men  had  made ; 
lat  wood  and  stone  could  not  be  the  materials  of* 
hich  Deity  subsisted :   these  were  destroyed  by 
le  axe  and  by  fire,  or  were  often  subjected  to  the 


^  <*  Et  persecuti  sunt  eos  usque  ad  locum  qui  Pederydan 
incupatur.'*  Ethelwerd,  p.  836.  —  So  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
(T  geflymde  oth  Pedridan,  p.  39. —  There  is  a  place  on  the 
arret,  in  Somersetshire,  the  entrance  of  which  was  called 
edridan  muth,  perhaps  the  Aber  Peryddon  of  Goljddan, 
^  Matt,  West.  216.  —  The  issue  of  this  battle  has  been  dif- 
rently  stated.  Ethelwerd,  837^,  makes  Cenwalch  take  WuJf- 
^re  prisoner  at  ^scesdun,  or  Aston^  near  Wallingford,  m 
erks.  —  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  39.,  and  Flor.  Wigorn*  24- L, 
1  far  as  they  express  themselves,  imply  the  contrary.  — 
[almsb.  says,  the  Mercian  was  at  first  graviter  afflictus  by  the 
ss,  but  afterwards  avenged  himself,  p.  27.  —  The  expresmong 
'  Bede,  that  Wulfhere  gave  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  a  province 
West  Saxony  to  the  king  of  Sussex  in  one  part  of  his  life» 
>.  iv.  c.  13.,  and  that  Cenwalch,  during  Wulfhere's  life»  was 
-avissimis  regni  sui  damnis  sspissime  ab  hostibu^  adflictuSy 
).  iii.  c.  7.9  fully  countenance  the  idea,  that  if  Cenwalch  at 
rat  prevailed,  the  ultimate  triumphs  were  enjoyed  by  Wulf- 
^re. 
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BOOK  vilest  occlusions.  As  Sigebeiht  admitted  these  o\ 
,  ^^^'  ,  vious  truths,  Oswy  described  the  real  object  < 
659,  human  worship  to  be,  tliat  Etenial  and  Almight 
Being,  to  us  invisible,  and  in  majesty  incomprehet 
sible ;  yet  who  had  deigned  to  create  tlie  heaveni 
and  the  earth,  and  the  human  race  ;  who  govern 
what  he  framed,  and  vill  judge  the  world  wit 
parental  equity.  His  everlasting  seat  was  not  i 
perishing  metals,  but  in  tlie  heavens ;  in  thos 
regions  where  had  promised  to  give  cndJess  recon 
pense  to  those  who  would  study  and  do  the  will  c 
their  Lord  and  Maker.  The  frequent  discussioi 
of  these  topics  at  lengtli  conquered  the  resisting 
minds  of  Sigeberht  and  his  friends.  After  consult 
ing  together,  they  abandoned  their  idolatry  ;  an* 
the  king  adopted  the  Christian  faith  as  tlie  religioi 
of  Essex.* 

Sussex  embraced  the  oppoitunity  of  Cenwalch'i 
exile  to  terminate  its  subordination  to  Wessex.  h 
645  Penda  had  expelled  Cenwalch  from  Wessex 
and  in  648  we  find  Edilwalch  commencing  his  reigr 
as  king  of  Sussex.*^  He  submitted  to  the  pre 
dominance  and  courted  the  friendship  of  Wulf 
here ;  and  in  661  received  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  Meanwara  district  in  Hampshire,  part  of  the 
spoils  of  Wessex,  from  the  bounty  of  his  conqueror, 
Sussex  at  this  period  contained  seven  thousand 
families,  but  remained  attaclied  to  its  idol  worship. 
But  Wulf  here  persuaded  Edilwald  to  be  baptised  j 


^  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  22.     This  was  in  655- 

*>  Matt.  West.  p.  224.  mentions  the  expuUion  of  Cenwalchi 
So  Floren.  Wig.  p.  237.  —  In  648  the  exiled  tnonarch  retamed. 
Flor.  Wig.  2S8.  —  In  661,  Matt,  West,  pJaces  the  13th  year  of 
Aethelwa]d*8  reign  in  Sussex,  p.  *AS2. 
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'  the  exertions  of  WUfrid,  the  bishop  most  CHAP, 
uished  in  his  day,  the  little  kingdom,  about      ^^'' 

688,    exchanged   its  paganism   for   Chris- 
.**  Essex  also  submitted  afterwards  to  Wulf- 

who  became  now  the  most  important  of  the 
-Saxon  sovereigns,  though  he  is  not  men- 
with  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  which  seems  to 
een  discontinued  after  this  period.  Perhaps 
njecture  on  this  dignity  which  would  come 
t  the  truth,  would  be,  that  it  was  the  walda 
T  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  against  the  Britons, 
:he  latter  maintained  the  struggle  for  the  pos- 
i  of  the  country :  a  species  of  Agamemnon 
t  the  general  enemy,  not  a  title  of  dignity  or 
against  each  other.  If  so,  it  would  be  but 
x-king  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  against  its 
chiefs. 

iTY  is  ranked  by  Bede,  the  seventh,  as  Oswald 
;en  the  sixth,  of  the  kings  who  preponderated  dSi,^ 
J  Anglo-Saxon  octarchy.**     He  died  in  this 
'     His  greatest  action  was  the  deliverance  of 
nglo-Saxons  from  the  oppressions  of  Penda ; 

de,  lib.  iv.  c.  13.    Sax.  Chron.  p.  39.   The  annotator  on 
imarks,  that  the  memorial  of  this  province  remains  still 
names  of  the  hundreds  of  Meansbrough,   Eastmean, 
^an,  and  Mansbridge,  Smith*s  Bede,  p.  155. 
idc,  lib.  iii.  c.  30.  —  Hugo  Candidus  names   Sigher  as 
ig  of  Sussex  subdued   by  Wulfhere.      Coenob.  Burg. 
.  7.  and  8.  —  This  is  a  misnomer.     Sigher  reigned  with 
1  Essex  at  this  period.     That  Surrey  was  also  in  sub- 
to  Wulfhere,  appears  from  a  charter  in  the  register  of 
y  Abbey,  in  which  Frithwald,  the  founder,  styles  him- 
!*roTinciaB  Surrianorum  subregulus  regis  Wlfarii  M ercia- 
'     This  was  in  6m.    MSS.  Cotton.  Lib.  Vitel."  A.  13- 
ithwald  is  called  King, 
(de,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.     Sax.  Chron.  p.  7. 
IX.  Chron.  40.     Chron.  Abb.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  2. 
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Saxburga. 


BOOK  he  also  subdued  the  Picts  and  Scots  j  but  the  fat 

111* 
^       *    ^  of  the  amiable  Oswin,  wliom  he  dcstfoyed^  shadi 

«7a       his  memory  with  a  cloud.  "^    Alfred*  his  eldest  soi 

who  had  assisted  to  gain  the  laurels  of  his  fanie  i 

the  field  of  Winwid,  was  rejected  from  the  succe 

sion,  for  his  illegitimacy,  atid  the  younger  Ecgfri 

was  placed  over  the  united  kingdoms  of  North  iin 

bria,^ 

On  the  death  of  Cenwalch,  his  widow,  Saxburgj 

assumed  the  sceptre  of  Wessex.      She  wielded 

with  courage  and  intelligence  ;  slie  augmented  ht 

army  with  new  levies,  and  encouraged  her  veteran; 

The  submissive  were  rewarded  by  her  clemency 

to  the  enemy  a  firm  countenance  was  displayed'^ 

but  the  proud  barbarians  of  Wessex  disdained  eve 

a  government  of  wisdom  in  the  form  of  a  woman  *^ 

and  for  ten  years  the  nobles  shared  the  govern 

ment     In  the  first  part  of  this  interv^al,  jEscuir 

son  of  Cenfusus,  a  prevailing  noble,  descended  fron 

Cerdic,  is  mentioned  to  have   ruled. ^      He  lei 


674. 


^  If  08win*s  character  has  not  been  too  favourably  dram 
his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  his  contemporanoit*  His  tall  an 
handsome  person  was  adorned  by  a  disposition  un  frequent  ti 
his  age ;  affatu  jucundus,  moribus  civilis^  omnibuB  manu  lar 
gus,  regum  humilimus,  amabilia  omnibus.  Flor.  Wig.  237 
To  the  same  purport  Bede,  lib.  iii*  c*  14.^  find  Matt.  Wes\ 

^  Reprobate  notho  —  factione  optiniatum  quamquam  genior 
Malms.  20,  21.  —  Ecgfrid  had  resided  as  a  hostage  mth  tin 
Mercian  queen  at  the  time  of  Penda'i  falL  Bede,  lib*  iii 
€.24. 

^7  Malms.  14.     She  reigned  for  one  year.     Sax,  Chron<  4L 

^  ''  Indignantibus  regni  magnatibus  expulsa  est  a  regnOj 
nolentibus  sub  sexu  foemineo  mil  it  are.''     Matt.  West.  236. 

^  There  is  a  seeming  contradiction  on  this  point  between 
Bede  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c*  12.,  says,  that 
afier  Cenwalch's  death,  acceperunt  subreguli  regnum  gentini 
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111  force  against  Wulfliere,    the  king   of  CHAP, 
a  battle,  in  wiiich  the  mutual  destruction 
?  conspicuous  than  the  decision,  ensued  at 
n  Wilts,     It  is  worth  our  while,  says  the 
g  historian,  to  observe  how  contemptible 
lorious  wars  and  noble  achievements  of  the 
loth  these  contending  kings,  whose  vanity 
p  hurled  thousands  of  their  fellow-crea- 
lieir  graves,  scarcely  survived  the  battle  a 
Within  a  few  months  Wulfhere  died  of 
[  disease;    and  in  676  ^scuin  followed, 
is  denominated  his  ^^  successor ;  and  Ethel-  Kentwui. 
sniTiving  son  of  Pendaj  acceded  to  the 
Mercia,  and  ravaged  Kent ''^ 
IB,  who  was  governing  in  Northumbria,  Ecgfrid  of 
Ised,  with  great  slaugliter,  an  invasion  of  j^^^**^"' 

Their  general,  Bemhaeth,  fell,  and  the 

his  followers  stopped  the  current  of  the 

ch  flowed  near  the.  scene  of  ^ruin.     In 

inter  s€  tenuerunt   atinia  circiter  deceni Flor. 

mentions  thts  pas  sage  ^  but  mentions  also  the  opposite 
the  Anglica  Chrontca.  The  Saxon  Chronicle^  aAer 
year^  places  ^scum  in  674-^  and  Ken  twin  in  676» 
L  the  ten  years  of  Bede,  p.  4L  4<4*.  I  cannot  reject 
re  of  Bede,  who  was  born  at  thij&  time.  Perhaps 
d  Ken  twin  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobles, 
of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  enjoyed  the  supremacy. 
er  authenticates  Kent  win's  reign.  See  it  in  Malmsb. 
ast*  3  Gale,  311-  Ahred,  in  his  Chronological  Frag- 
rted  in  his  Bede,  mentions  both  i^scuin  and  Kent- 
tter*8  Elfred*  Mag.  App,  p,  199. 
inting.  p-318.  Sax.  Chron,  45. 
:hron,  44.     Ethelwerd,  837. 

l^hron,  44.    The  Chronicon  of  Peterborough  dates 
1  of  Kent  in  677,  p*  3. 

sb,  Gest- Pontif.  lib*  iii»  p,  261-       Eddiufl  fills   two 
the  bodies,  over  which  the   victors  parsed  ^^  siccis 
Vit,  Wilf  c.  19-  p.  6L  ed.  Gale. 
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BOOK  679  Ecgfrid  invaded  Mercia,  though  Ethelred  h 
,.  ^"'  M  married  his  sister.  The  Mercians  met  him  on  t 
«74.  Trent,  and,  in  the  first  battle,  his  brother  ^Ifi 
fell.  More  calamitous  warfare  impended  from  1 
exasperation  of  the  combatants^  when  the  a^ 
Theodore  interposed.  His  function  of  archbisf 
derived  new  weight  from  his  character,  and  he 
tablished  a  pacification  between  the  related  cc 
batants.  A  pecuniary  mulct  compensated  for  1 
fate  of -^Ifiiin,  and  the  retaliation  in  htmian  bk 
was  ** prevented. 

A  DESTRUCTIVE  pcstilence  began  to  spn 
through  Britain,  from  its  southern  provinces  to 
northern  regions,  and  equally  afflicted  Ireland, 
664.^  The  calamity  extended  to  AVales,  and  m^ 
of  the  natives  emigrated  to  Bretagne.  C 
waladyr,  the  son  of  Cadwallon,  accompanied  th< 
He  was  kindly  received  by  one  of  the  Breton  kin 
and  partook  of  his  hospitality,  till  devotion  or 
aversion  to  the  military  vicissitudes  of  the  da_y, 
duced  him  to  abandon  his  royal  dignity  in  Wa 
and  to  visit  Rome.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Cyr 
who  pretended  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,^ 


664. 
A  pesti- 
lence. 


^  Bede,  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  Maimsh,  20,  28.  Sax,  Chron. 
Ecgfrid  had  conquered  Lincoliiishire  from  Wu  If  here  be 
Ethelred's  accession,  Bcde,  lib.  iz.  o.  12. 

4^  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  27. 

4«  Jeffry,  Brit.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  c.  17*  18.  This  work  and 
Brut.  Tysilio  and  Brut.  G.  ab  Arthur  end  here.  Tlie  d< 
of  Cadwaladyr  is  the  termination  of  those  British  Chronic 
which  contain  the  fabled  history  of  Arthur  and  his  prede< 
sors ;  and  they  close  analogously  to  their  general  charuci 
for  the  voice  of  an  angel  is  matle  use  of  to  deter  Cadwalu 
from  returning  to  Britain.  The  reason  added  for  tiie  celei 
interference  is,  because  the  Deity  did  not  choo^^e  that  tlie  J 
tons  should  reign  in  the  island  before  the  time  predicted 
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Whek  Cadwaladyr  died  at  Rome,  Alan,  the  king  c  ha  p. 
Bretagne,  sent  his  son  Ivor,  and  his  nephew, 
0-,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  to  regain  the  crown 
ich  Cadwaladyr  had-abandoned  or  lost  Ivor 
I  at  first  so  successful,  that  he  defeated  the 
[onsy  and  took  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Somer- 
(hire.  But  Kentwiii  met  him  with  the  West 
:on  power,  and,  chasing  him  to  the  sea,  again 
appointed  the  hopes  of  the  Cymry.^  Rodri 
elwynawc  assumed  the  pennaduriaeth,  or  so* 
eignty  of  the  Cymry,  on  Ivor's  departure  for 


G98. 


Gg^l* 


rHE  restless  Ecgfrid  soon  turned  his  arms  upon  EcgfHd 


lin.  The  same  voice  ordered  him  to  Rome,  and  promised 
his  countr3rmen  should,  from  the  merit  of  their  faith, 
in  recover  the  island,  when  the  time  foretold  was  arrived !  1 
ry,  lib.  xii.  c.  !?•  Brut.  Tys.  and  Brut.  Arth.  p.  386. 
Brut,  y  Saeson  and  the  Brut,  y  Tywysoglon,  p.  468 — ^7(k 
.  Chron.  46.  Wynne's  History  of  Wales  is  not  a  translation 
!aradoc.  It  is  composed  from  his  work,  with  many  addi- 
B  badly  put  together. 

Brut,  y  Tywys,  p.  471.  Dr.  Owen's  biographical  notice 
Cadwaladyr  may  be  read  as  a  good  summary  of  the  chief 
lento  that  concern  this  celebrated  Welsh  prince.  Cad- 
idyr,  son  of  Cadwallon  ab  Cadwan,  succeeded  to  the  nomi- 
lovereignty  of  Britain,  in  the  year  660.  Disheartened  at 
progress  of  the  Saxons,  he  went  to  Rome  in  686,  and  died 
t)3.    With  him  the  title  of  king  of  the  Britains  ceased,  and 

1  parto  as  were  not  conquered  by  the  Saxons  were  governed 
lifferent  chiefs,,  as  Stratclyde,  ComWall,  and  Wales.  In 
Triads  he  is  styled  one  of  the  three  princes  who  wore  the 
len  bands,  being  emblems   of  supreme  authority,   which 

2  warn  ro\md  the  neck,  arms,  and  knees.  He  was  also 
ed  one  of  the  three  blessed  kings,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
ion  and  support  afforded  by  him  to  the  fugitive  Christians, 

were  dispossessed  by  the  Saxons.     There  is  a  church  de- 
ted  to  him  in  Mona,  and  another  in  Denbighshire.    Camb. 


p.  34. 
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BOOK  Ireland*  This  nation,  although  by  some  of  i 
^''*  tribes  occasionally  at  variance  with  the  Welch^  hs 
always  continued  in  strict  amity  with  the  English* 
but  this  peaceful  forbearance  was  no  protectic 
from  the  avarice  of  power.  Their  country  w 
miserably  ravaged  by  Beorht,  the  Northumbrij 
general ;  the  lands  of  Bregh  were  plundered,  ai 
many  churches  and  monasteries  were  destroye 
The  islanders  defended  their  domestic  lares  wi 
valour,  and  the  Angles  retreated. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  Ireland  appears  to  ha 
been  conspicuous  for  the  literature  of  some  of  h 
monastic  seminaries.  Bede  states,  that  many 
the  noble  and  middle  classes  of  the  English  U 
their  country,  and  went  to  Ireland,  either  to  stu( 
the  Scriptures  or  to  pass  a  more  virtuous  life.  Soi 
connected  themselves  vrith  the  monasteries,.  ai 
preferred  passing  from  the  abode  of  one  master 
that  of  another,  applying  themselves  to  readir 
The  Irish  received  them  all  most  hospitably,  su 
plied  them  with  food  without  any  recompense,  ai 
gave  them  books  to  read,  and  gratuitous  tuition. 

In  the  next  year,  Ecgfrid  invaded  the  Picts  wi 
the  same  purpose  of  depredation  j  but  a  feign 

^  Bede  characterizes  the  Irish  as  a  people  innoxiam  et  ] 
tioni  Anglorum  semper  amicissimam,  lib.  iv.  c.  26.  —  Main 
burj  describes  them  as  a  '^  genus  homiaum  imiocens,  geniii 
simplicitate,  nil  unquam  mali  moliens/'  p.  20. 

^  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  27.  He  mentions  two  of  these  monas 
ries  by  name,  Paegnalaech  and  Rathmelsigi.  The  studies  pi 
sued  in  Ireland  about  this  time  are  implied  rather  than  i 
pressed,  in  the  tumid  and  not  easily  comprehensible  epistle 
Aldhelm,  to  be  the  geometrical  and  grammatical  arts,  log 
rhetoric,  and  the  Scriptures.  I  can  hardly  guess  what 
means  by  his  "  bis  ternasque  omissas  physicae  artis  machinai 
Ush.  Syll.  p.  39. 


anglo-saxons. 


rr^ 


f  the  natives  seduced  him  into  a  defile.  At 
echtan  the  fierce  assault  of  patriotism  was 
and  Ecgfiid  perished  with  most  of  his 
"  The  body  of  Ecgfrid  was  taken  to 
ill,  or  the  celebrated  isle  of  St  Columba, 
ried  there.** 

disastrous  expedition  humbled  the  power 
rthumbria.^  The  Irish  and  Scotch  im- 
sly  disclaimed  its  predominance,  and  some 
iV^elsh  princes  obtained  their  independence, 
ingdom,  which  in  the  hands  of  Ethelfrid, 

and  Oswy,  had  menaced  the  others  with 

ion,  was  formidable  to  its  contemporaries  no 

The  kings  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  obscured 

eir  superior  power,  and  it  precipitated  its 

1  by  incessant  usurpations  and  civil  wars.** 


CHAR 
VIII. 


By  lib.  iv.  c.  26.  The  annals  of  Ulster  thus  mention 
:  "  Battle  of  Drumnechtan,  on  tlie  20th  May,  where 
^<Ofia  was  killed  with  a  vast  number  of  his  men.  He 
la-aman  Duinolla."  Ant.  Celt.  Nor.  p.  59* 
.  Dun.y  p.  5.|  calls  the  place  of  battle  Nechtones- 
lich  corresponds  with  the  Drumnechtan  of  the  Irish 


teen  years  afterwards,  Beorht,  endeavouring  to  re- 
i  calamity  by  another  invasion,  also  perished,  Bede, 
24.  —  Ann.  Ulst.  59.  Sax.  Chron.  49.  Hunting.  337- 
e  remarks  the  fines  angustiores  of  Northumbria  afler 
lib.  iv.  c.  26.  It  is  about  this  time  that  the  authentic 
B  of  the  Welsh  begin.  Four  of  them  are  printed  in 
1  Archaiology,  vol.  ii.  The  Brut,  y  Tywysogion  be- 
the  year  680,  and  ends  about  1280,  p.  S90— 467. 
rinted  from  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest.  The  Brut  y 
vhich  is  in  the  Cotton  Library,  begins,  after  a  short 
ion,  in  683^  and  in  1197-  Another  copy  of  the  Brut 
>gion,  printed  from  MSS.  in  Wales,  begins  660,  and 
5.  Some  extracts  are  also  printed  from  another  Chro- 
lled  from  the  name  of  a  former  transcriber.  Brut 
echfa,  beginning  6S6.  These  last  three  Chronicles 
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occupy  from  p.  468.  to  p.  582.  These  Chronicles  refer  to  Ca 
radoc  of  Llancarvan,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  theii 
author.  As  they  contain  facts  and  dates  not  always  the  sanii 
in  all,  it  is  not  probable  that  Caradoc  wrote  them  all.  Thei 
variations  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  imitations  or  addi 
tions  of  the  ancient  transcribers,  who  have  brought  them  dowi 
below  the  times  of  Caradoc.  Their  general  character  is  tha 
of  plain  simple  chronicles,  in  an  humble,  artless  style,  bu 
seldom  correct  in  their  chronology.  They  scarcely  ever  agre< 
with  the  Saxon  dates. 
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/Alfeeo  (^  NoRTRUMBRiA  and  hit  Successors, — History  of 
Wessex  to  Me  Death  of  Ina. 


E  important  improvements,  which  always  oc- 

ur  to  a  nation,  when  its  sovereign  is  attached 

erature,   give  peculiar  consequence   to  the  «84— 7«8. 

of  Alfred,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Ecgfkid  Northum- 

^rthumbria.     He  was  the  eldest,  but  not  the  *'"*• 

nate,  son  of  Oswy,  and  was  therefore  pre- 

d  by  the  nobles  of  his  country  from  ascending 

hrone,   to  which   they   elected  his  younger 

er.     This   exclusion  kept  him  several  years 

the  royal  dignity,  but  was  beneficial  both  to 

iderstanding  and  his  heart.     His  name  alone 

I  interest  us,  as  the  precursor  of  the  greater 

ngn,  his  namesake ;  but  the  similarity  of  his 

actual  taste  and  temper,  with  the  pursuits  and 

lents  of  the   celebrated  Alfred  of  Wessex, 

5   his  character  still  more  interesting.     We 

)t  avoid  remembering  tlie  lives  and  pursuits  of 

eminent  men  whose  names  we  may  happen  to 

and  as  Alfred  of  Northumbria  appears  in  Bede 

first  literary  king  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we 

reasonably  suppose,  that  his  example  and  re- 

on  had  no  smsdl  influence,  in  suggesting  the 

►f  study,  and  exerting  the  emulation  of  the  di»- 

shed  son  of  Ethelwulf. 

FRED,  of  Northumbria,  whom  Eddius  distin- 

3s  by  the  epithet  of  the  most  wise,  had  been 
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BOOK  educated  by  the  celebrated  *  Wilfrid.  He  ha 
fc  '  .  governed  Deira  under  his  father  Oswy,  and  ha 
684.  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Penda.  He  had  cu 
tivated  a  friendship  with  Peada,  and  had  marrie 
his  sister ;  and  by  inspiring  Peada  with  a  favou 
able  impression  of  Christianity,  had  occasioned  i 
establishment  in  Mercia.' 

Rejected  by  the  great  from  the  crown  of  h 
father,  he  did  not  attempt  to  raise  the  sword  < 
military  competition  against  his  brother :  he  sul 
mitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Northumbrian  Witeni 
and  retired  contentedly  to  a  private  life.  Leame 
ecclesiastics  from  Ireland  had  given  to  his  fath( 
and  country  what  intellectual  information  they  ha 
acquired.  The  larger  tuition  of  Wilfrid,  who  ha 
visited  Rome,  and  studied  in  France*,  had  inspire 
him  with  a  fondness  for  knowledge  which  now  hi 
came  his  happiness.  He  devoted  himself  to  piet 
and  literature,  and  voluntarily  retired  into  Irelanc 
that  he  might  pursue  his  unambitious  studies*  *    Fc 

1  Bede,  lib.  ili.  c.  25.  He  remunerated  his  preceptor  by 
buhopric,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.    Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  11 

—  Eddius  Vit-  Wilf.  c.  43 —  The  Saxon  MS.  in  the  Cottoi 
Library,  Vesp.  D.  14.  p.  132.,  spells  the  name  Alfred.  Bed 
calls  him  Alfridus. 

3  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c  21.  c.  24.    He  reigned  under  his  fkthei 

—  Eddius,  c.  7.  c.  10.    So  Bede  implies,  c.  25. 
*  Bede>  lib.  iii.  c.  25. 

^  *^  In  insulis  Scotorum  ob  studium  literarum  exulabat  —  ii 
regionibus  Scotorum  lectioni  operam  dabat  —  ipse  ob  amoren 
sapientiae  spontaneura  passus  exilium.**  Bede  Vita  S.  Cud 
bercti,  c.  24. — **  In  Hybemiam  seu  vi  seu  indignatione  seces 
serat,  ibi  et  ab  odlo  germani  tutus,  et  magno  otio  Uteris  imbu 
tus,  omni  philosophia  composuerat  animum."    Malmsbury,  21 

—  Viro  undecumque  doctissimo.  Bede,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  12.— 
Rex  sapientissimus.  Eddius  Vit.  Wilf.  c.  43.  —  The  wise  king 
of  the  Saxons.    Annals  Ulster,  p.  60. 
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rature. 


years  he  enjoyed  a  life  of  philosophic  tran-  chap* 

and  progressive  improvement  The  books 
I  by  the  Christians  engrossed  so  much  of  his 
3n,  that  one  of  the  epithets  applied  to  him 

most  learned  in  the  Scriptures.*** 
exhibited  to  the  world  this  example  of  con- 
privacy  till  the  death  of  Ecgftid  raised  him 
throne  without  a  crime.  The  catastrophe  of 
ther  had  taught  most  impressively  the  folly 
tary  ambition,  and  the  national  as  well  as 
il  comforts  of  the  peacefiil  and  intellectual 
He  governed  the  kingdom,  to  which  he 
>w  invited,  wnth  the  same  virtue  with  which 

resigned  it ;  he  derived  his  happiness  firom 
iet  and  enjoyments  of  his  people*;  he  en- 
ed  literature,  received  with  kindness  the 
;  travels  of  Arcuulfus,  who  had  visited 
*,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  which  had  been 
L  by  Adamnan,  liberally  rewarded  the  author, 

his  bounty  caused  the  composition  to  be 
ed  to  others.  ^ 

e.  Hist,  Abbat.  Wiremuth*  p.  300.  —  Alcuin  describes 
iS :  Qui  eecria  fuerat  studiii^  imbutus  ab  annis  setatis 
valido  fiermune  soplilsta  acer  et  ingenioy  idem  rex  simul 
agist er»     De  Pont,  718, 

er  decern  et  novem  Emnos  sum  ma  pace  et  gandio  pro- 
prsefuit:  nihil  unquam  pra?ter  in  persecutione  magni 
quod  VivoT  edax  digne    carpere    posset  admittens." 
21-     Alcuiti,  p,  722, 

le^  lib.  V,  c.  15.  Be  de  calls  the  book  De  locis  Sanctis 
itillimum«  Arcuulfus  surveyed  Jerusalem,  Palestine, 
UB,  Constant iDople,  Alexandria,  and  the  Archipelago^ 
ng  home,  he  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on  Britain; 
^n  received  him,  listened  eagerly  to  his  conversations, 
mediately  committed  them  to  writing.  Bede,  ibid* 
jvk  of  Adam  nan  ig  apud  Mubillon,  Act.  Ben.  Saec.  iiL 
p.  502,    There  is  a  tract  of  Bede,  De  locis  sanctisv 
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The  love  of  Alfred  for  knowledge  became  know 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Northumbria,  and  attracte 
the  attention  of  the  celebrated  Aldhelm,  Thesui 
jects  chosen  by  the  West-Saxon  scholar,  for  the  ei 
tertainment  of  the  king,  show  tlie  extent  of  the  royj 
attainments.  "  On  the  number  seven  ;  collectior 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Bible,  and  the  tenets  < 
philosophers;  on  the  nature  of  insensible  thing! 
and  on  the  prosody  and  metre  of  poetry/*  * 

Yet,  though  attached  to  the  studies  of  the  clergy 
he  was  not  their  undiscriniinating  instrument*  h 
had  made  his  early  instructor,  Wilfrid,  a  bishop 
but  when,  in  his  opinion,  that  prelate  was  undtii 
pressing  points,  however  conscientiously,  which  I 
disapproved  of,  he  remained  immoveable  in  wlu 
he  thought  was  rights  and  Wilfrid  quitted  his  ^  d< 
minions.  We  cannot  now  fairly  judge  of  the  sul 
jects  of  their  difference.  They  were  on  ecclesia 
tical  privileges ;  but  as  Wilf nd,  though  an  abl 
man,  was  of  an  ambitious  character,  inclining  t 
turbulence,  and  fond  of  domination,  it  is  probab) 
that  Alfred  w^as  not  unduly  maintaining  the  fa 
liberty  of  liis  own  judgment.  The  value  of  persi 
verance  in  any  opinion  depends  upon  its  wisdcan 
but  the  principle,  in  men  of  his  character,  is  alwaj 
tliat  oi'  welLmeaning  rectitude. 

The  pope,  John  VII,,  afterwards  interfered,  b 
a  letter  to  Alfred,  rather  dictatorial,**     And  Wil 


taken  &om  this  of  Adamnan,  printed  p,  515,  of  Smith's  edi 
tton. 

fi  Mahnsb,     Ponaf.  p,  342. 

a  See  Eddius,  Vit,  Wilf-  c,  44— 46- 

'^  EddJus,  c*  SL  It  was  addressed  alt»o  to  Ethelred  d 
Mercia,  ,  , 
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n  the  Mercian  court,  to  which  he  had  re-  c  H  a  i^ 
at  an  abbot  and  another  with  the  pope's       ^^' 
id  his  own  further  expostulations.    Alfred 
^ceived  them  austerely.     His  manner  was 
is   softened,   but  his  purpose   continued 
s  final  answer  was  courteous,  but  decisive, 
venerable  brothers; — Ask  of  me  what* 
igs  are  necessary  to  your  own  comfort,  and 
ant  tliem,  as  proofs  of  my  great  respect  for 
it  from  this  day  make  no  solicitations  in 
f  Wilfrid  your  lord.     What  my  royal  pre- 
s,  and  the  archbishop  sent  formerly  from 
ith  almost  all  the  prelates  of  Britain,  thought 
rder,  I   will  never  change,  while  I  livej 
r  writings  you   may  bring  me  fix)m  the 
z  seat,  as  you  choose  to  call  it.**" 
ED  adhered  with  temperate  firmness  to  his 
nation.     The  urgencies  of  the  pope  and 
could  not  shake  it.     He  reigned  over  the 
^,  which  his  knowledge  enlightened,  and 
les  cherished,  for  nineteen  years.    Sickness 
1  upon  him.     In  his  last  hours  he  was  dis- 
by  the  apprehension  that  he  might  hav6 
rrong  in   resisting  the  applications  of  the 
id  prelate ;  but  his  speech  failed  him  for 
iays  before  his  deatli  *   When  he  expired,  one 
f  assumed  the  sceptre,  to  whom  Wilfrid  be- 
lurney  with  hopes  of  a  friendly  reception ; 
iwulf  sent  him  this  message :—"  I  swear,  by 
ation,  that  unless  he  depart  in  six  days  from 
jdom,  both  he  and  all  that  I  fmd  with  him 
rish."     Wilfrid  stopped  his  progress;  but 
with  him  the  effective  means  of  retorting 


fi 


^^  Eddius,  C.61. 
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B  O  o  K  the  menace.  Osred,  the  son  of  Alfred,  had  join 
him,  and  in  two  months  was  established  in  Nortliui 
bria,  and  Eadwulf  expelled  J* 

The  effect  of  Alfred's  reign  and  habits  in  tl 
province  became  visible  in  Ceolwulf^  who  so< 
succeeded  to  his  throne.  This  prince,  who  a 
ceded  in  731,  was  the  patron  to  whom  Bede  a 
dressed  his  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Engli 
nation.  In  the  dedication,  the  venerable  father 
the  Anglo-Saxon  learning  says,  that  it  was  tl 
king's  delight  not  only  to  hear  the  Scriptures  rea 
but  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  deeds  and  sa 
ings  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  From  this  fei 
ing  he  had  desired  Bede  to  compose  his  histor 
But  the  flame,  which  Alfred  had  kindled  in  his  d 
minions,  was  soon  afterw  ards  quenched  there  by  tl 
sanguinary  civil  contests  that  succeeded.  It  bum 
however,  with  a  cheering  influence  in  the  othi 
provinces  of  the  octarchy,  Bede  and  Alcuin  m£ 
be  considered  as  two  of  the  valuable  minds  whic 
it  had  excited. 

In  the  year  of  Ecgfrid's  destruction,  Ceadwal 
began  to  contend  for  the  throne  of  Wessex :  I 
was  descended  from  Cerdic,  through  Ceawlin  an 
his  son  Cutha.**  His  youth  was  of  great  promis< 
and  he  suffered  no  opportunity  of  exerting  his  wa 
like  talents  to  occur  unimproved*  Banished  fror 
his  country  by  the  factious  chiefs  who  governed  i 
he  was  assiduous  to  assemble  from  it  a  militar 


CeMlwalla. 


"  Eddiiw,  c.  57. 

'*  Sax.  Chron.  46.  Malmsbury^  in  his  Life  of  Aldlieln 
p.  11.  Wharton's  Ang.  Sac.  2.>  or  S  Gale,  346,,  iaysthat  Kern 
win,  morbo  et  senio  gravis,  appointed  Ca<lwaJ)a  hia  guccesi^or 
but  as  Kentwin  only  reigned  nine  years^  the  addition  of  s^^i 
gravis  can  hardly  be  correct. 
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and  he  succeeded  in  drawing  the  youth  of  c  hap. 
5X  to  his  standard J^     In  Selsey  he  obtained  c  /^^ 
f  and  horses  from  Wilfrid,  the  bishop  ^\  and      ^^ 
ed  his  first  onset  on  the  king  of  Sussex,  whom 
rprized  and  destroyed,  and  w^hose  kingdom 
K>lated«     The  royal  generals,  who  had  been 
ig  in  Kent,  returned,   and  expelled  the  in- 
^\  who  profited  by  his  expulsion  to  secure  to 
If  the  crown  of  Wessex,     This  accession  of 
;th  he  wielded  triumphantly  against  Sussex, 

lost  its  defenders,  and  yielded  to  the  fortune 

armsJ^     Ceadwalla  also  captured  the  Isle  of 

t  J  but  stained  his  proBperity  with  cruelty.'^ 

I  two  years,  Ceadwalla  and  his  brother  Mollo       esfi. 

ered   Kent,   which    had   been   harassed    by 

K,  and  weakened  by  incapable  ^^ rulers.     The 

!S   viewed  the   spoilers  lor   some  time  with 

»s  indignation.  Town  after  town  was  ravaged. 

ng  themselves  at  last,  the  men  of  Kent  col- 

i  into  a  competent  body,  and  attacked  them 

auspicious  valour,     Mollo,  with  twelve  sol-  MoHo'»ct^ 

was  surprised  in  a  cottage.     The  invaded  strophe. 


[almsbury,  p.  14. 

^almsb.  De  Gest.  Pontff.  lib.  iii.  p.  ^B5n 
sde,  lib.  iv.  c  15.     Flor.  Wig.  p.  255. 
Bde,  ib.     Flor.  Wig,  255.      Laiighurn   Chron.  241,  242. 
is  said  by  Bede  to  have  containi^d  the  land  of  7000  fa- 
lib,  iv.  c.  13. 

uring  this  conquest  he  fortned  the  inhuman  project  of 
ing  its  inhabitants,  and  of  repeopting  it  from  his  own 
;e.    Bede,  lib.  iv.  c*  15. 

unting.  lib.  iv.  p.  3S5.     Malmibury  mentions  the  civil 
'hich  also  afflicted  Kent,  lib.  J.  p.  11.    In  the  preceding 
»estilenti&  depopulate  est  Britannia.      Chron.  Petn  de 
p.  4. 
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BOOK  people  brutally  siirroiiiided  them  with  flames,  ar 
they  were  reduced  to  ashes* ^ 

In  obeying  the  impulse  of  a  headlong  wrath>  tl 
Kentish  men  forgot  that  cruelty  makes  even  tl 
injured  odious,  and  justifies  punishment ;  it  mu< 
oftener  stimulates  revenge  than  deters  it  Tl 
brother  of  Mollo  was  on  the  throne  of  Wessex,  ai 
in  the  following  year  spread  a  torrent  of  vlndicti^ 
calamities  through  Kent,  which  it  mourned  in  s 
its  districts.  ** 

The  Roman  missionaries  and  the  ecclesiasti 
whom  they  educated,  had  not  only  succeeded 
establishing  Christianity  in  England*  but  they  rmt 
80  strong  a  feeling  of  piety  in  some  of  its  Angl 
Saxon  sovereigns*  as  to  lead  them  to  renounce  tl 
world.  It  was  not  only  the  widowed  queen 
Edwin,  who  gave  the  first  precedent  of  an  Angl 
Saxon  lady  of  that  rank  taking  the  veiP ;  nor  Osn 
devoting  his  daughter  Elfleda  to  a  convent 
who  exhibited  this  religious  zeal ;  but  several 
the  sovereigns  themselves,  from  its  impidse,  aba 
doned  their  thrones*  Thus,  in  688,  Ceadwalla  tr 
veiled  to  Rome  as  on  a  pilgrimage  of*  piety,  whe 
he  was  baptised  by  the  pope,  and  died,  before  I 
was  thirty,  in  the  following  week,^  Thus  al 
some  years  afterwards,  in  709,  two  otlier  Artgl 
Saxon  kings,  Cenred  of  Mercia,  and  Offa  of  I 

^  Malmsbury,  p.  H .  Sax.  Cbron.  p,  46.  Huntingd^ 
p.  336.  W.  Thorn,  in  his  Clironicaj  places  the  catastrophe 
Canterbury,  p.  1770.  x  Script. 

21  Sax.  Cbron.  46.     Hunting,  336. 

22  Smith's  Bade,  p.  101-  note. 
.    ^  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  29- 

^  Sax.  Chron.  46,  Bedej  lib,  v.  c,  7.  Sergius  gave  liJ 
the  name  of  Peter.  An  epitaph  in  Latin  verse  wm  inscribi 
on  his  tomb,  which  Bed^  (quotes. 


Ceadwal- 
la'«  death 
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probably  aiiected  by  the  example  of  Cead-  G  ii  A  P. 
,  quitted  that  dignity  which  so  many  myriads  i    ^^,  / 
:,  went  to  Rome,  and  became  monks  there.  *      ^se. 
thus,  also,  at  no  long  interval,  a  greater  so- 
gn  than  either,  Ina  of  Wessex,   obeyed  the 
impression,    took   the  same   journey,    and 
I  his  grave  in  the  same  venerated  city.     OflBi 
(cribed  as  a  most  amiable  youth,  who  was  in- 
d  to  abdicate  his  power  from  the  purest  mo- 
of  devotion.     It  is  remarked  by  an  old  chro- 
r,  that  the    examples   of  these    two    kings 
uced  a  thousand  imitations."  ggg 

A  succeeded  Ceadwalla  in  Wessex.     He  was  lno>  ^- 
K>n  of  Cenred,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Cy-  ^^''^^^"' 
s.  ^    His  father  was  living  at  tlie  period  of  ids 
ssion. 

Ei£  Saxon  octarchy,  amidst  all  its  vicissitudes^ 
mted  in  one  province  or  the  other  an  uninter- 
sd  succession  of  great  men.  From  Hengist  to 
ert,  talents  were  never  wanting  on  some  of  tibe 
lo-Saxon  thrcmes.  The  direction  of  the  royal 
city  varied ;  in  some  kings  valour,  in  others 
ary  conduct ;  in  some  piety,  in  some  learning, 
>me  legislative  wisdom,  predominated.  The 
It  was,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  fluc- 
ng  in  the  prosperity  of  their  several  districts, 
considered  as  a  nation,  went  on  rapidly  im- 
ing  in  civilisation  and  power. 

^ucH  of  the  fame  of  Ina  has  been  gained  by  his  Hb  laws. 
lation.      He  published  a  collection  of  laws 
:h  yet  remains®,  and  he  deserves  the  gratitude 

Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  19. 

Hunt.  337. 

Sax.  Chron.  47.     Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  7. 

Wilkins's  Leges  Saxonies,  p.  14—27.  The  first  paragraph 
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Berthfiid,  the  protecting  prefect  of  Northumbria, 
_^ defeated  the  Picts  between  H»fe  and  Caere,  m  the 

709.  field  of  Manan.  Finguin  M""  Deiaroith  perished  in 
the  battle.^  It  is  not  stated  who  commanded  tiie 
Picts,  but  Nectan,  or  Naiton,  was  king  of  this  peo- 
ple at  this  period.^ 

7  la  Ina  continued  to  reign  prosperously.     He  waged 

Gw^T**  ^^  ^^^  Geraint,  the  British  king  of  Cornwall. 
Amid  the  first  charges,  Higbald,  a  Saxon  leader, 
fell }  but  at  last  the  Britons  ^fled.  Ina  also  prose- 
cuted a  war  with  Ceolred,  who  had  succeeded  his 

715.  cousin  Cenred  in  Mercia.  At  Wodnesbury  they 
red.^^'  met;  the  slaughter  of  the  battle  was  great;  the 
event  was  no  advantage  to  either.^ 

''i^-  Ceolred,  king  of  Mercia^,  was  succeeded  by 

»•  Sax.  Chron.  50.  Ror.  Wig.  264.  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  ^U 
dates  it  711*  Gibson,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Chronicle,  con- 
jectures that  Haefe  and  Casre  were  Carehouse  and  Heefcld,  a 
little  beyond  the  wall,  p.  18.  "  710.  Slaughter  of  the  Picts  in 
the  field  of  Manan,  among  the  Saxons,  where  Finguin  M^  De- 
iaroith perished.**    Annals  of  Ulster,  p.  60. 

37  Nectan,  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  p.  60.  In  716  he  drove 
the  family  of  lona  beyond  Drum-albin,  ibid.  p.  60.  In  725  he 
was  put  in  chains  by  king  DruBt,  ibid.  p.  61.  Bede,  lib.  v. 
c.  21.,  caUs  him  Nation,  and  mentions  his  changing  the  time 
of  Easter  to  the  Roman  period,  which  the  Annals  ci  Ulster 
place  in  715,  p.  60. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  30.  Hunting.  337.  Flor.  Wig.  26*.  Thi« 
Geraint  was  the  third  of  that  name  in  Cornwall.  Owen's  Uy- 
warch,  p.  3.  Aldhelm  addressed  to  him  a  letter  on  the  British 
celebration  of  Easter,  which  is  among  the  epistles  of  Boni- 
fiice.  Biblioth.  Magna  Pat.  v.  16.  p.  65.  ep.  44.  In  this  he 
styles  Geraint,  domino  gloriosissimo  occidentahs  regni  sceptra 
gubemanti,  Geruntio  regi. 

«»  Sax.  Chron.  50.     Hunt.  338. 

^  Unless  we  interpret  the  account,  given  by  Boniface,  of 
Ceolred's  dying  conversation  with  the  devil,  who  came  for  him 
in  the  middle  of  a  feast,  (Malmsb.  28.)  as  a  sudden  incidence  of 
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Etbelbald,  who  possessed  the  crown  for  forty-one  chap. 
years.    In  this  year  Osred  of  Northumbria,  the  .   ^'_- 
eldest  son  of  Alfred,  was  destroyed  at  the  lake  of     tic. 
Windamere  by  his  revolting  kinsmen^^    one  of 
whom,  Coenred,  the  son  of  Cuthwin,  succeeded^ ; 
but  he  fell  from  the  agitated  throne  two  years  after- 
wards, and  Osric,  another  son  of  the  learned  Alfred, 
took  his  place.  ^ 

In  718,  Inigils,  thebrother  of  Ina,  died.  Though  Inigii8,thc 
no  achievement  of  greatness   is  attached  to  his  ^^rt*^^ 
name  in  history,  yet  the  events  of  the  future  time 
have  given  it  importance.  *  He  was  the  ancestor 
from  whom  Egbert  and  Alfred,  and  the  follow- 
ing Saxmi  monarchs  of  England,  deduced  their      7 is. 
descent** 

Ina  rebuilt  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  at  the  re-  Ina  buUds 
quest  of  Aldhelm.     It  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  ^^^ 
but  he  erected  it  with  magnificence,  and  it  lasted  bey. 
until  the  Danish  ravages.**     The  insurrection  of 
pretenders  disturbed  the  close  of  Ina's  reign :  but 


insanity,  the  missionary  of  Germany  is  at  variance  with  Hun- 
tingdon, who  says  of  Ceolred,  that  patriss  et  avitse  virtutis 
^ST&  clarissime  rexit,  p.  337- 

*^  Mahnsb.  21.  Huntin^d.  338.  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  24*.  Sax. 
ChroD.  51.  Osred  has  receiyed  the  lash  of  Boniface.  Malmsb. 
2d.^Malin8bury  complains  of  him,  p.  21. 

«  Bede,  lib.  ▼.  c.  22.     Flor.  Wig.  266. 

^  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  23.  Simeon  Dunel.  p.  7.  The  expres- 
sioDs  of  Malmsbury  imply  that  Osric  assisted  to  procure  his 
brother  Osred's  death :  he  says  of  Kenred  and  Osric,  dominl 
aii  occisi  sanguinem  luentes  feedo  exitu  auras  poUuere,  p.  21. 

**  Sax.  Chron.  51  i    Asser.  p.  3.    Abb.  Rieval,  350. 

^  Bromton,  p.  758.    He  founded  the  great  church  of  Glas- 
tonbury pro  anima  propinqui  ejus  Mollonis.     See  his  charters 
to  it    1  Dugdale,  Monast.  12,  13.    Malmbs.  de  Ant.  Glast. 
3  Gale,  309.  311.    His  other  gifts  to  it  were  magnificent. 
cc  2 
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BOOK  he  attacked  and  destroyed  Cynewulf  iSthding ; 
.  ^^^'    >  and  in  the  next  year  his  queen  besieged  another, 
721.      £aldbryht,  in  Taunton,  a  castle  which  the  king  had 
built  to  defend  that  part  of  his  dominions,  and  in 
which  the  rebel  had  taken  his  post  of  enmity.    She 
levelled  it  to  the  ground,  and  £aldbryht  withdrew 
into  Sussex.     Ina  directed  his  forces  against  this 
province,    and    three   years   afterwards    slew   his 
competitor.^ 
His  queen       Afteb  a  fortuHate  rdgn  of  thirty-seven  years, 
^51^  ^^  the  king  imitated  the  custom  which  had  become  so 
tion.          remarkable  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  laid 
down  his  dignity.     His  queen  had  long  exhorted 
him>  as  his  age  advanced,  to  retire  from  the  con- 
cerns of  the  world ;  but  the  charms  of  habitual 
power  for  some  time  defeated  her  eloquence.     One 
day,  as  she  travelled  with  the  king  to  one  of  his 
rural  mansions,  where  a  splendid  feast  was  prepared 
with  all  the  pomp  and  bustle  of  royal  luxury,  she 
seized  the  occasion  of  converting  it  to  a  mora| 
lecture  on   her  favourite   theme.     They  left  the 
place  after  the  repast,  and  a  rustic  by  her  orders, 
in  their  absence,  scattered  the  festive  hall  with  filth 
and  rubbish,  and  placed  a  swinish  litter  on  th€ 
couch  .where  he  had  reposed.     Before  tliey  had 
advanced  two  miles  on  their  road,  she  desired  tc 
return,  and  Ina  courteously  complied  with  her  re^ 
quest ;  but  when  he  entered  the  hall  of  his  festivity, 
and  saw  the  disgusting  change,  he  contemplated  i< 
with  silent  astonishment  and  displeasure,  till  in^ 
formed  that  the  queen  had  directed  it:  he  de- 
manded from  her  an  explanation  of  the  strange 
mystery.  She  smiled  and  answered  :  "My  lord  and 

^  Sax.  Chron.  52.    Hunt.  338.    Hor.  Wig.  268. 
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husband!  this  is  not  indeed  the  noisy  hilarity  of  yes-  CHAP. 
terday :  here  are  no  brilliant  hangings,  no  flattery,  ^  -  f  ^  ^^ 
and  no  parasites :  here  are  no  tables  weighed  down  721. 
with  silver  vessels :  no  exquisite  delicacies  to  delight 
the  palate :  all  these  are  gone  like  the  smoke  and 
wind.  Have  they  not  already  passed  away  into 
nothingness?  And  should  we  not  feel  alarmed 
who  covet  them  so  much  ?  for  we  shall  be  as  tran- 
sient Are  not  all  such  things  ?  are  not  we  our- 
selves like  a  river,  hurrying,  heedless  and  headlong, 
to  the  dark  ocean  of  illimitable  time  ?  Unhappy 
must  we  be  if  we  let  them  absorb  our  minds. 
Think,  I  entreat  you,  how  disgusting  those  things 
become  of  which  we  have  been  so  enamoured.  See 
to  what  filthy  objects  we  are  attached.  In  these 
loathsome  relics  we  may  see  what  our  pampered 
bodies  will  at  last  be.  Ah!  let  us  reflect,  that  the 
greater  we  have  been,  and  the  more  powerful  we 
are  now,  the  more  alarmed  ought  to  be  our  solici- 
tude ;  for  the  greater  will  be  the  punishment  of 
our  misconduct."^'' 

The  singularity  of  the  incident  had  its  full  im-  Ina  goes 
pression  on  the  mind  of  Ina :  he  resigned  his  crown  ^  "**' 
to  his  kinsman,  and,  imitating  what  all  ranks  were 
then  emulous  to  do,  he  travelled  to  Rome.^  He 
founded  there  a  Saxon  school,  for  the  instruction 
of  his  countrymen  who  chose  to  be  educated  at 
Rome,  and  he  added  a  church  for  their  service, 
and  the  convenience  of  their  burial.  To  support 
this,  and  to  provide  a  subsistence  for  the  English 

*^  Malmsbury,  p.  15. 

«  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  7.  Sax.  Chron.  52.  Flor.  Wig.  269.  M. 
West,  265.  Bede  says  of  Ina's  journey,  that  it  was  what  in  these 
times  plures  de  gente  Anglorum,  nobiles,  ignobiles^  laici,  cle- 
nci,  viri  ac  femins,  certatim  facere  consuerunt. 
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BOOK  who  should  dwell  there,  he  imposed  the  payment  of 
,  ^^^\  ,  a  penny  on  every  family,  which  was  denominated 
721.  •  Romescot.  It  was  sent  to  the  papal  see.*  Ina 
studiously  avoided  all  pomp  in  his  voluntary 
humiliation.  He  cut  off  his  hair,  put  on  a  plebeian 
dress,  and  lived  with  his  queen  a  private  and  re- 
tired life,  even  seeking  support  by  the  labour  of 
his  hands,  till  he  died  there.  *^  This  conduct  was 
evidence  that  his  religious  feelings  were  genuine 
impulses  of  sincerity. 

The  mutations  of  the  octarchy  for  the  last  cen- 
tury had  been  generally  from  an  heptarchy  to  an 
hexarchy ;  at  the'period  of  Ina's  death  it  was  an 
hexarchy,  because  Wessex  had  absorbed  Sussex, 
and  Deira  and  Bernicia  were  amalgamated  into 
751.      Northumbria.      This  restless  province   was  then 
^o^xon   g^^verned  by  Osric,  who  left  the  kingdom  to  Ceol- 
kingsat      wulf,  the  brother  of  Cenred,  whom  he  had  destroy- 
7*l6-S:  ed",   and  the  friend  and  patron  of  Bede-     In 
Mercia,  Ethelbald,  a  descendant  of  Wybba,  reign- 
ed.*^'     In  Essex,  which  was   becoming  fast  the 
^tellite  of  Mercia,  Suebricht  had  governed  alone 

49  Matt.  Weet,  265. 

^  Dug.Monast.  i.  p.  14.  32.  Malm.  Pont.  313.  Alcuin 
mentions  him  by  the  name  of  In : 

**  Quem  clamant  In,  incerto  cognomine,  gentes.*' 

Oper.  p.  1676. 

*>  Flor.  Wig.  269.  Malm8b.21.  Ceolwulf  submitted  to  th« 
tonsure  in  737,  and  Eadbert  succeeded.  Smith's  Bede,  p.  22^ 
Ceolwulf  was  descended  from  Ocga,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ida. 
Sim.  Dun.  p.  7-  Bede  in  one  line  expresses  the  vicissitudes 
of  Ceolwulf,  and  the  state  of  the  country,  captus  et  adtonsu? 
et  remissus  in  regnum,  lib.  v.  c.  ult. 

w  Sax.  Chron.  51.  59.     Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  24.   He  was  the  son 


of  Alwion.     Ing.  33. 
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since  his  brother  OflSi  went  to  Rome."    In  Kent,  CHAP. 
Eadbert  had  ascended  the  throne  of   Wihtred,  ^ ,  ^^_' 
whose  laws  remain  to  us.^    In  East  Anglia,  Aldul-      7S5. 
phus  was  succeeded  by  Seked;    on    his  death, 
Alphualdy  for  a  short  time,  inherited  the  sceptre.**      747. 

^  By  mistake,  Langhom,  281.,  and  Rapin,  place  Selred«n 
the  throne  of  Essex.  Malmsb.  35. ;  Flor.  Wig.  273. ;  and  Al. 
Bererl.  85.,  led  them  into  the  error.  We  learn  from  Hunting- 
don, that  Selred  wa3  king  of  East  Anglia,  p.  SS9^  whom  the 
Chronicle  of  Mailros  supports.  Snebrioht  or  Sueabred  was 
king  of  Essex,  and  died  738.  Mailros,  p.  136.  Sim.  Dunelm. 
100.  A  charter  of  his,  dated  704*,  is  in  Smith's  Appendix  to 
Bede,  p.  740.  In  another  he  signs  with  Sebbi  and  Sighear, 
ib.  p.  748.     Swithred  reigned  in  Essex  758,  Sim.  Dun.  275. 

^  After  a  reign  of  thirty«four  yean  and  a  half,  Wihtred 
died  in  725,  and  left  Ediiberct,  Eadbert,  and  Alric  his  heirs. 
Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  23.  Eadbert  reigned  until  74>8.  Sax.  Chron. 
56.  or  749.  Mailros,  p.  137.  Ethelbert  until  76a  Sax.  Chron. 
60.  when  the  surviving  brother,  Alric,  succeeded,  Malmsbury, 
p.  11.  After  this  period  we  find  three  kings  again  in  Kent 
signing  charters  contemporaneously ;  as  in  762  Sigiraed  and 
Eadbert  appear,  in  one  charter,  as  kings  of  Kent ;  and  in  an- 
other, Eardulf ;  and  in  765  Egebert  signs  a  charter  with  the 
lame  title.  Thorpe,  Reg.  Rofiens.  p.  16.  So  many  kings,  in 
80  small  a  province  as  Kent,  strikingly  illustrate  the  gavel-kind 
tenure  of  lands  which  still  prevails  there. 

^  In  the  sjmod  at  Hatfield  in  680,  Aldulph  was  present. 
This  was  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  Bede,  lib.  iv. 
c.  17.,  and  the  Ely  History,  MSS.  Cott.  Nero.  A.  IS.,  state 
Aldulph  to  have  been  reigning  in  679.  The  Chronicle  of 
Mailros  accurately  places  Selred  after  him,  who  died  747.  1 
Gale  Script.  137.  Alphuald,  the  successor  of  Selred,  died  749. 
ibid.  Humbean  and  Albert  divided  the  kingdom  afterwards, 
ibid.  Sim.  Dun.  103.  M.  West  names  them  Beorna  and 
Ethelbert,  p.  273.  Bromton,  p.  749.  Flor.  Wig.  places  Beom 
in  758,  p.  275.  I  hope  these  few  last  notes  correctly  state  a 
very  troublesome  chronology. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Tke History  of  ike  Odarcky,  from  the  Death  of  IvA  to  the  Acceukmof 
Egbert,  m  the  Year  800. 

®  9wP  ^  ipTHELHEARD,  the  kinsman  of  Ina,  and 
^^^  a  descendant  of  Cerdic,  obtained  the  crown 
of  West  Saxony.  *  Oswald  also  sprung  from  the 
founder  of  Wessex,  at  first  opposed  his  pretensions, 
but  discovering  the  inferiority  of  his  forces,  aban- 
doned the  contest  ^  The  king  invaded  Devonshire, 
and  was  extending  the  ravages  into  Cornwall,  when 
the  Britons,  under  Rodri  Malwynawc,  vanquished 
him  at  HeUyn,  in  Cornwall.  At  Garth  Maelawch, 
in  North  Wales,  and  at  Pencoet,  in  Glamorgan- 

1  Sax.  Chron.  52.  Flor.  Wig.  269.  Ran.  Higd.  Chron. 
Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  6.  gives  this  date,  which  Ethelwerd,  p.  8S7^ 
also  sanctions.  Matt.  West.  p.  266.  has  727,  yet  the  expres- 
sions of  Bede»  a  contemporary,  imply  the  year  725.  Smith's 
ed«  p.  188.,  note. —  A  passage  of  Malmsbury,  in  his  Antiq. 
Glast.  Eccles.  p.  312.  promises  to  reconcile  the  contradictions. 
It  states  tha(  Ina  went  twice  to  Rome.  ^'  Eodem  anno  quo 
Idem  rex  Romam  personaliter  adiit,  privilegium  apostolico  sig- 
naculo  corroboratum  in  redeundo  Glastoniam  apportavit.  Et 
postea  iterum  cum  Ethelburga  regina  sua,  instinctu  ejusdem, 
Romam  abiit."—  Bede  may  have  dated  his  first  peregrination; 
the  others  his  last. 

3  Huntingd.  ^338.  In  the  charter  of  Ina,  transcribed  by 
Malmsbury,  Antiq.  Glast.  p.  312.  Ethelheard  signs  frater  re- 
ginse.  Oswald  was  the  son  of  Ethelbald,  of  the  race  of  Cerdic, 
through  Cealwin  and  Cuthwin.  Flor.  Wig.  ^9.  Sax.  Chron. 
53.  The  plural  expression  of  Bede,  taken  in  its  natural  force, 
seems  to  express  that  Ina  lefl  his  crown  to  Oswald,  as  well  as 
Ethelheard,  <<  ipse  relicto  regno  ac  juvenioribus  commendato," 
lib.  V.  c.  7. 
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shire,  the  Cymry  also  triumphed.'*  On  -^thel-  CHAP, 
heard's  death,  Cuthred,  his  kinsman,  succeeded  k^^,^^^^ 
him.*  728. 

The  king  of  Mercia  at  this  period,  Ethelbald,  EtheUxUd 
was  a  man  of  elegant  stature,  a  powerful  franie,  a  "»M^"=^ 
warlike  and  imperious  spirit  Persecuted  in  his 
youth  by  the  king  he  had  succeeded,  and  to  whom 
he  had  been  dangerous,  he  owed  his  safety  to  the 
secresy  of  his  retreat  Here  the  pious  Guthlac 
endeavoured  to  moralise  his  mind,  and,  in  gratitude 
to  the  friend  of  his  adversity,  Ethelbald  constructed 
the  monastery  of  Croyland  over  his  tomb.*  The 
military  abilities  of  this  Mercian  king,  procured 
him  the  same  predominance  over  the  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  which  Egbert  afterwards  acquired. 
He  subdued  them  all  up  to  the  Humber;  and 
afterwards,  in  737,  invaded  and  conquered  North- 
umbria.*  The  Welsh  next  attracted  his  ambition  ; 
and,  to  annex  the  pleasant  region  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye  to  his  Mercian  territories,  he 

^  Brut  J  Saeson,  and  Brut  y  Tjwysogion,  47I9  472. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  55.  The  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  a  document 
valuable  for  its  general  accuracy,  countenances  Bede's  date  of 
^thelheard's  reign ;  it  says,  that  in  740,  after  a  reign  of  four- 
teen years,  heMied.     1  Gale's  Rer.  Angl.  Script,  p.  136. 

^  Ingulf,  p.  2 — 4.  To  sustain  the  stony  mass  an  immense 
quantity  of  wooden  piles  was  driven  into  die  marsh ;  and  hard 
earth  was  brought  in  boats  nine  miles,  to  assist  in  making  the 
foundation.  There  is  a  MS.  life  of  Guthlac,  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary, Vesp.  D.  21.,  in  Saxon,  by  a  monk  named  Alfric,  and 
addressed  to  Alfwold,  king  of  East  Anglia.  His  begiraaing 
will  show  the  respectful  style  used  by  the  xjlergy  to  the  sove- 
reigns at  that  time.  "  Upum  pealbenb«  pihc  jelypenbum,  a 
populb  a  populb  mmum  tham  leopep:an  hlapopbe,  opep  ealle 
ochpc  men  eopblice  K^nmjaf,  Klppolb  €art  Snjla  Kjmin^,  mib 
pihte  ec  mib  je-pifenum  pice  healbenb."    MSS.  ibid. 

«  Hunt.  lib.  iy.  p.  339,  340.     Sax.  Chron.  54. 
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BOOK  entered  Wales  with  a  powerful  army.    At  Camo, 

X  J^^'^j  a  mountain  in  Monmouthshire,  the  Britons  cheeked 

738.      his  progress  in  a  severe  battle,  and  drove  him  over 

SwdJh!  *^^  ^y®  ^*  g^®**  ^^^'^     B"^  ^®  afterwards 
marched  another  army  against  the  Britons,  in  con- 
junction with  Cuthred,  who  had  succeeded  -^thel- 
.^43       heard  in  Wessex.     The  great  superiority  of  the 
Defeats      Saxou  forccs  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  Ddefaw- 
*"**        dan.     After  much  plunder,  the  victors  retired.® 

The  friendship  between  Ethelbald  and  Cuthred 
was  not  lasting.  Cuthred  wished  to .  emancipate 
himself  from  the  power  of  the  Mercian,  who,  to 
keep  Wessex  in  subjection,  fomented  its  civil  dis- 
tractions. The  son  of  Cuthred  gave  him  this  ad- 
vantage. This  impetuous  youth  attempted  to 
depose  his  father,  but  perished  in  the  guilty 
748.  struggle.*  Two  years  after,  Cuthred  suppressed  a 
Suppresnes  dangerous  rebellion  of  Edelhun,  one  of  his  chief- 

arebellion.       T®       ,  ,.  ,  ,  ,    , 

tains,  whose  extraordinary  valour  would  have  con- 
quered the  superior  numbers  of  the  king,  if  in  the 
hour  of  victory  a  wound  had  riot  disabled  him.*® 
War  be-         CuTHHED  uow  presuming  his  power  to  be  equal 
thlSTand    *^  ^^^  effort,  disclaimed  the  intolerable  exactions 
Ethelbald.  of  Ethelbald,  and  resolved  to  procure  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  Wessex,  or  to  perish  in  the  contest.  At 
Burford  in  Oxfordshire,   the  rival  princes  met. 
Cuthred  was  assisted  by  the  brave  Edelhun,  who 

7  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  p.  472. 

8  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  p.  4-72.  Flor.  Wig.  272.  Sax.  Chron. 
55.  Mailro6,  p.  136.,  and  Matt.  West,  271.  date  the  event 
in  744. 

»  Sax.  Chron.  55.  Maiiros,  137.  Huntingdon,  341.  His 
expression,  that  Ethelbald  afiiixit  eum  nunc  seditionibua  nunc 
bellis,  implies  that  the  insurrection  was  fostered  by  Mercia. 

>«  Hunt.  341.  Sax.  Chron.  56.     Flor.  Wig.  273. 
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had  now  become  a  loyal  subject ;  Ethalbald  dis-  chap. 
played  the  forces  of  Kent,  Eaat  Anglia,  and  Essex,  «.  "  . 
in  joint  array  with  his  Mercians.  Edelhun,  ad-  753. 
vandng  beyond  his  line,  pierced  the  golden 
dragon  "y  the  splendid  banner  of  Mercia,  and, 
animated  by  his  intrepidity,  the  West  Saxons  pour- 
ed the  shout  of  battle,  and  rushed  to  the  charge. 
The  chronicler  describes  with  unusual  warmth  a 
conflict  terrible  to  both  armies.  Ambition  inflam- 
ed the  friends  of  Mercia.  The  horrors  of  subjec- 
tion made  Wessex  desperate.  Slaughter  followed 
the  sword  of  Edelhun,  and  Ethelbald  raged  like  a 
resistless  fire.  Their  mutual  fury  brought  the 
general  and  the  king  into  personal  collision  i  each 
collected  his  fiill  vigour,  and-  struck  at  the  other 
with  a  power  and  determination  that  menaced 
destruction  in  every  blow ;  but  the  king  of  Mercia 
at  last  discerned  the  superiority  of  his  antagonist, 
and  preferring  safety  to  glory,  he  gave  to  his  yet 
struggling  army  the  first  example  of  an  hasty  flight  ^^ 
The  event  of  this  conflict  rescued  Wessex  from 
the  yoke  of  Mercia,  and  established  the  foundation 
of  that  predominance  which  was  afterwards  im-  755. 
proved  into  the  conquest  of  the  island.     Cuthred  Cuthred 

ftttscks  the 

again   successfully  invaded    the   country   of  the  Welsh. 
Welsh.  »^ 

^'  Hie  ancient  Wittichind  describes  the  Saxon  standard  on 
the  continent,  as  a  representation  of  a  lion  and  a  dragon  with 
an  eagle  fljing  above ;  intended  to  be  symbols  of  th^ir  bra- 
very, prudence,  and  rapidity,  Hist.  Sax.  p.  6. 

1^  Huntingdon  has  preserved  the  circumstances  of  the  bat- 
tle, p.  341.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Sax.  Chron.  56.  Flor. 
Wi^.  p.  273.  Mailros  dates  it,  ^s  it  does  the  events  of  this 
period,  a  year  later,  p.  137.  A  stone  coffin  was  found  n^ar 
Burford,  in  December  1814. 

»3  Sax.  Chron.  56.     Mailros,  137.     The  British  Chronicles 
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^  ?ii^  ^  ^^  mankind  in  common  with  every  other  law-giva 
Whoever  applies  himself  to  mark  the  useful  limit 
of  human  action^  to  set  boundaries  to  individus 
selfishness,  to  establish  the  provisions  of  justice  ii 
defence  of  the  weak  or  injured,  and  to  rescue  th 
criminal  from  punishments  of  caprice  or  favour,  i 
a  character  entitled  to  the  veneration  of  mankind 
A  declamation  against  laws  is  a  satire  upon  wisdon 
the  most  benevolent.  Laws  must  partake  of  th 
ignorance  and  spirit  of  the  age  which  gave  then 
birth.  An  Ina  must  legislate  as  an  Ina,  and  fo 
the  people  of  an  Ina.  If  the  subsequent  improve 
ments  of  mankind  discover  that  prior  regulation 
have  been  defective,  succeeding  legislators  wil 
correct  those  provisions,  which  the  progress  of  so 
ciety  has  made  obsolete  or  improper.  What  thej 
may  devise,  their  posterity,  who  will  have  changec 
into  new  beings,  may  mould  into  a  fitter  corres 
pondence  with  their  own  necessities ;  but  to  abo 
lish  all  laws,  because  laws  are  not  all  perfect,  woulc 
be  to  unchain  the  tiger  passions  of  mankind,  and  tc 
convert  society  into  an  African  desert,  or  a  Cythe 
rean  brotheL 

The  wrath  of  the  West  Saxons  for  the  fate  oi 
Mollo  had  not  relented.  With  inhumanity,  as 
great  as  that  which  they  professed  to  chastise,  the} 
continued  to  desolate  Kent.  At  length,  their  hos- 
tilities were  appeased  by  the  homicidal  mulct  ol 
thirty  thousand  marks  of  "gold.     Wihtred,  from 


694. 
Kentde- 


of  these  announces  his  father  Cenred  as  one  of  the  coonsellon 
by  whose  advice  he  promulgated  them. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  47,  48.  Malmsbury,  14.  Others  make  the 
pajrment  smaller;  as  Polychronicon,  p.  243^  3000  pounds; 
Flor.  Wig.,  p.  260.,  3750  pounds.  Wihtred,  unable  to  resist 
Ina,  proposed  the  expiatory  fine.     Huntingd.  337. 
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queen. 


le  of  Ethelbert,  had  obtained  the  crown  of  c  H  a  r 

and  terminated  the  miseries  which  the  people      ^' 

uffered  from  the   invasion  and  a  turbulent 

•egnum.** 

B  Mercian  nobility  displayed  the  ferocity  of 

e,  in  destroying  Ostrida,  the  wife  of  Etheked,  J^^' 

•eigning  king,**     The  cause  of  her  fate  is  not  ^^ 

I.     The  reason  adduced  by  Langhom**,  that 

tter  had  murdered  Peada,  is  unlikely,  because 

^ent  had  occurred  near  forty  years   before. 

*ed  exhibited  another  instance  of  the  spirit  of 

in  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.     He  volun- 

descended  from  the  throne,  to  become  monk 

ilhot  of  Bardney  ^ ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his 

w,  Cenred." 

LEQ,  the  son  of  Alfred,  and  but  eight  years 

his  father's  death,  had  been  besieged  by  the 

5r  Eadulf  already  noticed,  with  his  guardian 

Grid,  in  Bebbanburh,  the  metropolis  of  this 

;m  kingdom.**      After  their  deliverance  and 

ethronement   of  the    usurping    competitor. 


704. 


ix.  Chron.  48.     Huntingd.  337. 

jde,  lib.  V.  c.  ult.  Sax.  Chron.  49.  Flor.  Wig.  260* 
Vest.  250.  She  was  sister  to  Ecgfrid,  and  daughter  of 
I  observe  her  name  signed  to  a  charter  of  Peterborough. 
;ry  in  680.  1  Dugd.  Monast.  67.  Ego  Ostrich  regina 
di. 

iron.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  256* 

this  capacity  he  died  in  716.  Chron.  Petri  de  Burgo,  6. 
almsbury,  28. 

almsb.  de  Pontif.  lib.  iii.  p.  268.  Eddius  Vit.  Wilf. 
).  85.  '"Hoveden  describes  Bebbanburh  to  have  been  a 
mitissima  non  admodum  magna,  sed  quasi  duorum  vel 
groruHi  spatium,  habens  unum  introitum  cavatum,  et 
IS  miro  modo  exaltatum.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain 
f  church.     Annal.  pars  prior,  403.     The  city  was  built 
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7ia 
Ina  defeali 
Geraint, 


715. 
and  Ceol- 
red. 

716. 


Berthfrid,  the  protecting  prtcfect  of  Northuinbi 
defeated  the  Picts  between  Ha?fe  and  Caere,  in  i 
field  of  Manan,  Fmguin  M^  Delaroith  perished 
the  battle,^  It  is  not  stated  who  commanded 
Picts,  but  Nectan,  or  Naiton,  was  king  of  this  p 
pie  at  this  period.*^ 

Ina  continued  to  reign  prosperously.  He  w^aj 
war  with  Geraint,  the  Britisli  king  of  Comw 
Amid  the  first  charges,  Higbald,  a  Saxon  lead 
fell ;  but  at  last  the  Britons  ^fled.  Ina  also  pre 
cuted  a  war  with  Ceolred,  who  had  succeeded 
cousin  Cenred  in  Mercia,  At  Wodnesbury  ti 
met ;  the  slaughter  of  the  battle  was  great ; 
event  was  no  advantage  to  either.  ^^ 

Ceolred,   king  of  Mercia^\  was  succeeded 


^  Sax.  Chron.  50.  Flor.  Wig,  264-  Bede^  lib-  v*  c. 
dates  it  711*  Gibson,  in  his  Apjiendix  to  tht'  Chronicle,  i 
j€ctures  that  Hsfe  and  Caere  were  Car  chouse  and  Heefclf 
little  beyond  the  wall,  p.  18.  "  710,  Sbughter  of  the  Pid 
the  field  of  Manan,  among  the  Saxons,  where  Fingutn  Mc 
laroith  perished."     Annals  of  Uhtor,  p.  60* 

37  Nectan,  in  the  Annals  of  Ultitcr,  p,  60.  In  716  hv  dt 
the  family  of  lona  beyond  Drum -albino  ibid*  p,  60,  In  72i 
was  put  in  chains  by  king  Druiit,  ibid*  p.  6h  Bcde,  lit 
c.  21.,  calb  him  Natton,  and  moivtions  his  changing  the  t 
of  Easter  to  the  Roman  period,  which  the  Ajinals  of  UIj 
place  in  715,  p.  60. 

»s  Sax.  Chron.  30.  Hunting*  337,  Flor.  Wig.  264.  1 
Geraint  was  the  third  of  that  name  in  Cornwall.  Owen's  I 
warch,  p.  3.  Aldhelm  addressed  to  him  a  letter  on  the  Bri 
celebration  of  Easter,  which  i&  among  the  epistles  of  B( 
fece.  Biblioth.  Magna  Pat.  v.  16.  p.  63.  ep,  44.  Tn  this 
styles  Geraint,  domino  gloriosiafsimo  occidentalis  regni  &ce[ 
gubemant],  Geruntio  regi. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  50.     Hunt.  3S8. 

^  Unless  we  interpret  the  account,  given  by  Bonifac^ 
Cedred's  dying  conversation  with  the  devil,  who  caine  fori 
in  the  middle  of  a  feast,  (Malmab.  28.)  ^  a  sudden  incidence 
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Jd,  who  possessed  the  crown  for  forty-one  char 
In  this  year  Osred  of  Northumbria,  the  ^J^'^- 
HI  of  Alfred,  was  destroyed  at  the  lake  of     iie. 
lere  by  his  revolting  kinsmen^',    one   of 
[]!oenred,  the  son  of  Cuthwin,  succeeded*' ; 
ell  from  the  agitated  throne  two  years  after- 
nd  Osric,  another  son  of  the  learned  Alfred, 
place,** 

J,  Inigils,  the  brother  of  Ina,  died.  Though  lnigiis.the 
Bvement  of  greatness   is  attached  to  his  ^""^^^^^ 
history,  yet  the  events  of  the  future  time    ^ 
en  it  importance.  '  He  was  the  ancestor 
lom  Egbert  and  Alfred,  and  the  follow- 
Ml  monarchs  of  England,  deduced  their 


718. 


ibuilt  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  at  the  re-  inabuUds 
Aldhelm.     It  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  ^'"'^" 
rected  it  with  magnificence,  and  it  lasted  beyf 
Danish  ravages.^      The  insurrection  of 
rs  disturbed  the  close  of  Ina's  reign  :  but 


le  missionary  of  Germany  is  at  variance  with  Hun- 
ho  says  of  Ceolred,  that  patrise  et  avitae  virtutis 
ssime  rexit,  p.  337. 

sb.  21.     Huntingd.  338.     Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  24..     Sax. 
Osred  has  received  the  lash  of  Boniface.  Malmsb. 
isbury  complains  of  him,  p.  21. 
lib.  ▼.  c.  22.     Flor.  Wig.  266- 
lib.  V.  c.  23.     Simeon  Dunel.  p.  7.     The  expres- 
dmsbury  imply  that  Osric  assisted  to  procure  his 
red's  death :  he  says  of  Kenred  and  Osric,  domini 
uigninem  luentes  foedo  exitu  auras  polluere,  p.  21. 
^hron.  51:     Asser.  p.  3.     Abb.  Rieval,  350. 
on,  p.  758.    He  founded  the  great  church  of  Glas- 
)  anima  propinqui  ejus  Mollonis.     See  his  charters 
'ugdale,  Monast.  12,  13.    Malmbs.  de  Ant.  Glast. 
h  31  i.    His  other  gifts  to  it  were  magnificent, 
c  c  2 
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His  queen 
advises  "-" 
abdica- 
tion. 


BOOK  he  attacked  and  destroyed  Cyiiewulf  iEthelii 
.  ^*^'  M  and  in  the  next  year  his  queen  besieged  anotJ 
721.  Ealdbryht,  in  Taunton,  a  castle  which  the  king 
built  to  defend  that  part  of  liis  dominions,  ani 
which  the  rebel  had  taken  his  post  of  enmity, 
leveHed  it  to  the  ground,  and  Kaldbryht  withd 
into  Sussex.  Ina  directed  his  forces  against 
province,  and  three  years  afterwards  slew 
competitor.** 

After  a  fortunate  reign  of  thirty-seven  y 
advj^  his  ^j^g  \i\ng  imitated  the  custom  wliich  had  becoir 
remarkable  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  anil 
down  his  dignity.  His  queen  had  loug  exht 
him>  as  his  age  advancctl,  to  retire  from  the 
cems  of  the  world ;  but  the  charms  of  hat 
power  for  some  time  defeated  her  eloquence, 
day,  as  she  travelled  witit  the  king  to  one  o 
rural  mansions,  where  a  splendid  feast  was  prej 
with  all  the  pomp  and  bustle  of  royal  kixur) 
seized  the  occasion  of  converting  it  to  a  i 
lecture  on  her  favourite  theme.  They  lef 
place  after  the  repast,  and  a  rustic  by  her  oi 
in  their  absence,  scattered  the  festive  liall  witl 
and  rubbish,  and  placed  a  swinish  Htter  oi 
couch  .where  he  had  reposed.  Before  thej 
advanced  two  miles  on  their  road,  she  desin 
return,  and  Ina  courteously  complied  with  h< 
quest ;  but  when  he  entered  the  hall  of  his  fest 
and  saw  the  disgusting  change,  he  con  temp  Ja 
with  silent  astonishment  and  displeasure,  t 
formed  that  the  queen  had  directed  it:  In 
manded  from  her  an  explanation  of  the  st 
mystery.  She  smiled  and  answered  :   «  My  loi 


^\  Sax.  Chron.  52.    Hmit,  338.    flor,  Wig<  ^im. 
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721< 


1 !  this  is  not  indeed  the  noisy  hilarity  of  yes-  C  H  a  p. 

here  are  no  brilliant  hangings,  no  flattery, 
parasites :  here  are  no  tables  weighed  down 
/er  vessels  :  no  exquisite  delicacies  to  delight 
ite  ;  all  these  are  gone  like  the  smoke  and 
Have  they  not  ahcady  passed  away  into 
ness  ?  And  should  we  not  feel  alarmed 
^^et  them  so  much  ?  for  we  shall  be  as  tran- 
Arc  not  all  Hueh  thinii^  ?  are  not  we  our- 
ke  a  river,  hurry ingj  heedless  and  headlong, 
lark  ocean  of  illimit^ible  time?  Unhappy 
e  be  if  we  let  tlicin  absorb  our  minds. 
I  entreat  you,  how  disgusting  those  things 
of  which  we  have  been  so  enamoured.  See 
filthy  objects  we  are  attached.  In  these 
ne  relics  we  may  see  what  our  pampered 
vill  at  last  be.  Ah !  let  us  reflect,  that  the 
we  have  been,  and  the  more  powerful  we 
\  the  more  alarmed  ought  to  be  our  solici- 
br  the  greater  will  be  the  punishment  o£ 
conduct.""*^ 

singularity  of  the  incident  had  its  full  im-  loaprwA 
i  on  the  mind  of  Ina :  he  resigned  his  crown 
insman,  and^  imitating  what  all  ranks  were 
lulous  to  do,  he  travelled  to  Rome.^  He 
I  there  a  Saxon  school,  for  the  instruction 
ouritrymen  who  chose  to  be  educated  at 
and  he  added  a  church  for  their  service, 
convenience  of  their  burial.  To  support 
d  to  provide  a  subsistence  for  the  English 


to  Rt>iiie* 


msbiiry,  p>  15< 

e,  Hb.  V.  c,  7,     Sax,  Cbron.  52.     Flor.  Wig.  269.    M. 
5.  Bcde  says  of  Ina  s  journey,  that  it  was  what  in  these 
ires  de  gente  Anglorum,  nol^iles,  ignobiles,  laici,  cle- 
ac  femina:,  certatiiu  face  re  consuerunt. 
c  c  3 
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BOOK  who  should  dwell  there,  he  imposed  the  payment  of 
.  ^^/',  i  a  penny  on  every  family,  which  was  denominated 
721.  •  Romescot  It  was  sent  to  the  papal  see.*  Ina 
studiously  avoided  all  pomp  in  his  voluntary 
humiliation.  He  cut  off  his  hair,  put  on  a  plebieian 
dress,  and  lived  with  his  queen  a  private  and  re- 
tired life,  even  seeking  support  by  the  labour  of 
his  hands,  till  he  died  there.  *^  This  conduct  was 
evidence  that  his  religious  feelings  were  genuine 
impulses  of  sincerity. 

The  mutations  of  the  octarchy  for  the  last  cen- 
tury had  been  generally  from  an  heptarchy  to  an 
hexarchy ;  at  the^period  of  Ina's  death  it  was  an 
hexarchy,  because  Wessex  had  absorbed  Sussex, 
and  Deira  and  Bernicia  were  amalgamated  into 
751.      Northumbria.      This  restless  province   was  then 
^lo^xon   governed  by  Osric,  who  lefl  the  kingdom  to  Ceol- 
kingsat      wulf,  the  brother  of  Cenred,  whom  he  had  destroy- 
?i6^S  ed",   and  the   friend  and  patron  of  Bede.     In 
M ercia,  Ethelbald,  a  descendant  of  Wybba,  reign- 
ed.**     In  Essex,  which   was  becoming  fast  the 
^tellite  of  Mercia,  Suebricht  had  governed  alone 

^  Matt-  WTeet,  265. 

*o  Dug.Monast-   i.  p.  14.  32.      Malm.    Pont.  313.     Alcuin 
mentions  him  by  the  name  of  In : 

"  Quem  clamant  In,  incerto  cognomine,  gentes.*' 

Oper.  p.  1676. 
fi'  Flor.  Wig.  269.  Malmsb.  21.  Ceolwuif  submitted  to  the 
tonsure  in  737,  and  Eadbert  succeeded.  Smith's  Bede,  p.  224. 
Ceolwuif  was  descended  from  Ocga,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ida. 
Sim.  Dun.  p.  7.  Bede  in  one  line  expresses  the  vicissitudes 
of  Ceolwuif,  and  the  state  of  the  country,  captus  et  adtonsu? 
et  remissus  in  regnum,  lib.  v.  c.  ult. 

*2  Sax.  Chron.  51.  59.     Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  24.  He  was  the  son 
of  Alwion.     Ing.  33. 

19 
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since  his  brother  Offe  went  to  Rome.**     In  Kent,  CHAP. 
Eadbert  had  ascended  the   throne  of   Wihtred,  ^  ^  ^^'   ^ 
whose  laws  remain  to  us.**     In  East  Anglia,  Aldul-      725. 
phus  was  succeeded  by   Selred;    on   his  death, 
Alphuald,  for  a  short  time,  inherited  the  sceptre."      747. 

^  Bjmistakey  Langhorn,  281.,  and  Rapin,  place  Selred  «n 
the  throne  of  Essex.  Malmsb.  35. ;  Flor.  Wig.  273. ;  and  Al. 
Beverl.  85.,  led  them  into  the  error.  We  learn  from  Huntmg- 
don,  that  Selred  was  king  of  East  Anglia,  p.  339.,  whom  the 
Chronicle  of  Mailros  supports.  Suebrioht  or  Sueabred  was 
king  of  Essex,  and  4ied  738.  Mailros,  p.  136.  Sim.  Dunelm. 
100.  A  charter  of  his,  dated  704',  is  in  Smith's  Appendix  to 
Bede,  p.  749.  In  another  he  signs  with  Sebbi  and  Sighear, 
ib.  p.  748.     Swithred  reigned  in  Essex  758,  Sim.  Dun.  275. 

^  Ailer  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years  and  a  half,  Wihtred 
died  in  725,  and  left  Edilberct,  Eadbert,  and  Alric  his  heirs. 
Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  23.  Eadbert  reigned  until  748.  Sax.  Chron. 
56.  or  749.  Mailros,  p.  137.  Ethelbert  until  760.  Sax.  Chron. 
60.  when  the  surviving  brother,  Alric,  succeeded,  Malmsbury, 
p.  11.  After  this  period  we  find  three  kings  again  in  Kent 
signing  charters  contemporaneously ;  as  in  762  Sigiraed  and 
Eadbert  appear,  in  one  charter,  as  kings  of  Kent ;  and  in  an- 
other, Eardulf ;  and  in  765  Egebert  signs  a  charter  with  the 
same  title.  Tliorpe,  Reg.  Roffens.  p.  16.  So  many  kings,  in 
so  small  a  province  as  Kent,  strikingly  illustrate  the  gavel-kind 
tenure  of  lands  which  still  prevails  there. 

»  In  the  synod  at  Hatfield  in  680,  Aldulph  was  present. 
This  was  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  Bede,  lib.  iv. 
c  17.,  and  the  Ely  History,  MSS.  Cott.  Nero.  A.  15.,  state 
Aldulph  to  have  been  reigning  in  679.  The  Chronicle  of 
Mailros  accurately  places  Selred  afler  him,  who  died  747.  1 
Gale  Script.  137.  Alphuald,  the  successor  of  Selred,  died  749. 
ibid.  Humbean  and  Albert  divided  the  kingdom  afterwards, 
ibid.  Sim.  Dun.  103.  M.  West  names  them  Beorna  and 
Ethelbert,  p.  273.  Bromton,  p.  749.  Flor.  Wig.  places  Beom 
in  758,  p.  275.  I  hope  these  few  last  notes  correctly  state  a 
very  troublesome  chronology. 
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TkeHiitoty  of  the  Octarchy^  from  the  Deaih  of  Ina  to  the  AcceiwmoJ 
Egb£RT,  tfi  the  Year  800. 


BOOK     2|?THELHEARD,   the  kinsman  of  Ina,  and 


■^•*^  a  descendant  of  Cerdic,  obtained  the  crown 
of  West  Saxony,  *  Oswald  also  sprung  from  the 
founder  of  Wessex,  at  first  opposed  his  pretensions, 
but  discovering  the  inferiority  of  his  forces,  aban- 
doned  the  contest  *  The  king  invaded  Devonshire, 
and  was  extending  the  ravages  into  Cornwall,  when 
the  Britons,  under  Rodri  Malwynawc,  vanquished 
him  at  Heilyn,  in  Cornwall.  At  Garth  Maelawch, 
in  North  Wales,  and  at  Pencoet,  in  Glamorgan- 

>  Sax.  Chron.  52.  Flor.  Wig.  269.  Ran.  Higd.  Chron. 
Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  6.  gives  this  date,  which  Ethelwerd,  p.  837n 
also  sanctions.  Matt.  West.  p.  266.  has  727,  yet  the  expres- 
sions of  Bede,  a  contemporary,  imply  the  jrear  725.  Smith's 
ed.  p.  188.,  note. —  A  passage  of  Malmsbury,  in  his  Antiq. 
Glast.  Eccles.  p.  SI 2.  promises  to  reconcile  the  contradictions. 
It  states  tha(  liia  went  twice  to  Rome.  ''  Eodem  anno  quo 
idem  rex  Romam  personaliter  adiit,  privilegium  apostolico  sig- 
naculo  corroboratum  in  redeundo  Glastoniam  apportavit.  £t 
postea  iterum  cum  Ethelburga  regina  sua,  instinctu  ejusdem, 
Roraam  abiit." — Bede  may  have  dated  his  first  peregrination; 
the  others  his  last. 

3  Huntingd.  ,838.  In  the  charter  of  Ina,  transcribed  by 
Malmsbury,  Antiq.  Glast.  p.  812.  Ethelheard  signs  frater  re- 
ginse.  Oswald  was  the  son  of  Ethelbald,  of  the  race  of  Cerdic, 
through  Cealwin  and  Cuthwin.  Flor.  Wig.  S69.  Sax.  Chron. 
53.  The  plural  expression  of  Bede,  taken  in  its  natural  force, 
seems  to  express  that  Ina  lefl  his  crown  to  Oswald,  as  well  as 
Ethelheard,  "  ipse  relicto  regno  ac  juvenioribus  commendato,' 
lib.  v.  c.  7. 
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shire,  the  Cymry  also  triumphed/  On  iEthel-  CHAP, 
heard's  death,  Cuthred,  his  kinsman,  succeeded  i.^  '^^ 
him.*  728. 

The  king  of  Mercia  at  this  period,  Ethelbald,  EtheUnid 
was  a  man  of  elegant  stature,  a  powerful  frame,  a  "*M^'^<=**- 
warlike  and  imperious  spirit  Persecuted  in  his 
youth  by  the  king  he  had  succeeded,  and  to  whom 
he  had  been  dangerous,  he  owed  his  safety  to  the 
secresy  of  his  retreat  Here  the  pious  Guthlac 
endeavoured  to  moralise  his  mind,  and,  in  gratitude 
to  the  friend  of  his  adversity,  Ethelbald  constructed 
the  monastery  of  Croyland  over  his  tomb.*  The 
military  abilities  of  this  Mercian  king,  procured  ^ 
him  the  same  predominance  over  the  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  which  Egbert  afterwards  acquired. 
He  subdued  them  all  up  to  the  Humber;  and 
afterwards,  in  737,  invaded  and  conquered  North- 
umbria.*  The  Welsh  next  attracted  his  ambition  ; 
and,  to  annex  the  pleasant  region  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye  to  his  Mercian  territories,  he 

^  Brut  y  Saeson,  and  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  471,  472. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  55.  The  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  a  document 
valuable  for  its  general  accuracy,  countenances  Bede*s  date  of 
iEthelheard*8  reign ;  it  says,  that  in  740,  after  a  reign  of  four- 
teen years,  heMied.     1  Gale's  Rer.  Angl.  Script,  p.  136. 

^  Ingulf,  p.  2 — 4.  To  sustain  the  stony  mass  an  immense 
quantity  of  wooden  piles  was  driven  into  the  marsh  ;  and  hard 
earth  was  brought  in  boats  nine  miles,  to  assist  in  making  the 
foundation.  There  is  a  MS.  life  of  Guthlac,  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary, Vesp.  D.  21.,  in  Saxon,  by  a  monk  named  Alfric,  and 
addressed  to  Alfwold,  king  of  East  Anglia.  His  begiiuiing 
will  show  the  respectful  style  used  by  the  jclergy  to  the  sove- 
reigns at  that  time.  "  Upum  pealbenb«  pihc  jelypenbum,  a 
populb  a  populb  mmum  cham  leopepcan  hlapopbe,  opep  ealle 
othpe  men  eopblice  Kynrnjar,  Klppolb  €art  Snjla  Kynmj,  mib 
jiihce  ec  mib  ^c-pipenum  pice  healbenb.'*     M SS.  ibid. 

«  Hunt.  lib.  iy.  p.  339,  340.     Sax.  Chron.  54. 
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743. 
Defeats 
them. 


748. 
Suppi 
a  rebellion. 


War  be- 
tween  Cu- 
three!  and 
EthelbalJ. 
752. 


entered  Wales  with  a  powerful  army.  At  Camo, 
a  mountain  in  Monmouthshire,  the  Britons  checked 
his  progress  in  a  severe  battle,  and  drove  him  over 
the  Wye  with  great  loss.^  But  he  afterwards 
marched  another  army  against  the  Britons,  in  con- 
junction with  Cuthred,  who  had  succeeded  -^thel- 
heard  in  Wessex.  The  great  superiority  of  the 
Saxon  forces  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  Ddefaw- 
dan.     After  much  plunder,  the  victors  retired.® 

The  friendship  between  Ethelbald  and  Cuthred 
was  not  lasting.  Cuthred  wished  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  power  of  the  Mercian,  who,  to 
keep  Wessex  in  subjection,  fomented  its  civil  dis- 
tractions. The  son  of  Cuthred  gave  him  this  ad- 
vantage. This  impetuous  youth  attempted  to 
depose  his  father,  but  perished  in  the  guilty 
struggle.^  Two  years  after,  Cuthred  suppressed  a 
dangerous  rebellion  of  Edelhun,  one  of  his  chief- 
tains, whose  extraordinary  valour  would  have  con- 
quered the  superior  numbers  of  the  king,  if  in  the 
hour  of  victory  a  wound  had  riot  disabled  him.  ** 

CuTHHED  now  presuming  his  power  to  be  equal 
to  the  effort,  disclaimed  the  intolerable  exactions 
of  Ethelbald,  and  resolved  to  procure  the  inde- 
pendence of  Wessex,  or  to  perish  in  the  contest  At 
Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  the  rival  princes  met. 
Cuthred  was  assisted  by  the  brave  Edelhun,  who 


^  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  p.  472. 

8  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  p.  472.  Flor.  Wig.  272.  Sax.  Chron. 
55.  Mailros,  p.  136.,  apd  Matt.  West,  271.  date  the  event 
in  744. 

»  Sax.  Chron.  55.  Mailros,  137.  Huntingdon,  3^1.  His 
expression,  that  Ethelbald  afiiixit  eum  nunc  seditionibuft  nunc 
bellis,  implies  that  the  insurrection  was  fostered  by  Mercia. 

»«  Hunt.  341.  Sax.  Chron.  56.     Flor.  Wig.  273. 
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had  now  become  a  loyal  subject ;    Ethelbald  dis-  chap. 
played  the  forces  of  Kent,  East  Anglia,  and  Essex,  «.  . 

in  joint  array  with  his  Mercians.  Edelhun,  ad-  iss. 
vancing  beyond  his  line,  pierced  the  golden 
dragon",  the  splendid  banner  of  Mercia,  and, 
animated  by  his  intrepidity,  the  West  Saxons  pour- 
ed the  shout  of  battle,  and  rushed  to  the  charge. 
The  chronicler  describes  with  unusual  warmth  a 
conflict  terrible  to  both  armies.  Ambition  inflam- 
ed the  friends  of  Mercia.  The  horrors  of  subjec- 
tion made  Wessex  desperate.  Slaughter  followed 
the  sword  of  EdelhuUi  and  Ethelbald  raged  Uke  a 
resistless  fire.  Their  mutual  fury  brought  the 
general  and  the  king  into  personal  collision  i  each 
collected  his  full  vigour,  and-  struck  at  the  other 
with  a  power  and  determination  that  menaced 
destruction  in  every  blow :  but  the  king  of  Mercia 
at  last  discerned  the  superiority  of  his  antagonist, 
and  preferring  safety  to  glory,  he  gave  to  his  yet 
struggling  army  the  first  example  of  an  hasty  flight " 
The  event  of  this  conflict  rescued  Wessex  from 
the  yoke  of  Mercia,  and  established  the  foundation 
of  that  predominance  which  was  afterwards  im-  753. 
proved  into  the  conquest  of  the  island.  Cuthred  ^"''*|^, 
again  successfully  invaded  the  country  of  the  Welsh. 
Welsh.  ^« 

^1  The  ancient  WitUchind  describes  the  Saxon  standard  on 
the  continent,  as  a  representation  of  a  lion  and  a  dragon  with 
an  eagle  flying  above ;  intended  to  be  symbols  of  th^ir  bra- 
very, prudence,  and  rapidity,  Hist.  Sax.  p.  6. 

1'^  Huntingdon  has  preserved  the  circumstances  of  the  bat- 
tle, p.  341.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Sax.  Chron.  56.  Flor. 
Wig.  p.  273.  Mailros  dates  it,  £^  it  does  the  events  of  this 
period,  a  year  later,  p.  137.  A  stone  coffin  was  found  n^ar 
Burford,  in  December  1814. 

»'*  Sax.  Chron.  .56.     Mailros,  137.     The  British  Chronicles 
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ed, and 
Cynewulf 
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755. 
Ethelbdd 
perishes. 


In  754,  Cuthred  died,  leaving  Wessex  in  a  state 
of  progress  towards  that  superiority  which,  under 
the  reign  of  Egbert,  it  finally  attained.  Sigebyrht 
succeeded'^;  his  reign  was  short,  arrogant,  and 
tyrannicd ;  he  perverted  the  laws  to  his  con- 
venience, or  presumptuously  violated  them.  When 
Cumbra,  the  noblest  of  his  earls,  obeyed  the  solicit- 
ations of  the  people,  and  intimated  their  complaints 
to  the  king,  he  was  arbitrarily  put  to  death,  and 
the  grievances  were  multiplied.  The  nobles  and  the 
people  assembled;  after  a  careful  deliberation, 
Sigebyrht  was  deposed  from  his  authority  by  an 
unanimous  decision,  and  Cynewulf,  a  youtii  of  the 
royal  blood,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Deserted  by  all, 
the  deposed  king  fled  into  the  wood  of  Anderida ; 
a  swine-herd  of  the  murdered  Cumbra  discovered 
him  in  his  hiding  place,  and  immediately  slew 
him." 

The  long  reign  of  Ethelbdd,  at  one  period  so 
successful,  terminated  in  calamity.  His  defeat  by 
Wessex  was  never  retrieved,  and  he  perished  at 
last  by  civil  insurrection ;  by  the  same  means  of 
evil  with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  oppress 
Cuthred.  At  Seggeswold  the  fatal  battle  ensued, 
for  \diich  he  was  not  prepared,  and  Ethelbald  fell, 
either  by  assassination  or  in  the  general  slaughter. 
Bemred,  who  headed  the  rebellion,  attempted  to 
invest  himself  with  the  robes  of  royalty  ;  but  tlie 
nomination   of  Ethelbald  was   supported  by  the 


state  a  battle  at  Henford  about  this  time/  in  South  Wales, 
where  the  Cymry  triumphed.     Brut  y  Tywys.  473. 

14  Flor.  Wig.  273.     Sax.  Chron.  56.     Cant-wara-burh,  Can- 
terbury, was  burnt  this  year. 

15  Hunt.  341,  342.     Malmsb.  15.     Mailros,  137.    Ethelwerd 
names  the  place  of  his  death  Pryfetesfleodan,  p.  838. 
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nobles  of  Mercia,  and  the  young  prince,  Offk,  wlio  c  h  A  p 
has  acquired  such  celebrity,  and  who  was  descend-  ^  ^^\    . 
ed  from  Eoppa,  the  brother  of  Penda,  was  placed       755. 
upon  the  throne.  ^*     Bemred  did  not  survive  the  2^^"^^ 
year,*^ 

We  may  pause  a  moment  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  The  rcvo- 
on  Northumbria,     Ceolwulf,  the  friend  of  Bede,  ^^^'^^^'^  <'^* 
had   acceded  to  the    united   kingdoms ;    but   so  bria. 
perilous  was  the  regal  dignity  in  this  perturbed      ^^' 
kingdom,  that  he  voluntarily  abandoned  the  dis-      737. 
quieting  crown,  and  sought  the  tranquillity  of  the 
cloister.  ^^ 

Eadbert  succeeded.     His  kingdom,  lefl  uiipro* 

»«  Ingulf,  p.  5.  Mailros,  137.  Matt.  West.  p.  274.  appa- 
rently misconceiving  a  passage  of  Huntingdon,  p,  341.  erro- 
neously makes  Ethelbald  to  have  fallen  against  Cuthrcd,  whom 
he  represents  to  have  survived  him.  The  monk  of  Cray  land 
enables  us  to  rectify  the  mistake,  and  is  supported  by  Mulrnsb. 
28.  and  by  the  Sax.  Chron.  p.  56.,  and  Flor.  Wig,  p.  ^273-,  wlia 
place  the  decease  of  Cuthred  a  year  before  Ethelbald  f.  Be  tie 
implies,  that  Ethelbald  perished  by  assassination,  lib.  w  c.  uiu 

17  That  Bemred  died  this  year  has  been  disputed.  Malmi^b. 
p.  28. ;  Alur.  Beverl.  87.;  Ingulf,  5.  The  biographer  of  Oflfa, 
p.  11.;  Flor.  Wig.  274.;  Ethelward,  839.  aflSrm  or  imply  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Matt.  West.  p.  274. ;  Sax.  Chran.  50. ; 
Bromton,  776. ;  and  some  others,  state  Bemred'n  expulsion 
only ;  and  Matt.  West.  277.  makes  him  to  perish  by  iire  in  the 
year  769,  after  having  burnt  the  town  of  Catterick.  But  the 
Chronicle  of  Mailros,  which,  p.  137.,  mentions  the  attempt  on 
the  Mercian  crown,  by  Beomred,  calls  the  person,  who  caused 
and  perished  in  the  fire  of  Catterick,  Eamredus,  p.  1 5H.  Hence 
it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  the  same  persons,  and  if  notj 
the  aufugavit  of  the  one  side  is  not  sufficiently  expliext  to  dis- 
prove the  death  stated  on  the  other. 

^^  Huntingdon,  p.  340.,  paints  strongly  the  apprehetislong 
of  Ceolwulf:  "  Ipse  horribilibus  curis  necis,  et  proditionrs,  ct 
multimodae  calamitatis,  intus  cruciebatur,  et  aninio  et  corpore 
decoquebatur."     Bede  remarks  that  an  excessive  d fought  dc-  "^ 

stroyed  the  fertility  of  this  year,  lib.  v,  c.  ult. 
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BOOK  tected  by  his  march  against  the  Picts,  suffered  from 
.    ^^\  ,  an  invasion  of  the  Mercian  Ethelbald ;  but  he  af- 

755.  terwards  enlarged  his  dominions  ^^  and  had  the 
ability  to  maintain  himself*  in  his  crown  for  twenty- 
one  years;    but  religious  impressions  then  came 

757.  upon  him,  and  he  assumed  the  religious  life.*^  He 
was  the  eighth  Anglo-Saxon  king  who  had  ex- 
changed the  crown  for  the  ccrwl.  But  on  his  abdi- 
cation all  the  fruits  of  the  wise  example  and  useful 
reign  of  Alfred  seemed  to  vanish  in  the  turbulent 
activity  of  the  excited  mind  of  the  country  taking 
now  a  mischievous  direction :  the  turbulence  of 
civil  murder  again  broke  loose.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  accession,  his  son  Osulf  perished  from  do- 
mestic treachery,  and  Moll  Edelwdd  ventured  to 
accept  the  crown,*'  In  his  third  year  his  life  and 
honours  were  fiercely  assaulted  by  one  of  his  lead- 
ers^ Oswin,  whom  he  slew  at  Edwinescliffe.  At 
no  long  interval  afterwards  the  tomb  received  him, 
and  Aired,  of  the  race  of"  Ida,  was  elevated  to 

765       the  crown.     Afler  a  few  years  he  was  driven  out, 

'»  Hunt,  p.  340.  Sax.  Chron.  p.  54.  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  ult.  Sim. 
Dun.  11. 

20  Hunt.  342.  Sax.  Chron.  59.  Chron,  Petrib.  8.  Hun- 
tingdon ascribes  £adbert*8  retreat  to  the  impression  made  upon 
his  mind  bj  the  violent  deaths  of  Ethelbald  and  Sigebert,  con- 
trasted with  the  peaceful  exit  of  Ceolwulf. 

2^  Bede  says  he  was  a  sua  plebe  electus ;  and  adds,  that  in 
his  second  year  a  great  mortality  took  place,  and  lasted  for  two 
years.     The  dysentery  was  the  principal  malady,  lib.  v.  c.  ult. 

25*  By  his  son  Edric,  Sim.  Dun.  11.  Two  letters  of  Aired 
to  Lullus,  a  French  bishop,  are  extant,  Mag.  Bibl.  16.  88.  and 
apud  Du  Chesne,  Hist.  Franc,  vol.  ii.  p.  854.  In  the  one  he 
desires  the  Bishop's  assistance  in  establishing  an  amity  with 
Charlemagne ;  the  other  is  a  letter  of  civility  from  Aired  and 
his  queen,  Osgeotha,  to  Lullus,  congratulating  him  on  his 
arrival  from  a  long  journey. 
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and  Ethelred,  the  son  of  Moll,  was  chosen  in  his  c  h  a  p. 
stead.  ^    In  his  third  year,  this  king  fraudulently  ,    ^*    , 
procured  the  death  of  two  of  his  generals  by  the      774. 
instrumentality  of  two  others.     In  the  very  next 
year,  these  men  rebelled  against  himself,  destroyed 
in  two  successive  attacks  others  of  his  commanders, 
and  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom.  ^    Alfwold      7^^* 
obtained  it ;  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  country, 
that  in  the  following  year  two  chieftains  raised  an 
army,  seized  the  king's  ealdorman,  Beom,  and  his 
justiciary,  uid  burnt  them  to  ashes,  because,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  rebels,   their  administration  of 
justice  had  been  too  severe.  ^     Alfwdd,  to  whom      tas, 
a  chronicle  applies  the  epithet,  <<  King  of  the  inno- 
cent," was  treacherously  killed  by  his  patrician, 
Sigan ;  and  Osred,  his  kinsman,  son  of  Aired,  ac- 
ceded.    In  the   next  year  he  was  betrayed  and 
driven  out,  and  Ethelred,  the  son  of  Moll,  was  re- 
called. ^  But  as  adversity,  though  it  corrects  many 
dispositions  into  virtue,  yet  sometimes  only  exas- 
perates die  stubborn,  so  it  appears  to  have  rather 
increased  than  diminished  the  obduracy  of  Ethelred. 


23  Chr.  Mailros,  137,  138.     Hunt.  342.    Sax.  Chron.60,  6L 
Matt.  West,  276.  278. 
2*  Maihroe,  138. 

25  Mailros,  139.     Hunt.  343.     Sax.  Chron.  62. 

26  Mailros,  139.  Hunt.  343.  Chron.  Pet.  10.  Rich.  Hag- 
298.  Saxon  Chron.  64. .  Osre^  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Sim.  Dun.  12.  Alcuin  addressed  to  Ethelred,  or,  as  he 
spells  the  name,  Edelred,  a  letter  of  strong  moral  exhortation, 
which  is  still  in  existence.  He  reminds  him  how  many  of  hh 
predecessors  had  perished,  propter  injustitias  et  rapinas  et  im- 
munditias  vit«.  He  intreats  his  people  to  be  at  peace  between 
themselves,  and  to  be  faithful  to  their  lord,  that,  by  their  con- 
cord, the  kingdom  might  be  extended,  quod  saepe  per  disco  r- 
diam  minui  solebat.     Alcuini  opera,  p.  1537.  ed.  Paris,  1617* 
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BOOK  In  the  year  of  his  restoration,  he  left  Eardulf  wel-' 
V ,  ^^^]  '  tering  in  his  blood  at  the  gate  of  a  monastery ;  sind 
792.  in  the  following  year  he  dragged  Elf  and  Eiwiiiy 
the  children  of  Alfwold,  from  York,  and  slew  them* 
Osred,  who  had  been  deposed,  attempted  to  reco- 
ver the  crown  ;  his  army  deserted  him,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Ethelred,  and  perished.  This  prince 
now  endeavoured,  by  a  marriage  with  the  daiigh- 
ter  of  Offa,  to  secure  his  authority,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  repudiated  his  previous  wife.  But  his 
polity  and  his  murders  were  equally  vain.  Who- 
ever, by  an  example  of  cruelty,  lessens  the  public 
horror  at  deeds  of  blood,  diminishes  his  own  safety, 
and  gives  popularity  to  his  own  assassination.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  Ethelred's  restoration,  his  sub- 
jects, whom  he  had  assisted  to  brutalize,  destroyed 
him,  and  set  up  Osbald.  After  a  reign  of  twenty- 
seven  days,  they  deposed  Osbald,  and  he  obtained 
security  in  the  cloister.  ^  Eardulf,  wHo  had  been 
recovered  from  his  assassination  by  the  charity  of 
the  monks,  who  found  him  apparently  lifeless  near 
their  cloister,  had  fled  to  Charlemagne,  and  visited 
Rome.  The  emperor  of  the  West,  in  conjunction 
with  the  papal  legate,  assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to 
regain  his  kingdom  :  and  he  was  crowned  in  794. 
Before  four  years  elapsed,  they  who  had  murdered 
Ethelred,  revolted  from  Eardulf;  and  under  their 
leader,  Wada,  endeavoured  to  destroy  him.  The 
sword  of  the  king  prevailed,  and  the  rebels  fled.^ 

27  Mailros,  139. 

28  Ann.  Franc,  ap.  Du  Chesne,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  Mailros,  140. 
Huntingdon  might  well  say,  '*  Gens  Anglorum  naturaliter  dura 
est  et  superba,  et  ideo  bellis  intestinis  incessanter  attrita.'*  Al- 
cuin  displays  the  angry  feelings  of  Charlemagne  at  this  repe- 
tition of  ferocity  at  Northumbria ;  he  styled  them  a  nation 
perfidam  et  perversam,  pejorem  paganis.     Malmsb.  26. 
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Here  for  a  while  we  will  quit  this  region  of  civil  C  H  A  p} 
discord.  Happy  is  the  country  in  which  the  regal  .  ^  ^ 
'  office  is  not  elective,  nor  the  right  of  succession  tw. 
permitted  to  be  questionable !  An  hereditary  mo- 
narchy, though,  like  all  human  institutions,  it  has 
its  inconveniences,  yet  has  not  been  the  contrivance 
of  childish  thinkers  or  half-way  politicians  ;  it  was 
the  benevolent  invention  of  human  wisdom,  profit- 
ing from  the  most  disastrous  experience.  No  con- 
tests have  been  more  baneful  to  human  life  and 
happiness,  than  those  which  have  sprung  from  the 
uncertain  right  of  accession,  and  from  the  practi- 
cability of  attaining  power  by  violence.  It  was  a 
noble  effi>rt  of  advancing  civilization,  which  strove 
to  annihilate  the  evil,  by  accustoming  mankind  to 
revere  as  sacred  the  laws  of  hereditary  succession. 

Offa,  who  had  obtained  with  violence  the  throne  TndttioM 
of  Meicia®,  displayed  talents,  and  enjoyed  a  pros-  ^o5!k 
perity,  which  have  made  his  name  illustrious.    His  aDdhu 
youth  has  been  fabulously  represented  as  distin-  ^*^' 
guished  by  a  wonderful  transformation,  from  a  mi'* 
serable  child,    afflicted  with  imperfections  in  his 
speech,  and  the  most  important  senses  of  the  intel- 
lect, the  sight  and  hearing,  into  an  elegant  frame, 
adorned  with  every  human  accomplishment.  ^  His 

^  Bede*8  expression,  concerning  the  accession  of  Offii,  is, 
that  having  driven  out  Bernred,  he  sought  the  kingdom  with  a 
blood-stained  sword,  lib.  v.  c.  ult.  An  epithet  so  marking,  as 
sanguinolento,  from  a  contempdtay,  implies  that  OfiBi's  reign 
commenced  with  human  slaughter. 

^  Vita  Offse  secundi,  added  to  Watts*8  edition  of  Matthew 
Paris,  p.  10.  —  The  author  of  it  was  some  monk  of  St.  Alban'is ; 
he  makes  Of&'s  real  name  Pineredus.  The  name  0£Bi  was  de^ 
rived  from  a  king,  whom  he  calls  0£Bi  primus,  the  son  of  War* 
mund,  who  had  similar  defects,  and  a  cure  as  miraculous.  His 
editor  believes  that  this  Of&  primus  never  existed  but  in  his 
page.    I  have  however  discovered  him  in  Saxo-Grammaticos. 
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monastic  panegyrist  has  also  bequeathed  to  his 
queen,  Drida,  or  Cynedrida,  a  series  of  adventures 
scarcely  probable,  and  which  have  the  aspect  of 
having  been  invented,  in  order  to  impute  to  her, 
more  plausibly,  the  crime  which  has  stained  the 
memory  of  Ofia  for  ever.  '*  When  he  had  enjoyed 
his  throne  many  years,  he  began  to  covet  an  aug- 
mentation of  dominion.  Some  of  his  attacks  were 
against  the  Northumbrians*^,  and  the  *^Hestingi. 
He  invaded  Kent,  and  a  great  slaughter  ensued  at 
Otford,  in  which  Offk  triumphed,  and  Kent  sub- 
mitted to  the  power  of  Mercia.  **     Afterwards  he 


Saxo  says,  Wantiund,  the  17th  king  of  Denmark,  had  in  his 
age  a  son  named  Uffb,  who  excelled  his  coevals  in  his  person, 
but  who  was  thought  weak  in  mind,  and  never  spoke  till  the 
king  of  Saxony  endangered  his  father,  &c.  59 — 65. 

s^  The  account  is,  that  the  lady  was  allied  to  the  French 
king,  but  for  some  crime  was  adjudged  to  die.  Respect  for 
majesty  saved  her  from  the  ordeals  of  iron  and  fire.  She  was 
committed  to  the  chances  of  the  sea  in  an  open  boat,  with  little 
food ;  the  stormy  ocean  threw  her  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and 
she  was  conducted  to  Offa.  A  plaintive  story  interested  his 
compassion,  and  he  recommended  her  to  the  protection  of  his 
mother.  Her  charms  or  her  wiles  animated  his  pity  into  love, 
and  she  became  his  wife.    Vita  Offc,  p.  12. 

•2  Bromton,  x  Script,  p.  776.  pute  the  Northumbri  first ;  but 
Huntingdon,  343.,  places  them  afler  his  other  conquests.  So 
Matt.  West.  275.,  and  Hoveden,  409. 

^  Mailros,  p.  138.  Hoveden,  403.  Sim.  Dun.  107.  — The 
situation  of  these  people  is  contefsted.  Mr.  Watts  thinks  them 
of  Hastings,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Langhorn,  p.  29.,  be- 
lieves the  word  to  have  meant  east  men,  and  to  have  alluded  to 
the  east  part  of  Northumbria. — Alford,  in  his  annals,  settles 
the  question.  A  charter  in  Dublet  fixes  them  in  Sussiex.  Offa 
by  this  confirms  a  grant  of  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hast- 
ings, to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  ;  and  styles  Bertwald  the  pro- 
prietor of  Hastings  and  Pevensey,  his  fdelis. 

^  Mailros,  138.     Sax.  Chron.  61.     Vit.  Offa,  p.  15. 
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measured  hi&  strength  with  the  king  of  Wessex,  at  CHAP. 
Bensington,    and  established  his  great  power  by  ,  ^^'    j 
defeating  Cynewulf,    and  subjecting  part  of  his      777. 
dominions.** 

The  conquests  of  Offa  have  not  been  transmitted 
to  us  in  accurate  detail  \  but  the  celebrity  which  he 
attained,  and  the  blood  which  his  contemporary, 
Alcuin,  attests  him  to  have  shed,  imply  many  war- 
like and  not  rightful  exertions.  ••  The  prerogatives 
which  he  exercised  confirm  the  traditions  of  his 
power.  He  founded  the  abbey  at  St  Alban's,  and 
the  abbey  of  Bath ;  and  made  gifts  of  land  to  Can- 
terbury, and  other  places,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  inherited  domains.  ^ 

Offa  is  distinguished  above  the  other  Anglo-  Coire- 
Saxon  kings  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  octarchy,  J^h  *  >^ 
by  commencing  an  intercourse  with  the  Continent  Cha^ie- 
He  had  a  correspondence  with  Charlemagne,  which  ™"^®' 
does  credit  to  the  Frankish  sovereign  aqd  to  him- 
self.    In  one  letter,  Charlemagne  communicates  to 
him  with  perceptible  exultation  his  success  in  pro- 
curing the  continental  Saxons  to  adopt  Christianity. 
In  another  the  Frankish  emperor  promises  security 
to  ail  pilgrims,    and  his  especial  protection  and 
legal  interference  to  all  commercial  adventurers, 
on  their  paying  the  requisite  duties.     He  greet* 

»  Sax.  Chron.  61.    Matt.  West.  279. 

^  Alcuin,  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  speaking  of  the 
immature  fate  of  Offa's  son,  mentions,  that  pater  suus  pro  con- 
firmatione  regni  ejus  multum  sanguinem  effudit.  Ap.  Malmsb« 
de  Gest.  p.  33. 

»7  Matt.  West.  284.  Dugdale  Monasticon,  i.  p.  19.  62.  177. 
184.  Matt.  West.  p.  288.  enumerates  twenty-three  counties 
which  Offa  governed.  Amongst  these,  the  districts  of  East 
Anglia,  Essex,  and  part  of  Wessex  and  Northumbria,  are 
recited. 
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Saxo  says,  Wamtund,  the  17th  king  of  Denmark,  had  in  his 
age  a  son  named  Uffb,  who  excelled  his  coevals  in  his  person, 
but  who  was  thought  weak  in  mind,  and  never  spoke  till  the 
king  of  Saxony  endangered  his  father,  &c.  59 — 65. 

>^  The  account  is,  that  the  lady  was  allied  to  the  French 
king,  but  for  some  crime  was  adjudged  to  die.  Respect  for 
majesty  saved  her  from  the  ordeals  of  iron  and  fire.  She  was 
committed  to  the  chances  of  the  sea  in  an  open  boat,  with  little 
food ;  the  stormy  ocean  threw  her  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and 
she  was  conducted  to  Offa.  A  plaintive  story  interested  his 
compassion,  and  he  recommended  her  to  the  protection  of  his 
mother.  Her  charms  or  her  wiles  animated  his  pity  into  love, 
and  she  became  his  wife.    Vita  Offae,  p.  12. 

«2  Bromton,  x  Script,  p.  776.  puts  the  Northumbri  first ;  but 
Huntingdon,  343.,  places  them  afler  his  other  conquests.  So 
Matt.  West.  275.,  and  Hoveden,  409. 

^  Mailros,  p.  138.  Hoveden,  403.  Sim.  Dun.  107.  — The 
aituation  of  these  people  is  contested.  Mr.  Watts  thinks  them 
of  Hastings,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Langhom,  p.  29.,  be- 
lieves the  word  to  have  meant  east  men,  and  to  have  alluded  to 
the  east  part  of  Northumbria. — Alford,  in  his  annals,  settles 
the  question.  A  charter  in  Dublet  fixes  them  in  Sussex.  Offa 
by  this  confirms  a  grant  of  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hast- 
ings, to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  ;  and  styles  Bertwald  the  pro- 
prietor of  Hastings  and  Pevensey,  his  Ji delis. 

*^  Mailros,  138.     Sax.  Chron.  61.     Vit.  Off»,  p.  I5. 
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measured  hi*  strength  with  the  king  of  Wessex,  at  CHAP. 
Bensington,   and  established  his  great  power  by  ,  ^^'    j 
defeating  Cynewulf,    and  subjecting  part  of  his       777* 
dominions.** 

The  conquests  of  Offa  have  not  been  transmitted 
to  us  in  accurate  detail ;  but  the  celebrity  which  he 
attained,  and  the  blood  which  his  contemporary, 
Alcuin,  attests  him  to  have  shed,  imply  many  war- 
like  and  not  rightful  exertions.  ••  The  prerogatives 
which  he  exercised  confirm  the  traditions  of  his 
power.  He  founded  the  abbey  at  St  Alban's,  and 
the  abbey  of  Bath ;  and  made  gifts  of  land  to  Can- 
terbury, and  other  places,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  inherited  domains.  ^ 

Offa  is  distinguished  above  the  other  Anglo-  Coire- 
Saxon  kings  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  octarchy,  J^h     >^ 
by  commencing  an  intercourse  with  the  Continent  chari©. 
He  had  a  correspondence  with  Charlemagne,  which  ™      ' 
does  credit  to  the  Frankish  sovereign  aqd  to  him- 
self.    In  one  letter,  Charlemagne  communicates  to 
him  with  perceptible  exultation  his  success  in  pro- 
curing the  continental  Saxons  to  adopt  Christianity. 
In  another  the  Frankish  emperor  promises  security 
to  all  pilgrims,    and  his  especial  protection  and 
legal  interference  to  all  commercial  adventurers, 
on  their  paying  the  requisite  duties.     He  greet* 

»  Sax.  Chron.  61.    Matt.  West.  279. 

^  Alcuin,  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  speaking  of  the 
immature  fate  of  Ofia*s  son,  mentions,  that  pater  suus  pro  con- 
firmatione  regni  ejus  mult  urn  sanguinem  effudit.  Ap.  Malmsb« 
de  Gest.  p.  33. 

87  Matt.  West.  284.  Dugdale  Monasticon,  i.  p.  19.  62.  177. 
184-.  Matt.  West.  p.  288.  enumerates  twenty-three  counties 
which  Offa  governed.  Amongst  these,  the  districts  of  East 
Anglia,  Essex,  and  part  of  Wessex  and  Northumbria,  are 
redted. 
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E  o  O  K  Offa  with   expressions  of  friendship,    and  sends 
,  ^^'    ^  him  a  belt,  an  Hungarian  sword,  and  two  silken 
777.      cloaks,^ 

»8  Du  Chesne  Scrip.  Fr.  voU  ii,  p.  620.  Malmsb.  32.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Du  Chesne's  Hist.  Franc.  Scriptores, 
p.  686.  is  another  letter  from  Charlemagne  to  Of&.  The  king 
states  the  guilty  conduct  of  a  Presbyter  et  Scottus,  who  had 
eaten  meat  in  Lent.  The  king  mentions  that  the  clergy  in 
France,  for  want  of  full  evidence,  had  declined  to  pass  sen- 
tence upon  him ;  and  adds,  that,  as  he  could  not  remain  where 
he  was,  from  the  infamy  of  the  thing ;  and  lest  the  sacerdotal 
honour  should  be  thought  by  the  ignorant  vulgar  to  be  tar- 
nished, and  lest  others  should  be  induced  to  violate  the  sacred 
fast,  Charlemagne  thought  it  fittest  to  send  him  to  abide  the 
judgment  of  his  bishop. 

Another  monument  of  their  intercourse  exists  in  a  letter 
from  Charlemagne  to  the  archbishop  Athilhard,  whom  Alcuin 
styles,  the  primate  of  Canterbury.  In  this  letter  the  humanity 
of  Charlemagne  is  nobly  distinguished.  It  is  in  behalf  of  some 
exiles,  for  whom  he  entreats  the  prelate  to  intercede  with  Ofia, 
that  they  may  have  leave  to  return  to  their  country  in  peace, 
and  secured  from  the  oppression  of  injustice.  He  says,  their 
lord,  Vinhrinsgstan,  was  dead,  who  he  thinks  would  have  proved 
faithful  to  his  lord,  if  he  might  have  remained  in  his  country. 
*<  To  escape  the  peril  of  death,  he  fled  to  us,  but  was  always 
ready  to  purge  himself  from  all  infidelity.  We  kept  him  with 
us  not  from  enmity,  but  with  the  hope  of  producing  a  recon- 
ciliation. As  to  these  his  followers,  if  you  can  obtain  their 
peace,  let  them  remain  in  the  country.  But,"  adds  this  humane 
king,  "  if  my  brother  answers  harshly  about  them,  sepd  them 
to  us  uninjured.  It  is  better  to  travel  than  to  perish ;  it  is  bet- 
ter to  serve  in  another  country  than  to  die  at  home.  But  I 
trust  to  the  goodness  of  my  brother,  if  you  strongly  intercede 
for  them  that  he  may  receive  them  kindly  for  love  of  us,  or 
rather  for  the  love  of  Christ." 

The  delicacy  of  this  application  is  peculiar.  He  does  not 
write  to  OfFa,  because  he  will  not  compromise  his  own  dignity 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  refusal,  nor  appear  to  dictate  to  another 
prince ;  he  employs  an  honoured  minister  of  peace ;  he  applies 
to  Ofe  the  tender  epithet  of  my  brother ;  and  he  makes  a  de- 
nial almost  impossible,  by  the  disinterested  humanity  which  he 
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A  DISCORD  of  some  moment  interrupted  this 
amity.  All  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
was  reciprocally  interdicted  •• ;  but  the  quarrel  is 
not  stated  to  have  lasted  long.  Of&  had  also  a 
quarrel  with  the  pope. 

The  wars  of  OfKi  with  the  Britons  were  at  first  oflVs 
to  his  disadvantage.  Some  branches  of  the  Cymry  "S^^^ 
penetrated  in  an  incursion  into  Mercia.  Their 
united  attack  drove  the  English  from  the  Severn ; 
they  frequently  repeated  their  devastations.  Offii 
collected  in  greater  number  the  forces  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, and  marched  into  Wales.  The  Britons, 
unable  to  withstand  him,  quitted  the  open  country 
between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  withdrew 
to  their  mountains.  Impregnable  among  these 
natural  fortresses,  they  awaited  the  return  of  the 
invaders,  and  then  sallied  out  in  new  aggressions. 
To  terminate  these  wasteful  incursions,  OfKi  an- 
nexed  tlie  eastern  regions  of  Wales,  as  far  as  the 
Wye,  to  Mercia,  planted  them  with  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  separated  them  from  the  Britons  by  a  large 
trench  and  rampart,  extending  from  the  aestuary  Hii  Dyke, 
of  the  Dee  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  ^  It  was 
carried  through  marshes,  and  over  mountains  and 
rivers,  for  an  hundred  miles,  and  was  long  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Claudh  OfTa,  or  OfTa's 


intends  to   show  them,  if  0£Bi  should  be  inexorable.    2  Du 
Chesne,  p.  678. 

^  Alcuin  ap.  Malmsb.  32. 

^  Brut  y  Tywys.  p.  473.  Brut  y  Saeson,  p.  474*  Asser^ 
de  Grestis  Elfredi,  10.  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  118.  After  these 
events  the  princes  of  Powys  moved  their  royal  seat  from 
Pengwem,  or  Shrewsbury,  to  Mathraval  in  Montgomeryshire. 
Where  the  royal  castle  of  Mathraval  stood,  a  small  farm-house 
is  the  only  building  visible  now. 
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Its  remains  and  direction,  are  yet  visi- 
ble.** It  was  used  for  ages  afterwards^  as  the 
boundmy  which  determined  the  confines  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  a  boundary  jealously  guarded 
with  the  most  rigorous  penalties.  ^ 

Offa's  desire  of  reading  is  mentioned  by  Al- 
cuin.  ** 

The  basest  action  of  Ofia  was  the  murder  of 
Ethelbert,  king  of  East  Anglia. 

At  the  close  of  OfTa's  reign,  Ethelbert  possessed 
the  crown  of  East  Anglia,  a  peaceful  and  intelli- 
gent prince,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
interesting  in  his  manners,  and  virtuous  in  his 
disposition.  Invited  or  welcomed  by  OflBi*,  he 
went  to  Mercia,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
hand  of  Etheldritha,  the  daughter  of  the  Mercian 
king.  He  traveUed  with  a  splendid  retinue.  Offa 
received  him  with  that  distinction  which  was  due 
to  the  allotted  husband  of  his  daughter.  But  be- 
fore the  marriage  was  completed,  Ethelbert  was 
assassinated,  and  the  father  of  his  beloved  com- 
manded the  murder.  Though  0£&  had  pledged 
his  protection,    had  received  the  king  of  East 

^1  Lhwyd  Comment.  Brit.  Descript.  42. —  Almost  all  the 
cities  and  towns  on  its  eastern  side  **  in  ton  vel  ham  finienda 
habent."    Ibid. 

^  See  Gibson's  Camden,  p.  587. 

^3  Jo.  Sarisb.  Polycrat.  in  his  De  nugis  curialium,  lib.  vi. 
p.  184. 

^  Alcuin  in  a  letter  to  him  says,  "  It  greatly  pleases  me 
that  you  have  such  an  intention  to  read  ;  that  the  light  of  wis- 
dom may  shine  in  your  kingdom  which  is  now  extinguished  in 
many  places."  He  adds  some  good  moral  advice.  Ale.  Op. 
p.  1554. 

^  The  welcome  is  aflSrmed  by  all.  The  invitation  by  Malms- 
bury,  29.,  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Ofia,  p.  23.,  and  Hen. 
Silgrave,  MSS.  Cott.  Cleop.  A.  12. 
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Angiia  as  his  gueat,  had  introduced  him  to  his  c  H  A  P. 
daughter  as  her  approved  husband,  and  the  nuptial  ,    ^'    * 
feast  had  began,  Ofla  is  represented  as  having  pro-      777. 
cured  his  assassination.  ^    The  favourable  moment 
of  annexing  East  Angiia  to  Mercia  was  a  tempta- 
tion which  overpowered  the  feelings  of  the  father 
and  the  man.     The  friends  of  Ethelbert  fled  in 
consternation.     Offa  invaded   his  dominions,  and 
East  Angiia  was  added  to  his  conquests. 

Did  such  a  complication  of  crimes  benefit  the 
perpetrator  ?    Before  two  years  elapsed,  he  sunk 
from  his  empire  to  his  grave.    Remorse  embittered  Calamities 
all  the  interval.   His  widowed  daughter  abandoned  f^?'* 
his  court,  fled  into  the  marshes  of  Croyland,  and 
pined  away  her  life  in  mourning  soUtude^;  his 
queen^  the  evil  counsellor  of  his  ambition,  perished 
miserably^  i  the  husband  of  another  of  his  daugh- 
ters was  cut  off  in  the  same  year  with  himself^  j 
the  other,  who  married  Brihtric,  died  a  martyr  to 
vice  and  penury  the  most  extreme,  scorned  and      784. 
abhorred" ;  his  son  Ecgfrid,  who  succeeded  him. 


^  That  Ofla  commanded  the  murder  is  expressly  asserted 
by  Ethelwerd,  840. ;  Hoveden,  410. ;  Huntingdon,  344. ;  Sax. 
Chron.  65. ;  Flor.  Wig.  281. ;  Malmsb.  de  Pont.  287. ;  Bromton, 
749.;  Higden,  251.;  Rad.  Dieet.  446.;  and  Asseri  Annal.  154. 
Their  uniting  evidence  does  away  the  attempt  of  Matt.  West, 
p.  283.,  and  the  fabulous  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  in  Vita  Offie, 
p.  23.,  who  want  to  fix  it  solely  on  the  queen.  —  Both  thes^ 
apologists  admit  that  OfTa  immediately  seized  East  Angiia ;  and 
such  an  action,  after  such  a  catastrophe,  is  among  the  most 
forcible  evidences  of  his  guilt  and  its  motive. 

<7  Ingulf.  7.     Bromton,  752.     Vit.  Ofe,  p.  24. 

«  Vit.  Offa,  p.  25. 

*»  Ethelred,  the  son  of  Moll. 

*«  See  further,  note  58. 
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BO  OK  was  permitted  to  exist  only  141  days*' }  and  thus 
t  7y'   .  the  race  of  Offa  disappeared  for  ever. 

784.  During  the  reign  of  Offii,  the  sceptre  of  Wessex 

S'wSicj.  ^^  ^^^^  swayed,  since  755,  by  Cynewulf.  He 
aHaafU  warred  with  Uie  Britons  successfuUy  ^^  and  met 
■■^^  Offii  in  the  jdisastrous  conflict  at  Bensington.  Af- 
ter a  reign  of  many  years,  he  fell  a  victim  to  re- 
venge and  desperation.  He  endeavoured  to  expel 
Cyneheard,  the  brother  of  the  deposed  Sigebyxht ; 
a  suspicion  that  he  was  meditating  Retaliation,  occa- 
sioned the  attempt  ^  Cyneheard  determined  to 
prevent  the  blow  \  he  watched  the  unguarded  mo- 
ment when  the  king  with  a  few  attendants  visited 
a  lady  at  Merton  in  Surrey ;  he  coUected  about 
eighty  desperadoes,  hastened  to  the  place,  and 
surrounded  the  chamber  to  which  the  king  had  re- 
tired, before  his  friends  were  aware  of  his  danger. 
The  king  quitted  the  apartment,  and  vigorously 
defended  himself;  he  beheld  Cyneheard,  and,  rush- 
ing forward,  severely  woimded  him  ;  but  no  cou- 
rage could  prevail  against  such  numbers.  C3rnewuli* 
was  slain.   Roused  by  the  clamour  of  the  struggle, 


fti  Bromton,  754.  Hunt.  344.  Ingulf.  6.  0£Bi  went  to 
Rome  before  his  death,  and  extended  to  his  own  dominions  the 
liberality  of  Ina,  called  Romescot.  It  was  with  strict  truth 
that  the  friend  of  the  great  Alfred  mentions  0£Bi  with  the  epi- 
thet <<  universis  circa  se  regibus  et  regionibus  finitimis  fonni- 
dolosus  rex."    Asser  de  Reb.  Gest.  Elfredi,  p.  10. 

»»  Ror.  Wig.  274.  Sax.  Chron.  57.  Of  Cornwall,  I  pre- 
sume ;  for  in  his  charter  to  the  monastery  at  Wells,  dated  766^ 
he  adduces  among  his  motives  to  the  donation  pro  aliqua  vex- 
atione  inimicorum  nostrorum  Comubiorum  gentis.  See  it  ap. 
Dugd.  i.  186. 

«>  Matt.  West.  280.  This  author  states,  that  Cyneheard  had 
been  banished. 
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his  thanes  hurried  to  the   conflict     Safety  and  chap. 
wealth  were  offered  to  them  by  the  assassins  j  but  v   ^'  _' 
no  bribes   could  repre^  their  loyal  indignation;      764. 
and  they  fell  nobly  by  their  master's  side ;  one 
British  hostage  only  escaped,  desperately  wounded. 
In  the  morning,  the  dismal  tidings  had  circulated; 
and  the  great  officers  of  the  royal  household,  Osric, 
the  friend,  and  Weverth,  the  &ithful  minister  of 
Cynewul^  with  their  attendants,  rode  to  the  town. 
Cyneheard  lavished  both  promises  and  presents,  if 
they  would  assist  him  to  obtain  the  crown.     The  Themur. 
dishiterested  thanes  disdained  the  favours  of  a  f^^j^^ 
murderer,  forced  an  entrance  with  their  battle-axes, 
and  a  deadly  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  guilty 
perished.  ** 

This  melancholy  catastrophe  produced  the  dig-  Brihtric 
mty  of  Brihtric     He  was  of  the  race  of  Cerdic",  ^^^^j^ 
'  and  married  Eadburga,  the  daughter  of  Offiu  The  Dana  fint 
year  of  his  accession  was  distinguished  as  that  in  J^^mmL 
which  the  Danes  are  recorded  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  to  have  first  landed  on  tihe  English  shore. 
The    gerefa  of  the  place  went  out  to  see  the 
strangers,  who  had  arrived  with  three  vessels,  and 
was  instantly  killed.  ^^     Their  incursion  was  re- 
peated on  other  parts  of  the  island. 

The  wife  of  Brihtric,  or  Beorhtric,  is  expressed  vices  of 
by  Asser  to  have  imitated  the  tyranny  of  her  fa-  ^IJ^Srwr 
ther,  Ofl& ;  to  have  hated  all  to  whom  her  husband 
was  attached,   and  to  have  done  whatever  was 
odious  to  mankind.      She  became  familiar  with 
crimes  which  the  gentleness  of  female  nature  never 

**  Sax.  Chron.  59. 63.    Flor.  Wig.  878.    Hunt.  S48. 

**  Sax.  Chron.  6S. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  M.;  Flor.  Wig.  28a;  and  jiee  Ethelwerd. 
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BOOK  perpetrates  till  its  moral   sentiments  have  been 

.  ^y*   J  erased.     She  accused  to  the  king  whomsoever  her 

7S7.       caprice  disliked,  and  thus  deprived  them  of  life  or 

power.     When  he  revised  the  gratification  to  her 

malice,  she  used  the  secret  poison. 

To  one  youth  the  king  was  so  attached,  that  her 
arts  were  fruitlessly  exerted  to  procure  his  dis- 
she  m>i-     grace.     She  mingled  for  him  a  poisoned  cup.    It 
Jric!      '   was  the  destiny  of  Brihtric,  that,  by  accident,  he 
should  drink  the  contents.     Thus  punished  Sot  his 
unjust  compliances  with  the  malignancy  of  Ead- 
burga,  he  expired  as  well  as  the  youth  *^,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Egbert. 
She  et-  Driven  out  of  Wessex,  the  wretched  woman 

^p«  to     sailed  with  great  treasures  to  France,  and  pre- 
"°*^*      sented  herself  to  Chariemagne.    Witii  splendid 
presents  she  stood  before  the  throne :  **  Choose, 
Eadburga^**  said  the  king,  "  which  you  prefer,  me 
or  my  son^'*—  "  Your  son,**  was  her  answer,  **  be- 
cause he  is  youngest.**     The  monarch  tauntingly 
assured  her,  that  if  she  had  selected  him,  he  should 
have  transferred  her  to  his  son ;  but  that  as  her 
electi(m  had  been  otherwise,  she  should  have  nei- 
ther. ^  He  gave  her  what  he  thought  better  suited 
her  immorality,  the  habit  and  discipline  of  a  clois- 
ter ;  but  even  in  this  retreat  she  indulged  her  de- 
Her  miser-  pravity,  and  was  turned  out  of  the  society.     In 
able  end,    poverty   and  miser2d)le  vice   she   dragged  on  a 
loatiied  existence^  and  at  last,  accompanied  by  a 

^7  Asser  relates  the^%  incideiils  ft  em  the  comiuunieatianB  of 
his  illustrious  master :  ^*  Quod  a  domino  meo  ^fredo  Angul- 
saxonum  rege  veredico,  etiam  saepe  mihi  referente  audivi," 
p.  10.  llie  SsoBon  chronlde  mentions  Vl^err  as  the  eddorman 
who  died  with  Brihtric,  p.  68.  Brihtric  was  buried  in  Tewks- 
bury.    Civoii.  de  Tewksb.  MS8.  Colt.  Qeop.  c.  3. 
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little  girl,  she  begged  her  daily  bread  at  Favia ;  chap. 
and  closed  an  abandoned  life  by  a  deplorable  .  ,_  '  _m 
death.*®  7«7. 

^  ABser  says  he  had  this  fact  from  many  who  had  seen  her^ 
p.  12.  —  In  798y  London  was  burnt,  with  many  of  its  inhabit- 
anu.    Ghwn.  Pet.  10. 
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CHAP.  XL 
The  Reigm  of  Egbbbt  a$ui  Etmelwulf. 

BOOK  "E^GBERT,  the  most  distinguished  and  successful 


III 


Egbert^s 
ancestor!. 


787. 
Egbert's 
retreat 
with  Char- 
lemagne. 


"^  king  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  before  Alfred, 
was  the  son  of  Alcmund,  or  Ethelmund,  the  great 
grandson  of  Inigils,  the  brother  of  Ina.  Alcmund 
was  left  early  in  his  mother's  care,  and  his  sisters 
were  sent  into  Saxony  for  their  education,  where 
they  became  religious.  ^  Egbert  received  the  in- 
struction of  the  times,  and  his  talents  gave  splen- 
dor to  his  youth.  When  Brihtric  became  king  of 
Wessex,  the  popularity  of  Egbert  excited  his  mis- 
trust, and  he  prelected  his  destruction.  To  avert 
the  danger,  Egbert  fled  to  Offa.  The  messengers 
of  Brihtric  followed  him ;  and,  to  debar  tne  young 
exile  from  the  friendship  of  Mercia,  they  solicited 
for  their  master  the  daughter  of  OflEi.  Eadburga 
was  betrothied  to  Brihtric,  and  Egbert  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  France,  where  he  greatly  improved  his 
mind.^ 

It  l^fe^er  787,  that  he  left  Offa  for  the  court 
of  Charitemagne.  This  indefatigable  monarch, 
whom  Europe  every  year  beheld  in  a  new  part  of 
its  varied  climate,  pouring  his  disciplined  warriors 

1  Wallingford,  3  Gale,  531.  See  Thorn.  2. ;  x  Scrip.  2211.; 
and  3  Lei.  55.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  makes  the  father  of  Eg- 
bert king  of  Kent,  p.  63.;  and  Higden  entitles  him  sub  reguli, 
p.  252.  So  Rudbome.  The  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  Wes- 
sex seem,  at  this  period,  to  have  been  always  appointed  kings 
of  Kent,  until  the  reign  of  Alfred. 

^  Malms,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  36.  Hen.  Silgrave,  Cott.  MSS. 
p.  12. 
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enthe  powerfiil  savage  tribes,  which  swarmed  be-  C  H  A  t*. 
tween  the  German  Ocean  and  the  mouth  of  the  ^  _^\  m 
Danube,  in  the  year  788  marched  against  the  Sda-      787. 
vonians  on  the  Baltic.    Scarce  had  they  submitted, 
but  the  Huns  were  invading  him,  and  he  was  also 
summoned  towards  Naples  by  the  hostilities  of 
the  eastern  empire.     He  subdued  the  Avarians  and 
the  Huns,  the  modem  Austrians  and  Hungarians. 
When  Saxony  revolted,  he  determined  to  extirpate 
the  most  hostile  of  its  confederation.     The  fate  of 
30,000  men  evinced  the  dreadful  execution  of  his 
determination. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  passed  his  795. 
winter  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  place  with  which  he 
was  much  delighted.  In  the  subsequent  years  we 
find  him  at  Paderbom,  afterwards  traversing  the 
French  coasts,  visiting  the  diet  at  Mentz,  and,  in 
the  year  800,  marching  into  Italy  through  Suabia 
and  FriulL  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  Eg- 
bert attended  him  in  some  of  these  expeditions, 
and  that  great  activity,  enlargement,  and  inform- 
ation of  mind,  was  acquired  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
prince  during  his  asylum  with  the  Prankish  sove- 
reign. Thus  Egbert's  exile  and  adversity  j^came 
beneficial  both  to  himself  and  to  the  country  which 
he  was  soon  called  to  govern. 

It  was  in  the  year  800  that  Egbert  was  sum-      «oo. 
moned  out  of  the  French  empire  to  the  throne  of  SnTto^ 
England.     As  he  was  the  only  descendant  of  Cer-  England, 
die  that  was  in  existence^  his  accession  was  highly 
popular  in  Wessex. 

At  the  period  of  his  accession,  the  island,  though  Bute  of 
nominally  undejr  an  hexarchy,    was  fast  verging  ®'^«*"** 

^  Malmsbuiy,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p.  16. 
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BOOK  into  a  triarchy.  The  petty  powers  of  Kent,  Essex, 
.  ^^\  J  and  Ea«t  Anglia,  had  already  become  the  satellites 
600.  of  Mertia;  Northumbria,  occupied  in  producing 
and  destroying  a  succession  of  usurpers  and  turbu- 
lent nobles,  had  ceased  to  molest  her  neighbours ; 
Wessex  had  enlarged  herself*  by  the  incorporation 
of  Sussex;  its  population  and  wealth  multiplied 
under  the  peaceable  administration  of  Brihtric, 
and  a  series  of  able  sovereigns  had  reduced  the 
nobles  of  the  land  to  an  useful  subordination.  The 
force  of  Wessex  was  therefore  a  well  organized 
concentration  of  various  powers,  ready  to  operate 
with  all  their  energies  &}t  any  great  purpose  to 
which  they  should  be  summoned. 

At  this  crisis  Egbert  acceded.  The  friendship 
of  Charlemagne  had  educated  him  to  the  arts  of 
empire ;  and  the  studies  cultivated  at  the  Frankish 
court  had  excited  his  mind,  and  polished  his 
manners.^  From  the  example  of  the  French  em- 
peror he  learnt  the  difficult  policy  of  governing, 
with  vigour  and  prudence,  the  discordant  members 
of  a  great  body  politic.  The  character  of  Charle- 
magne was  a  mixture  of  cultivated  intellect  and 
barbarism,  which  was  likely  to  have  interested 
and  ii?!j)roved  the  mind  of  Egbert ;  and  in  the  wars 
of  .the  Francs  he  must  have  imbibed  a  military 
knowledge  superior  to  that  of  every  Anglo-Saxon 
competitor. 

His  mild  government  completed  the  attachment 

4  Malmsbury  says  of  the .  Francs,  <<  This  nation,  from  the 
activity  of  its  powers  and  the  urbanity  of  its  manners,  was  de- 
cidedly the  prince  of  all  the  western  states ;"  he  mentions  that 
Egbert  regnandi  disciplinam  a  Francis  acciperit,  and  that  with 
them  aciem  mentis  expediret  et  mores  long^  a  gentilicia  bar- 
baric alienos  indueret.  Lib.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  36. 
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of  his  subjects^   and  the  tranquillity  of  the  first  chap. 
years  of  his  reign  fostered  his  growing  strength.      ..    ^'  ^ 

Fob  the  first  nineteen  years  of  Egbert's  reign,  soa 
Kenwulf  continued  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Mercia.  ^^^^^ 
He  had  subdued  Kent,  and  ruled  Mercia  and  its 
appendages,  with  an  ability  which  suspended  the 
ambition  of  the  West-Saxon  king.  Kenwulf  is 
mentioned  with  applause  for  his  peacefulness,  piety, 
and  justice.^  His  ability  was  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries, and  secured  his  repose. 

It  was  on  the  inferior  Britons  of  the  West,  that  „  ®''- 
Egbert   first  tried   the   efficacy   of  his    military  fJJ rfic* 
strength.      He  penetrated  successfully  into  De-  ^^®™ 
vonshire  and  Cornwall ;  resistance  was^  in  vain ; 
and  he  ravaged,  unchecked,  from  the  East,  to  the 
West* 

The  path  to  his  greatness  was  laid  open  to  Egbert      s^s- 
by  the  death  of  Kenwulf    The  wisdom  of  this  d&^ 
king  had  completed  the  efforts  of  Offii  for  the  power 
of  Mercia ;  and  if  his  successors  had  been  of  equal 
energy,  Wessex  might  not  at  this  period  have  be^ 
come  its  superior. 

But  to  such  a  degree  of  strength  had  these  rival  Rivalry  of 
states  respectively  attained,  that  it  was  obvious  a  ^aMer- 
serious  competition  must  socm  arise  for  one  to  be  ci^- 
sovereign  of  the  whole.     The  humiliation  of.  the 
other  powers  increased  the  rivalry  of  these^    Two 
neighbouring  co-equals  in  power  cannot  long  exist 
in  amity  together,   because  noah  is  too   much  a 
being  of  hope  and  envy,  and  too  little  appreciates      ' 
tranquillity  and  content.  •  By  its  political  power, 

'  *  Ingulf.  Hist.  p.  6.  rex  justissimus.    Chron.  Pet.  10. 
'   «  Sax.  Chron.  69.    Flor.  Wig.  285.    Malmsb.  36.    Ethelw. 
840.    In  the  year  816,  the  English  school  at  Rome  was  burnt. 
Ror.  Wig.  285.  '  Ingulf.  7. 
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V  J"'^  but  the  tale,  that  he  assembled  the  Anglo-Saxon 
856.  states,  and,  abolishing  the  distinction  of  Saxons 
and  Angles,  and  all  provincial  appellations,  com- 
manded the  island  to  be  called  England,  and  proJ 
cured  hiihself  to  be  crowned  and  intitled  king  o^ 
England^  seems  not  to  be  entitled  to  our  belief.** 


p.  531.  On  the  26th  January,  in  the  year  839,  an  unusual  in- 
undation of  the  sea  devastated  all  Frisia,  so  that  it  was  almost, 
on  a  level  with  the  copious  masses  of  sands,  called  there  Duno« 
(Downs).  Animals,  men,  and  houses,  were  destroyed  by  th^ 
waters.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  known  to  have  perish^ 
ed  in  the  deluge,  was  2437.  Annal.  Bertiniani.  6  Bouquet'^ 
Recueil. 

'1  I  was  induced,  as  early  as  I  began  this  work,  to  doubt  thi^ 
popular  tale,  by  observing  these  circumstances :  —  1.  That  al^ 
though  if  such  an  act  had  taken  place,  the  legal  title  of  Egbert 
and  his  successors  would  have  been  rex  Anglorum ;  yet  tha^ 
neith(;r  he  nor  his  successors,  till  af^er  Alfred,  generally  used  it 
In  his  charters  Ethelwulf  always  signs  king  of  the  West  Sax^ 
ons ;  so  do  his  three  sons  ;  so  Alfred  ;  and  in  his  will  he  mi 
I,  Alfred,  of  the  West  Saxons,  king.  Asser,  the  friend  of  thi^ 
king,  styles  Ethelwulf  and  his  three  sons  always  kings  of  th^ 
West  Saxons,  p.  6 — ^21.  It  is  with  Alfred  that  he  begins  to 
use  a  different  title ;  he  names  him  Angul  Saxonum  rex.— 2. 
Egbert  did  not  establish  the  monarchy  of  England :  he  aseertd 
the  predpminance  of  Wessex  over  the  others,  whom  he  dc' 
/eated  or  made  tributary,  bu^  he  did  not  incorporate  Easl 
Anglia,  Mercia,  or  Northumbria.  It  was  the  Danish  sword 
which  destroyed  these  kingdoms,  and  thereby  made  Alfred 
the  monarcha  of  the  Saxons :  accordingly,  Alfred  is  called 
primus  monarcha  by  some ;  but,  in  strict  truth,  the  monarchf 
of  England  must  not  even  be  attributed  to  him,  because  Danish 
sovereigns  divided  the  island  with  him,  and  occupied*  all  tbe 
parts  which  the  Angles  had  peopled,  except  Mercia.  It  was 
Athelstan,  who  destroyed  the  Danish  sovereignty,  that  mar, 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  entitled  primus  monarcha  An- 
glorum ;,and  accordingly  Alured  of  Beverly  so  intimates  him» 
p.  93.     Totius  Angliae  monarchiam  primus  Anglo-Saxonum 
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An  important  passage  of'  Ingulftis  poufs  light  on  char 
the  policy  of  Egbert    He  says  that  the  two  usurp-  y    ^'  ^ 
ers,  Beomwulf  and  Ludecan,  by  their  imprudence      sbs. 
destroyed  all  the  military  strength  of  Merda,  which 
had  been  most  numerous  and  victorious  J*    For  Egbert 
this  event  Egbert  seems  to  have  waited ;  and  as  ue^ 
sooD  as  he  found  that  Mercia  had  exhausted  her- 
self against  others,  his  caution  was  thrown  aside, 
and  his  officers  marched  his  army  immediately  into 
Mercia.     Wiglaf,  attacked  before  he  could  recruit 
his  forces,  fled  from  his  new  dominion,  and  con- 
ceded himself  from  the  eager  searches  of  Egbert  in 
the  monastery  of  Croyland.     That  interesting  cha- 
racter, Ethelburga,  widowed  in  the  hour  of  the 
marriage-feast  by  her  father  Ofia's  crime,  sheltered 
the  fugitive  prince  in  her  respected  cell.  ^^     How 
painfully  must  she  have  moralised  on  the  deed 
which  had  not  only  destroyed  her  happiness,  but 
had  contributed  in  its  consequences  to  the  ruin  of 
Mercia ! 

The  negociations  of  the  venerable  abbot  of     gs?. 
Croyland  preserved  Wiglaf^  but  completed  the  in-  ^yj^  ^ 
evitable  degradation  of  Mercia.     Egbert  agreed  to  him. 
the  king's  continuing  on  the  throne  as  the  tributary 
vassal  of  Wessex.     The  expressions  of  Wiglaf,  in 
the  charter  of  Croyland,  six  years  after  this  paci- 
fication, are,  "  I  have  procured  it  to  be  confirmed 
by  my  lord,  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  and  his  son." 
~"In  the  presence  of  my  lords,   Egbert  and 
Athelwulfl" '®  —  The  payment  of  the  tribute  is  at- 

^  Regno  vehementer  oppresso,  totam  militiam  ejus,  que 
quondam  plurima  extiterat,  et  victoriosissima,  sua  imprudentia 
perdiderat.     Ing.  7.  *^  Ing.  7. 

'^  Per  dominum  meum  Egbertum  regem  West  Saxoniae  et 
£  E    S 
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7%e  Politicid  State  of  Norway,   Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
m  the  Eighth  Century. 

B  o  o  K  A  LTHOUGH  popular  language,  seldom  ac- 
IV.  -^^  curate,  has  given  the  denomination  of  Danes, 
to  the  invaders  of  England,  they  were  composed  of 
the  nations  who  lived  in  the  regions  now  known  by 
the  general  appellations  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand  and 
Jutland.  Of  these,  the  Swedes  were  the  earliest 
civilised,  and  seem  to  have  first  abandoned  the 
system  of  maritime  piracy.  The  Norwegians  con- 
tinued their  aggressions,  though  at  long  intervals, 
to  the  year  wherein  this  history  ends.  The  Danes, 
who  headed- the  most  terrible  of  tlje  invasions,  were 
also  the  most  successful.  Under  Sweyn,  Canute, 
and  his  children,  they  obtained  the  government 
of  Britain. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  north,  in  the  eighth 
century,  was  remarkable  for  two  peculiarities, 
which  were  fitted  to  produce  an  age  of  piracy. 
These  were,  the  numerous  petty  kings  who  ruled 
in  its  various  regions,  and  the  searkings  who 
swarmed  upon  the  ocean. 

Norway,  whose  broken  coast  stretches  along  a 

Norway,    tumultuous  oceau,  from  the  rocks  of  the  Baltic 

into  the  arctic  circle,  was  the  most  sterile  of  all 

the  regions  of  the  north.     Its  rugged  mountains, 

and  intolerable  cold,  were  unfriendly  to  agricultural 
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Anglesey,**    He  appointed  his  son  Ethelwulf  king  chap. 
of  Kent*  v-SL/ 

The  only  enemy  that  baffled  the  genius  of  Eg-      839. 
bert  was  the  Danes,  who  continued  their  depredar  ^^^^^ 
tions ;  and  probably  under  the  command  of  that  E^Bbert. 
celebrated  sea-king,  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  whose  ac- 
tions will  be  more  distinctly  considered."    They 
ravaged  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  in  the  next  year 
defeated  Egbert  at  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire.  ^ 
This  disaster,,  perhaps,   occasioned  that  council 
which  Wiglaf,  in  his  charter  to  Croyland,  mentions 
to  have  met  this  year  at  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  the  Danish  depredations.*®   The 
efficacy  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  council 
appeared   at  Hengston  Hill,   in  Cornwall.     The       835. 
Danes  landed  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  the 
Cornish  Britons,    from  fear  or  voluntary  policy, 
entered  into  offensive  alliance  with  them  against 
Egbert     The  king  of  Wessex  defeated  their  com- 
bined forces  with  great  slaughter.® 

After  a  reign  of  ppsteri^y  seldom  rivalled.  Eg-  „  ®f ^; 
bert  died  full  of  glory.«»     He  had  made  all  the  Sff* 

^  Brut  y  Saeson,  475.   Brut  y  Tywysog.  S92.    Sax.  Chron.  ^^ 

72.    Ethelwerd,  841. 

»  So  he  says  in  a  charter  at  Hochester,  dated  "  Ethelwulph, 
queni  regem  constituemus  in  Cantia."  Thorpe»  Reg.  Reff. 
p.22. 

^  See  the  next  book,  ch.  3. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  72.   • 

*  Ingulf.  10.  (Ubi  omnes  congregati  fuimus  pro  concilio 
capiendo  contra  Danicos  piratas  littora  Anglian  assidue  infes- 
tantes.) 

»  Sax.  Chron.  72. 

»  Sax.  Chron.  78.     Flor.  Wig.  291.    Higden,  25S.    Chron. 
Petri  de  Burgo,  IS.    The  Chronicle  of  Mailros  says  in  838, 
p.  142.    The  Asserii  Annales,  839,  p.  155.    WaUingford,  837, 
E  E  S 
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BOOK  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  subordinate  to   his  own ; 

V  J"-  .  but  the  tale,  that  he  assembled  the  Anglo-Saxon 
856.  states,  and,  abolishing  the  distinction  of  Saxons 
and  Angles,  and  all  provincial  appellations,  com- 
manded  the  island  to  be  called  England,  and  pro- 
cured hiihself  to  be  crowned  and  intitled  king  of 
England,  seems  not  to  be  entitled  to  our  belief." 


p.  531.  On  the  26th  January,  in  the  year  839,  an  unusual  in- 
undation of  the  9ea  devastated  all  Frisia,  so  that  it  was  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  copious  masses  of  sands,  called  there  Dunos 
(Downs).  Animals,  men,  and  houses,  were  destroyed  by  the 
waters.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  known  to  have  perish- 
ed in  the  deluge,  was  2437.  Annal.  Bertiniani.  6  Bouquet's 
Recueil. 

SI  I  was  induced,  as  early  as  I  began  this  work,  to  doubt  this 
popular  tale,  by  observing  these  circumstances : —  1.  That  al- 
though if  such  an  act  had  taken  place,  the  legal  title  of  Egbert 
and  his  successors  would  have  been  rex  Anglorum ;  yet  that 
neithi*r  he  nor  his  successors,  till  af^er  Alfred,  generally  used  it. 
In  his  charters  Ethelwulf  always  signs  king  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons ;  so  do  his  three  sons  ;  so  Alfred  ;  and  in  his  will  he  says, 
I,  Alfred,  of  the  West  Saxons,  king.  Asser,  the  friend  of  this 
king,  styles  Ethelwulf  and  his  three  sons  always  kings  of  the 
West  Saxons,  p.  6 — 21.  It  is  with  Alfred  that  he  begins  to 
use  a  different  title ;  he  names  him  Angul  Saxonum  rex. —  2. 
Egbert  did  not  establish  the  monarchy  of  England :  he  asserted 
the  predpminance  of  Wessex  over  the  others,  whom  he  de- 
feated or  made  tributary,  bu^  he  did  not  incorporate  East 
Anglia,  Mercia,  or  Northumbria.  It  was  the  Danish  sword 
which  destroyed  these  kingdoms,  and  thereby  made  Alfred 
the  monarcha  of  the  Saxons :  accordingly,  Alfred  is  called 
primus  monarcha  by  some ;  but,  in  strict  truth,  the  monarchy 
of  England  must  not  even  be  attributed  to  him,  because  Danish 
sovereigns  divided  the  island  with  him,  and  occupied  all  the 
parts  which  the  Angles  had  peopled,  except  Mercia.  It  was 
Athelstan,  who  destroyed  the  Danish  sovereignty,  that  may, 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  entitled  primus  monarcha  An- 
glorum ;.and  accordingly  Alured  of  Beverly  so  intimates  him, 
p.  93.     Totius  Angliae  monarchiam  primus  Anglo-Saxonum 
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As  the  new  enemies  from  the  Baltic,  who  had  CHAP, 
b^^n  to  appear  in  England,  for  the  first  time,  at  v    ^'^ 
the  end  of  the  eighth  and  in  the  ninth  centuries,      936. 
were  not  duly  noticed  by  our  historians  before  the 
publication  of  this  work,  it  will  be  necessary,  for 
the  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  events  which 
they  caused,  to  take  a  review  of  the  political  state 
of  Scandinavia,  and  of  its  customs  at  this  period. 


obtinuit  Edelstanus. —  3.  The  important  incidents  of  the  coro- 
nation,  and  change  of  name,  are  not  mentioned  by  the  best 
writers.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Asser, 
Ethelwerd,  Ingulf,  Huntingdon,  Hoveden,  Bromton,  Malms- 
bury,  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  of  Peterborough,  and  Matthew 
of  Westminster,. say  nothing  about  it.  —  4.  Why  should  Eg- 
bert, a  Saxon,  have  given  the  Angles  a  preference  in  the  royal 
tide  ?  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  people  of  the  provinces 
colonised  by  the  Angles  had  been  long  called  Angli.  Bede 
and  Boniface,  in  the  century  before  Egbert,  so  call  them 
There  is,  however,  one  charter  that  makes  an  exception.  In 
one  of  those  at  Rochester,  Egbert  is  called  rex  Anglorum. 
Thorpe,  p.  22.  Yet  his  son  Ethelwulf  does  not  continue  the 
title,  but  uses  that  'of  occidentalium  Saxonum,  p.  23 ;  which 
proves,  that  if  the  other  charter  with  the  Anglorum  be  a 
genuine  one,  yet  that  this  word  could  not  have  arisen  from  any 
legal  change  of  title,  or  his  son  would  have  continued  it.  So 
far  as  such  a  phrase  was  applied  to  Egbert  from  his  victories,  it 
was  a  just  compliment;  but  it  is  no  evidence  of  his  assumption 
of  it  as  his  legal  title.  * 
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The  Poiiticid  State  of  Norway,  Swedek,  and  Dekmark, 
in  the  Eighth  Century. 

B  o  o  K  A  LTHOUGH  popular  language,  seldom  ac- 
^V'  ^  -^^  curate,  has  given  the  denomination  of  Danes, 
to  the  invaders  of  England,  they  were  composed  of 
the  nations  who  lived  in  the  regions  now  known  by 
the  general  appellations  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand  and 
Jutland.  Of  these,  the  Swedes  were  the  earKest 
civilised,  and  seem  to  have  first  abandoned  tlie 
system  of  maritime  piracy.  The  Norwegians  con- 
tinued their  aggressions,  though  at  long  intervals, 
to  the  year  wherein  this  history  ends.  The  Danes, 
who  headed- the  most  terrible  of  tlje  invasions,  were 
also  the  most  successful.  Under  Sweyn,  Canute, 
and  his  children,  they  obtained  the  government 
of  Britain. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  north,  in  the  eighth 
century,  was  remarkable  for  two  peculiarities, 
which  were  fitted  to  produce  an  age  of  piracy. 
These  were,  the  numerous  petty  kings  who  ruled 
in  its  various  regions,  and  the  searkings  who 
swarmed  upon  the  ocean. 

Norway,  whose  broken  coast  stretches  along  a 

Norway,    tumultuous  occan,  from  the  rocks  of  the  Baltic 

into  the  arctic  circle,  was  the  rhost  sterile  of  all 

the  regions  of  the  north.     Its  rugged  mountains, 

and  intolerable  cold,  were  unfriendly  to  agricultural 
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cultivation;  but  they  nurtured  a  hardy  and  vigor-  CHAP, 
ous  race,  who,  possessing  no  luxuries,  feared  no  v^^ 
invasion,  but  poured  tbeir  fleets  on  other  coasts,  to 
seize  the  superfluities  which  happier  climates  pro- 
duced,' The  navigator  whom  Alfred  consulted 
and  employed,  describes  this  region,  which  he  calls 
Northmanna  land,  as  very  long  and  very  small. 
'<  All  that  man  may  use  for  pasture  or  plough 
lieth  against  the  sea ;  and  even  this  in  some  places 
very  rocky.  Wild  moors  lie  against  the  east, 
and  along  the  inhabited  lands.  In  these  moors  the 
Annas  dwell.  The  cultivated  land  is  broadest 
towards  the  east,  but  becomes  continually  smaller 
as  it  stretches  towards  the  north."  ^  Ohthere 
added,  that  the  "  moors  were  in  some  places  so 
broad,  that  a  man  would  be  two  weeks  in  travel- 
ling over  them  ;Avin  others  but  six  days.'*  * 

From  these  descriptions  we  may  remark,  that 
the  natural  state  of  the  country  favoured  maritime 
depredations.  The  population  was  along  the  sea. . 
The  natives  were  hardy,  and  their  subsistence 
scanty.  Compelled  by  their  penury,  they  roamed 
largely  abroad,  and  returned,  when  plunder  had  \^ 
enriched  them.  ^ 

Norway,  in  the  eighth  century,  was  divided 
among  numerous  sovereignties,  called  fylki,  which 
an  Icelandic  Saga  defines  to  have  been  a  province 
which  could  furnish  twelve  ships,  containing  each 

>  Adam  Bremen.  Histoiia  EccIesiasUca,  lib.  iv.  c.  96.  p.  71. 
ed  Lindenbrog.  Franc.  16S0. 

2  <8ee  Ohthere's  narration,  inserted  by  Alfred  in  his  Saxon 
translation  of  Orosius,  p.  24.  ed.  Lond.  1778.  The  land  sub- 
jected to  human  culture,  he  describes  as  about  60  miles  broad 
in  the  eastward,  about  SO  in  the  middle;  and  northward,  where 
smallest,  it  might  be  three  miles  to  the  moors.    Ibid. 

^  Ohthere,  ibid.  ^  Adam  Brem.  p.  71. 
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BOOK  sixty  or  seventy  well  armed  men.  ^  Sometimes 
^'  1  every^fylki  had  an  independent  king.  Sometimes 
more  than  one  were  under  the  same  ruler.  ^  The 
chorographical  description  of  Norway  enumerates 
twenty-two  of  these  fylki,  besides  the  fylki  of 
Trondheim,  which  contained  eight  more.^  The 
number  of  sovereignties  probably  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  ambition  and  success  of  the  several 
chiefs.  The  Hervarar  Sags^  mentions,  that  at  one 
period  there  were  twelve  kingdoms  in  Norway.* 
In  the  ninth  century  they  were  very  numerous. 
Snorre,  the  very  ancient  and  most  valuable  historio- 
grapher of  Norway  •,  brings  all  the  fylki  kings  to 
our  view,  in  his  history  of  Harald  Harfragre,  the 
descendant  of  a  petty  prince  in  the  southern  parts 

^  Olaf  Tryggva-son*s  Saga,  c.  41.  Stephanius  says,  tliat 
the  ancient  Danes  used  the  word  fylki  to  signify  a  province 
now  called  Lcen ;  but  so  populous  as  to  furnish  an  army.  In 
each  of  these  a  sovereign  governed.  Note  in  Saxon.  Gram, 
p.  118.  ed.  Hafh.  1644. 

«  OlaTs  Saga,  p.  97. 

7  Stephanius  recapitulates  them,  p.  118. 

®  €•  18.  p.  221.  This  Saga,  whose  author  is  unknown,  is  a 
kind  of  Icelandic  Epopea.  The  original  was  published  with  a 
vernacular  translation  and  Latin  notes,  by  Verelius,  in  1672. 
The  last  edition  is  valuable  for  its  Latin  version ;  but  it  has 
omitted,  I  think,  with  a  diminution  of  its  utility,  and  with  in- 
justice to  Verelius,  his  learned  notes.  Some  might  have  been 
retrenched,  but  the  great  body  of  them  ought  not  to  have  been 
characterised  as  *^  non  momentosae." 

•  Snorre  Sturleson  was  born  at  Hvam,  in  West  Iceland, 
1178.  In  1213  he  was  made  supreme  judge  of  Iceland.  He 
was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  historian.  His  moral  character  was 
not  so  distinguished  as  his  genius.  He  was  killed  at  Reickholt, 
in  his  sixty-third  year.  See  his  life,  prefixed  to  Schoning's 
edition  of  his  Heimskringla,  or  Historia  Regum  Norvegicorum. 
Havn.  1777- 
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of  Scandinavia,  who  acceded  in  862.  '^  Harald 
swore  to  subdue  all  these  little  sovereigns, 
Gormo  had  already  conquered  those  of  Denmark, 
and  Eric  those  of  Sweden.  He  accomplished  his 
vow.  By  his  first  efforts  he  destroyed  the  kings 
who  governed  in  the  eight  fylki  of  Trondheim,  and 
reduced  these  fylki  under  his  dominion."  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  chiefly  occupied  by  his  wars 
with  the  other.  The  struggle  ended  in  his  uniting 
them  all  under  one  monarchy.  '^ 

Skirted  by  the  Alps  of  Norway,  Sweden  was  state  of 
distinguished  for  its  fertility,  wealth,  and  com-  Sweden, 
merce.  **  Its  population  was  numerous,  warlike, 
and  hospitable.  ^^  The  name  of  Sweden,  though 
now  applied  to  the  whole  region  governed  by  the 
Swedish  monarch,  was  in  ancient  times  restricted 
to  the  territory  about  UpsaL  ^*  Before  the  eighth 
century,  it  contained  many  provincial  sovereigns, 

>^  Annales  Islandici  vetustissimi,  2  Langbeck's  Script.  Dan. 
p.  186. 

>i  Snorre,  Haralld's  Saga,  c.8.  p.  81. 

13  See  Snorre,  Haralld's  Saga,  p.  83—112.  The  last  chap- 
ters of  the  Ynglinga  Saga  are  on  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
Harald,  who  sprang  fto^  the  Ynglingi  of  Upsal. 

1^  Adam  Brem.  68.  Rembert,  who  obtained  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Hamburg  in  865,  has  left  us  some  valuable  expres- 
sions about  Birca,  which  he  calls  the  port  of  Sweden.  He  says, 
n>i  multi  essent  negotiatores  divites  et  abundantia  totius  boni 
atque  pecunia  thesaurorum  multa.  Vita  Anfgar.  1  Langb. 
459. 

14  Adam  Brem.  p.  68.  He  says,  the  Swedes  not  only  thought 
it  a  disgrace  to  refuse  hospitality  to  the  traveller,  but  they 
contended  for  the  honour  of  entertaining  him.  ,  n>id.  The 
Swedes  had  as  many  wives  as  they  could  maintain.    Ibid. 

1^  Snorre  calls  this  part  Swithiod.  He  places  here  the  Yng- 
lingi, whose  succession  Ivar  Vidfiidme  disturbed.  Adam  Brem. 
also  distinguishes  Suedia  from  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Goth- 
land, p.  68. 
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BOOK  called  Herads  Konungr,  of  whom  the  king  of 
^'  Upsal  was  the  chief*  As  cultivation  spread,  and 
deserts  were  converted  into  fields,  new  kingdoms 
rose.  *•  Nineteen  of  these  puny  kingdoms  are 
enumerated.  ^^  The  king  of  Upsal,  subjecting  these 
inferior  rulers,  received  the  denomination  of  Thiod 
Kongr. '®  Ingialld,  who  perished  in  the  invasion 
Ivar  Vidfadme,  destroyed  by  treachery  twelve  of 
the  petty  kings.  '•  The  king  of  Upsal  received 
tribute  from  the  rest,  who  were  thence  denomin- 
ated Skatte  Kongar,  tributary  kings.  ^  But  these 
subordinate  rulers  sometimes  amassed  so  much 
wealth  by  piracy,  as  to  be  more  powerful  than  the 
superior  lord.  *^  Sweden  had  not  a  very  extensive 
population,  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century :  in  the  preceding  age  it  was  so  full  of 
woods  and  deserts,  that  it  required  many  days* 
journey  to  pass  over  them.  The  father  of  Ingialld 
exerted  himself  to  convert  many  forests  and  heaths 
into  arable  land.  ^  He  made  roads  through  parts 
which  no  human  foot  had  explored,  and  by  his 

1^  Snorre,  Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  40.  p.  48. 

1^  In  Messenii  Scond.  lUust.  i.  p.  7^ 

Id  Verelius  in  Got.  et  Rol.  p.  87.  I  observe  in  Snorre,  that 
the  ancient  title  of  the  kings  of  Sweden  was  Drottnar  (lord). 
Dyggvi  was  first  saluted  Konungur  (king),  c.  20.  p.  24.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dan  the  Magnificent,  a  quo  Danis 
ortum  est  nomen,  ibid.  Snorre  says,  the  Swedes  call  him 
their  drottinn,  who  takes  the  skattgiafr,  the  tribute  from  them, 
c.  11.  p.  15. 

»»  Snorre,  Yngl.  c  43.  p.  53. 

'^  Peringskiold  Monum.  Upl.  10.  He  calls  the  kings  of 
Upsal  Enwalds,  or  Ofwer  Konungar.  The  arms  of  Upland 
were  a  golden  apple,  or  globe,  surrounded  with  a  belt,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  monarchy.    Ibid. 

•^i  Verelius  Got  et  Rolf.  75. 

22  Snorre,  Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  37.  p.  45. 
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wise  industry,  great  extents  of  country  were  CHAP, 
adorned  for  the  first  time  by  the  cottages,  com,  '• 
and  people  of  a  flourishing  cultivation.  ^  This 
continent  was,  however,  still  so  little  peopled,  that 
Olaf,  the  son  of  Ingialld,  flying  from  Ivar,  in  the 
eighth  century,  found  the  country  from  the  west 
of  the  kingdom  of  Upsal,  to  the  Vener  lake,  an  un- 
inhabited forest  By  the  axe  and  by  fire,  he 
cleared  the  regions  about  the  river,  which  runs 
into  the  lake ;  and  the  province  and  kingdom  of 
Vermaland,  under  his  auspices  arose.**  It  was 
not  until  the  ninth  century,  that  Jamtia  and 
Helsingia,  the  two  northern  provinces  of  Sweden, 
received  a  permanent  colony.  Men,  fljdng  from 
tlie  tyranny  of  the  preponderant  sovereign,  levelled 
the  woods,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  dis- 
trict. ®  It  seems  to  have  been  general  throughout 
the  north,  that  the  interior  parts  of  every  country 
were  wild  solitudes.  The  sea-coasts  were  peopled; 
but  as  the  natives  undervalued  agriculture,  the  ad- 
venturous spirits  plunged  into  piracy,  and  the 
rest,  addicted  to  hunting  and  pasturage,  made  few 
efforts  to  remove  the  frightful  forests  and  extensive 
marshes  which  every  where  forbad  their  oc- 
cupation. ^   Sweden  was  for  a  long  time  a  favourite 

^  Snorre,  p.  45.  Loccenius,  with  truer  chronology  than 
others,  places  Aunund  immediately  before  the  father  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog.     Hist.  Suec.  p.  41. 

"  Snorre,  Yng.  c.  46.  p.  55. 

^^  Snorre  gives  the  history  of  these  colonisations  in  his  Saga 
Hakonar  Goda,  c.  14.  p.  137.  Verelius  cites  the  Olaf  Saga 
on  the  same  fact,  in  Goth,  et  Rolf.  p.  15. 

««  Verelius,  Goth,  et  Rolf.  13.  Hence  the  Suerris-Saga 
says,  that  travelling  was  very  difficult,  because  on  the  melting 
of  the  ice  and  snows  upon  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  road  must 
then  be  taken  through  pools,  marshes,  and  trackless  woods. 
Verel.  ib.  p.  14. 


Denmark. 


480  mSTORT  OF  THE 

BOOK  prey  to  the  pirates  of  Denmark  and  the  Baltic.  ^ 
In  the  eighth  century,  the  Upsal  kingdom  was 
conquered  by  Ivar  Vidfadme,  the  little  potentate 
of  Scania,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  chiefs  de- 
stroyed  by  Ingialld.  ^  Upsal  afterwards  continued 
to  increase  in  its  power  and  preponderance. 

Siito^of^  The  country  of  the  Danes  was  composed  of 
islands,  which  an  unquiet  ocean  separated,  and 
of  the  peninsula  Jutland,  which  is  almost  in- 
sulated by  its  numerous  bays.  Of  the  Danish 
islands,  Fionia  was  remarkable  for  its  Odinsee,  the 
place  in  Denmark  to  which  Odin  went  out  of 
Saxony,  after  his  reputed  emigration  from  the 
Tanais.  ®    It  became  a  great  city.     The   island 

«7  Snorre,  p.  43,  44.  ^  Ibid.  p.  53. 

29  Jbid.  p.  9.  Odins-ey  means  Odin's  island.  Odin  after- 
wards moved  into  Sweden,  built  a  temple,  and  founded  a  city 
at  Sigtun.  n>id.  He  is  usually  placed  before  the  Christian 
sera ;  but  the  Saxon  Genealogies  make  him  above  SOO  or  300 
years  more  recent.  These  are  entitled  to  much  notice,  because 
the  Saxon  annals  are  far  more  accurate  and  precise  than  the 
Northern.  They  were  also  committed  much  earlier  to  writing. 
These  make  Cerdic,  in  495,  the  ninth  descendant  from  Odin, 
(Sax.  Chron.  15.)  Ida,  in  547,  the  tenth,  (Ibid.  19.)  Ella,  in 
S60,  the  eleventh,  (p.  20.)  If  we  reokon  each  generation  at 
twenty*five  years,  as  a  fair  average,  then,  according  to  Cerdic*s 
genealogy,  Odin  will  be  placed  270  after  Christ ;  according  to 
Ida's,  290,  A.  C. ;  according  to  £lla*s,  285,  A.  C.  This  posi- 
tion of  Odin,  by  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  has  sometimes  sug- 
gested to  me  Uie  probability,  that  Odin*s  famous  emigration 
from  the  Euxine,  was  no  other  than  the  daring  voyage  of  the 
FrsncB  from  the  Euxine,  which  occurred  between  270  and 
280,  A.  C,  and  which  is  stated  before,  p.  160.  It  is  a  eoinci* 
dence,  that  Snorre  places  his  first  conquests  in  Saxony ;  for  the 
Francs  landed  about  Frisia,  and  immediately  after  that,  the  sea 
was  covered  with  Frankish  and  Saxon  pirates.  Odin  is  alBO 
said  by  the  Northern  traditions  to  have  fled  from  the  Romans ; 
but  no  other  flight  than  the  Frankish  voyage  is  noticed  by  the 
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was  very    fertile,    but  its   coasts   were  full   of  c  H  A  P. 
pirates.*^  '• 

Zealand  was  distinguished  amidst  the  other 

isles  for  its  magnitude,  and  its  ancient  metropolis, 

Lethra,  whose  sovereign  was  superior  to  the  other 

kings  who  governed  in  the  various  provinces  of 

the  Danes.**    Jutland,  which  extended  from  the 

Angles  to  the  Soimd,  constituted  a  principal  part 

of  the  Danish  strength.     Its  soil  was  sterile,  but 

the  country  upon  the  rivers  was  cultivated;  and  the 

most  frequented  cities  were  on  the  arms  of  the  sea, 

which  ran  into  it     The  rest  was  made  up  of  vast 

solitudes  and  briny  marshes,  like  all  the  north  in 

this  savage  and  calamitous  period.     It  abounded 

with  uninhabited  forests,  which  concurred  with  the 

lens  to  keep  the  interior  unpeopled.    Hence  the 

maritime  coasts,  though  full  of  incessant  danger, 

from  the  pirates,  were  the  parts  frequented.  *^ 

The  Danes  also  occupied  Scania,  on  the 
Scandinavian  continent.  It  was  their  richest 
province.  ^  This  peninsula  was  almost  an  island ; 
a  tract  of  land,  composed  of  deep  forests  and 


Latin  writers.     The  Saxon  piracies  show,  that  the  Prankish 
voyage  gaVe  a  new  impulse  to  society  in  the  north. 

^  Adam  Brem.  64. 

^^  On  Lethra  and  its  topography,  see  Stephanius  in  Sax. 
p.  74.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  die  island,  not  far  from  Ros- 
child.  Sveno,  who  lived  in  1186,  says,  that  this  famous  city  had 
in  his  time  so  declined,  that  inter  abjectissima  ferme  vix  colitur. 
Hist.  Reg.  Dan.  1  Langb.  45.  Roschild  became  afterwards 
the  metropolis. 

^  Adam  Brem.  63.  Jutland  was  anciently  called  R^d<- 
gotaland.  Torfaeus,  Series  Reg.  Dan.  86»  87.  The  rest  of 
Denmark  was  called  Ey-gotaland,  the  insular  Gothland.  Ibid. 
83.  87. 

^  Knytlinga  Saga.    Worm.  Mon.  Dan.  App.  p.  35. 


4S4  HISTORY  OF  THE 

BOOR  images  which  arise  in  our  minds  when  we  hear  of 
J^'^  J  thrones.  But  we  must  dismiss  from  our  thoughts 
the  fascinating  appendages  to  modem  royalty,  when 
we  contemplate  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the  North. 
Some  of  their  kingdoms  may  have  equalled  an 
English  county  in  extent,  but  many  would  have 
been  rivalled  by  our  hundreds.  Seated  in  their 
rural  halls,  with  a  small  band  of  followers  scattered 
about,  these  northern  fylki  kings  were  often  victims 
to  pirates  who  assailed  them.  They  had  neither 
castles,  cities,  nor  defensive  fortifications.  ^  Even 
the  Thiod-Kongr,  the  preponderant  ruler,  some- 
times fell  before  one  of  his  inferiors  whom  plunder 
bad  enriched.  ^ 

The  more  settled  kings  of  Denmark  became 
known  more  distinctly  to  us  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne. During  his  life,  GodfHd  reigned  in 
Jutland,  who  had  subdued  the  Frisians,  and  also 
the  Obotriti  and  a  part  of  the  Slavi.  He  threat- 
ened Charlemagne  with  war.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Hemming,  his  cousin,  who  made  peace  witii 
the  Frankish  monarch,  and  the  Eyder  was  estab- 
lished as  their  common  boundary.  On  Hemming's 
death,  the  Danish  sovereignty  was  contested  be- 
tween Sigefrid  and  Ring,  in  whose  warfare  11,000 
men  with  both  the  competitors  perished. 

^  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  thitf  in  Birca,  the  port 
and  chief  commercial  emporium  of  Sweden.  Rembert,  who 
lived  about  865,  states  this  Birca  to  have  been  so  defenceless, 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  Danes,  the  people  fle.d  from  it  to 
a  neighbouring  civitatem.  This  civitas  was  also  non  multum 
Rrma.  They  offered  120  pounds  of  silver  to  save  Birca. 
Aasch.  vita»  p.  4^.     1  Langb. ' 

^^  Verelius  in  Hervarar  Saga,  14-2. 
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CHAP.  11. 

The  Sea-Kingg  and  Vikingr  of  the  North. 

Tl^HEN  we  review  these  kings  and  sub-kings  of  c  H  a  p. 

the  North,  we  behold  only  a  part  of  its  poll-  v  Jl^ 
tical  situation.     There  were  also  sovereigns  who  The  se 
possessed  neither  country  nor  regular  subjects,  and    '°^' 
yet  filled  the   regions  adjacent  with  blood   and 
misery.     The  sea-kings  of  the  North  were  a  race 
of  beings  whom  Europe  beheld  with  horror.    With- 
out a  yard  of  territorial  property,  without  any 
towns,  or  visible  nation  \  with  no  wealth  but  their 
ships,  no  force  but  their  crews,  and  no  hope  but 
from  their  swords,  the  sea-kings  swarmed  on  the 
boisterous  ocean,  and  plundered  in  every  district 
they   could   approach.     Never  to   sleep  under  a 
smoky  roof)  nor  to  indulge  in  the  cheerful  cup  over 
a  hearth  \  were  the  boasts  of  these  .watery  sove- 
reigns,  who  not  only  flourished  in  the  plunder  of 
the  sea  and  its  shores,  but  who  sometimes  amassed 
so  much  booty,  and  enlisted  so  many  followers,  as 
to  be  able  to  assault  provinces  for  permanent  con- 
quest*     Thus  Haki  and  Hagbard  were  sea-kings  ; 
their  reputation  induced  many  bands  of  rovers  to  join 
their  fortunes.     They  attacked  the  king  of  Upsal, 
whom  Haki  defeated  and  succeeded.  \    Some  years 

1  Multi  enim  reges  hina  fuere  maritimi  (Ss-konungar)  qui 
maaumis  quidem  copiis  sed  nulli  praeerant  region!.  Snorre, 
Yngl.  Saga,  c.  54.  p.  43.  Multi  insuper  qui  nee  ditiones  nee 
subditos  habebant  sed  piratica  tantum  et  latrociniis  opes  quae- 
rebant,  Wiik-kungar  et  Naak-kungar,  i.  e.  reges  maritimi  dice- 
bantur.     Verelius,  Hist.  Suio-Gott.  p.  6. 

2  Snorre,  p.  43.  '  Snorre,  Yngling.  c.25.  p.  30,  31. 
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BOOK  afterwards,  the  sons  of  Yngvi,  who  had  become  sea- 
^^'  kings,  and  lived  wholly  in  their  war-ships,  roamed 
the  ocean  in  search  of  adventures.  They  encoun- 
tered the  king  of  Haley-ia,  and  hanged  him. 
They  also  assaulted  Haki,  and  overpowered  *him. 
Solvi  was  a  searking,  and  infested  the  eastern 
regions  of  the  Baltic  with  his  depredations.  He 
suddenly  landed  in  Sweden  in  the  night,  surrounded 
the  house  where  the  king  of  Upsal  was  sleeping, 
and  applying  firebrands,  reduced  all  who  were  in 
it  to  ashes.  *  Such  was  the  generous  warfare  of  these 
royal  pirates. 

It  is  declared  to  have  been  a  law  or  custom 
in  the  North,  that  one  of  the  male  children  should 
be  selected  to  remain  at  home,  to  inherit  the  go- 
vernment. The  rest  were  exiled  to  the  ocean,  to 
wield  their  scqptres  amid  the  turbulent  *  waters. 
The  consent  of  the  ncwthem  societies  entitled  all 
men  of  royal  descent,  who  assumed  piracy  as  a 
profession,  to  enjoy  the  name  of  kings,  though  they 
possessed  no  territory.  ^  Hence  the  searkings  were 
the  kinsmen  of  the  land-sovereigns.  While  the 
eldest  son  ascended  the  paternal  throne,  the  rest  of 
the  family  hastei\ed,  like  petty  Neptunes,  to  estab* 
lish  their  kingdoms  in  the  waves  ®  j  and,   if  any  of 

*  Snorre,  p.  31,  32.  The  practice  of  hanging  the  chief  they 
•verpowered,  seems  to  have  furnished  their  scalds  with  some 
gloomy  wit.  One  of  them  calls  the  tree  from  which  the  king 
was  suspended,  the  horse  of  Sigar.    Ibid.  31. 

*  Snorre,  p.  43. 

6  MsBssenius  Scond.  i.  p.  4. ;  and  see  Wallingford,  533. 
^  Olaf.  Trygg.  Saga  ap.  Bartholin,  antiq.  Dan.  446.     Snorre 

has  given  a  particular  instance  of  this.  Saga  af  Olafi,  Hinom. 
Helga,  c.  4.  Wormius  recognises  the  same  custom.^  Mon. 
Dan.  269. 

®  See  Verelius,  Hist.  Suio-G.  p.  6.  Pontanus,  Hist.  Dan. 
p.  87.     Stephanius  in  Sax.  p.  152.     Thus  a  grandson  of  the 
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the  fylki-kongr^  or  thiod-kongr,  were  expelled  their  c  H  A  R 
inheritance  by  others,  they  also  sought  a  continu-       ^^• 
ance  of  their  dignity  upon  the  ocean.  •     When  the      ^^ 
younger  branches  of  a  reigning  dynasty  were  about 
to  become  sea-kings,  the  ships  and  their  requisite 
equipments  were  furnished  as  a  patrimonial  right, 
and  perhaps  as  a  political  convenience. 

When  we  recollect  the  numerous  potentates  of 
Scandinavia,  and  their  general  fecundity,  we  may 
expect  that  the  ocean  swarmed  with  sea-kings. 
Such  was  their  number,  that  one  Danish  sovereign 
is  mentioned  by  Saxo  to  have  destroyed  seventy  of 
the  honourable  but  direful  race.  *^  Their  rank  and 
successes  always  secured  to  them  abundant  crews, 
and  the  mischief  they  perpetrated  must  have  been 
immense."  These  sea-kings  were  also  called 
Her-kongr. 

The  sea-kings  had  the  name  of  honour,  but  they  Northern 
were  only  a  portion  of  those  pirates,   or  vikingr,  P"^^ 

famous  Ragnar  Lodbrog  was  a  sea-king,  while  his  brother  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  Filii  Biomis  jamsids  fuere 
Eirikus  et  Refilius,  hie  erat  Herkongr  oc  Ssekongr.  Hervarar 
Saga,  225. 

^  Thus  Gudrum :  ab  eo  regno  pulsus  piratico  more  vixit, 
1  Langb.  480.    Thus  also  Biom,  2.  1.  10«  89. 

^^  Saxo  Gramm.  lib.  vii.  p.  14<2. 

11  Snorre  has  recorded  the  sufferings  of  Sweden  in  his 
Ynglinga  Saga ;  and  the  famous  inscription  on  the  lapis  Tir- 
stedensis,  given  by  Wormius,  Monum.  267.,  and  commented 
on  by  Bartholin,  438.9  records  the  memory  of  Frotho,  a 
vikingr  terrible  to  the  Swedes,  443.  The  ancient  Sveno  Ag- 
gonitt  mentions  the  extensive  depredations  of  Helghi,  a  rex 
maris,  Hist.  Dan.  1  Langb.  44.  And  the  Nomagesti  Historia 
in  one  instance  exhibits  a  volume  of  such  incidents.  '*  Hi  re- 
guloe  permultos  subjugaverant,  pugnatores  fortissimos  inter- 
fecerant,  urbesque  incendio  deleverant  ac  in  Hispania  et  Gallia 
immensam  stragem  ediderant."  Ap.  Torfseus,  Series  Reg, 
Dan.  384. 
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BOOK  afterwards,  the  sons  of  Yngvi,  who  had  become  sea- 
^^'  kings,  and  lived  wholly  in  their  war-ships,  roamed 
the  ocean  in  search  of  adventures.  They  encoun- 
tered the  king  of  Haley-ia,  and  hanged  him. 
They  also  assaulted  Haki,  and  overpowered  *him. 
Solvi  was  a  sea-king,  and  infested  the  eastern 
regions  of  the  Baltic  with  his  depredations.  He 
suddenly  landed  in  Sweden  in  the  night,  surrounded 
the  house  where  the  king  of  Upsal  was  sleeping, 
and  applying  firebrands,  reduced  all  who  were  in 
it  to  ashes%  *  Such  was  the  generous  warfare  of  these 
royal  pirates. 

It  is  declared  to  have  been  a  law  or  custom 
in  the  North,  that  one  of  the  male  children  should 
be  selected  to  remain  at  home,  to  inherit  the  go- 
vernment. The  rest  were  exiled  to  the  ocean,  to 
wield  their  scqptres  amid  the  turbulent  *  waters. 
The  consent  of  the  ncMthem  societies  entitled  all 
men  of  royal  descent,  who  assumed  piracy  as  a 
profession,  to  enjoy  the  name  of  kings,  though  they 
possessed  no  territory.  ^  Hence  the  searkings  were 
the  kinsmen  of  the  land-sovereigns.  While  the 
eldest  son  ascended  the  paternal  throne,  tlie  rest  of 
the  family  hastened,  like  petty  Neptunes,  to  estab- 
lish their  kingdoms  in  the  waves  ® ;  and,  if  any  of 

-*  Snorre,  p.  31,  32.  The  practice  of  hanging  the  chief  they 
•verpowered,  seems  to  have  furnished  their  scalds  with  some 
gloomy  wit.  One  of  them  calls  the  tree  from  which  the  king 
was  suspended,  the  horse  oi  Sigar.     n)id.  31. 

*  Snorre,  p.  43. 

^  Maessenius  Scond.  i.  p.  4'. ;  and  see  Wallingford,  533. 

^  Olaf.  Trygg.  Saga  ap.  Bartholin,  antiq.  Dan.  446.  Snorre 
has  given  a  particular  instance  of  this.  Saga  af  Olafi,  Hinom. 
Helga,  c.  4.  Wormius  recognises  the  same  custom*  Mod. 
Dan.  269. 

®  See  Verelius,  Hist.  Suio-G.  p.  6.  Pontanus,  Hist.  Dan. 
p.  87.  Stephanius  in  Sax.  p.  152.  Thus  a  grandson  of  the 
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the  iylki-kongr;  or  thiod-kongr,  were  expelled  their  chap. 
inheritance  by  others,  they  also  sought  a  continu-  ^  "^  ^ 
ance  of  their  dignity  upon  the  ocean.  •  When  the 
younger  branches  of  a  reigning  dynasty  were  about 
to  become  sea-kings,  the  ships  and  their  requisite 
equipments  were  furnished  as  a  patrimonial  right, 
and  perhaps  as  a  poUtical  convenience. 

When  we  recollect  the  numerous  potentates  of 
Scandinavia,  and  their  general  fecundity,  we  may 
expect  that  the  ocean  swarmed  with  sea-kings. 
Such  was  their  number,  that  one  Danish  sovereign 
is  mentioned  by  Saxo  to  have  destroyed  seventy  of 
the  honourable  but  direful  race.  *^  Their  rank  and 
successes  always  secured  to  them  abundant  crews, 
and  the  mischief  they  perpetrated  must  have  been 
immense."  These  sea-kings  were  also  called 
Her-kongr. 

The  sea-kings  had  the  name  of  honour,  but  they  Northern 
were  only  a  portion  of  those  pirates,   or  vikingr,  P'"^^' 

famous  Ragnar  Lodbrog  was  a  sea-king,  while  his  brother  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  Filii  Biomis  jamsids  fuere 
Eirikus  et  Refillus,  hie  erat  Herkongr  oc  Ssekongr.  Hervarar 
Saga,  225. 

'  Thus  Gudrum:  ab  eo  regno  pulsus  piratico  more  vixit, 
1  Langb.  480.     Tlius  also  Biom,  2.  1.  10.  89. 

^^  Saxo  Gramm.  lib.  vii.  p.  14<2. 

11  Snorre  has  recorded  the  sufferings  of  Sweden  in  his 
Ynglinga  Saga ;  and  the  famous  inscription  on  the  lapis  Tir- 
stedensis,  given  by  Wormius,  Monum.  267.9  an<l  commented 
on  by  Bartholin,  438.,  records  the  memory  of  Frotho,  a 
vikingr  terrible  to  the  Swedes,  443.  The  ancient  Sveno  Ag- 
gonitf  mentions  the  extensive  depredations  of  Helghi,  a  rex 
maris.  Hist.  Dan.  1  Langb.  44.  And  the  Nomagesti  Historia 
in  one  instance  exhibits,  a  volume  of'  such  incidents.  '*  Hi  re- 
guloa  permultos  subjugaverant,  pugnatores  fortissimos  inter-* 
fecerant,  urbesque  incendio  deleverant  ac  in  Hispania  et  Gallia 
immensam  stragem  ediderant.*'  Ap.  Torfsus,  Series  Reg. 
Dan.  384. 
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BOOK  who  in  the  ninth  century  were  covering  the  ocean. 
J^'^  J  Not  only  the  children  of  the  kings,  but  every  man 
of  importance,  equipped  ships,  and  roamed  the  seas 
to  acquire  property  by  force,  *^  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  the  sons  of  the  great  were  in  action  under 
military  tutors.'^  Piracy  was  not  only  the  most 
honourable  occupation,  and  the  best  harvest  of 
wealth,  it  was  not  only  consecrated  to  public  emu* 
lation  by  the  illustrious  who  pursued  it ",  but  no 
one  was  esteemed  noble,  no  one  was  respected, 
who  did  not  return  in  the  winter  to  his  home  with 
ships  laden  with  booty.  **  The  spoil  consisted  of 
every  necessary  of  life,  clothes,  domestic  utensils, 
cattle,  which  they  killed  and  prepared  on  the 
shores  they  ravaged,  slaves,  and  other  property.  '^ 
It  is  not  surprising  that  while  this  spirit4)revailed, 
every  country  aboimded  in  deserts. 

So  reputable  was  the  pursuit,  that  parents  were 

12  Snorre,  Saga,  Olafi  Helga,  c.  192.  p.  315. 

*3  Snorre  furnishes  us  with  a  fact  of  this  kind :  "  quo  tem- 
pore primum  navem  bellicam  adscendit  Olafus  Haraldi  filius 
XII  annos  natus  erat."  His  mother  appointed  Ramus,  who  had 
been  his  foster-father,  and  had  been  often  in  warlike  expedi- 
tions, the  commander  of  the  forces,  atque  Olafi  curatorem. 
Saga,  af  Olafi  Helga,  c.  2.  p.  S. 

14  The  northern  writers  attest  the  ghry  which  accompanied 
piracy.  See  Bartholin,  4<37.  Verelius  in  Henrarar  Saga,  47. 
Wormius,  Mon.  Dan.  269.  Bartholin  quotes  the  Vatzdiela, 
which  says,  Mos  erat  magnorum  virorum  regum  vel  comitura, 
sequalium  nostrorum,  ut  piratics  incumberent,  opes  ac  gloriam 
tibi  acquirentes,  p.  488. 

>^  Stephanius  in  Sax.  p.  69. 

1^  Thus  Eystein,  king  of  Upsal,  pirated  in  Vaumia,  pnedas 
ibi  agit  vestes,  aliasque  res  pretiosas  nee  non  colonorum  uten- 
silia  rapienSt  pecoraque  in  litore  mactans,  quo  facto  domum 
reversi  sunt.  Snorre,  Yngling.  Saga,  c.  51.  p-  58.  So  Adils 
plundered  in  Saxland,  and  got  many  captives.  Ibid.  c.  32. 
p.  40. 
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even  anxious  to  compel  their  children  into  the  chap. 
dangerous  and  malevolent  occupation.  It  is  as-  ^  ^"^ 
aerted  in  an  Icelandic  Saga,  that  parents  would 
not  suffer  the  wealth  they  had  gained  by  it  to  be 
inherited  by  their  offipring.  It  is  mentioned  to 
have  been  their  practice  to  command  their  gold, 
silver,  and  other  property  to  be  buried  with  them, 
timt  their  ofispring  might  be  driven  by  necessity  to 
engage  in  the  conflicts,  and  to  participate  the 
glory  of  maritime  piracy.  ^^  Inherited  property 
was  despised.  That  affluence  only  was  esteemed 
which  danger  had  endeared.'^  It  was  therefore 
well  said  of  the  Northmen  by  one  of  their  contem- 
poraries, that  they  sought  their  food  by  their  sails, 
and  inhabited  the  seas.  ^' 

Even  the  regular  land-kings  addicted  themselves 
to  piracy.*^  It  was  the  general  amusement  of 
their  summer  months :  hence  almost  every  king 
commemorated  by  Snorre  is  displayed  as  assaulting 
other  provinces,  or  as  suffering  invasions  in  his 
own.^*  With  strange  infatuation,  the  population 
of  the  day  welcomed  the  successful  vikingr  with 
the  loudest  acclamations ;  although,  from  the  pre- 
valence of  the  practice,  domestic  misery  became 
the  general  lot  The  victors  of  one  day  were  the 
victims  in  the  next;  and  he  who  was  consigning  with- 
out pity  the  women  and  children  of  other  families 
to  the  grave  or  to  famine,  must  have  often  found  on 

17  V^sdiela  ap.  Barth.  438.  ^^  Ibid. 

1^  Nigellusy  who  lived  about  826,  has  left  a  poem  on   the 
baptism  of  Harald,  in  which  he  says, 
'^  Ipse  quidem  populuB  late  pernotus  habetur, 

IJntre  dapes  quierit,  incolitatque  mare."     1  Langb.  400. 
20  Verel.  in  Got.  et  Rol.  p.  75. 

2»  Yngl.  c.  26.  p.  31,  32.40.    Hence  Snorre  marks  the  au- 
tumn as  the  season  of  their  return. 
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his  return  but  the  ashes  of  his  paternal  habitation^ 
and  the  corpses  of  those  he  loved. 

The  name  by  which  the  pirates  were  at  first 
distinguished  was  Vikingr,  which  perhaps  originally 
meant  kings  of  the  bays.*?  It  was  in  bays  that 
they  ambushed,  to  dart  upon  the  passing  voyager. 
The  recesses  of  the  shores  afforded  them  a  station 
of  safety  as  to  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  of  ad- 
vantage as  to  their  pursuit.  Our  bolder  navigation, 
which  selects  in  preference  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
was  then  unusual.  The  ancient  merchants  coasted 
wherever  they  could,,  and  therefore  naturally  fre- 
quented bays  in  the  progress  of  their  voyage.  In 
hopes  of  prey,  thebays  were  also  full  of  pirates,  ever 
ready  to  dart  upon  their  object  ® 

These  fierce  band  of  robbers  appear  to  have 
been  kept  in  amity  with  each  other  by.  studied 
equality.  It  was  a  law,  that  the  drinking  vessel 
should  pass  round  the  whole  crew,  as  they  sat, 
with  undistinguished  regularity.  ^  Their  method 
of  figliting  was  the  of&pring  of  their  fearless 
courage ;  they  lashed  their  iships  together,  and 
from  the  prows  rushed  to  mutual  battle.  ^ 

The  ferocity  and  useless  cruelty  of  this  race  of 
beings  almost  transcend  belief.  The  piracy  of  the 
vikingr,  who  were  also  called  hemadi^,  was  an  ex- 

^  Wonniiu  says,  yiig  means  a  bay.  Mon.  Dan.  269. ;  and 
Bartholin  favours  the  derivation,  446. 

^  Wormius,  269.  And  see  the  dissertation  annexed  to  the 
Gunnlaugi  Saga,  SOS. 

^^  Snorre,  Yngl.  Saga,  c  41.  p.  50.  This  custom  is  stated 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  predatory  Britons;  '<  circa  me- 
dium cerevisiae  ordinatim  in  modum  circuli,  illud  circumdando 
discubuerunt."  Vita  Cadoci,  MSS.  Cotton  Library,  Vesp.  A.  14. 

^  Snorre,  Harald's  Saga,  c.  11.  p.  85. 

^  These  words  were   at   first  promiscuously   used.      The 
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hibition  of  every  species  of  barbarity.  Besides  the  CHAP, 
savage  food  of  raw  flesh  and  blood  ^,  which,  how-  ^^' 
ever,  the  Greenlanders  of  our  times  are  stated  to 
have  used,  as  also  the  Abyssinians®,  to  tear  the 
infant  from  the  mother's  breast,  and  to  toss  it  on 
their  lances  from  one  to  another^,  is  stated  in 
several  books  to  have  been  the  custom  of  many 
of  these  pirates,  from  which,  though  at  a  late 
period,  their  civilising  chiefs  at  last  alienated  them. 
It  was  a  consistency  of  character  in  such  men  to 
despise  tears  and  mourning  so  much,  that  they 
would  never  weep  for  their  deceased  relations.  ^ 

One  branch  of  the  vikingr  is  said  to  have  cul- 
tivated paroxysms  of  brutal  insanity,  and  they  who 
experienced  them  were  revered.     These  were  the 


Brandkrossa  thetti,  and  the  SvarfdalenBium  historia,  cited  by 
the  editors  of  the  GKinnlaagi  Saga,  p.  305.,  evince  that  diey 
had  some  difierence  of  meaning,  but  I  do  not  think  we  under- 
stand the  distinction.  They  who  are  curious  may  read  the 
dissertation  above  quoted,  p.  305. 

^  See  the  Saga  Grothrici  et  Rolfi,  and  also  the  Helgaquida 
of  Ssemund,  in  Barthol.  4*56.  One  of  the  laws  of  Hialmar 
mentioned  in  the  Orvar  Oddz  Sagu,  was,  ne  crudam  camem 
comederent.    Ibid. 

38  The  Greenlanders  eat  raw  flesh,  and  drink  the  rein-deer's 
hot  blood.    2  Crantz,  28.  See  Bruce's  life,  p.  cvii.  2d  edition. 

29  This  is  stated  by  the  English  annalists,  as  Osbom,  in  his 
life  of  Elphegus,  2  Langb.  p.  444'.  Matt.  Westm.  p.  388,  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  lib.  v.  p.  347.  After  citing  these,  Bar- 
tholin records  from  the  Landnamft,  the  name  of  the  man  who 
abolished  the  horrid  custom.  Tlie  LandnunH  says,  <<  Olverus 
Bamakall  Celebris  incola  Norvegiae,  validus  fuit  pirata,  ille 
infimtes  ab  unius  hastse  mucrone-  in  aliam  projici^  passus  nbn 
est,  quod  piratis  tunc  fiEuniliare  erat ;  ideoque  Barnakall  (in- 
fantum praesidium  vel  multos  babens  infantes)  cognoininatus 
est.     Bartholin,  p.  457. 

^  Adam  Brem.  states  this  fact  of  the  Danes,  p.  64. 
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BOOK  called   Herads   Konungr,   of  whom   the  king  of 
^^"       Upsal  was  the  chief.     As  cultivation  spread,   and 
deserts  were  converted  into  fields,  new  kingdoms 
rose.'*      Nineteen   of  these  puny  kingdoms   are 
enumerated.  *^  The  king  of  Upsal,  subjecting  these 
inferior  rulers,  received  the  denomination  of  Thiod 
Kongr. '®     Ingialld,  who  perished  in  the  invasion 
Ivar  Vidfadme,  destroyed  by  treachery  twelve  of 
the  petty  kings.  *•     The  king  of  Upsal   received 
tribute  from  the  rest,  who  were  thence  denomin- 
ated Skatte  Kongar,  tributary  kings.  ^     But  these 
subordinate  rulers   sometimes  amassed   so   much 
wealth  by  piracy,  as  to  be  more  powerful  than  the 
superior  lord.  **     Sweden  had  not  a  very  extensive 
population,  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century :  in  the  preceding  age  it  was  so  full  of 
woods  and  deserts,  that  it  required  many  days' 
journey  to  pass  over  them.     The  father  of  Ingialld 
exerted  himself  to  convert  many  forests  and  heaths 
into  arable  land.  ^     He  made  roads  through  parts 
which  no  human  foot  had  explored,  and  by  his 

^^  Snorre,  Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  40.  p.  4^. 

>^  In  Messenii  Scond.  lilust.  i.  p.  7| 

i^  Verelius  in  Got.  et  Rol.  p.  87.  I  observe  in  Snorre,  that 
the  ancient  title  of  the  kings  of  Sweden  was  Drottnar  (lord). 
Dyggvi  was  first  saluted  Konungur  (king),  c.  20.  p.  24.  His 
moUier  was  the  daughter  of  Dan  the  Magnificent,  a  quo  Dsxdm 
ortum  est  nomen,  ibid.  Snorre  says,  the  Swedes  call  him 
their  drottinn,  who  takes  the  skattgiafr,  the  tribute  from  them, 
c.  11.  p.  15. 

i»  Snorre,  Yngi:  c.  43.  p.  5S. 

'^  Peringskiold  Monum.  Upl.  10.  He  calls  the  kings  of 
Upsal  Enwalds,  or  Ofwer  Konungar.  The  arms  of  Upland 
were  a  golden  apple,  or  globe,  surrounded  with  a  belt,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  monarchy.    Ibid. 

^»  Verelius  Got.  et  Rolf.  75. 

^  Snorre,  Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  37.  p.  45. 
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wise  industry,  great  extents  of  country  were  CHAP, 
adorned  for  the  first  time  by  the  cottages,  com, 
and  people  of  a  flourishing  cultivation.  ^  This 
continent  was,  however,  still  so  little  pec^led,  that 
Olaf,  the  son  of  Ingialld,  flying  from  Ivar,  in  the 
eighth  century,  found  the  country  from  the  west 
of  the  kingdom  of  Upsal,  to  the  Vener  lake,  an  un- 
inhabited forest.  By  the  axe  and  by  fire,  he 
cleared  the  regions  about  the  river,  which  runs 
into  the  lake ;  and  the  province  and  kingdom  of 
Vennaland,  imder  his  auspices  arose.  ^  It  was 
not  until  the  ninth  century,  that  Jamtia  and 
Helsingia,  the  two  northern  provinces  of  Sweden, 
received  a  permanent  colony.  Men,  flying  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  preponderant  sovereign,  levelled 
the  woods,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  dis- 
trict *  It  seems  to  have  been  general  throughout 
the  north,  that  the  interior  parts  of  every  country 
were  wild  solitudes.  The  sea-coasts  were  peopled ; 
but  as  the  natives  undervalued  agriculture,  the  ad- 
venturous  spirits  plunged  into  piracy,  and  the 
rest,  addicted  to  hunting  and  pasturage,  made  few 
efforts  to  remove  the  frightful  forests  and  extensive 
marshes  which  every  where  forbad  their  oc- 
cupation. ^    Sweden  was  for  a  long  time  a  favourite 

^  Snorre,  p.  45.  Loccenius,  with  truer  chronology  than 
others,  places  Aunund  immediately  before  the  father  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog.     Hist.  Suec.  p.  41. 

^*  Snorre,  Yng.  c.  46.  p.  55. 

^  Snorre  gives  the  history  of  these  colonisations  in  his  Saga 
Hakonar  Goda,  c.  14.  p.  137.  Verelius  cites  the  Olaf  Saga 
on  the  same  fact,  in  Goth,  et  Rolf.  p.  15. 

'^  Verelius,  Goth,  et  Rolf.  13.  Hence  the  Suerris-Saga 
says,  that  travelling  was  very  difficult,  because  on  the  melting 
of  the  ice  and  snows  upon  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  road  must 
then  be  taken  through  pools,  marshes,  and  trackless  woods. 
Verel.  ib.  p.  14. 
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BOOK  prey  to  the  pirates  of  Denmark  and  the  Baltic.  ^ 
In  the  eighth  century,  the  Upsal  kingdom  was 
conquered  by  Ivar  Vidfadme,  the  little  potentate 
of  Scania,  whose  lather  was  one  of  the  chiefs  de- 
stroyed by  Ingialld.  ^  Upsal  afterwards  continued 
to  increase  in  its  power  and  preponderance. 
State  of  The  country  of  the  Danes  was  composed  of 
"^  islands,  which  an  unquiet  ocean  separated,   and 

of  the  peninsula  Jutland,  which  is  almost  in- 
sulated by  its  numerous  bays.  Of  the  Danish 
islands,  Fionia  was  remarkable  for  its  Odinsee,  the 
place  in  Denmark  to  which  Odin  went  out  of 
Saxony,  after  his  reputed  emigration  from  the 
Tanais.®    It  became  a  great  city.     The   island 

«7  Snorre,  p.  43,  44.  28  ibid.  p.  53. 

^  Ibid.  p.  9.  Odins-ey  meanB  Odin's  island.  Odin  after- 
wards moved  into  Sweden,  built  a  temple,  and  founded  a  city 
at  Sigtun.  n>id.  He  is  usually  placed  before  the  Christian 
era ;  but  the  Saxon  Genealogies  make  him  above  200  or  300 
years  more  recent.  These  are  entitled  to  much  notice,  because 
the  Saxon  annals  are  far  more  accurate  and  precise  than  the 
Northern.  They  were  also  committed  much  earlier  to  writing. 
These  make  Cerdic,  in  495,  the  ninth  descendant  from  Odin, 
(Sax.  Chron.  15.)  Ida,  in  547,  the  tenth,  (Ibid.  19.)  Ella,  in 
see,  the  eleventh,  (p.  20.)  If  we  reokon  each  generation  at 
twenty^five  years,  as  a  fair  average,  then,  according  to  Cerdic*8 
genefldogy,  Odin  will  be  placed  270  after  Christ ;  according  to 
Ida's,  290,  A.  C. ;  according  to  Ella's,  285,  A.  C.  This  posi* 
tion  of  Odin,  by  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  has  sometimes  sug- 
gested to  me  the  probability,  that  Odin*s  famous  emigration 
from  the  Euxine,  was  no  other  than  the  daring  voyage  of  the 
Francs  from  the  Euxine,  which  occurred  between  270  and 
280,  A.  C  and  which  is  stated  before,  p.  160.  It  is  a  eoinci- 
dence,  that  Snorre  places  his  first  conquests  in  Saxony ;  for  the 
Francs  landed  about  Frisia,  and  immediately  after  that,  the  sea 
was  covered  with  Frankish  and  Saxon  pirates.  Odin  is  also 
said  by  the  Northern  traditions  to  have  fled  from  the  Romans; 
but  no  other  flight  than  the  Frankish  voyage  is  noticed  by  the 

14 
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was  very    fertile,    but  its    coasts   were 
pirates.** 

Zealand  was  distinguished  amidst  the  other 
isles  for  its  magnitude,  and  its  ancient  metropolis, 
Lethra,  whose  sovereign  was  superior  to  the  other 
kings  who  governed  in  the  various  provinces  of 
the  Danes. '^  Jutland,  which  extended  from  the 
Angles  to  the  Sound,  constituted  a  principal  part 
of  the  Danish  strength.  Its  soil  was  sterile,  but 
the  country  upon  the  rivers  was  cultivated;  and  the 
most  frequented  cities  were  on  the  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  ran  into  it  The  rest  was  made  up  of  vast 
solitudes  and  briny  marshes,  like  all  the  north  in 
this  savage  and  calamitous  period.  It  abounded 
with  uninhabited  forests,  which  concurred  with  the 
fens  to  keep  the  interior  unpeopled.  Hence  the 
maritime  coasts,  though  iuU  of  incessant  danger, 
from  the  pirates,  were  the  parts  frequented.  ** 

The  Danes  also  occupied  Scania,  on  the 
Scandinavian  continent.  It  was  their  richest 
province.  ^  This  peninsula  was  almost  an  island ; 
a  tract  of  land,  composed  of  deep  forests   and 


Latin  writers.     The  Saxon  piracies  show,  that  the  Prankish 
voyage  gave  a  new  impulse  to  society  in  the  north. 

^  Adam  Brem.  64. 

SI  On  Lethra  and  its  topography,  see  Stephanius  in  Sax. 
p.  74w  It  was  in  the  middle  of  tlie  island,  not  far  from  Ros- 
child.  Sveno,  who  lived  in  1186,  says,  that  this  fiunous  city  had 
in  his  time  so  declined,  that  inter  abjectissima  ferme  vix  colitur. 
Hist*  Reg.  Dan.  1  Langb.  45.  Roschild  became  afterwards 
the  metropolis. 

^  Adam  Brem.  6S.  Jutland  was  anciently  called  R^d-> 
gotaland.  Torfaeus,  Series  Reg.  Dan.  86,  87.  The  rest  of 
Denmark  was  called  Ey^otaland,  the  insular  Gothland.    Ibid. 

83.87. 
^  Knytlinga  Saga.    Worn.  Mon.  Dan.  App.  p.  35. 
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BOOK  ing  \  by  its  elegance  and  vigour ;  and  which,  con- 
1^'  .  sidering  his  age  and  country,  is  surprising  for  its 
power  of  composition.  He  conducts  the  Danes 
into  Britain  long  before  the  Christian  sera.  Ac- 
cording to  his  narration,  Frotho  the  first,  his  ninth 
king  of  Denmark  ^,  Amleth,  whose  memory  our 
Shakespeare  has  preserved  •,  Fridlevus,  the  twenty- 
third  king  of  Saxo'',  and  Frotho,  the  next  sove- 
reign S  fought,  and  with  one  exception  obtained 
splendid  victories  in  Britain,  previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Christian  legislator.  Twelve  reigns 
afterwards,  he  states  that  Harald  Hyldetand  in- 
vaded England,  and  conquered  the  king  of  North- 
umbria.  ^ 

Some  documents  for  his  history  Saxo  may  have 
derived  from  poems  of  the  ancient  scallds,  from 
inscriptions  on  stones  and  rocks,  from  an  inspection 

^  Erasmus  has  honoured  Saxo  with  a  paneg3rric  which  eveiy 
historian  must  covet ;  ^*  qui  suae  gentis  historiam  splendide 
magnidceque  contexuit.  Probo  vividum  et  ardens  ingenium, 
orationem  nusquam  remissam  aut  dormitantem;  tam  miram 
verborum  copiam,  sententias  crebras,  et  figurarum  admirabi- 
lem  varietatem,  ut  satis  adinirari  nequeam,  unde  ilia  setate, 
h<^mini  dano,  tanta  vis  eloquendi  suppetiverit."  Dial.  Ciceron. 
ap.  Stephana  p.  S3.  And  yet  a  more  correct  taste  would  sug- 
gest that  his  work  is  rather  an  oration  than  a  history.  Thoagh 
some  parts  are  happy,  it  is  in  general  either  tumid  and  exag- 
geratedy  or  losing,  or  clouding,  the  specific  fact  in  declamatory 
generalities.  It  wants  that  exact  taste  for  truth,  as  well  as  for 
patient  comparison  of  antiquarian  documents,  which  the  his- 
tory of  such  a  period  peculiarly  required. 

^  Hist.  Dan.  lib.  ii.  p.  25. 

*  Hist.  Dan.  lib.  iii.  p.  56f  57.  The  speech  of  Amleth  to 
the  people,  after  destroying  Fengo,  is  an  exertion  of  eloquence 
very  creditable  to  the  genius  of  Saxo,  p.  54, 55. 

7  Hist.  Dan.  67. 

^  Hist.  Dan.  95.  Saxo  places  the  birth  of  Christ  immediately 
after.    Ibid.  ^  Hist.  Dan.  137. 
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(yet  how  imperfect!)  of  the  Icelandic  authors,  and  chap. 
from  the  narrations  of  his  friend.  *•  We  may  even  ^  J";^ 
grant  to  him,  that  such  men  as  he  enumerates,  such 
actions  as  he  so  eloquently  describes,  and  such 
poems  as  he  so  diffusely  translates",  once  appeared; 
but  the  chronology  and  succession  into  which  he 
arranges  them  are  unquestionably  false.  The 
boasted  fountains  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians'^  their  memorial  stones,  and  funereal 
runse '%  the  inscribed  rings  of  their  shields,  the 
woven  figures  of  their  tapestry,  their  storied  walls, 
their  lettered  seats  and  beds,  their  narrative  wood, 
their  recollected  poetry,  and  their  inherited  tradi- 
tions, may  have  given  to  history  the  names  of  many 
warriors,  and  have  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
fame  of  many  battles,  but  no  dates  accompanied 
the  memorials ;  even  the  geography  of  the  inci- 
dents was  very  rarely  noted.  Hence,  however 
numerous  may  have  been  the  preserved  memoranda, 

^^  Saxo  mentions  these  authorities  in  his  preface,  p,  2. ; 
and  the  carious  will  be  pleased  to  read  Stephanius's  notes 
upon  it. 

1^  We  have  a  striking  proof  how  much  Saxo  has  amplified 
the  barren  songs  of  the  scallds,  and  therefore  how  little  to  be 
relied  on  for  precision  in  his  poetical  and  elegant  dialogue  be- 
tween Hialto  and  his  friend  Biai^co,  whom  he  roused  to  the 
defence  of  his  endangered  king.  Forgetful  of  the  emergency, 
Saxo  prolongs  it  to  six  folio  pages.  Stephanius  has  cited  part 
of  the  concise  and  energetic  original,  p.  82.,  which  discovers 
the  historian's  exuberance. 

1^  Torfaeus  mentions  these  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  History 
of  Norway,  and  in  his  Series  Regum  Dan.  50 — 53.  They  are 
also  remarked  by  Bartholin,  lib.  i.  c.  9. 

1'  Wormins  has  given  us  the  inscriptions  found  in  Denmark 
in  his  Monumenta  Danica ;  and  Peringskiold  copies  many  out 
of  Sweden  in  his  Monumenta  Ullerakarensia,  321— S^Q.,  and 
in  his  Monumentum  Sveo  Goth,  177 — 306.  See  also  Vereliu8*s 
manuducdo,  and  others. 
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BOOK  their  arrangement  aind  appropriation  were  left  t6 
*^'  the  mercy  of  literary  fancy  or  of  national  ednceit 
Saxo  unfortunately  emulated  the  fame  of  Livy, 
instead  of  becoming  the  Pausanias  of  Scandinavia ; 
and  instead  of  patiently  compiling  and  recording 
his  materials  in  the  humble  style  or  form  in  which 
be  found  them,  which  would  have  been  an  invalu- 
able present  to  us,  has  shaped  them  into  a  most 
confused,  unwarranted,  and  fabulous  chronology. 
The  whole  of  his  first  eight  books,  all  his  history 
anteceding  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  can  as  little  claim  the 
attention  of  the  historian,  as  the  British  history  of 
Jeffiyvtor  the  Swedish  history  of  Johannes  Magtius. 
It  is  indeed  superfluous^  if  we  recollect  the  Roman 
history,  to  argue  against  a  work  which  pretends  to 
give  to  Denmark  a  throned  existence,  a  regular 
government,  and  a  tissue  of  orderly  and  splendid 
history  for  twenty-four  royal  accesiMons  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  Saxo,  on  whose  history  many 
others  were  formerly  built,  refers  to  the  Icelandic 
writers  " ;  but  this  only  increases  our  depreciation 
of  his  narratives,  for  they  are  at  irreconcileable 
variance  with  all  his  history  before  the  ninti) 
century.  '^ 

1^  Though  he  iqpplaucU  them  in  his  preface,  and  even  saysj 
"  quorum  thesauros  historicarum  rerum  pignoribus  refertos 
curiosius  consulens,  haud  parvam  praesentis  opens  partem  ex 
eorum  relationis  imitatione  contexui ;  nee  arbitros  habere  con- 
tempsi,  quos  tanta  vetustatis  peritia  callere  cognovi;**  not- 
withstanding this,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  if  he  knew  much 
of  them. 

1*  Torfaeus  says  justly  of  Saxo,  that  he  has  placed  some 
kings  before  Christ,  who  flouri«hed  long  after  him ;  thai  he  has 
made  other  kings  of  Denmark,  who  belonged  to  other  regions* 
and  has  raised  some  to  the  supreme  throne  of  Denmark,  whe 
were  but  tributary  reguli.     Series  Regum  Dan.  p.  219. 
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The    Icelandic    writers,    Torfaeus,    their    able  char 
champion,  divides  into  four  kinds :  the  allegorical;  y  ^'^; 
the  fabulous,  the  mixed,  and  the  authentic.  ^^ 

Of  the  authentic,  the  only  one  extant  who  at- 
tempts a  history  much  earlier  ^^  than  the  times  of 
Harald  Harf^gre,   is  Snorre,  the  son  of  Sturla, 
who  has  given   us  as   faithful  a  compilation   of 
northern  history  as  his  means  and  age  permitted. 
Beginning  with  Odin,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
Scandinavian,  Danish,  and  Saxon  nations,  as  Her- 
cules was  of  the  Grecian  royal  dynasties,  he  first 
gives  the  history  of  the  Ynglingi  kings  at  Upsal, 
and  the  life  of  Halfdan  Svarte,  the  father  of  Harald. 
'  He  then  continues  the  history  of  Norway  to  his 
own  time. 

SxoRRE  incidentally  mentions  tlie  Danish  kings 
of  Lethra  *^  and  he  clashes  irreconcileably  with 
Saxo,  always  in  the  chronology  and  successions,  and 
sometimes  in  the  incidents. '•  As  far  as  the  in- 
ternal characters  of  authenticity  can  decide  the  com- 
petition between  him  and  Saxo,  he  has  every  supe- 
riority, and  no  rational  antiquary  will  now  dispute 
it    His  narratives,  though  sprinkled  with  a  few 

^^  See  hiB  ducriminated  catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  writings 
in  his  Series  Regum  Dan.  p.  S — 12. 

'^  There  are  Icelandic  writers  extant  \  more  ancient  than 
Snorre,  as  Ara  Frode,  born  1068 ;  his  contemporary,  Semund, 
the  author  of  the  ancient  Edda ;  Eiric,  who  about  1 161  ^vrote 
on  the  sons  of  Harald  Gillius ;  Charles,  an  abbot,  in  1 169, 
whose  history  of  king  Swerrer  remains ;  and  Oddus,  author  of 
the  Saga  of  Olave  Tryggvason ;  but  these  are  on  later  sub- 
jects.   Torfaeus,  poulegomena  Hist.  Norv. 

'«  P.  24.  3*.  37.  39.  41.  43.  54.  69,  70.  77. 

^^  To  give  only  one  instance ;  Saxo  places  Helghi  and  his 
son  Rolf  Krake  eleven  reigns  before  Christ.  Snorre  says,  Rolf 
fell  in  the  reign  of  Eystein,  p.  43.,  the  third  king  before  In- 
gialld,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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BOOK  fables^,  are  very  short,  consistent,  and  unadorned; 

.  ^^'  .J  they  display  the  genuine  costume  of  the  time :  the 
quotations  from  the  scallds  are  given  literally,  no 
chronology  is  marked,  and  his  arrangement  does 
not  carry  up  his  actors  to  any  extravagant  anti- 
quity. 2^  It  is  in  his  work,  if  in  any  of  the  northern 
ancient  documents,  we  shall  find  some  true  in- 
formation of  the  earliest  attacks  of  the  Northmen 
on  Britain. 

The  first  king  whom  Snorre  mentions  to  have 
had  dominion  in  England,  is  Ivar  Vidfadme,  a 
king  of  Scania,  who  conquered  Upsal.  His  words 
are  "  Ivar  Vidfadme  subjected  to  him  all  Sweden, 
all  Denmark,  great  part  of  Saxony,  all  Austurrikia, 
and  the  fifth  part  of  England."  ^    But  no  English 

20  As  in  p.  9,  10.  24.  and  34. 

^1  He  gives  thirty-two  reigns  between  Odin  and  Harald  Har- 
fragre.  Almost  all  the  kings  perished  vioIenUy ;  therefore  the 
average  of  their  reigns  cannot  exceed  twenty  years.  This 
computation  would  place  Odin  about  220  years  after  Christ 
Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  what  little  support  the  songs 
of  the  scallds  can  give  to  the  remote  periods  of  northern  anti- 
quity, than  the  fact  that  the  scalld  Thiodolfr,  on  whom  Snorre 
bases  his  history  before  Harald  Harfragre,  and  whom  he  there- 
fore quotes  twenty-six  times,  lived  in  the  days  of  Harald,  or 
about  the  year  900.  We  find  him,  p.  115.,  singing  in  the  last 
days  of  Harald,  who  died  936.  Excepting  Brage  Gamie,  who 
is  once  quoted  on  Odin,  p.  9.,  and  Eywindr,  who  lived  after 
Tliiodolfr,  and  who  is  adduced  twice,  p.  13.  31.,  no  other 
scalld  is  referred  to.  The  poems  of  the  scallds  may  be  good 
authority  for  incidents  near  their  own  times,  but  can  be  only 
deemed  mere  popular  traditions  as  to  the  earlier  history  of  a 
barbarous  people.  Snorre's  other  authorities  are  genealogies 
and  individual  narratives.  See  his  preface.  But  the  Icelandic 
genealogies  are  often  contradictory.  Their  most  veracious 
writers  are  rather  the  faithful  recorders  of  traditions,  usually 
true  in  substance,  but  as  usually  inaccurate,  than  the  selecting 
or  critical  compilers  of  authentic  history. 

M  Snorre  Yngl.  Saga,    c.  xlv.  p.  54.     This  part  of  England 

18 
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chronicler  notices  such  a  person  or  such  an  event,  chap. 
Our  ancient  annalists  expressly  mark  the  year  787  y^J^ 
as  the  date  of  the  first  aggressions  of  the  Northmen 
on  England  ^,  which  is  subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
Ivar.  If,  therefore,  he  conquered  or  plundered 
any  where  in  Britain,  it  must  have  been  in  Scot- 
land, of  whose  early  history  we  have  no  correct  in- 
formation ^,  and  whose  coasts  were  most  likely  to 
be  the  first  attacked. 

But  from  the  state  and  habits  of  the  natives  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, we  might  have  expected  that  the  result 
would  have  been,  that  mutual  destruction  and  de- 
solation, which  would  in  time  have  consumed 
themselves  and  unpeopled  the  north.  Europe  had 
then  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  mischief  from 
such  men,  because  Charlemagne  had  just  raised  a 
formidable  Prankish  empire,  Egbert  had  conso- 
lidated the  Anglo-Saxon  power,  and  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  new  monarchies  that  were  absorbing 

the  Herverar  Saga  marks  to  be  Northumbria ;  and  gives  the 
tame  dominion  to  his  grandson  Haralld  HyVletand,  c.  xix* 
p.  223. 

23  Sax.  Chron.  64.;  Fl.  Wig.  280.;  Ethelw.  839.;  Malm.  16.; 
Hunt.  S4.S. ;  Matt.  West.  282.,  and  several  others.  The  annals 
of  Ulster  do  not  mention  their  attacks  on  Ireland  earlier;  but 
from  this  period  incessantly. 

^  The  northern  literati  place  Ivar  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  If  this  were  just  chronology,  he  might  have  been 
one  of  the  adventurers  that  came  among  the  Angles  into 
Northumbria  or  Mercia. 

As  the  Angles  and  Jutes  came  from  the  Danish  provinces  of 
Slesvick  and  Jutland,  their  ancient  memorials  might  have,  not 
unfairiy,  pretended  to  conquests  in  Britain.  But  from  a  cri- 
tical comparison  of  some  of  the  most  authentic  of  the  ancient 
Icelandic  authorities,  I  am  satisfied  that  Ivar  Vidfadme  has 
been  placed  above  a  century  too  early. 
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BOOK  their  own  little  sovereignties  to  extinguish  such  a 
^  ^.  restless  race.  But  such  are  the  unexpected  direc- 
tions which  the  course  of  human  agency  frequently 
takes,  that  at  this  very  period  those  dreadful  hur- 
ricanes of  war  and  desolation  began  to  arise  in  the 
north,  which  afflicted  all  the  maritime  regions  of 
Europe  with  a  succession  of  calamities  for  above  a 
century.  As  it  exhibits  a  curious  picture  of  human 
nature  in  its  more  savage  energies,  and  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  romantic,  and  yet  authentic, 
history  of  one  man,  whose  transactions  have  not 
before  been  introduced  into  our  annals,  Ragnar 
Lodbrog,  it  is  important  to  take  an  enlarged  but 
calm  review  of  the  causes  that  produced  this  direc- 
tion, and  gave  such  an  effect  to  his  peculiar  position 
and  singular  propensities. 

In  every  country  whose  inhabitants  have  passed 
from  their  nomadic  or  wandering  condition  into  a 
settled  state,, the  cultivated  lands  become  gradually 
the  property  of  a  portion  only  of  the  communit}'. 
Their  first  occupiers  or  partitioners  transmit  them 
to  their  descendlants  j  while  the  rest  of  society,  as 
it  multiplies,  must,  until  commerce  and  the  arts 
open  new  sources  of  employment  and  acquisitions, 
either  serve  the  proprietary  body  as  vassals  and  re- 
tainers, more  or  less  dignified  by  office,  title,  or 
birth  ;  or  as  labourers  more  or  less  servile ;  or  they 
must  float  loosely  in  life  without  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  their  desires  or  necessities.     This  unpro- 
vided class  soon  arises  as  population  increases,  and 
augments  with  its  increase.     When  the  sub-divi- 
sions of  trade  and  manufactures  occur,  large  por- 
tions of  the  unprovided  are  absorbed  by  them ;  but 
still  many  remain,  in  every  age  and  country,  from 
the  rudest  to  the  most  civilised,  who  form  a  body 
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f  men  disposed  to  be  restless,  migratory,  enter-  CHAP. 
'rising,  and  ready  for  every  new  adventure,  or  '^'" 
''^iinpression,  which  the  flowing  accidents  of  time,  or 
the  rise  of  bold  and  active  original  characters  can 
present  to  them.  This  class  pursues  the  progress 
of  society  in  all  its  stages,  feeds  or  occasions  all  its 
wars,  seditions,  colonies,  and  migrations,  and  has 
repeatedly  shaken  the  happiness  of  the  more  civi^ 
lised  nations. 

It  seems  not  to  be  the  want  of  actual  food  on 
the  earth  which  creates  this  unprovided  body  j  for 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  nature  has,  in 
any  period,   produced  less  food  than  the  existing 
population  needed.    The  more  population  tends 
to  press  upon  the  quantity  of  subsistence  in  any 
country,  the  more  it  also  tends  to  increase  it     As 
the  pressure  be^ns,   the   activity  and  ingenuity 
of  mankind  are  roused  to  provide  for  it      The 
powers  of  nature  have  hitherto  answered  to  their 
call,  and  rewarded  their  exertions  with  the  requisite 
supply.    Hence  increased  productibility  has  always 
accompanied  increased  population,  and  still  attends 
it:  nor  have  we  yet  approached,  nor  probably  shall 
we  ever  reach  the  period  when  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  shall  fail  to  be 
equal  to  the  subsistence  that  is  needed.      New 
means  have  always  hitherto  unfolded  to  meet  new 
exigencies.     In  tiie  case  of  the  Northmen,  it  is  re- 
markable, that  although  every  act  of  plunder  was 
also  an  act  of  ravage,  and  more  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  were  destroyed  by  their 
depredations  than  were  either  carried  off  or  con- 
sumed ;  yet  the  numbers  of  both  the  plunderers 
and  plundered  increased  till  they  formed  well-peo- 
pled and  prosperous  communities. 
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BOOK  ral  misery  licenses  and  produces  the  most  tjrrannical 
«^  -  \  M  selfishness.  Hence  the  berserkir,  the  vikingr,  or 
the  sea-king,  felt  no  remorse  at  the  sight  of  human 
wretchedness.  Familiar  with  miserj'  from  their 
infancy,  taught  to  value  peaceful  society  but  as  a 
rich  harvest  easier  to  be  pillaged,  knowing  no  glory 
but  fi'om  the  destruction  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
all  their  habits,  all  their  feelings,  all  their  reasonings 
were  ferocious;  they  sailed  from  country  to 
country,  to  desolate  its  agriculture,  and  not  merely 
to  plunder,  but  to  murder  or  enslave  its  inhabit- 
ants. Thus  they  landed  in  Gothia.  The  natives 
endeavoured  to  escape.  The  invaders  pursued 
with  the  flame  and  sword.  ®  Tims  in  Sweden,  part 
of  the  inhabitants  they  massacre,  and  part  they 
make  captive ;  but  the  fields  were  ravaged  far  and 
wide  with  fire.*^  The  same  miseries  proclaimed 
their  triumphs  in  Wendila.  The  flame  and  sword 
were  unsparing  assailants,  and  villages  were  con- 
verted into  uninhabited  deserts.  *'  Thus  at  Paris 
they  impaled  111  of  their  captives,  crucified  many 
others  on  houses  and  trees,  and  slew  numbers  in  the 
villages  and  fields.  ^  In  war  they  seemed  to  have 
reckoned  cruelty  a  circumstance  of  triumph ;  for 
the  sea-king  and  the  vikingr  even  hung  the  chie& 
of  their  own  order  on  their  defeat.  ^  And  yet  from 
the  descendants  of  these  men  some  of  the  noblest 
people  in  Europe  have  originated. 

^  Snorre,  Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  xxi.  p.  24. 

^  Snorre,  c.  xxxi.  p.  39.  ^'  Ibid. 

^  Du  Chesne,  Hist.  Francorum  Script,  vol.  ii.  p.  655.  The 
annals  which  he  edited  abound  with  such  incidents. 

^  There  are  many  instances  of  this  in  Snorre,  p.  31. 33. 4i« 
&c*  also  in  the  Hervarar  Saga,  and  others. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Comparison  between  the  Histories  of  SAXO-GRAMMAi*ft;us  and 
Snorre.  —  The  first  Aggression  of  the  Northmen  on  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  —  And  the  Rise^  Actions,  and  Death  of 
Ragnar  Lodbroc. 

O  UCH  was  the   dismal   state  of  society  in  the  chap: 

North.     For  a'  long  time  the  miseries  of  this       ^''• 
system  were  limited  to  the  Baltic.     After  the  colo- 
nisation of  England  had  freed  the  Germanic  and 
British  ocean  from  Saxon  piracy,  Europe  was  bless- 
ed with  almost  three  centuries  of  tranquillity.    One . 
Danish   rover  is  stated  to  have  wandered  to  the 
Maese '  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century ;  but 
the  enterprise  was  unfortunate.     Other  Danes  are 
mentioned  as  acting  with  the  Saxons  against  the 
Francs.     But  after  this  century^  we  hear  no  more 
of  Danes  for  above  two  hundred  years. 
"^    But  some  of  the  historians  of  the  North  pre- 
tend  that  the  Danes  visited  England  and  Europe 
in  a  much  earlier  period.      Are  these  entitled  to 
our  belief? 

Saxo-Grammaticus,  who  died  1204  ^  has  left  us 
a  history  which  has  delighted  both  taste  and  learn- 

1  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  lived  in  573,  the  oldest  author 
extant  who  mentions  the  Danes,  narrates  this  expedition, 
lib.  ill.  c.  3.  p.  53.     Corpus  Franc.  Hist.  ed.  Hanov.  1613. 

2  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  lived  B^S,  mentions  them  as 
defeated  by  the  kings  of  the  Francs,  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  p.  822.  and 
his  lines  to  the  Dux  Lupus  (lib.  vi.)  imply  that  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  had  invaded  the  country  near  Bourdeaux.  This  was 
probably  some  ebullition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  expeditions 
against  Britain. 

3  Stephan.  Prolog,  p.  22. 
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BOOK  ing  \  by  its  elegance  and  vigour ;  and  which,  con- 
J^;^^  sidering  his  age  and  country,  is  surprising  for  its 
power  of  composition.  He  conducts  the  Danes 
into  Britain  long  before  the  Christian  sera.  Ac- 
cording to  his  narration,  Frotho  the  first,  his  ninth 
king  of  Denmark  ^,  Amleth,  whose  memory  our 
Shakespeare  has  preserved  •,  Fridlevus,  the  twenty- 
third  king  of  Saxo'',  and  Protho,  the  next  sove- 
reign  ^  fought,  and  with  one  exception  obtained 
splendid  victories  in  Britain,  previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Christian  legislator.  Twelve  reigns 
afterwards,  he  states  that  Harald  Hyldetand  in- 
vaded England,  and  conquered  the  king  of  North- 
umbria.  ^ 

Some  documents  for  his  history  Saxo  may  have 
derived  from  poems  of  the  ancient  scallds,  from 
inscriptions  on  stones  and  rocks,  from  an  inspection 

^  Erasmus  has  honoured  Saxo  with  a  panegyric  which  every 
historian  must  covet ;  <^  qui  suae  gentis  historiam  splendide 
magnificeque  contexuit.  Probo  vividum  et  ardens  ingenium, 
orationem  nusquam  remissam  aut  dormitantem;  tam  miram 
verborum  copiam,  sententias  crebras,  et  figurarum  admirabi- 
lem  varietatem,  ut  satis  adinirari  nequeam,  unde  ilia  aetate, 
hdmini  dano,  tanta  vis  eloquendi  suppetiverit."  Dial.  Ciceron. 
ap.  Stephana  p*  S3.  And  yet  a  more  correct  taste  would  sug- 
gest that  his  work  is  rather  an  oration  than  a  history.  Though 
some  parts  are  happy,  it  is  in  general  either  tumid  and  exag- 
gerated, or  losing,  or  clouding,  the  specific  fact  in  declamatory 
generalities.  It  wants  that  exact  taste  for  truth,  as  well  as  for 
patient  comparison  of  antiquarian  documents,  which  the  his- 
tory of  such  a  period  peculiarly  required. 

^  Hist.  Dan.  lib.  ii.  p.  25. 

^  Hist.  Dan.  lib.  iii.  p.  56^  57.  The  speech  of  Amleth  to 
the  people,  after  destroying  Fengo,  is  an  exertion  of  eloquence 
very  creditable  to  the  genius  of  Saxo,  p.  54, 55. 

7  Hist.  Dan.  67. 

^  Hist.  Dan.  95.  Saxo  places  the  birth  of  Christ  immediately 
after.    Ibid.  ^  Hist.  Dan,  137. 
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(yet  how  imperfect!)  of  the  Icelandic  authors,  and  chap. 
from  the  narrations  of  his  friend.  *•  We  may  even  y^JJJi 
grant  to  him,  that  such  men  as  he  enumerates,  such 
actions  as  he  so  eloquently  describes,  and  such 
poems  as  he  so  diffusely  translates ^^  once  appeared; 
but  the  chronology  and  succession  into  which  he 
arranges  them  are  unquestionably  false.  The 
boasted  fountains  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians'^  their  memorial  stones,  and  funereal 
runae  '*,  the  inscribed  rings  of  their  shields,  the 
woven  figures  of  their  tapestry,  their  storied  walls, 
their  lettered  seats  and  beds,  their  narrative  wood, 
their  recollected  poetry,  and  their  inherited  tradi- 
tions, may  have  given  to  history  the  names  of  many 
warriors,  and  have  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
fame  of  many  battles,  but  no  dates  accompanied 
the  memorials ;  even  the  geography  of  the  inci- 
dents was  very  rarely  noted.  Hence,  however 
numerous  may  have  been  the  preserved  memoranda, 

1^  Saxo  mentions  these  authorities  in  his  pre&ce,  p«  2. ; 
and  the  curious  will  be  pleased  to  read  Stephanius's  notes 
upon  it. 

II  We  have  a  striking  proof  how  much  Saxo  has  amplified 
the  barren  songs  of  the  scallds,  and  therefore  how  little  to  be 
relied  on  for  precision  in  his  poetical  and  elegant  dialogue  be- 
tween Hialto  and  his  friend  BiaifcOy  whom  he  roused  to  the 
defence  of  his  endangered  king.  Forgetful  of  the  emergency, 
Saxo  prolongs  it  to  six  folio  pages.  Stephanius  has  cited  part 
of  the  concise  and  energetic  original,  p.  82.,  which  discovers 
the  historian's  exuberance. 

1'^  Torfaeus  mentions  these  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  History 
of  Norway,  and  in  his  Series  Regum  Dan.  50 — 53.  They  are 
also  remarked  by  Bartholin,  lib.  i.  c.  9. 

i<  Wormius  has  given  us  the  inscriptions  found  in  Denmark 
in  his  Monumenta  Danica ;  and  Peringskiold  copies  many  out 
of  Sweden  in  his  Monumenta  Ullerakarensia,  321 — 349.,  and 
in  his  Monumentum  Sveo  Goth,  177—306.  See  also  Verelius's 
manuductio,  and  others. 
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BOOK  their  arrangement  aiid  dpfpropriation  were  left  M 
^^'      the  mercy  of  literary  fancy  or  of  national  conceit 
Saxo  unfortunately  emulated  the  fame  of  livy, 
instead  of  becoming  the  Pausanias  of  Scandinavia ; 
and  instead  of  patiently  compiling  and  recording 
his  materials  in  the  humble  style  or  form  in  which 
he  found  them,  which  would  have  been  an  invalu- 
able present  to  us,  has  shaped  them  into  a  most 
confused,    unwarranted,  and  fabulous  chronology. 
The  whole  of  his  first  eight  books,  all  his  history 
anteceding  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  can  as  little  claim  the 
attention  of  the  historian,  as  the  British  history  of 
Jeffryi^or  the  Swedish  history  of  Johannes  Magnus. 
It  is  indeed  superfluous^  if  we  recollect  the  Roman 
history,  to  argue  against  a  work  which  pretends  to 
give  to  Denmark  a  throned  existence,  a  regular 
government,  and  a  tissue  of  orderly  and  splendid 
history  for  twenty-four  royal  accessions  be&re  the 
birth  of  Christ.     Saxo,   on  whose  history  many 
others  were  formerly  built,  refers  to  the  Icelandic 
writers  " ;  but  this  only  increases  our  depreciation 
of  his  narratives,  for  they  are  at  irreconcileable 
variance   with    all   his  history  before    the   ninth 
century.  '^ 

1^  Though  he  applauds  them  in  his  preface,  and  even  says, 
"  quorum  thesauros  historicarum  rerum  pignoribus  refertos 
curiosius  consulens,  haud  parvam  prsesentis  operis  partem  ex 
eorum  relationis  imitatione  contexui ;  uec  arbitros  habere  con- 
tempsi,  quos  tanta  vetustatis  peritia  callere  cognovi;"  not- 
withstanding this,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  if  he  knew  much 
of  them. 

1*  Torfseus  says  justly  of  Saxo,  that  he  has  placed  some 
kings  before  Christ,  who  flounced  long  after  him ;  thai  he  has 
made  other  kings  of  Denmark,  who  belonged  to  other  regions, 
and  has  raised  some  to  the  supreme  throne  of  Denmark,  who 
were  but  tributary  reguli.     Series  Regum  Dan.  p.  219. 
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The    Icelandic    writers,    Torfaeus,    their    able  chap. 
champion,  divides  into  four  kinds :  the  allegorical;  y^^ 
the  fabulous,  the  mixed,  and  the  authentic.  ^^ 

Of  the  authentic,  the  only  one  extant  who  at- 
tempts a  history  much  earlier  ^^  than  the  times  of 
Harald  Harfragre,  is  Snorre,  the  son  of  Sturla, 
who  has  given  us  as  faithfiil  a  compilation  of 
northern  history  as  his  means  and  age  permitted. 
Beginning  with  Odin,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
Scandinavian,  Danish,  and  Saxon  nations,  as  Her- 
cules was  of  the  Grecian  royal  dynasties,  he  first 
gives  the  history  of  the  Ynglingi  kings  at  Ups<al, 
and  the  life  of  Halfdan  Svarte,  the  father  of  Harald. 
He  then  continues  the  history  of  Norway  to  his 
own  time. 

Snorre  incidentally  mentions  the  Danish  kings 
of  Lethra  *^  and  he  clashes  irreconcileably  with 
Saxo,  always  in  the  chronology  and  successions,  and 
sometimes  in  the  incidents.  '•  As  far  as  the  in- 
ternal characters  of  authenticity  can  decide  the  com- 
petition between  him  and  Saxo,  he  has  every  supe- 
riority, and  no  rational  antiquary  will  now  dispute 
it     His  narratives,  though  sprinkled  with  a  few 

^*  See  his  discriminated  catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  writings 
in  his  Series  Regum  Dan.  p.  3 — 12. 

>^  There  are  Icelandic  writers  extant  \  more  ancient  than 
Snorre,  as  Ara  Frode,  bom  1068 ;  his  conteioporary,  Semund, 
the  author  of  the  ancient  Edda ;  Eiric,  who  about  1161 -wrote 
on  the  sons  of  Harald  Gillius;  Charles,  an  abbot,  in  1169, 
whose  history  of  king  Swerrer  remains ;  and  Oddus,  author  of 
the  Saga  of  Olave  Tryggvason ;  but  these  are  on  later  sub- 
jects.   Torfseus,  ppolegomena  Hist.  Norv. 

^8  P.  24.  34.  37.  39.  41.  43.  54.  69,  70.  77. 

1^  To  give  only  one  instance ;  Saxo  places  Helghi  and  his 
son  Rolf  Krake  eleven  reigns  before  Christ.  Snorre  says,  Rolf 
fell  in  the  reign  of  Eystein,  p.  43.,  the  third  king  before  In- 
gialld,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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BOOK  fables^,  are  very  short,  consistent,  and  unadorned; 

.  ^y*  .  they  display  the  genuine  costume  of  the  time  :  the 
quotations  from  the  scallds  are  given  literally,  no 
chronology  is  marked,  and  his  arrangement  does 
not  carry  up  his  actors  to  any  extravagant  anti- 
quity. ^^  It  is  in  his  work,  if  in  any  of  the  northern 
ancient  documents,  we  shall  find  some  true  in- 
formation of  the  earliest  attacks  of  the  Northmen 
on  Britain, 

The  first  king  whom  Snorre  mentions  to  have 
had  dominion  in  England,  is  Ivar  Vidfadme,  a 
king  of  Scania,  who  conquered  Upsal.  His  words 
are  "  Ivar  Vidfadme  subjected  to  him  all  Sweden, 
all  Denmark,  great  part  of  Saxony,  all  Austunikia, 
and  the  fifth  part  of  England."  ^     But  no  English 

20  As  in  p.  9,  10.  24-.  and  34. 

21  He  gives  thirty-two  reigns  between  Odin  and  Harald  Har- 
fragre.  Almost  all  the  kings  perished  violently ;  therefore  the 
average  of  their  reigns  cannot  exceed  twenty  years.  This 
computation  would  place  Odin  about  220  years  afber  Christ 
Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  what  little  support  the  songs 
of  the  scallds  can  give  to  the  remote  periods  of  northern  anti- 
quity, than  the  fact  that  the  scalld  Thiodolfr,  on  whom  Snorre 
bases  his  history  before  Harald  Harfragre,  and  whom  he  there- 
fore quotes  twenty-six  times,  lived  in  the  days  of  Harald,  or 
about  the  year  900.  We  find  him,  p.  1 15.,  singing  in  the  last 
days  of  Harald,  who  died  936.  Excepting  Brage  Gamle,  who 
is  once  quoted  on  Odin,  p.  9.,  and  Eywindr,  who  lived  after 
"niiodolfr,  and  who  is  adduced  twice,  p.  13.  31.,  no  other 
scalld  is  referred  to.  The  poems  of  the  scallds  may  be  good 
authority  for  incidents  near  their  own  times,  but  can  be  only 
deemed  mere  popular  traditions  as  to  the  earlier  history  of  a 
barbarous  people,  Snorre's  other  authorities  are  geneidogies 
and  individual  narratives.  See  his  preface.  But  the  Icelandic 
genealogies  are  often  contradictory.  Their  most  veracious 
writers  are  rather  the  faithful  recorders  of  traditions,  usually 
true  in  substance,  but  as  usually  inaccurate,  than  the  selecting 
or  critical  compilers  of  authentic  history. 

22  Snorre  Yngl.  Saga,    c.  xlv.  p.  54.     This  part  of  England 

18 
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chronicler  notices  such  a  person  or  such  an  event,  c  H  A  P. 
Our  ancient  annalists  expressly  mark  the  year  787  ^  ^^^^\ 
as  the  date  of  the  first  aggressions  of  the  Northmen 
on  England  ",  which  is  subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
Ivar.  If,  therefore,  he  conquered  or  plundered 
any  where  in  Britain,  it  must  have  been  in  Scot- 
land, of  whose  early  history  we  have  no  correct  in- 
formation**, and  whose  coasts  were  most  likely  to 
be  the  first  attacked. 

But  from  the  state  and  habits  of  the  natives  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, we  might  have  expected  that  the  result 
would  have  been,  that  mutual  destruction  and  de- 
solation, which  would  in  time  have  consumed 
themselves  and  unpeopled  the  north.  Europe  had 
then  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  mischief  from 
such  men,  because  Charlemagne  had  just  raised  a 
formidable  Prankish  empire,  Egbert  had  conso- 
lidated the  Anglo-Saxon  power,  and  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  new  monarchies  that  were  absorbing 


the  Herverar  Saga  marks  to  be  Northumbria ;  and  gives  the 
same  dominion   to  his   grandson  Haralld  Hytjietand,  c  xix. 

p.  223. 

»  Sax.  Chron.  64. ;  Fl.  Wig.  280. ;  Ethelw.  839. ;  Malm.  16.; 
Hunt-  343. ;  Matt.  West.  282.,  and  several  others.  The  annals 
of  Ulster  do  not  mention  their  attacks  on  Ireland  earlier ;  but 
from  this  period  incessantly. 

^  The  northern  literati  place  Ivar  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  If  this  were  just  chronology,  he  might  have  been 
one  of  the  adventurers  that  came  among  the  Angles  into 
Northumbria  or  Mercia. 

As  the  Angles  and  Jutes  came  from  the  Danish  provinces  of 
Sleswick  and  Jutland,  their  ancient  memorials  might  have,  not 
unfaidy,  pretended  to  conquests  in  Britiun.  But  from  a  cri- 
tical comparison  of  some  of  the  most  authentic  of  the  ancient 
Icelandic  authorities,  I  am  satisfied  that  Ivar  Vidfadme  has 
been  placed  above  a  century  too  early. 
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K  their  own  little  sovereignties  to  extinguish  such  a 
restless  race.     But  such  are  the  unexpected  direc- 
tions which  the  course  of  human  agency  frequently 
takes,  that  at  this  very  period  those  dreadful  hur- 
ricanes  of  war  and  desolation  began  to  arise  in  the 
north,  which  afflicted  all  the  maritime  regions  of 
Europe  with  a  succession  of  calamities  for  above  a 
century.     As  it  exhibits  a  curious  picture  of  human 
nature  in  its  more  savage  energies,  and  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  romantic,  and  yet  authentic, 
history  of  one  man,  whose  transactions  have  not 
before  been  introduced  into  our  annals,   Ragnar 
Lodbrog,  it  is  important  to  take  an  enlarged  but 
calm  review  of  the  causes  that  produced  this  direc- 
tion, and  gave  such  an  effect  to  his  peculiar  position 
and  singular  propensities. 
y       In  every  country  whose  inhabitants  have  passed 
from  their  nomadic  or  wandering  condition  into  a 
settled  state,  the  cultivated  lands  become  gradually 
the  property  of  a  portion  only  of  the  communit}^ 
Their  first  occupiers  or  partitioners  transmit  them 
to  their  descendants  j  while  the  rest  of  society,  as 
it  multipliers,  must,  until  commerce  and  the  arts 
open  new  sources  of  employment  and  acquisitions, 
either  serve  the  proprietary  body  as  vassals  and  re- 
tainers, more  or  less  dignified  by  office,  title,   or 
birth  ;  or  as  labourers  more  or  less  servile ;  or  they 
must  float  loosely  in  life  without  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  their  desires  or  necessities.     This  unpro- 
vided  class  soon  arises  as  population  increases,  and 
augments  with  its  increase.     When  the  sub-divi- 
sions of  trade  and  manufactures  occur,  large  por- 
tions of  the  unprovided  are  absorbed  by  them ;  but 
still  many  remain,  in  every  age  and  country,  from 
the  rudest  to  the  most  civilised,  who  form  a  body 
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f  men  disposed  to  be  restless,  migratory,  enter-  CHAP, 
'rising,   and  ready  for  every  new  adventure,  or       ^^'* 

•impression,  which  the  flowing  accidents  oftime,  or 
the  rise  of  bold  and  active  original  characters  can 
present  to  them.      This  class  pursues  the  progress 

^  of  society  in  all  its  stages,  feeds  or  occasions  all  its 
wars,  seditions,  colonies,  and  migrations,  and  has 

,  repeatedly  shaken  the  happiness  of  the  more  civi- 
lised nations. 

It  seems  not  to  be  the  want  of  actual  food  on 
the  earth  which  creates  this  unprovided  body  j  for 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  nature  has,  in 
my  period,  produced  less  food  than  the  existing 
copulation  needed.  The  more  population  tends 
CO  press  upon  the  quantity  of  subsistence  in  any 
country,  the  more  it  also  tends  to  increase  it.  As 
he  pressure  begins,  the  activity  and  ingenuity 
>f  mankind  are  roused  to  provide  for  it  The 
powers  of  nature  have  hitherto  answered  to  their 
call,  and  rewarded  their  exertions  with  the  requisite 
supply.  Hence  increased  productibility  has  dways 
accompanied  increased  population,  and  still  attends 
it:  nor  have  we  yet  approached,  nor  probably  shall 
we  ever  reach  the  period  when  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  shall  fail  to  be 
equal  to  the  subsistence  that  is  needed.  New 
means  have  always  hitherto  unfolded  to  meet  new 
exigencies.  In  the  case  of  the  Northmen,  it  is  re- 
markable, that  although  every  act  of  plunder  was 
also  an  act  of  ravage,  and  more  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  were  destroyed  by  their 
depredations  than  were  either  carried  off  or  cour 
sumed ;  yet  the  numbers  of  both  the  plunderers 
and  plundered  increased  till  they  formed  well-peo- 
pled and  prosperous  communities. 
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This  unprovided  class  arises  from  the  impossibi- 
lity of  having  any  system  of  property  without  it 
These  systems  have  increased  population,  civi- 
lisation, general  prosperity,  and  individual  com- 
fort ;  but  they  are  always  multiplying  the  number 
of  those,  who  either  form  no  part  of  the  proprietary 
body,  or  whose  individual  portions  are  inferior  to 
the  demands  of  their  habits,  their  passions,  or  their 
necessities.  To  equalise  all  property,  would  not 
destroy  the  evil,  unless  wisdom  and  virtue  could  be 
made  equally  common.  Society  at  this  [moment 
presents  us,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  with  a  large 
unprovided  population.  A  similar  class  existed, 
though  under  different  habits,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, all  round  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea ;  and  it 
was  from  this  body  of  men  that  the  sea-kings  and 
vikingr  principally  emerged. 

This  unprovided  population  consisted  and  con- 
sists, not  of  the  poor  only,  but  also  of  many  from 
the  wealthier  classes  of  every  state.  In  every  age^ 
some  portions  of  the  families  of  all  the  rich  and 
great  have  been  as  unable  to  continue  the  state  and 
enjoyment  of  their'relations,  and  of  their  own  earlier 
days,  as  the  meaner  conditions  of  life  to  attain 
them.  The  one  become  the  leaders  of  the  other, 
and  both  alike  desire  adventures  and  employments, 
by  which  they  can  attain  the  property,  the  luxuries, 
or  the  distinctions  which  they  covet* 
x^In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  this  class  poured  themselves  on  Britain, 
and  the  numerous  petty  sovereignties  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  the  Danish  isles,  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  the  same  source.  Adventurers,  seeking  their 
fortune,  appear  to  have  landed  from  time  to  time 
on  various  parts  of  the  uninhabited  regions  and 
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islands  of  Scandinavia,  with  little  bands  of  inferior  chap. 
companies;  and  as  their  posterity  multiplied,  ^^^ 
levelled  the  forests,  drained  the  marshes,  and  culti- 
vated the  earth :  then  humble  kingdoms,  jarlls,  and 
nobility  appeared.  But  the  same  result,  in  time, 
pursued  them  here  which  had  driven  them  hither. 
All  the  lands  they  could  subject  to  human  culture 
became  appropriated ;  claims  of  individual  property 
became  fastened  on  the  parts  which  were  left 
untilled ;  and  unprovided  population  increased  in 
each,  who  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  rank  and 
comforts  which  the  rest  inherited. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighth  and  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  unprovided  population  of  the 
north  was  in  full  activity  among  their  Uttle  king- 
doms and  jarlldoms  in  every  part  of  the  Baltic. 
The  acquisition  of  property  by  violence  was  their 
object,  the  sea  their  road  to  it,  the  sword  their  in- 
strument, and  all  the  settled  habitations  which  they 
could  reach,  master,  or  surprise,  were  the  theatres 
of  their  enterprise.  The  invention  of  the  term  sea- 
king  satisfied  the  ambition  of  their  highest-bom 
chieftains ;  and  the  spoil  obtained  by  their  depre- 
dations, and  the  energies  necessary  to  be  exerted 
to  md^e  the  expeditions  successful,  gratified  their 
associates. 

But  the  vicinity  of  their  domestic  homes  for  a 
long  time  circumscribed  the  sphere  of  their  exer- 
tions. There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
had  advanced  beyond  the  Baltic,  till  that  individual 
to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  Ragnar  Lod- 
brog,  had  been  expelled  by  Harald  from  his  insular 
kingdom ;  and  becoming  himself  a  sea-king,  led 
his  fleet  of  depredators  successively  to  Friesland, 
Flanders,  the  British  idands,  and  to  France. 
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BOOK  We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  incidents  of  his 
v^jy*^.  youth  to  delineate  the  gradual  formation  of  Rag- 
nar*s  peculiar  character ;  but  we  can  trace  some  of 
the  circumstances  that  favoured  the  new  habit 
which  he  either  began  or  the  most  powerfully  pro- 
moted. His  father,  Sigurd,  was  a  Norwegian,  who 
had  married  the  Danish  princess,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  chief  Danish  island. "  His  spirit  of 
adventure  had  therefore  an  encouraging  example 
in  his  father's  elevation.  But  that  father  had  been 
opposed  by  the  king  of  Jutland  in  a  battle  in  which 
nearly  eleven  thousand  men  and  both  the  chieftains 
perished.  *"  On  this  fatal  result  tie  contending 
partisans  compromised  their  quarrel  by  raising  the 
sons  of  their  several  leaders  to  their  fathers*  thrones. 
Ragnar  was  made  king  of  the  isles,  and  Harald  of 
the  Danish  territory  in  Jutland.  But  this  arrange- 
ment was  too  pacific  to  last  long  in  such  a  turbulent 
age ;  and  the  friends  of  Harald  were  found  to  be 
numerous  enough  to  enable  him  to  expel  Ragnar 
from  his  sea-girt  kingdom.  This  warrior,  in  all  the 
pride  and  activity  of  his  youth,  was  driven  with  all 
his  followers  to  seek  that  provision  and  distinction 
on  the  ocean,  and  by  their  swords,  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  retain  on  their  domestic 
territory. 

If  Ragnar  had  been  a  common-minded  man  he 
would  have  been  but  a  common  plunderer,  and 
have  soon  fallen  in  the  usual  violent  deaths  of  battle 
or  punishment  which  most  pirates  at  last  undergo.. 
But  Denmark  was,  from  its  contiguity  to  the 
Frankish   kingdom    and  to   the  improving  conti^ 

2«  So  Snorre  states. 

^^  Ad.  Brem.  Alb.  Stad.  and  Aimoniusv 
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nental  Saxons,  the  most  civilised  country  of  the  C  ha  p. 
barbaric  north.  Its  monarchy  was  also  beginning  ^ 
to  arise.  Its  small  kingdoms  having  been  subdued 
or  absorbed  into  two,  and  these,  from  their  increas* 
ing  power  and  dignity,  being  more  cultivated  than 
formerly,  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  before  he  became  a 
sea-king,  had  obtained  the.  greatest  advantages  of 
education  which  the  Baltic  at  that  time  afibrded. 
Son  of  an  enterprising  Norwegian  and  of  a  Danish 
princess,  he  thus  united  in  himself  all  the  improve- 
ments which  Norway  and  Denmark  could  then 
confer.  His  great  natural  talents  thus  assisted,  he 
entered  upon  his  new  profession  with  a  distinction 
which  led  to  great  exploits.  The  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  a  previous  kingdom  fixed  large  objects  of 
ambition  in  his  mind ;  gave  him  at  his  outset  an  im- 
pressive and  dignified  character,  and  connected  him 
with  more  numerous  and  powerful  friends  and 
followers  than  any  ordinary  vikingr  could  influence 
or  command.  The  insular  nature  of  the  territory 
over  which  he  had  reigned  favoured  his  enterprises, 
and  he  soon  became  formidable  enough  to  compel 
his  land-rival  to  implore  the  succours  of  the  Frankish 
empire. 

But  this  event  became  only  another  impulse  to 
the  new  direction  which  Ragnar  was  insensibly 
giving  to  all  the  population  about  him.  That  the 
Franks  should  presume  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  his 
enemy,  was  an  ai&ont  that  fixed  in  his  heart  an  in- 
dignant resolution  to  avenge  himself  on  them.  This 
vindictive  feeling  led  him  out  of  the  Baltic  to  France 
itself;  and  though  he  could  not  dethrone  his  com- 
petitor at  home,  he  had  followers  enough  to  pene- 
trate to  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  to  afflict  France,  in 
its  then  quarrelling  state,  with  the  most  calamitous 
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BOOK  depredations.    The  peraonal  fame  which  he  gained 
^'      by  these  distant  expeditions  was  an  impressive  ap« 
peal  to  the  vanity  and  emulation  of  all  the  northern 
youth  ;  and  his  booty  tempted  the  most  selfish  to 
join  his  fleets  or  to  imitate  his  adventures. 

About  the  same  period  a  king  of  Norway, 
Harald  Harfagre,  unintentionally  contributed  to 
give  the  unprovided  population  and  ambitious  youth 
of  that  country  the  same  external  directicm  and  a 
new  impulse  to  pursue  it.  He  also  began  the 
system  of  subduing  in  Norway  all  its  petty  sove- 
reignties^  and  of  extirpating  piracy  within  his 
dominions.  Nothing  then  remained  in  Norway  for 
those  who  had  not  lands  or  property^  but  to  seek 
them  elsewhere.  Bands  of  adventurers  now  arose 
from  hence,  who  were  resolved  to  obtain  subsist- 
ence, plunder,  fame,  or  settlement  in  other  coun- 
tries by  their  swords.  And  one  of  these,  under  the 
command  c^Hrolfr  or  RoUo,  after  harassing  France 
with  desolation,  extorted  from  its  sovereign  the 
province  of  Normandy. 

From  the  operation  of  these  circumstances  as 
they  successively  occurred,  distant  expeditions,  for 
temporary  plunder,  vindictive  retaliations,  or  mili- 
tary colonisation,  became,  from  the  aid  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  regular  habits  of  the  active 
population  of  the  north.  We  have  mentioned  that 
in  787  the  fierce  visitors  first  appeared  in  England. 
By  the  year  800,  they  had  begun  to  molest  the 
Franks^;  and.  before  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
which  occurred  in  814,  they  had  even  reached  the 
Mediterranean. 

He  was  at  dinner  in  the  city  of  Narbonne  when 

28  So  the  ancient  Saxon  Latin  versifier  states.     Hist.  FVanc. 
Da  Chesne,  ii.  p.  164. 
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their  ships  came  in  sight  By  the  construction  of  c  H  A  P. 
the  vessels  and  the  agility  of  their  mariners,  he  ^^* 
knew  they  were  not  merchants.  He  rose  from  the 
table,  and  went  to  the  eastern  window  of  the  man- 
sion to  cont^nplate  them.  His  tears  fell  as  he 
gazed :  **  I  fear  not,"  he  exclaimed,  <<  that  they 
can  injure  me ;  but  I  weep  that  they  should  dare, 
in  my  life-time,  to  approach  my  coasts.  I  foresee 
the  misery  they  will  bring  on  my  descendimts."^ 

To  protect  his  empire  from  their  assaults,  he 
caused  ships  to  be  built  against  them  on  the  rivers 
which,  from  Gaul  and  Germany,  disembogue  their 
waters  into  the  Northern  Ocean.  *^  In  every  har- 
bour, and  at  the  mouth  oi  every  stream  wMch  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  ascend,  he  established  sta* 
tions  and  garrisons  to  preserve  the  endangered 
country.  Kept  off  by  his  active  genius,  they  sd- 
dom  molested  the  peace  of  his  dominions. 

His  son  Louis  attempted  the  policy  of  converting 
the  north  ;  he  invited  all  such  vikingr  as  approach^ 
ed  his  coast  to  accept  of  the  sacred  baptism.  As 
he  was  careful  that  the  initiated  should  leave  his 
court  laden  with  presents,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  came  in  haste  to  be  baptised  A  surly  excla- 
mation of  a  converted  chieftain  revealed  the  sin« 
cerity  of  the  new  Christians  and  the  utility  of  the 
prcgect  At  one  paschal  solemnity,  the  pretended 
penitents  were  so  numerous,  that  white  dresses 
could  not  be  procured  for  all  the  pagans ;  some 

^  The  monk  of  St.  Gall  has  transmitted  to  us  this  incident 
in  his  work,  de  Reb.  Car.  Magn.  ii.  p.  ISO. 

^  Egiohard,  p.  8.  Meyer,  in  his  Annals  of  Flfaid«ni,  men- 
tions that  the  emperor  stayed  some  time  at  Ghent,  on  accounl 
of  the  ships  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built  th^re  against  the 
Northmen. 
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BOOK  linen  of  the  clergy  was  cut  up  and  sewed  together, 
and  a  garment  thus  made  was  given  to  a  northern 
leader.  The  son  of  Odin  frowned  with  disdain. 
"  This  is  the  twentieth  time  that  I  have  ccine  to 
be  washed,  and  I  have  hitherto  always  received 
the  best  white  dresses;  this  vile  apparel  is  fit  only 
for  a  herdsman  ;  if  I  can  have  no  better  garment, 
I  disclaim  your  Christianity."  *' 

The  civil  wars  of  the  children  of  Louis  favoured 
the  subsequent  aggressions  of  the  vikingr."  The 
Frankish  princes  sent  an  embassy,  in  847,  to  the 
king  of  the  Northmen,  to  desire  peace,  and  to  an- 
nounce their  union."  But  such  an  embassy  was  as 
useless  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  petitioned 
any  single  wind  not  to  blow.  Every  habitable 
district  was  a  nursery  of  pirates ;  and  to  obtain  the 
forbearance  of  one  leader,  was  to  ensure  a  rich 
harvest  for  the  rest.  This  effect  seems  to  have 
been  experienced ;  for  in  this  same  year  we  read 
of  their  attacks  on  Brittany,  Aquitain,  and  Bour- 
deaux,  as  well  as  on  Dorestadt  and  the  Batavian 
island.  In  Aquitain  they  ravaged  successfully; 
"because,"  says  Ademar,  "the  chiefs  were  de- 
stroying each  other  in  their  warfare,  and  because 
the  people  had  no  fleet  to  protect  their  coasts." 
The  list  of  districts  which  they  afflicted  is  very 
copious.  ^  They  also  attacked  Spain  near  Cadiz, 
fought  three  battles  with  the  Moors,  and,  when 
Abderrahman  provided  a  fleet  to  oppose  them,  they 
lefl  the  country,  full  of  plunder.** 

»>  Sax.  GaU.  p.  134. 

^  See  Chron.  FontaneU.  and  the  Ann.  Bertinin.  and  Frag. 
Hist.  Brit,  in  Bouquet's  Recueil,  v.  7. 
w  Miroi  ap.  Deplom.  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
^  See  1  Langb.  554.  ^  Mariana. 
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Of  all  the  sesukings  and  vikingr  who  roamed  the  C  H  a  p. 
ocean  in  the  ninth  century,  the  man  whose  life  and 
death  had  the  most  disastrous  effects  on  England 
was  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  whose  quida,  or  death-song, 
has  been  long  venerated  for  its  antiquity,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  genius.**  The  learned  of  the  North 
have  usually  quoted  it  as  his  own  composition*^,  al- 
though one  would  ascribe  it  to  his  wife,  who  was  also 
a  famous  scalld  or  poetess.  ^  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  pieces  of  northern  literature ;  expresses  ex- 
actly the  manners  of  those  times ;  and,  compared 
with  the  other  histories  and  traditions  that  have 
been  preserved  concerning  him,  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  most  simple,  probable,  and  consistent 
incidents.  As  his  death,  the  approach  of  which  it 
ends  with  intimating,  was  the  cause  of  that  disas- 
trous invasion  which  shook  Alfred  from  his  throne, 
it  merits  the  consideration  of  the  English  reader, 
in  those  parts  which  concern  the  British  islands. 

Ragnar  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Saxon 
annalists ;  because,  while  they  commemorate  the 
invasions  of  the  Northmen  during  his  life,  they  sel- 
dom notice  the  commander.  But  the  Frankish 
chronicles  expressly  mention  him  in  that  aggres- 
sion in  845,  in  which  he  even  penetrated  as  far  up 
the  Seine  as  Paris.  He  began  by  ravaging  the 
isles  of  the  sea ;  thence  proceeded  to  Rouen,  and 
finding  no  effective  resistance,  he  left  his  ships, 

^  The  most  complete  edition  for  the  use  of  the  English 
reader  of  the  Lodbrokar  Quida  is  that  edited  by  Johnstone 
in  1782.  But  as  his  English  translation  is  not  a  literal  one,  a 
more  exact  version  is  attempted  of  the  passages  quoted  in  the 
text. 

^  As  Wormius,  Bartholin,  Stephanius,  and  others.  It  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  north  for  their  kings  to  celebrate  their 
own  actions.  ®^  So  Torfaeus  intimates. 
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BOOK  and  his  warriors  spread  orer  the  country.  Invited 
onward  by  the  general  consternation,  they  advanc- 
ed to  Paris  on  Ea8ter-£ve.  The  next  day  they 
entered  the  city,  and  found  it  deserted  by  its  inha- 
bitants. They  destroyed  the  monastary  of  St. 
Germains,  when  a  present  from  the  king  of  seven 
thousand  pounds  induced  them  to  desist  from 
their  ravages.  ~  The  attacks  of  his  son  Biom,  in 
843,  are  also  recorded.  ^  His  name  of  Lothbroc 
occurs  in  our  chroniclers  at  his  death ;  but  they 
were  ignorant  of  his  true  history,  which  is  stated  in 
none  of  our  old  documents,  except  in  the  ancient 
Anglo-Norman  poem  of  Denis  Pyramis.  ^*  His 
death,  as  justly  stated  in  the  Icelandic  remains, 

^  Chron.  Fontanel. ;  7  Bouq.  p.  41. ;  Chron.  Vezel.  p.  271. ; 
Mirac,  Racher.  p.  361. ;  and  Aimonius,  p.  350.  Pet.  Olaus, 
1  Langb.  109.  See  also  Ann.  Bertin.  and  Amm.  Mirac,  S* 
Germ. 

^  Frag.  Hist,  Brit.  7  Bouq.  p.  4*6.  The  chronicles  which 
mention  Biom's  expeditions  are  very  numerous.  See  Pontop. 
Gest.  Dan. 

4^  It  is  so  extraordinary  to  find  this  in  an  Anglo-Norman 
rhimer's  work,  that  I  quote  the  passage  in  the  original,  as  it 
has  never  been  observed  or  printed  before.  He  is  here  called 
Lothbroc,  and  his  three  sons,  Yngar,  Hulbe,  and  Berin,  for 
Inguar,  Ubba,  and  Beom. 

Cil  Lothebroc  e  ses  treis  fiz 

Furent  de  tute  gent  haiz ; 

Kar  uthlages  furent  en  mer ; 

Unques  ne  fuierent  de  rober. 

Tuz  jurs  vesquirent  de  rapine  ; 

Tere  ne  cuntree  veisine 

N*est  pres  d'els  ou  il  a  larun, 

N'ensent  feit  envasiun. 

De  ceo  furent  si  enrichez, 

Amuntez  et  amanantez. 

Qu*il  aveient  grant  annee 

De  gent ;  e  mult  grant  assemble ; 
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happened  in  Northumbria.  In  opposition  to  his  C  H  A  P. 
wife  Aslauga's  counsel  he  built  two  ships  of  a  size  ™' 
which  the  North  had  never  beheld  before ;  he  filled 
them  with  soldiers,  and  sailed  along  the  Scottish 
coast  to  England,  which  he  selected  to  be  the 
theatre  of  his  exertions.  ^  The  triumphs  of  these 
royal  pirates  had  been  obtained  by  the  celerity  of 
their  retreats,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of  their  attacks. 
It  was  not  their  competency  to  overcome  the  force 
which  any  country  could  embody  against  them, 
that  made  them  so  successful ;  but  their  ability  in 
their  light  ships  of  attacking  before  it  could  be  col- 
lected, or  of  eluding  it  when  too  formidable.  These 
spacious  ships  tended  to  deprive  Ragnar  of  this  ad- 
vantage and  thereby  produced  his  fate. 

Too  large  for  the  ignorant  navigation  of  that 
period,  these  vessels  were  soon  wrecked  on  the 
English  shore.  Thrown  on  the  coast  of  enemies, 
without  means  of  return,  Ragnar  had  no  choice  but 
to  dare  his  fortune,  which  his  pride  also  counselled. 
He  moved  forward  as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  shore, 
to  plunder  and  ravage,  either  disdaining  to  recollect 
that  his  small  band  would  soon  be  confronted  by 
superior  strength,  or  hoping  to  deter  any  hostility 
by  the  boldness  of  his  measures. 

Ella,  at  that  time,  was  king  of  Deira,  and  with 
the  force  of  his  kingdom  marched  up  to  the  fearless 

Qu'il  aveient  en  lur  companye 
Kant  erronent  oth  lur  navye. 
Destrut  en  aveient  meint  pais ; 
Meint  poeple  destrut  et  occis : 
Nule  contree  lez  la  mer 
Ne  seput  d'els  ja  garder. 

Den.  Pyr.  MSS.  DomiU  xi.  p.  12. 
♦2  2  Langb.  227.    Torfaeus,  Hist.  Norv. 
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BOOK  vikingr ;  a  fierce,  though  unequal  conflict  ensued. 

1  -  '_  t  Ragnar,  clothed  in  the  garments  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  beloved  Aslauga,  at  their  parting, 
four  times  pierced  the  ranks^f  £Ila,  but  his  friends 
fell  one  by  one  around  him»  and  he  at  last  was 
taken  prisoner  alive. 

Ella  obeyed  the  impulse  of  barbarian  resent- 
ment, and  doomed  his  illustrious  prisoner  to  perish 
with  lingering  pain  in  a  dungeon,  stung  by  venom- 
ous snakes.  ^ 

The  Quida  celebrates  the  depredations  of  Ragnar 
on  various  countries,  from  the  Baltic  to  England, 
and  on  Flanders.  It  presents  to  us  a  view  of  one 
of  the  dreadful  states  of  society  in  which  our  species 
have  lived.  Every  incident  is  triumphantly  de- 
scribed with  the  imagery  of  death,  and  tiie  revolting 
circumstances  attending  human  slaughter  are  re- 
collected with  exultation.  Such  were  the  people 
for  whom  the  author  composed  this  death-song, 
that,  not  content  with  equalling  the  pleasures  of 
war  to  social  festivity,  and  with  remembering,  with- 
out remorse,  its  destruction  of  youthfid  happiness**; 

^  2  Langb.  277.  Saxo  has  been  thought  to  place  Ella  in 
Lreland,  but  whoerer  reads  the  pages  176,  177,  carefully,  will 
see  that  he  speaks  of  England.  The  Icelandic  authors  unani- 
mously station  him  in  Northumbria.  This  fact  ascertains  the 
time  of  Ragnar's  death ;  for  Ella  usurped  the  Northumbrian 
crown  in  862,  and  perished  867;  therefore  between  these 
years  Ragnar  must  have  expired.  The  English  chroniclers 
acknowledge  that  Lodbrog  was  killed  in  England ;  but  so  im- 
perfectly was  the  Northumbrian  history  known  to  them,  that 
for  the  true  history  of  Ragnar's  fote,  they  substitute  two  con- 
tradictory tales.  See  Matt.  West.  314?— S16.  and  Bromton, 
802. 

^  ^*  Delightful  was  the  work  at  Sky,  as  when  the  damsels 
bring  thcAdne."  St.  18.  «  Pleasant  was  it  at  Ma's  Straits,  as 
when  the  wine-bearing  Nioruns  hand  the  warm  streams.'* 
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he  even  extols  it  as  rivalling  one  of  the  sweetest  CHAP, 
hours  of  life ;  "  Was  it  not  like  that  hour  when  ^  J"' 
my  bright  bride  I  seated  by  me  on  the  couch  ?  '*  ^ 
M^at  must  have  been  the  characters  and  the  trans- 
actions  of  that  nation,  in  which  the  conversation 
and  sympathy  of  love,  were  felt  to  be  but  as  charm- 
ing  as  a  battle ! 

We  may  concede  to  the  historical  traditions  of 
the  North,  and  to  the  chroniclers  of  other  nations, 
that  Ragnar  Lodbrog  depredated  with  success  on 
various  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  British  islands,  on 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  coasts  round  the  Baltic.  ^ 
We  may  admit  that  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
lives  become  models  to  their  contemporaries;  and 
that  his  activity  and  genius  were  fitted  to  give  cele- 
brity to  bloodshed,  and  dignity  to  plunder.  "  Fifty 
and  one  times,''  as  his  Quida  asserts,  <<  his  mes- 
senger, the  spear,  may  have  announced  the  distant 
enterprise/*  But  it  would  be  an  extravagant 
aggrandisement  of  his  fame,  to  attribute  to  him  all 
the  horrors,  which  Northern  piracy  poured  upon 
Europe  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is 
indeed  a  coincidence  with  his  life,  that  till  he  lived, 
few  and  rare  were  the  aggressions  of  the  sea-king 


**  In  the  morning  I  saw  struck  down 
The  fair-hair*d  woer  of  the  maiden, 
And  him  whose  converse  was  so  sweet  to  the  widow." 

St.  19. 
^  Stanza  19,  and  see  Stanza  24. 

^  We  may  refer  to  Saxo,  1.  ix.  p.  169.  177.  with  Stepha- 
nius's  notes ;  to  the  Icelandic  fragment,  in  2  Langb.  270.  280. ; 
to  the  Ragnar  Saga;  and  to  Torfseus,  in  his  Series  Dan.  and 
his  Hist.  Norveg.  for  the  northern  account  of  the  particiilar 
transactions  of  Ragnar.  Johannes  Magnus,  and  Locoenius, 
also  mention  his  history. 
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BOOK  and  the  vikingr,  beyond  the  northern  Hellespont  ^ 
'^'  But  though  he  gave  to  the  storm  of  depredation  a 
new  direction;  yet  when  he  had  once  burst  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  Baltic ;  when  he  had  once 
crossed  new  oceans,  and  thrown  the  beam  of  glory 
round  his  course,  we  may  believe  that  adventurers 
swarmed  from  every  coast,  eager  to  track  his  way. 
It  is  certain  that  after  his  life,  new  heroes  appeared 
every  year,  and  the  seas  were  burthened  witli 
ever-succeeding  fleets  of  such  greedy  and  ruthless 
savages. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Ragnar  to  have  a  numerous 
posterity^,  and  all  his  passions  were  infused  into  his 
children,  whom  he  educated  to  be  sea-kings  like 
himself.  But  as  our  history  is  concerned  with  his 
English  exploits  only,  we  will  state  them  from  his 
Quida,  in  its  own  language,  and  in  the  succession 
in  which  they  are  there  placed. 

The  Quida  begins  with  Ragnar*s  attempt  on 
Gothland,  by  which  he  obtained  his  wife  Thora. 
This  expedition,  and  others  in  Eyra-sound,  or  the 
Baltic ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina ;  at  Helsingia» 
in  the  bay  of  Finland  ;  and  against  Herrauthr,  his 
wife-s  father;  at  Scarpey,  in  Norway;  at  Uller 
Akri,  near  Upsal ;  at  the  Indoro  Isles,  in  the  bay 
of  Drontheim  ;  and  on  the  island  of  Bomholm,  oc- 
cupy the  first  nine  stanzas.  After  these  exploits 
the  searking  comes  nearer  to  the  British  shores,  and 

^  The  Baltic  is  called  by  some  the  Hellespont ;  as  by  He- 
velius,  in  the  Dedic.  to  his  Selenographia.  The  use  of  this 
word  has,  I  think,  sometimes  misled  Northern  authors  to  cany 
some  oi  their  heroes  towards  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont  of 
Homer. 

^  According  to  Saxo,  he  had  ten  sons  by  his  three  wiveSr 
p.  169,  170.  172,  The  Ragnar  Saga,  ap.  Torfeus,  S4«,  347., 
gives  their  mothers  differently  from  Saxo. 
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begins   his   southern  ravages  with   an  attack  on  CHAP. 
Flanders.     This  is  followed  by  a  bold  invasion  of  i  J^J^ 
England^  in  which  he  boasts  of  the  death  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Waltliiofr. 

We  hewed  with  our  swords 

Hundreds,  I  declare  lay 

Round  the  horses  of  the  Island-rocks, 

At  the  English  promontory. 

We  sailed  to  the  battle 

Six  days  before  the  hosts  fell. 

We  chanted  the  mass  of  the  spears 

With  the  uprising  sun. 

Destiny  was  with  our  swords : 

Walthiofr  fell  in  the  tumult.^ 

Conflicts  at  Perth,  and  on  the  Orkneys,  are 
then  exultingly  sung:  another  occurs  afterwards 
in  England. 

Hard  came  the  storm. on  the  shield 

Till  they  fell  prone  to  the  earth 

On  Northumbria's  land. 

On  that  morning  was  there 

Any  need  for  men  to  stimulate 

The  sport  of  Hillda,  where  the  sharp 

Lightnings  bit  the  helmed  skull  ? 

Was  it  not  as  when  the  young  widow 

On  my  seat  of  pre-eminence  I  saluted.^ 

Exploits  at  the  Hebrides ;  in  Ireland ;  at  an- 
other coast,  where  «  the  thorn  of  the  sheath  glided 
to  the  heart  of  Agnar/'  his  son ;  at  the  Isle  of 
Sky ;  and  in  the  bay  of  Ila,  on  the  Scottish  coast, 
are  triumphantly  narrated.  Another  stanza  fol- 
lows,  which  seems  to  make  Lindisfarne  the  locality 
of  the  battle : 

We  had  the  music  of  swords  in  the  morning 

For  our  sport  at  Lindis-eyri 

With  three  kingly  heroes.  


^  Lod.  Quid.   St.  11.  John.  p.  14.  ^  SL  15.  p.  18« 
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Many  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf; 

The  hawk  plucked  the  flesh  with  the  wild  beasts ; 

Few  ought  therefore  to  rejoice 

That  they  came  safe  from  the  battle. 

Ira*s  blood  into  the  sea 

Profusely  fell ;  into  the  clear  wave.  ^* 

He  next  records  his  expedition  on  the  British 
isle  of  Anglesey : 

Hie  swords  bit  the  shields ; 

Red  with  gold  resounded 

The  steel  on  the  clothes  of  Hillda. 

They  shall  see  on  Aungol's  Eyri, 

In  the  ages  hereafter, 

How  we  to  the  appointed  play 

Of  heroes  advanced. 

Red  were  on  the  distant  cape 

The  flying  dragons  of  the  river  that  gave  wounds.  ^ 

After  two  stanzas  of  eulogy  on  battles,  he  be- 
gins to  commemorate  his  disastrous  change  of  for- 
tunes, and  avows  that  itwas  unexpected  to  him: 

It  seems  to  me,  from  experience, 

That  we  follow  the  decrees  of  the  fates. 

Few  escape  the  statutes  of  the  natal  goddesses. 

Never  did  I  believe  that  from  Ella 

The  end  of  my  life  would  come, 

When  I  strewed  the  bloody  slaughter, 

And  urged  my  planks  on  the  lakes. 

Largely  we  feasted  the  beasts  of  prey 

Along  the  bays  of  Scotland.  ^^ 

But  he  consoles  himself  with  his  belief  in  his 
pagan  mythology : 

It  delights  me  continually 
That  the  seats  of  Baldor's  father 
I  know  are  strewed  for  guests. 
We  shall  drink  ale  immediately 
From  the  large  hollowed  sculls. 

»»  St.  20.  p.  24.  »2  St.  21.  p.  24.         *»  St.  24.  p.  2?. 
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toulhs  grieve  not  at  death  r  w  a  n 

In  the  mansions  of  dread  Fiolner.  jli;    * 

I  come  not  with  the  words  of  fear 
Into  the  hall  of  Vithris," 

He  animates  his  spirit  as  the  adders  sting  him, 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  children,  as  if  he  an* 
ticipated  their  fierce  revenge  for  his  sufferings  : 

Here  would  for  me 

All  the  sons  of  Aslauga,  ^^ 

The  bright  brands  of  Hillda  awake 

If  they  knew  but  the  danger 

Of  our  encounter. 

What  a  number  of  snakes 

FuU  of  venom  strike  me  I 

I  gained  a  true  mother  for  my  children. 

That  they  might  have  brave  hearts.  ^ 

His  strength  decreases  as  he  sings :  he  feels  ad- 
vancing  death,  yet  seems  to  catch  a  gleam  of  plea- 
sure  from  the  hopes  of  the  vengeance  which  his 
children  will  inflict : 

It  flows  to  my  inheritance ; 

Grim  dangers  surround  me  from  the  adder ; 

Vipers  dwell  in  the  palace  of  my  heart  — 

We  hope  that  soon  the  staff 

Of  Vithris  will  stand  in  Ella's  breast. 

My  sons  must  swell 

That  their  father  has  been  thus  conquered. 

«  St.  25.  p.  28.  " 

^  We  have  a  specimen  of  the  traditions  of  the  Norwegians 
concerning  this  lady,  in  Torfseus.  He  says  that  in  Spangareid, 
an  isthmus  in  Norway,  the  greatest  part  of  her  history  remains 
uncomipted.  The  people  of  this  region  relate  from  the  ac- 
counts of  their  ancestors,  that  a  golden  harp  came  on  shore  in 
a  small  bay  near  them,  in  which  was  found  a  little  girl.  She 
was  brought  up ;  afrerwards  kept  sheep ;  became  famed  for  her 
beauty;  married  a  Danish  king,  and  was  called  Otlauga.  They 
show  a  hill,  called  Otlauga's  hill.  The  bay  is  named  Gull- 
Siken,  or  golden  bay;  and  the  stream  near  this  is  called 
Kraaka-becker,  or  the  rivulet  of  Kraaka.  Torf.  ser.  Reg.  p.  35. 
Kraka  was  one  of  this  lady's  names.  ^  St«  26.  p.  SO. 
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Must  not  the  valiant  youths 
Forsake  their  repose  for  us.^^ 

The  recoflection  of  his  own  exploits  ^ves  a  mo- 
mentary impulse  of  new  vigour,  and  the  number 
slnnoimces  the  ferocious  activity  of  his  sea-king  life : 

Fifty  and  one  times  have  I 

Caird  the  people  to  the  appointed  battles 

By  the  waming-spear-messenger. 

Little  do  I  believe  that  of  men 

There  will  be  any 

Kingy  more  famous  than  ourself. 

When  young  I  grasped  and  reddened  my  spear. 

The  .^ir  must  invite  us ; 

I  will  die  without  a  groan.  ^^ 

As  the  fatal  instant  presses  on,  he  rouses  himself 
to  expire  with  those  marks  of  exultation  which  it 
was  the  boast  of  this  fierce  race  to  exhibit : 

We  desire  this  end. 

The  Disir  goddesses  invite  me  home. 

As  if  from  the  hall  of  him  rejoicing  in  spoils. 

From  Odin,  sent  to  me. 

Glad  shall  I  with  the  Asae 

Drink  ale  in  my  lofty  seat. 

The  hours  of  my  life  glide  away 

But  laughing  I  will  die.^^ 

The  sovereign  that  arose  with  sufficient  ability 
to  meet  and  change  the  crisis  which  these  new 
habits  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  were  bringing 
on  Europe,  was  Alfred  the  Great,  the  son  of  Ethel- 
wulph,  and  grandson  of  Egbert. 

»7  St  27.  p.  80.  *8  St.  28.  p.  32. 

^^  St.  29.  p.  32.  Torfaeus  supposes  two  other  Lodbrogs.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  dividing  the  same  person  into  three 
parts.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  the  subject  of 
the  Quida,  is  the  person  whom  Ella  of  Northumbria  destroyed 
between  862  and  867,  and  w^ose  children,  in  revenge,  executed 
that  invasion  which  destroyed  the  octarchy  of  England,  and 
dethroned  Alfred  for  a  time. 
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CHAR  IV. 


The  Reign  of  Ethelwulph.  —  Invasion  of  the  Northmen.  — 
Birth  qfAhTKEDthe  Great. -^  His  Travels.  — Etublwvlfh's 
Deposition. 

nnHE  death  of  Egbert,   in  836,  checked  for  a  CHAP, 
while  the  ascendancy  of  the  West  Saxon  power,  ^    ^^'    . 
because  his  sceptre  descended  to  an  inferior  hand  836—856. 
in  his  son  Ethelwulph.    This  prince,  who  from  the  ^%^ 
failure  of  other  issue  became  his  successor,  was  education, 
then  a  monk.     Educated  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  by  Helmstan  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  he  had 
shared  at  first  in  his  father's  warlike  toils.    In  823, 
he  had  marched  with  Alstan  into  Kent  after  the 
defeat  of  Mercia,  and  was  appointed  by  his  father 
king  of  that  country  ^  but  the  passive  timidity  of 
his  disposition  alienated  him  from  an  ambitious  life, 
and  he  returned  to  his  preceptor,  who  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  care  of  Swithin,  a  prior  of  the  mona- 
stery at  Winchester.      From  Swithin   the  prince 
received  not  only  instruction,  but  also  the  monastic 
habit,  and  by  his  first  master  was  appointed  a  sub- 
deacon.^ 

The"  quiet  seclusion  which  Ethelwulph's  slow 
capacity  and  meek  temper  coveted,  was  not  re- 
fused to  him  by  Egbert,  because  another  son  pro- 
mised to  perpetuate  his  lienage.  ^      But  life  is  a 

'  There  is  a  charter  of  Egbert,  dated  823)  in  which  he  says 
of  Ethelwulph,  <'  quern  regem  constituimus  in  Cantia."  Thorpe, 
Reg.  RoE  p.  22. 

^•Rudbome  Hist.  Mag.  Winton.  lib.  iii.  c.  I.  p.  199.,  pub- 
lished in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  —  Malmsbury  Pontif. 
p.  24'2.  Wallingf.  532.  No  good  document  authorises  us  to 
lay  that  he  was  made  a  bishop. 

'  The  expressions  of  the  chroniclers  are  in  general  mere  ne- 
gatives, implying  that  Egbert  left  no  other  heir ;  but  the  extract    - 
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BOOK  mysterious  gift,  which  vanishes  at  the  will  of  other 
jV-  ,  agencies,  whose  operations  we  cannot  trace,  whose 
power  we  cannot  limit  The  destined  heir  of  Eg- 
bert's dignity  was  in  the  tomb  before  his  father, 
and  this  catastrophe  invested  Etlielwulph  with  an 
importance  which  his  natural  character  could  never 
have  obtained.  He  became  what  Egbert  had  been, 
the  only  existing  descendant  of  Cer^c,  the  revered 
ancestor  of  the  West  Saxon  princes.  This  casualty 
made  the  accession  of  Ethelwulph  an  object  of  po- 
pular desire ;  but  though  sovereigns  had  often  at 
will  descended  from  the  throne  to  the  cloister,  it 
was  less  easy  to  quit  the  cloister  for  the  throne- 
The  papal  dispensation  was  first  wanted  to  release 
Ethelwulph  from  his  sacerdotal  engagement;  on  its 
arrival  he  assumed  the  crown  of  Egbert.  * 

His  indolent,  mild,  and  weak  mind*  was  not 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  but  he  en- 
joyed the  great  advantage  which  was  capable  of 
counteracting  the  ill  effects  of  his  inability,  a  wise 
and  vigorous  minister.  Alstan,  the  bishop  of 
Sherborne,  had  possessed  the  favour  of  Egbert,  and 
on  his  death  became  the  political  and  military  tutor 
of  Ethelwulph :  he  was  powerful,  warlike  and  in- 
telligent.    He  had  the  good  and  rare  fortune  to 

which  Leland  has  translated,  ex  Chronico  quodam  Vilodunensi 
Anglicis  rithmis  scripto,  explicitly  says,  Atwulphus  rex  Eg- 
bert! filius  secundus.     Collectanea,  vol.  iii.  p.  219. 

*  Wallingford,  5S2.  The  name  of  this  king  has  been  disfi- 
gured by  that  variety  of  orthography  which  prevailed  at  this 
time,  and  oflen  confuses  history.  Ethelwulphus,  Ethulfus, 
Athulfus^  Adulfus,  Aithulfus,  Adhelwlfus,  Athelwlfus^  At- 
wulfus. 

^  Malmsbury's  expressions  are,  natura  lenis  et  qui  sub  quiete 
degere  quam  multis  provinciis  imperitare  njalfet  —  crassioris  et 
hebetis  ingenii.  p.  37.  —  mansuetoris  ingenii  —  segnem»  p.  2^7* 
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enjoy  his  preferments  foi-  fifty  years.  He  endea-  chap. 
voured  to  rouse  the  king  to  those  exertions  which  .  J^'^ 
his  dignity  made  a  duty*  He  provided  supplies 
for  his  exchequer,  and  he  laboured  to  organise  a 
military  force.  His  wise  measures,  though  some- 
times baffled  by  an  incompetent  execution,  and  by 
the  suddenness  of  aggressions,  which  no  vigilance 
could  prevent,  had  the  general  success  of  punish- 
ing many  insults,  and  of  preserving  the  country 
from  a  permanent  conquest.  ^ 

Nothing  is  more  curious  nor  more  interesting 
in  history  than  to  remark  that  when  great  political 
exigencies  evolve,  which  threaten  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  civil  society,  they  are  usually  as 
much  distinguished  by  the  rise  of  ftublime  charac- 
ters, with  genius  and  ability  sufficient  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  even  to  convert  its  disas- 
ters to  benevolent  issues.  One  of  these  extraordi- 
nary persons  was  Alfred  the  Great,  and  considered 
with  regard  to  the  time  of  his  appearance,  the  great 
ends  which  he  achieved,  and  ihe  difficulties  under 
which  he  formed  himself,  no  historical  character 
can  more  justly  claim  our  attention  and  admiration 
than  our  venerated  king. 

Ethel wuLPH  had  married  Osberga,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oslac,  a  man  mentioned  with  an  epithet  of 
celebrity,  and  the  king's  cup-bearer.  Oslac  had 
sprung  from  the  chieftain,  who,  in  the  time  of  Cer- 
dic,  had  obtained  the  Isle  of  Wight  ^     After  three 

^  Though  Alstan  had  stripped  his  monastery  of  some  of  its 
advantages,  our  William,  in  his  history,  p.  37v  and  his  Gest. 
pont.  247.,  commemorates  him  with  an  encomium  which  is  libe- 
ral and  strongly  featured. 

^  Asser  de  rebus  gestis  JElfredi,  p-  4.  ed.  Ox.  1722.  Oslac 
was  alive  at  his  grand8on*s  birth ;  for  he  signed  a  charter  as  the 
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BOOK  elder  sons,  Osberga  was  delivered  of  Alfred,  at 
'^*  Wantage,  in  Berkshire.  *  She  is  highly  extdiied 
for  her  piety  and  understanding  j  but  Ae  education 
of  Alfred  must  have  lost  the  benefit  of  her  talents, 
because  his  father  married  another  lady  before  the 
sixth  year  of  his  childhood  had  expired.  She  is 
said  to  have  given  him  to  Swithin,  the  preceptor 
of  his  father,  to  be  taught*  The  bishop  may 
have  nurtured  or  infused  that  habitual  piety  for 
which  Alfred  was  remarkable }  but  was  unquestion- 
ably unfit  for  the  office  of  literary  tutor,  as  Alfi-ed 
passed  his  childhood  without  knowing  how  to 
read. 

Their  successes  in  France,  having  enlarged  the 
norizon  of  the  Northmen's  ambition,  every  new 
aggression  on  England  became  more  formidable 
than  the  preceding.  In  851,  they  first  ventured  to 
winter  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  *®  This  was  a  new 
ffira  in  their  habits.  Their  ancient  custom  had 
been  to  pirate  abroad  in  the  summer,  but  to  return 
with  the  autumn.  But  Ragnar's  success  in  France 
had  increased  their   daring,   and  enlarged  their 


ambassador  of  Ethelwulph,  which  the  king  of  Mercia  gave  to 
Croyland  in  851.    Ingulf,  p.  15. 

^  Asser,  p.  8.,  adds,  that  the  country  was  called  Berroc 
scire  a  berroc  silva  ubi  buxus  abundantissime  nascitur. 

*  Rudbome  Hist.  mag.  p.  207.  There  is  a  beautiful  MS.  on 
St.  Swithin,  written  by  Lantfredus  in  the  tenth  century,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Bib.  Reg.  xv.  c.  7*  But  it  contains  an  account 
of  his  miracles  only,  to  justify  his  canonisation  in  the  reign 
of  Edgar.  One  part  is  a  curious  Latin  alphabetical  or  acrostic 
hymn. 

'^  Sax.  Chron.  74u  Asser,  p.  5.»  places  the  winter  residence 
in  Shepey  Isle ;  but  the  printed  Chronicle  dates  their  first  win- 
tering in  Shepey  in  854k  The  MSS.  Sax,  Chron.  Tib.  B.  4. 
has  855. 
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views.     They  had  now  formed  the  daring  project  chap. 
of  remaining  in  the  countries  which  they  insulted.    ^    ^^'   , 

In  the  spring  they  attempted  against  the  Anglo-  g52. 
Saxons  the  most  serious  invasion  which  England 
had  yet  experienced.  Their  numbers,  perhaps  the 
result  of  a  confederation,  were  superior  to  any  pre- 
ceding attack.  They  entered  the  Thames  with  350 
ships,  plundered  Canterbury  and  London,  and 
marched  into  Mercia.  The  names  of  all  their 
chieftains  are  not  mentioned  ;  but  as  Ragnar  Lod- 
brog  was  now  in  fiill  activity,  he  may  have  led  or 
aided  the  invaders. 

Mercia  had  been  governed  by  Withtlaf  till  838. 
His  son  and  wife  reached  the  tomb  before  him,  and 
he  buried  them  by  the  side  of  Etheldritha,  the 
daughter  of  Ofia.  She  had  sheltered  him  from  the 
pursuit  of  Egbert,  and  his  grateful  feelings  were  so 
ardent,  that  when  he  heard  of  her  death,  his  grief 
confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
afterwards  that  he  was  withdrawn  from  her  grave. 
His  brother  Bertulph  succeeded,  and  signalised  his 
reign  by  favouring  the  assassination  of  his  brother's 
grandson  ;  his  own  son  was  the  murderer ;  love  of 
power  was  the  cause.  Bertulph  was  king  of 
Mercia,  when  the  Northern  warriors  entered  his 
dominions " ;  he  endeavoured  to  repel  them,  but 
was  defeated.  ^^ 

The  Northmen  after  this  victory  turned  south- 
ward  and  entered  Surry.  The  West-Saxons  col- 
lected under  Ethelwulph  and  his  son  Ethalbald, 
and  at  Aclea,  a  field  of  oaks,  the  two  nations  met, 
and  a  battle  ensued,  which  the  desperate  courage 

'^  Ingulf,  11.     Sax.  Chron.  74.    Mr.  Hume  erroneouBly  says 
that  Brichtric  governed  Mercia  at  this  period,  p.  7L 
"  Sax.  Chron.  74.    Flor.  Wig.  295. 
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BOOK  ofbotharmiesmade  long  and  very  deadly.  Itwasnot 
.  'y*^  until  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  invaders  had  perished, 
that  they  lost  their  ground.  The  English  at  last 
triumphed:  the  battle  was  so  destructive,  that 
Asser,  who  lived  in  the  period  when  the  Northmen 
maintained  the  most  fUrious  contests,  yet  attests 
that  so  great  a  slaughter  of  the  invaders  had  never 
been  known  before  that  day,  or  during  his  expe- 
rience since. " 

The  Earl  of  Devonshire  had  already  defeated 
them  at  Wenbury  in  that  county,  and  ^thelstan, 
the  subordinate  king  of  Kent,  with  the  earl  Ealhere, 
had  enjoyed  a  similar  success  at  Sandwich,  where 
nine  of  their  ships  were  taken.  ^^ 

1^  Asser,  p.  6.  Voltaire  has  strangely  confounded  this  in- 
vasion with  Uiat  against  Ethelred,  above  a  century  later.  He 
says,  **  On  pretend  qu'en  85%  ils  remont^rent  la  Tamise  avec 
trois  cens  voiles.  Les  Anglais  ne  se  difendcrent  mieux  que  les 
Francs.  Ws  payerent  comme  eux  leurs  vainqueurs.  Un  roi 
nomm^  Etkelbert  suivit  le  malheureux  exemple.de  Charles  le 
chauve.  VL  donna  de  Vargentr  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs.  Oeuvret 
completes,  t,  16.  p.  472.  ed.  1785.  In  his  previous  para- 
graphs, he  confounds  the  Britons  with  the  English.  ''  Les 
An^iSt  —  ils  n'^taient  ^chapp^  du  joug  des  Romains  que 
pour  tomber  sous  celui  de  ces  Saxons,**    Ibid. 

^^  Asser,  p.  6.  Sax.  Chron.  74.  There  is  some  confusion 
about  Ethelstan ;  by  three  authors  (Huntingd.  345.,  Mailros, 
•  142.,  and  Hoveden.  412.,)  he  is  styled  the  brother  of  Ethel- 
wulph.  But  Flor.-Wig.  291.,  Ethel werd,  841.,  Mahnsbury,  37., 
and  the  printed  Saxon  Chronicle,  make  him  the  son.  The 
MSS.  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Tib.  B.  4.,  dif- 
fers from  the  printed  one,  for  it  calls  him  the  son  of  Egbert. 
It  says,  "  jrcnj  €thel]>ulp  hip  f^w^u  to  IDcft  Seaxna  pice ;  anb 
Cchelftan  hif  othep  f imu,  fenj  to  Cant]>apa  pice,  anb  to  Sutbpi- 
jean,  anb  to  Suthfeaxna  pice,"  p.  30.  Matt.  West.  301.,  and 
Rudborne,  201.,  make  him  Ethelwulph's  Ulegitimate  son.  A«- 
ser's  testimony,  p.  6.,  would  deqide  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Ethelwulph  ;  but  that  these  descriptive  words  are  wanting  in 
the  Cotton  MSS.  of  his  book.    Bromton  says,  Ethelwulph  had 
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The  Mercian  succession  of  sovereigns  was  now  chap. 
drawing  to  its  close.  Beortulf  was  succeeded  in  ^^^^ 
852,  by  Burrhed  the  last  king  of  Mercia,  who  in  the 
next  year  requested  the  assistance  of  Ethelwulph 
against  the  Britons  of  Wales.  ^*  Burrhed  had  al- 
ready  fought  a  battle,  in  which  Merfyn  Frych  the 
British  king,  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  Roderic, 
who  has  obtained  in  Welsh  history  the  epithet  of 
Mawr,  or  the  Great.  *®  But  an  epithet  like  this 
rather  expresses  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen, 
than  the  merit  of  his  character.  It  may  be  just  in 
provincial  history  as  long  as  that  exists  in  its  local 
seclusion ;  but  the  force  of  the  expression  vanishes 
when  the  person  it  srccompanies  is  brought  forward 
into  more  general  history  in  an  enlightened  age. 
He  who  was  great  in  his  little  circle  or  ruder  times, 
becomes  then  diminutive  and  obscure ;  and  it  is 
almost  ludicrous  to  apply  one  of  the  most  splendid 
symbols  pf  recorded  merit,  to  actions  so  inconsi- 
derable, and  to  characters  so  ambiguous  as  a  petty 
Welsh  prince.  The  grand  epithets  of  history 
should  be  reserved  for  those  who  can  abide  a  com- 
parison with  the  illustrious  of  every  age,  like  the 
,  lofty  mountains  of  nature,  which,  whether  existing 
in  Italy,  in  Tartary,  or  Chili,  are  admired  for 
their  sublimity  by  every  spectator,  and  in  every 
period. 

a  son,  Athelstan ;  but  that  he  died  in  annis  adolescentiae  suae, 
802.  Malmsbury  states,  that  Ethelwulph  gave  to  him  the  pro- 
vinces which  Egbert  had  conquered,  37.  Ethelstan  is  men- 
tioned by  Fordun  to  have  perished  in  a  battle  against  the  Picts, 
lib.  iv.  c.  l^.  p.  666.  In  850  he  signed  a  charter  as  king  of 
Kent.  Thorpe,  Reg.  Roff.  p.  23.  Dr.  Whitaker  supposes  him 
to  have  been  St.  Neot. 

»*  Asscr,  6.  ^^  Wynne's  Hist.  p.  27. 


to  Rome. 
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RoDERic  endured  the  invasion  of  Ethelwulph 
and  Burrhed,  who  penetrated  with  victorious  ravages 
853.  to  Anglesey.'^  Ethelwulph  gave  his  daughter 
Ethelswitha  in  marriage  to  the  Mercian,  and  the 
nuptial  solemnities  were  celebrated  royally  at 
Chippenham. '® 

The  vikingr  appeared  again  in  Thanet  Eal- 
here,  with  the  armed  men  of  Kent,  and  Huda,  with 
those  of  Surry,  overwhelmed  the  invaders  with  the 
first  fury  of  their  battle ;  but  the  conflict  was  obsti- 
nately renewed,  the  English  chiefs  fell,  and  after 
many  of  both  armies  had  been  slain  or  drowned, 
the  pirates  obtained  the  victory.  *• 
Alfred  sent  In  the  fifth  year  of  Alfred's  age,  his  father, 
although  he  had  three  elder  sons,  seems  to  have 
formed  an  idea  of  making  him  his  successor.  This 
intention  is  inferred  from  the  facts  that  Ethel- 
wulph sent  him  at  this  time  to  Rome,  with  a 
great  train  of  nobility  and  others;  and  that 
the  pope  anointed  him  king,  at  the  request  of 
his  father. » 
At  Rome  It  is  expressly  afiirmed,  that  the  king  loved 
5S*'°      Alfred  better  than  his  other  sons.^*      When  the 

>^  Wynne,  27.    Asser,  7.    Sax.  Chron.  75. 

18  Asser,  7-  Matt.  West.  305.  Burrhed  therefore  became 
Alfred*s  brother-in-law.  Voltaire  calls  him  inaccurately  his 
uncle.     Comme  Burred  son  oncle,  p.  473. 

1^  Asser,  7.  Ragnar's  Quida  mentions  one  of  his  exploits 
at  an  English  promontory,  where  the  English  noble  Walthiofr 
fell.     See  before,  note  46. 

20  So  Florence,  296.;  Sim.  Dun.  139. ;  Had.  diceto.  450.; 
Chron.  Mailros,  142. ;  Matt.  West.  307. ;  and  Cron.  Joan. 
Taxton,  MSS.  Cotton.  Lib.  Julius,  A.  1.,  affirm.  As  St.  Neot 
the  son  or  brother  of  Ethelwulph  went,  about  this  period,  seven 
times  to  Rome>  his  journies  or  his  advice  may  have  had  some 
connection  with  this  project. 

^^  Cum  communi  et  ingenti  patris  sui  et  matris  amore  supra 
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king  went  to  Rome  himself,  two  years  afterwards,  chap. 
he  took  Alfred  with  him,  because  he  loved  him  ,    ^'    , 
with  superior  affection.  ^    The  presumption  that      955. 
he  intended  to  make  Alfred  his  successor,  there- 
fore, agrees  with  the  fact  of  his  paternal  partiality. 
It  is  warranted  by  the  declaration  of  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rebellion 
which   followed  against  Ethelwulph  was,  that  he 
had  caused  Alfred  to  be  crowned,  thereby,  as  it 
were,  excluding  his  other  children  from  the  chance 
of  succession.  " 

In  Alfred's  journey  through  France,  he  was  very 
hospitably  treated  by  Bertinus  and  Grimbald.** 
When  Alfred  arrived  in  the  course  of  nature  at  the 
royal  dignity,  he  remembered  Grimbald's  services 
and  talents,  requited  them  by  a  steady  friendship, 
and  obtained  from  them  an  important  intellectutd 
benefit. 

In  855,  Ethelwulph,  with  the  sanction  of  his 
witena  gemot,  made  that  donation  to  the  church 
which  is  usually  construed  to  be  the  grant  of  its 
tithes.  But  on  reading  carefully  the  obscure  words 
of  the  three  copies  of  this  charter,  which  three  suc- 
ceeding chroniclers  have  left  us,  it  will  appear  that 
it  cannot  have  been  the  original  grant  of  the  tithes  of 
all  England.  These  words  imply  either  that  it  was 
a  liberation  of  the  land  which  the  clergy  had  be- 


omnes  fratres  suos.  Asser,  15.>  Matt.  West.  $07^  Sim.  Dun. 
143.,  Flor.  Wig.  297.,  express  the  same  fact. 

^^  filium  suum  ^Ifredum  iterum  in  eandem  viam  secum  du- 
cens  eo  quody  ilium  plus  ceteris  filiis  suis  diligebat.    Asser,  p.  8. 

^  Causa  autem  bi^suria  erat,  una  quod  filium  juniorem  ^- 
irednm  quasi  aliis  a  torte  regni  exclusis,  in  regem  Romss  fece- 
rat  coronari.     Matt.  West.  p.  308. 

^  Vita  Grimbaldi.    Lei,  Collect,  i.  p.  18. 
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BOOK  fore  been  in  possession  of,  from  all  the  services  and 
^  jy*^^  payments  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  lands  were 
generally  liable",  or  that  it  was  an  additional  gift  of 
land,  not  of  tithes,  either  of  the  king's  private  pa- 
trimony, or  of  some  other  which  is  not  explained. 
The  reason  for  the  gift  which  is  added  in  the 
charter  strengthens  the  first  supposition  *  j  but  the 

2»  Ingulf,  Malmfibury,  and  Matt.  West^  profess  to  give  co- 
pies of  the  charter.  The  king,  (in  Ingulfs  copy,)  after  reciting 
the  depredations  of  the  Northmen,  adds,  with  some  confusion 
of  grammar  and  style,  "  Wherefore  I  Ethelwulph,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  with  the  advice  of  my  bishops  and  princes,  af- 
firming a  salutary  counsel,  and  uniform  remedy,  we  have  con- 
sented that  I  should  adjudge  some  hereditary  portion  of  land 
to  all  degrees  before  possessing  Uy  whether  male  or  female  ser- 
vants of  God,  serving  him,  or  poor  laymen  ;  always  the  tenth 
mansion :  where  that  may  be  the  least,  then  the  tenth  part  of 
all  goods  should  be  given  in  perpetual  freedom  to  the  church, 
so  that  it  may  be  safe  and  protected  from  all  secular  services 
and  royal  contributions  greater  or  smaller,  or  taxations  which 
we  call  wynterden ;  and  that  it  may  be  free  from  all  things ; 
and  without  the  military  expedition,  building  of  bridges,  and 
constructions  of  fortresses."  Ing.  Hist.  p.  !?•  Malrasbury's 
copy  corresponds  with  this ;  but  for  "  then  the  tenth  part  of 
all  goods,"  it  has  <'  yet  the  tenth  part,"  omitting  the  words, 
"  of  all  goods,"  and  changing  "  tum"  into  "  tamen."  p.  ^l. 
Matt.  West.  p.  306.  gives  it  a  different  aspect :  he  makes  it 
like  an  absolute  hereditary  gift,  but  converts  the  general  term 
"  land,"  used  by  the  others,  into  "  my  land."  Thus  "  I  grant 
some  portion  of  my  land  to  be  possessed  in  perpetual  rights  to 
wit,  the  tenth  part  of  my  land,  that  it  may  be  free  from  all 
offices,  and  secular  services,  and  royal  tributes,"  &c^  adding 
the  same  reason  as  above.  The  natural  force  of  Matthew's 
words  limits  the  lands  given,  to  the  king's  own  lands,  which 
were  only  a  small  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  gives  a  proprietary 
right  more  expressly  than  the  others.  I  think  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  tithes  were  then  first  granted,  but  that  this 
charter  was  meant  to  have  the  operatidti  mentioned  in  the 
text. 

^*  "  That  they  may  more  diligently  pour  forth  their  prayen 
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terms  used  to  express  the  persons  to  whom  the 
benefit  was  granted  seem  to  confine  it  tomonastical 
persons.  ^  But  whatever  was  its  original  meaning,  ""TsT 
the  clergy  in  afler-ages  interpreted  it  to  mean  a 
distinct  and  formal  grant  of  the  tithes  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  ^ 

He  went  afterwards  to  Rome  himself  with  great  Ethel- 
magnificence,  accompanied  by  Alfred  ®,  who  was  ^"'^'«  *^ 

to  God  for  us  without  ceasing ;  as  we  have  alleviated  their  ser- 
vitude in  some  party  '  eorum  servitutem  in  aliqua  parte  leviga- 
inus.*"  Ing.  p.  17-  Malmsb.  41.  An  alleviation  of  services  is 
not  a  grant  of  tithes. 

^^  The  words  in  Ingulf  are,  '^^  famuHs  et  famulabus  Dei,  Deo 
servientibus  sive  laicis  miseris."  In  Malmsbury  the  same, 
omitting  the  epithet  <'  miseris/*  Famulabus  cannot  apply  to 
rectors  or  curates ;  famulis  et  famulabus  Dei,  mean  usually 
monks  and  nuns.  The  copy  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  for 
these  words,  substitutes  "  Deo  et  beat®  Mariae,  et  omnibus 
Sanctis."  But  Matthew  wrote  in  the  latter  end  of  the  tliirteenth 
century.  Ingulf  *$  copy  is  above  two  centuries  more  ancient 
than  his. 

^  So  Ingulf,  and  Malmsbury,  and  others  state  it ;  but  all 
classes  of  men  who  have  obtained  a  grant  by  deed,  try  to  ex- 
tend its  meaning  as  far  for  their  own  benefit  as  the  construction 
of  the  words  can  be  carried.     The  law  itself  looks  only  at  the 
^nse  of  the  words  used.     Asser's  opinion  of  its  import  would 
be  very  valuable  if  it  was  clearly  given:  because,  as  a  con- 
temporary, we  should  gain  from  him  the  meaning  given  to  it 
at  its  first  publication.     If  his  first  sentence  stood  alone,  it 
irould  confirm  our  first  construction ;  but  his  rhetorical  afler- 
phrase  adds  something,  which,  if  it  means  any  thing  more,  I 
^o  not  understand   it.     The  passage  stands  thus :  ''  He  libe- 
rated the  tenth  part  of  all  his  kingdom  from  every  royal  service 
and  contribution,  and  in  an  everlasting  instrument  in  the  cross 
of  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  his  soul,  and  of  his  predeces- 
sors, he  immolated  to  the  triune  Deity.**     I  do  not  see  that 
these  latter  words  increase  the  meaning  of  the  first,  which 
express  only  a  liberation  from   burthens.     They  seem  to  add 
that  he  offered  this  liberation  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Deity. 

^  Asser,  9. 

VOL.  I.  I  I 
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BOOK  entering  his  seventh  year.     As  the  expeditions  of 

,  ^^'  ,  the  great  to  Rome  were,  in  those  days,  usually  by 
855.      land,    Ethelwulf  went    first   into  France,  where 

?he  teni  Charles,  the  French  king,  received  him  witli 
honour  and  royal  liberality,  and  caused  him  to  be 
conducted  through  his  dominions  with  every  re- 
spectful attention.  ^ 

His  pre-         Xhe  presents  which  the  West-Saxon  king  carried 

sents  to  n 

the  pope,  to  the  pope  were  peculiarly  splendid.  A  crown  of 
pure  gold,  weighing  four  pounds,  two  golden  ves- 
sels  called  Baucas,  a  sword  adorned  with  pure  gold, 
two  golden  images,  four  Saxon  dishes  of  silver  gilt, 
besides  valuable  dresses,  are  enumerated  by  his 
contemporary  Anastasius.  The  king  also  gave  a 
donative  of  gold  to  all  the  Roman  clergy  and 
nobles,  and  silver  to  the  people.  ** 

Ethelwulf  continued  a  year  at  Rome,  and  re- 
built the  Saxon  school  which  Ina  had  founded.  ^ 
By  the  carelessness  of*  its  English  inhabitants,  it 
had  been  set  on  fire  the  preceding  year,  and  was 
burnt  to  ashes.**  One  act  which  he  did  at  Rome 
evinces  his  patriotism  and  influence,  and  entitles 
him  to  honourable  remembrance.  He  saw  that 
the  public  penitents  and  exiles  were  bound  with 
iron,  and  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  pope  that  [ 
no  Englishman,  out  of  his  country,  should  be  put  i 
into  bonds  for  penance.  ^  i 

^  Annales  Bertiniani  in  Bouquet's  Recueil,  torn,  yiu  p.  7i'  I 

^1  Anastasius  BiUiothecarius  de  vitis  Pontif.  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
ed.  Rome»  1718. 

^^  Rudborne,  202".  Anastasius  describes  it  as  an  habitation : 
quae  in  eorum  lingua  burgus  disdtur,  p.  SI 7-  The  place 
where  it  was  situated,  was  called  the  Saxon-street,  Saxonum 
vicum.  Anast.  363.  This  school  was  much  attended  to  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nobles  and  sovereigns. 

^  Anastasius,  p.  317.  ^  Rudborne,  202. 
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Lv  his  way  through  France,  he  discovered  that  chap. 
seniUty  gave  no  exemption  from  love.     In  July  he  y   J^    .» 
sued  for  an  alliance  with  Judith,  the  daughter  of      856. 
Charles,  and  in  October  was  married  to  her  by  J^l^^ih 
Hincmar.     He  admitted  her  to  share  in  the  royal  JuSth. 
dignity,  and  the  diadem  was  placed  on  her  head. 
Presents  worthy  of  the  high  characters  concerned 
were  mutually  given,  and  Ethelwulph  took  shipping 
for  England.  •* 

Few  marriages  of  our  sovereigns  have  been 
more  important  in  their  consequences  to  the  reput- 
ation and  happiness  of  England  than  this,  which 
at  the  time  might  have  appeared  censurable  from 
the  disparity  of  the  ages  of  the  parties,  and  from 
our  aversion  to  see  the  hoary  head  imitating  the 
youthiiii  bridegroom.  It  was  this  lady  who  began 
the  education  of  Alfred ;  and  to  her  therefore  may 
be  traced  all  his  literary  acquisitions. 

But  the  connubial  felicity  of  Ethelwulf  was  in-  The  revolt 
termpted  by  intelligence  of  a  successfiil  conspiracy  o^ Wcmcx, 
against  his  power,  which  menaced  him  with  depo- 
sition and  exile.  It  was  conducted  by  Alstan, 
the  bishop,  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  pros- 
perity ;  and  Ethelbald,  the  eldest  of  the  legitimate 
princes,  was  placed  at  the  head.  The  earl  of  So- 
merset participated  in  the  rebellion.  The  princi- 
pal object  was  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Ethelwulf  in 
favour  of  Alfred,  and  to  invest  Ethelbald  with  the 
crown.  ^    The  popular  reason  was,  the  elevation 

^  Annales  Bertiniani,  p.  72.  —  Asser,  8.  The  ceremony 
used  at  the  coronation  of  Judith  yet  exists,  and  may  be  seen 
in  Du  Chesne's  Hist.  Franc,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^SS. 

»  Matt.  West.  308.  Rudbome  also  states,  that  some  write, 
fuod  filii  insurrexerunt  contra  patrem  propter  invidiam  quod 
^er  minimus,  viz.  Alfredus  ante  omnes  inunctus  erat  in  re- 
gcni  jussione  paterna,  p.  201. 
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BOOK  of  his  new  wife  to  the  dignity  of  queen.   The  crimes 
V    ^^\^  of  Eadburga  had  incited  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation 
SS6.      to  forbid  the  wife  of  any  other  of  their'kings  to  be 
crowned.  '^     Ethelwuirs  visit  to  Rome  without 
having  resigned  his  crown  may  have  begun  the  dis- 
content.     Two   of  tlie  preceding  sovereigns  of 
Wessex  who  had  taken  this  step,  Cadwallaandlna, 
had  first  abdicated  the  throne,  though  Offii  retained 
it  during  his  journey.     But  Ethelwulf  had  been  in 
the  chmrch,  and  had  not  the  warlike  character  of 
Of&L  to  impress  or  satisfy  his  thanes   and  eorls. 
For  him  therefore  to  pursue  the  steps  that  were  so 
like  a  re-assumption  of  his  early  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter   may   have    dissatisfied   the   fierce    Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  thought  little  of  religion  until  some 
event  roused  them  to  renounce  the  world  alto- 
gether. 
Hlsdepo-        In  Selwood  Forest  the  revolters  first  assembled 
in   strength.      The  king's  absence  favoured  the 
scheme;  and  as  hi*  devotion  to  the  Roman  see, 
combined  with  the  prospect  of  sl  stripling's  suc- 
cession, to  the  prejudice  of  brothers,  who  to  priority 
of  birth  added  maturity  of  age,  may  have  diminished 
the  general  loyalty;   so  the  circumstances  of  his 
marriage  concurred,   fortunately  for  the   conspi- 
rators, to  complete  his^unpopularity.     When  Ethel- 
wulf returned,  he  found  the  combination  too  pow- 
erful to  be  resisted ;  but  the  nobles  of  all  Wessex 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  absolutely  dethroned ; 
they  promoted    an   accommodation  between   tlie 
two  parties,  on  ihe  plan,  that  Ethelbald  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  West  Saxony,  the  best  portion 

»7  Asser,  1 0, 1 1.  See  before,  p.  427.  This  degradation  of 
thcir  sovereign's  queen  was  contrary,  says  Asser,  to  the  custom 
of  all  the  German  nations. 


sition. 
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of  the  monarchy",  and  that  Ethelwulf  should  be  C  H  A  P. 
contented  with  the  eastern  districts  which  Ethel-  w^w 
Stan  had  enjoyed.    The  king,  averse  to  war,  and  per-      sse. 
haps  intimidated  by  the  strength  of  his  opponents, 
submitted  to  the  proposition.  ^ 

^  Asser,  9.  He  remarks  that  occidentales  pars  Saxoniae 
semper  orientali  principalior  est,  ibid. 

^  There  is  a  complimentary  letter  of  Lupus,  a  French  abbot, 
to  Ethelwulf,  still  existing,  soliciting  him  to  be  at  the  expence 
of  covering  the  church  of  his  monastery  with  lead.  In  this  he 
speaks  of  the  good  opinion  which  had  spread  of  Ethelwulf 's 
government,  and  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his 
exertions  against  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  alluding  to  his 
victories  over  the  Northmen.  Epist.  Lupi  Bib.  Mag.  vol.  ill, 
p.  625. 
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CHAP.  V. 


The  Reigns  of  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert.  —  Alfreo*« 
Education* 

BOOK  "O  Y  wresting  the  sceptre  of  Wessex  from  the 
V  V^  ""^  hand  of  his  father,  Ethelbald  gained  a  ver)^ 
656--860.  short  interval  of  regal  pomp.  His  father  survived 
the  disappointment  of  his  hope  and  the  diminution 
of  his  power  but  two  years,  and  Ethelbald  outlived 
him  scarcely  three  more.  Ethelwulf,  by  his  wil), 
left  landed  possessions  to  three  of  his  sons ;  and 
it  is  a  proof  of  his  placable  disposition,  that  Ethel- 
bald was  one  j  the  others  were  Ethelred  and  Alfred; 
the  survivor  of  the  three  was  to  inherit  the  bequest.  * 
His  other  son,  his  daughter,  and  kinsmen,  and  also 
his  nobles,  partook  of  his  testamentary  liberality. 
His  will  displayed  both  the  equity  and  the  piety  of 
his  mind.  ^ 

Soon  after  Ethelwulfs  decease,  Ethelbald  mar- 
ried  his  widow,  Judith,  in  defiance  of  religious  in- 
stitutions and  the  customs  of  every  Christian  state. ' 

>  See  Alfred's  will,  published  by  Mr.  Astle,  which  recites 
this  devise. 

3  He  ordered  throughout  all  his  lands,  that  in  every  ten 
manors  one  poor  person,  either  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  should 
be  maintained  in  food  and  clothing,  as  long  the  country  con- 
tained men  and  cattle.  He  left  Uie  pope  an  hundred  man- 
cusses,  and  two  hundred  to  illuminate  St.  Peter's  and  St 
Pkiul's  churches  at  Rome  on  Easter  eve  and  the  ensuing  dawn. 
Asser,  13. 

'  Asser,  23.  But  this  author,  and  they  who  follow  him,  are 
wrong  in  stating  that  this  was  against  the  custom  of  the  pa- 
gans ;  for  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  had  done  the  same  in  616 ; 
And  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  mentioning  that  event,  says,  he 
lived  "  on  hethenum  cheape  spa,  chat  he  haepbe  hif  pebep  la^e 
to  pivc,'*  p.  26- 

19 
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On  the  exhortations  of  Swithin,  he  is  represented  chap. 
to  have  dismissed  her,  and  to  have  passed  the  re-  v  _^'    , 
mainder  of  his  short  life  in  reputation  and  justice.  *      sss. 
He  died  in  860. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  Judith  Judith's 
sold  her  possessions  in  England,  and  returned  to  ri^^"*^' 
her  father ;  she  lived  at  Senlis  with  regal  dignity. 
Here  she  was  seen  by  Baldwin,  surnamed  the  Arm 
of  Iron,  whom  she  married.  He  was  descended 
from  the  count,  who  had  cultivated  and  occupied 
Flanders.*  The  pope  reconciled  him  with  the 
king  of  France,  her  father  \  who  gave  to  Baldwin 
all  the  region  between  the  Scheld,  the  Sambre,  and 
the  sea,  and  created  him  count  of  the  empire,  that 
he  might  be  the  bulwark  of  the  French  kingdom 
against  the  Northmen. '' 

Baldwin  built  Bruges  in  856,  as  a  fortress  to 
coerce  them,  and  died  in  880,  having  enjoyed  his 
honours  with  peculiar  celebrity.  ® 

4  Matt.  West.  310.    Rudborne,  204>. 

^  Annates  Bertiniani  Bouquet,  torn.  vii.  p.  77.  —  The  Genea- 
logia  comitum  Flandriae  scripta  seculo  12,  says,  A.  792,  Lidri- 
cus  Harlebecensis  comes  videns  Flandriam  vacuam  et  incultam 
et  nemorosam  occupavit  earn.  Ibid.  p.  81.,  he  was  the  great 
grandfkther  of  Baldwin.  Previous  to  Baldwin,  Flanders  was 
in  the  hands  of  foresters,  Espinoy's,  Recherches,  p.  5.  "^ 

*  The  pope's  letters  to  Charles,  and  hid  queen,  Hermen- 
trudes,  are  in  Mirsei  opera  diplomatica,  i.  p.  132.  Hincmar's 
letter  to  the  pope,  stating  what  he  had  done  in  obedience  to 
his  order,'  is  in  the  same  work,  p.  25.  The  pope  hints  to 
Charles,  that  if  his  anger  lasted,  Baldwin  might  join  the 
Northmen. 

7  Meyer  Annales  Flandriae,  13.  For  the  same  purpose, 
Theodore  was  made  the  first  count  of  Holland  at  this  time, 

ibid. 

8  The  author'oftheLifeofS.Winnoc,  written  in  the  eleventh 
century,  says,  Flanders  never  had  a  man  his  superior  in  talent 
and  warlike  ability,  7  Bouquet,  p.  379. 
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On   the   death  of  Ethelbald,    the  kingdom  of 
_  Wessex  became  the  possession  of  Ethelbert,   his 

860.      brother,  who  had  been  already  reigning  in  Kent, 
^ST    Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

In  his  days,  the  tranquillity  of  England  was 
again  endangered ;  a  large  fleet  of  the  northern 
vikingr  suddenly  appeared  off  Winchester  and  ra- 
vaged it;  but  as  they  were  retiring  with  tlieir 
plunder,  they  were  overtaken  and  chased  to  their 
ships  by  the  earls  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire. 

Their  commander  led  them  from  England  to 
France  j  with  above  300  ships  they  ascended  the 
Seine,  and  Charles  averted  their  hostilities  from 
his  own  domains  by  money.  The  winter  forbidding 
them  to  navigate  die  sea,  they  dispersed  themselves 
along  the  Seine  and  the  adjacent  shores  in  different 
bands.  *  Such  incursions  induced  the  Flemings  to 
build  castles  and  fortified  places.  *^ 

In  864,  they  wintered  in  Thanet.  While  the 
Kentish  men  were  offering  money,  to  be  spared 
from  their  ravages,  they  broke  from  their  camp 
at  night,  and  ravaged  all  the  east  of  the  country. 
H»  death.  Ethelbert  was,  like  his  brother,  taken  off  prenia- 
^^^'  turely,  after  a  short,  but  honourable  reign  £>f  six 
years,  and  was  buried  in  Shireburn. "  He  lell 
some  children  ^\  but  Ethelred,  his  brother,  acceded 
in  their  stead. 

^  Annales  Bertiniani.  One  expression  of  these  annals  is 
curious :  it  says,  that  the  Northmen  divided  themselves,  secun- 
dum suas  sodalitates,  as  if  thej  had  been  an  union  of  different 
companies  associated  for  the  expedition. 

^^  Ob  tam  furibundas  septentrionalium  barbarorum  incur- 
siones  Flandri  in  suis  pagis  castellis  que  munitiones  facere 
ceperunt.    Meyer.  Ann.  Fland.  12. 

"  Asser,  14-. 

1*  They  arc  mentioned  in  Alfred's  will.    About  this  time, 
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During  the  reigns  of  his  brethren,  Alfred  was  CHAP. 
quietly  advancing  into  youth  and  manhood.  ^'  j 
When  an  illustrious  character  excites  our  atten-  see. 
tion,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  whether  any  unusual  ^^.'.nd 
circumstances  distinguished  his  early  years.  This  education, 
curiosity  arises,  not  from  the  expectation  of  be- 
holding an  extraordinary  being,  acting  to  astonish 
us  in  the  features  and  dress  of  infancy,  because  it 
is  probable,  that  in  the  beginning  of  life  no  indica- 
tions of  future  greatness  appear.  Healthy  children 
are  in  general  sprightly ;  and  the  man  destined  to 
interest  ages  by  his  mature  intellect,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished amid  the  universal  animation  and  ac- 
tivity of  his  delighted  play-fellows.  But  as  the 
evolution  of  genius,  and  its  luxuriant  fertility,  de- 
pend much  upon  the  accidents  of  its  experience,  it 
becomes  important  to  notice  those  events  which 
have  occurred  to  an  illustrious  individual,  during 
the  first  periods  9f  life,  that  we  may  trace  their  in- 
fluence in  producing  or  determining  the  tendencies 
of  his  manly  character,  and  in  shaping  his  future 
fortunes.  The  minds  of  all  men,  in  every  portion 
of  their  lives,  are  composed  of  the  impressions  re- 
ceived, and  the  ideas  retained  from  their  preceding 
experience.  As  the  events  of  childhood  affect  its 
future  youth,  those  of  its  youth  influence  its  manhood, 
and  that  also  impresses  its  subsequent  age.  Hence 
they  who  wish  to  study  the  formation  of  great  cha- 
racters must  attentively  consider  the  successive  cir- 
cumstances of  their  previous  stages  of  life. 

The  first  years  of  Alfred's  life  were  marked  by 

Ruric,  a  prince  of  the  Waregi,  obtained  the  empire  of  Russia, 
and  fixing  his  seat  at  Novogardia,  which  he  adorned  with 
buildings,  occasioned  all  Russia  to  have  that  name.  Chroni- 
con  Theod.  Kiow,  cited  by  Langb.  i.  p.  55^- 
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BOOK  incidents  unusual  to  youth.  When  he  was  but  four 
.  '  J  years  old,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  travel  by 
866.  land  through  France,  and  over  the  Alps  to  Rome, 
accompanied  with  a  large  retinue.  He  was  brought 
back  in  safety  from  this  journey;  and  in  his  seventh 
year  he  attended  his  father  in  a  similar  expedition, 
and  resided  with  him  a  year  in  that  distinguished 
city.  Although  Alfred  at  these  periods  was  but  a 
child,  yet  the  varied  succession  of  scenes  and  inci- 
dents, and  the  new  habits,  privations,  alarms,  and 
vicissitudes  with  which  such  dangerous  and  toil- 
some journeys  must  have  abounded,  could  not  oc- 
cur to  his  perception  without  powerfully  exciting 
and  instructing  liis  young  intellect.  His  residence 
twice  at  Rome,  in  which  so  many  monuments  of 
ancient  art  were  then  visible  to  rouse  the  enthu- 
siasm and  interest  the  curiosity  of  the  observer, 
must  have  left  impressions  on  his  mind,  not  likely 
to  have  forsaken  it,  of  the  superiority  and  civilisa- 
tion of  the  people,  whose  celebrity  was  every  where 
resounded,  and  whose  noble  works  he  was  contem- 
plating.*^ The  survey  of  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol 
has  excited  some  to  the  arduous  toil  of  literary  com- 
position*'*, and  their  remembrance  may  have  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  Alfred  that  eagerness  for 
knowledge  which  so  usefully  distinguished  his  ma^ 
turer  years. 

In  his  eighth  year  he  received  a  new  train  of  as- 
sociations from  his  residence  in  the  court  of  France, 

13  Besides  the  remains  of  ancient  taste,  Alfred  must  have 
seen  there  the  most  perfect  productions  of  the  time,  as  the 
pope  was  perpetually  receiving  a  great  variety  of  rich  present* 
from  Constantinople,  and  every  other  Christian  country.  See 
many  of  these  mentioned  in  Anastasius. 

^^  Mr.  Gibbon  mentions  that  he  conceived  the  first  idea  of 
writing  his  history  while  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol. 
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during  his   father's  courtship  and  man*iage  with  chap. 
Judith.     An  urbanity  of  manners,  and  a  cultivation  ^    T'    , 
of  knowledge,    vigorous  because  recent,    distin-      866. 
guished  the  Francs  at  that  time  from  the  other 
Gothic  nations.     Alfred  seems  to  have  been   in- 
spired by  them  witli  some  desire  of  improvement, 
Uiough  the  occupations  and  contrary  tastes  of  his 
lather  confined  his  wishes  to  a  latent  sentiment. 

From  his  eighth  year  to  his  twelfth,  his  biogra- 
phy is  less  certain.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  chron- 
icles intimate,  that  infirm  health  occasioned  his 
father,  in  obedience  to  the  superstition  of  the  day, 
to  send  him  to  Modwenna,  a  religious  lady  in  Ire- 
land, celebrated  into  sanctity  ^^,  such  an  expedition 
must,  by  its  new  and  contrasting  scenes,  have  kept 
bis  curiosity  alive,  and  have  amplified  his  inform- 
ation. The  disposition  to  improve  may  also  have 
been  increased,  if  not  produced,  within  him  by 
tbe  reputation  of  his  namesake,  Alfred  of  North- 
umbria. 

But  though  Alfred's  mind  may  have  abounded 
with  excited  capabiUty,  eager  to  know,  and  emu- 
lous of  distinction '^  it  had  received  none  of  that 
fruitful  cultivation  which  is  gained  in  Uterary  edu- 
cation, from  the  transmitted  wisdom  of  other  times } 
from  the  unobtrusive  eloquence  of  books.  Alfred 
had  been  a  favourite;  and  of  such  children,  indul- 
gences and  ignorance  are  too  often  the  lot.  Hap- 
pily, his  father's  misfortunes  and  new  connection 
rescued  him  from  that  ruin  of  temper  and  mind 

^^  Hist,  aurea  johan.  Tinmuth,  MSS.  in  Bib.  Bodl.  cited  by 
Dugdale,  Monast.  i.  p.  197.     Higden  also  mentions  it,  p.  256* 

^^  Asser  says  of  him,  cui  ab  incunabulis  ante  omnia  et  cum 
omnibus  presentis  vitse  studiis,  sapientiae  desiderium  cum  no- 
bilitate  generis,  nobilis  mentis  ingenium  supplevit,  p.  16, 
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BOOK  whieh  sometimes  disappoints  the  fairest  promises  of 

^    ^^^'    J  nature. 
866.  Alfred's   intellect  first    displayed  itself  in  a 

fondness  for  the  only  mental  object  which  then 
existed  to  attract  it     This  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.     It  was  in  a  rude  and  simple  state,  and 
barren  of  all  that  we  now  admire  in  the  produc- 
tions   of   the    muses.     But    it    was    stately   and 
heroical.     It  tended    to    confer  fame,    and   was 
therefore  adapted  to  rouse  the  mind  to  seek  it 
Hence  to   Alfred   the  Saxon   poems,  being   the 
best  which  were   then  accessible   to   him,    were 
impressive  and  delightful.     By  day  and  by  night, 
he  was  an  assiduous  auditor,  whenever  they  were 
recited.  *^     As  he  listened,   the   first   aspirings  oi 
a  soaring  mind  seem  to  have  arisen  within  him; 
and  they  prepared  him  to  desire  larger  draughts 
of  that  intellectual  fountain,  whose  scantiest  waters 
were  so  sweet     He  became  at  last  to  be  a  versifier 
himself.     But  the  great  cause  of  the   dearth  of 
intellectual  cultivation  at  that  period   was,  that 
few  would    learn    to   read.     Alfred   had   passed 
eleven  years  without  having   acquired  this   easy 
though  inestimable    accomplishment     A   prince, 
son  of  a  father  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
church  J  who  had  twice  visited  Rome,  and  resided 
at  Paris  after  Charlemagne  had  improved  his  people, 
was  yet  passing  into  youth  without  the  simplest  of 
all  tuition,  which  the  poorest  infant  is  now  invited 
and  urged  to  attain.     That  he  received  it  at  last 
was  owing  to  his  step-mother,  Judith.  When  Alfred 
was  twelve  years  old,    she    was  sitting  one  day, 
surrounded    by  her  family,    with    a    manuscript 
of  Saxon  poetry  in  her  hands.     As  Aldhelm  and 
'7  Asset;  p.  16. 
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Cedinon  had  written  poems   of  great  popularity,  CHAR 
it  may  have  contained  some  of  theirs.     That  she  v    ^'    m 
was  able  to  read  is   not  surprising,   because  she      866. 
was  a  Franc,  and  the  Francs  had  received  from 
the  Anglo-Saxons  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and 
were  cultivating  them  with  superior  ardour.     With 
a  happy  judgment  she  proposed  it-as  a  gift  to  him 
who   would  the  soonest  learn   to  read  it.     The 
whole  incident'  may  have  been  chance  play,  but  it 
was  fruitful  of  consequences.     The  elder  princes, 
one  then  a  king,  the  others  in  mature  youth  or 
manhood,  thought  the  reward  inadequate  to  the 
task,  and  were  silent     But  the  mind  of  Alfred, 
captivated  by  the  prospect  of  information,   and 

{^leased  with  the  beautiful  decoration  of  the  first 
etter  of   the   writing,    inquired  if   she  actually 
intended   to  give   it  to   such  of  her  children  as 
would  the  soonest  learn  to  understand  and  repeat 
it.     His    mother  repeating   the  promise  with  a 
smile  of  joy  at  the  question,  he  took  the  book, 
foqnd  out  an  instructor,  and  learnt  to  read  it. 
When  his  industry  had  crowned  his  wishes  with 
success,  he  recited  it  to  her.  *®     To  this  important, 
though  seemingly  trivial  incident,  we  owe  all  tlie 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  all  the  literary  works 
of  Alfred  ;  and  all  the  benefit  which  by  these  he 
impacted  to  his  countrymen.     If  this  family  con- 
versation  had  not  occurred,    Alfred   would  pro- 
bably have  lived  and  died  as  ignorant,  as  unim- 
portant, and  as  little  known  aS  his  three  brothers. 
For  the  momentous  benefit  thus  begun  to  Alfred, 
the  memory   of  Judith   deserves   our   gratitude. 
His  brothers  had  reached  manhood  without  having 
been  taught  letters  by  their  father,  who,  though  he 

*8  Asser,  p.  16. 
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had  received  an  ecclesiastical  education,  had  left 
both  them  and  Alfred  illiterate.  Nine  years  old 
86G.  at  his  father's  death,  and  yet  wholly  uninstructed ; 
with  one  brother  on  the  throne,  and  two  more  so 
near  it  as  ultimately  to  succeed  to  it,  equally  un- 
educated ;  and  surrounded  by  nobles  as  ignorant, 
and  with  no  lettered  clergy  about  the  throne, 
whence  could  Alfred  have  received  this  necessary 
introduction  to  all  his  improvement,  if  the  more 
intelligent  Judith,  the  granddaughter  of  Charle- 
magne, had  not  been  transplanted  by  Ethelwulf 
from  Paris  to  England,  and  even  detained  there 
by  Ethelbald.  This  French  princess  was  the  kind 
Minerva  from  whom  arose  the  first  shoots  of  that 
intellectual  character  which  we  admire  in  Alfred. 
To  such  remote  and  apparently  unconnected 
causes  do  we  often  owe  our  greatest  blessings. 

But  in  learning  to  read  Saxon,  Alfred  had  only 
entered  a  dark  and  scanty  ahti-room  of  knowledge. 
The  Saxon  language  was  not  at  that  day  the  repo- 
sitory of  literature.  The  learned  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Bede,  Alcuin,  and  others,  had  written 
their  usefid  works  in  Latin,  and  translations  of  the 
classics  had  not  then  been  thought  of.  Alfred's 
first  acquisition  was  therefore  of  a  nature  which 
rather  augmented  his  own  conviction  of  his  igno- 
rance, than  supplied  him  with  the  treasures  which 
he  coveted.  He  had  yet  to  master  the  language  ot' 
ancient  Rome,  before  he  could  become  acquainted 
with  the  compositions  which  contained  all  the  facts 
of  history,  the  elegance  of  poetry,  and  the  disqui- 
sitions of  philosophy.  He  knew  where  these  inva- 
luable riches  lay,  but  he  was  unable  to  appropriate 
them  to  his  improvement  We  are  told  that  it  was 
one  of  his  greatest  lamentations,  and,  as  he  con- 
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ceived,  among  his  severest  misfortunes,  and  which  CHAP, 
he  often  mentioned  with  deep  sighs,  that  when  he  ^  ^'    > 
had  youth  and  leisure,  and  permission  to  learn,  he      866. 
could  not  find  teachers.     No  good  masters,  capable 
of  initiating  him  in  that  language,  in  which  the 
minds  he  afterwards  studied  had  conversed  and 
written,  were  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  all  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex.  *^ 

His  love  for  knowledge  made  him  neither  effe- 
minate nor  slothful.  The  robust  labours  of  the 
chase  ingrossed  a  large  portion  of  his  leisure ;  and 
he  is  panegyrized  for  his  incomparable  skill  and 
felicity  in  this  rural  art^  To  Alfred,  whose  life 
was  indispensably  a  life  of  great  warlike  exertion, 
the  exercise  of  hunting  may  have  been  salutary  and 
even  needful.  Perhaps  his  commercial  and  polished 
posterity  may  wisely  permit  amusements  more  phi- 
lanthropic, to  diminish  their  attachment  to  this 
dubious  pursuit 

He  followed  the  labours  of  the  chase  as  far  as 
Cornwall.  His  fondness  for  this  practice  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  his  activity  of  disposition,  because  he 
appears  to  have  been  afflicted  with  a  disease  which 
would  have  sanctioned  indolence  in  a  person  less 
alert.  This  malady  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
slow  fever,  of  an  unusual  kind,  with  symptoms  that 

**  Asser,  p.  17. 

^  Asser,  p.  16.  Though  men  fond  of  literature  have  not 
often  excelled  m  the  robust  exercises,  yet  some  remarkable 
characters  have  been  distinguished  for  corporal  agility.  Thus 
the  great  Pythagoras  was  a  successful  boxer  in  the  Olympic 
games ;  the  first  who  boxed  according  to  art.  Cleanthes,  the 
Stoic,  was  a  similar  adept.  His  scholar,  Chrysippus,  the  acut- 
est  of  the  Stoics,  was  at  first  a  racer ;  and  even  Plato  himself 
was  a  wrestler  at  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  games.  Bentley  on 
Fhalaris,  51 — 54. 
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ROOK  made  some  call  it  the  piles.  It  pursued  him  from 
V  ^^'m  his  infancy.  But  his  life  and  actions  show,  that, 
866.  though  this  debilitating  disease  was  succeeded  by 
another  that  haunted  him  incessantly  with  tor- 
menting agony,  nothing  could  suppress  his  unwea- 
ried and  inextinguishable  genius.  Though  envi- 
roned with  difficulties  which  would  have  ship- 
wrecked  any  other  man,  his  energetic  spirit  con- 
verted them  into  active  instruments  to  advance  him 
to  virtue  and  to  fame. 

His  religious  impressions  led  him  from  his  child- 
hood to  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  sacred  places,  for 
the  purposes  of  giving  alms,  and  offering  prayer. 
It  was  from  this  practice,  that  as  he  was  hunting  in 
Cornwall,  near  Liskear(^  and  observing  a  village 
church  near,  he  dismounted,  and  went  into  it    A 
Cornish  man  of  religion,  called  St-Gueryr,  had 
been  buried  there.     The  name  implied  that  he  had 
possessed  medical  powers  or  reputation  ;  and  with 
a  sudden  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  his  distress- 
ing malady,     Alfred  prostrated  himself  there  in 
silent  prayer  to  God,  and  remained  a  long  time 
mentally  petitioning  that  his  sufferings  might  be 
alleviated.     He  solicited  any  change  of  the  divine 
visitations  that  would  not  make  him  useless  in  body 
or  contemptible  in  his  personal  appearance ;  for 
he  was  afraid  of  leprosy  or  blindness,  but  he  im- 
plored relief.     His  devotions  ended,  he  quitted  the 
tomb  of  the  saint,  and  resumed  his  journey.     No 
immediate  effect  followed.     He  had  often  prayed 
before  for  relief  in  vain.      Happily   in    no  long 
space  afterwards    his  constitution   experienced  a 
beneficial   alteration,   and  this  complaint  entirely 
ceased,  though  after  his  marriage  it  was  succeeded 
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hy  another  and  a    worse,    which   lasted  till   his  CHAP. 
death."  v-Jw 

For  a  while  we  must  leave  Alfred  aspiring  to  868. 
become  the  student,  to  describe  that  storm  of  deso- 
btion  and  ferocious  war  which  was  proceeding  from 
the  North  to  intercept  the  progress,  and  disturb 
the  happiness  of  the  future  king ;  and  to  lay  waste 
the  ^'hole  island,  with  havock  the  most  sanguinary, 
ind  ruin  the  most  permanent. 

-'  Asser,  40.  Flor.  Wig.  S09.  Guerir,  in  Cornish,  signifies 
•0  heal  or  cure.  Camden  places  the  church  near  Liskeard.  St. 
S^eot  lived  here  after  Guerir,  and  it  acquired  the  name  from 
um  of  NeoUtoke.    Whit.  Neot,  109. 
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i%e  Accession  of  Ethelred,  the  third  Son  o/^^thelwulph.— 
The  Arrival  of  the  Sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbroo  fit  Englako. 
ITteir  Revenge  on  Ella. —  Conquests  and  Depredations. 
EthrlredV  Death. 

BOOK  A  S  the  life  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  had  disturbed 
,  ^^'  ,  -^^  the  peace  of  many  regions  of  Europe,  his  deatli 
866—871.  became  the  source  of  peculiar  evil  to  England. 
When  his  sons  heard  of  his  death  in  the  prison  in 
Northumbria,  they  determined  on  revenge.  Their 
transient  hostilities  as  sea-kings  were  laid  aside  for 
the  gratification  of  this  passion;  and  as  their  fatlier's 
fame  was  the  conversation  and  pride  of  the  Northi 
they  found  that  whereever  they  spread  news  of  his 
fate,  and  their  own  resolutions  to  avenge  it,  their 
feelings  were  applauded,  and  auxiliaries  procured 
to  join  them,  from  every  part  Bands  of  warrioR 
confederated  from  every  region  for  ihis  vindictive 
object  Jutes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Rus- 
sians, and  others ;  all  the  fury  and  all  the  valour  of 
the  North  assembled  for  the  expedition  ^  while 
none  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  even  suspected  tlie 
preparations. 

Eight  kings  and  twenty  earls,  the  children,  rela- 
tives, and  associates  of  Ragnar,  were  its  leaders.^ 
Their  armament  assembled  without  molestation, 
and  when  it  had  become  numerous  enough  to  pro- 

>  2  Langb.  278.  Saxo,  176.  Al.  Beverl.  92.  Hunt  347. 
M.  West.  316.    Bromton,  803.    Sim.  Dun.  13.    Al.  Kiev.  S5S. 

'^  The  kings  were  Bacseg,  HalfUen,  Ingwar,  Ubba,  Guth- 
rums,  Oskitel,  Amund  and  Bowls.  Al.  Bev.  93.  Simeon  adtU 
to  the  kings,  Sidroc,  with  a  jarl  of  that  name.  Frena  and 
Haraldy  p.  14. 
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wise  success  to  their  adventure,  Halfden,  Ingwar,  CHAP. 
and  Hubba,  three  of  Ragnar's  sons,  assumed  the  ^  ^'    . 
command,  sailed  out  of  the  Baltic,  and  conducted  866--871. 
it  safely  to  the  English  coasts.     By  some  error  in 
the  pilotage,  or  accident  of  weather,  or  actual  po- 
licy, it  passed  Northiimbria,  and  anchored  off  the 
shores  of  East  Anglia. 

Ethelred  was  scarcely  seated  on  his  brother's 
throne,  before  the  great .  confederacy  began  to 
arrive.  It  found  the  country  in  a  state  auspicious 
to  an  invasion.  Four  distinct  governments  divided 
its  natural  force,  whose  narrow  policy  saw  nothing 
but  triumph  and  safety  in  the  destruction  of  each 
other.  One  of  these,  the  peculiar  object  of  the 
hostility  of  the  North,  was  plunged  in  a  civil 
warfare. 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  governments,  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  had  been  always  the  most  per- 
turbed. Usurper  murdering  usurper,  is  the  pervad- 
ing mcident.  A  crowd  of  ghastly  monarchs  pass 
swiftly  along  the  page  of  history  as  we  gaze ;  and 
scarcely  was  the  sword  of  the  assassin  sheathed 
before  it  was  drawn  against  its  master,  and  h^  was 
carried  to  the  sepulchre  which  he  had  just  closed 
upon  another.  In  this  manner,  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
sceptered  chiefs  hurled  each  other  from  their  joy- 
less throne^  and  the  deaths  of  the  greatest  number 
were  accompanied  by  hecatombs  of  their  friends. 

When  the  Northern  fleet  suddenly  appeared  off 
East  Anglia,   such   ^nguinary   events  were   still 

'  Ella  is  called  by  HuntjngdoD  degenerem,  349.  Aaaer  de- 
ftcribeB  him  as  tyraimum  quendam  Ella  nomine  non  de  regali 
prosapia  progenitum*  super  regni  apicem  constituerant,  p.  18. 
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BOOK  disturbing  Northumbria.     Osbert  had  been  four 
^  ,  J'   .>  years  expelled  by  Ella  from  the  throne  which  hei 
see.      had  usurped  from  another,  and  at  this  juncture  wasi 
formidable  enough  to  dare  his  rival  again  to  th^ 
ambitious  field.  I 

TiiE  Danish  chieftains  wlio  first  landed,  did  no^ 
at  once  rush  to  their  destined  prey.  Whether 
accident  or  policy  had  occasioned  them  to  disero^ 
bark  in  East  Anglia,  they  made  it  a  beneficia^ 
event  Awing  the  country  by  a  force  which  the 
winds  had  never  wafted  from  Denmark*  before, 
they  quietly  passed  the  winter  in  their  camp,  col- 
lecting provisions  and  uniting  their  friends.  They 
demanded  a  supply  of  horses  fix>m  the  king,  who 
complied  with  their  request,  and  mounted  the 
greatest  part  of  their  army.*  He  attempted  no 
enmity ;  he  suffered  them  to  enjoy  their  wintry 
feasts  unmolested ;  no  alliance  with  the  other  Saxon 
kingdoms  was  made  during  the  interval ;  each  state 
looked  on  with  hope,  that  the  collected  tempest 
was  to  burst  upon  another ;  and  as  the  menaced 
government  was  a  rival,  nothing  but  advantage  was 
foreseen  from  its  destruction. 

The  Northern  kings  must  have  contemplated 
this  behaviourwith  all  the  satisfaction  and  contempt 
of  meditative  mischief  and  conscious  superiority^ 
The  Northumbrian  usurpers  at  last  sheathed,| 
though  tardily,  the  swords  of  contending  ambition; 


*  Al.  Bev.  9S. 

^  Asser  15.  The  Icelanders  intimate  that  the  Northmen  oi^ 
their  first  arrival  found  Ella  too  powerful ;  and  that  Ingwar  ne^ 
gotiated  with  him,  and  cultivated  treasonable  intercourse  with 
his  subjects,  till  the  complete  arrival  of  the  invaders  enable^ 
him  to  prosecute  his  revenge.    2  Langb.  5S78. 
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and,  on  the  advice  of  their  nobles,  united  for  their  chap. 
mutual  defence  and  the  general  safety/  ^    ^ ', 

The  invaders,  though  in  many  bandd,  like  the  867. 
Grecian  host  before  Troy,  yet  submitted  to  the 
pred<Mninance  of  Ingwar  and  Ubbo,  two  of  the 
sons  of  Ragnar.  Of  these  two,  IngWar  was  distin- 
guished ibr  a  commanding  genius,  and  Ubbo  for 
his  fortitude;  both  were  highly  courageous,  and 
inordinately  cruel,^ 

In  the  next  spring,  the  invaders  roused  from  their 
useful  repose,  and  marched  into  Yorkshire.  The 
metropolis  of  the  county  was  their  first  object ;  and, 
on  the  first  of  March,  it  yielded  to  their  attack. 
Devastation  followed  their  footsteps;  they  extended 
their  divisions  to  the  Tyne,  but,  without  passing  it, 
returned  to  York.® 

OsBERT  and  Ella,  having  completed  their  pacifi- 
cation, moved  forwards,  accompanied  with  eight 
of  their  earls,  and,  on  the  12th  of  April,  assaulted 
tile  Northmen  near  York.  The  Danes,  surprised 
by  the  attack,  fled  into  the  city.  The  English 
pursued  with  the  eagerness  of  anticipated  victory, 
broke  down  the  slight  walls*,  and  entered,  con- 
flicting promiscuously  with  their  enemies ;  but, 
ha\ing  abandoned  the  great  advantage  of  their 
superior  discipline,  the  English  rushed  only  to 
destruction.     No  nation  could  hope  to  excel  the 

^  HanU  349.     Asser,  18.     So  Sim.  Dun.  14. 

'  Hunt.  348.  Ubbo  is  called  chief  of  the  Frisians  by  Sim. 
Dan.  70.  Adam  of  Bremen  describes  Ingwar  as  the  most 
cruel  of  all,  and  as  destroying  Christians  every  where  in  tor- 
inents,  p.  14.     He  is  also  called  Ivar. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  14.  In  this  year  Ealstan  died,  the  celebrated 
bishop  and  statesman.     Asser,  18. 

^  Asser  remarks,  that  York  had  not  at  this  period  walk  so 
^  and  stable  as  in  the  latter  part  of  Alfred's  reign,  18. 
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Northmen  in  personal  intrepidity  or  maniml  de] 
terity ;  from  their  childhood  they  were  exercise 
867.  in  single  combat  and  disorderly  warfare  ;  the  di 
united  Northumbrians  were  tlierefore  cut  do^f 
with  irremediable  slaughter.  Osbert  and  £11 
their  chiefs,  and  most  of  their  army,  perished. 
The  sons  of  Ragnar  inflicted  a  cruel  and  inhuma 
retaliation  on  Ella,  for  their  father's  suffering 
They  divided  his  back,  spread  his  ribs  into  ti: 
figure  of  an  eagle,  and  agonised  his  lacerated  fles 
by  the  addition  of  the  saline  stimulant." 

After  this  battle,  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Nortl 
umbria,  it  appeared  no  more  as  an  Anglo-Saxo 
kingdom.  The  people  beyond  the  Tyne  appointe 
Egbert  as  their  sovereign,  but  in  a  few  years  he  wa 
expelled,  and  one  Ricseg  took  the  shadowy  diadem 
In  876  he  died  with  grief  at  the  distresses  of  hi 
country,  and.  another  Egbert  obtained  the  nomina 
honours.  '^  But  Ingwar  was  the  Danish  chief,  who 
profiting  by  his  victory,  assumed  the  sceptre  0^ 
Northumbria  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne." 

A  DISMAL  sacrifice  had  been  offered  up  to  tk 
manes  of  Ragnar,  yet  the  invaders  did  not  depart 
It  was  soon  evident  that  their  object  was  to  conquer, 

>•  Awer,  18.  Sim.  Dun.  14.  The  place  where  they  fell  wa 
in  Bromton's  time  called  Ellescroft.    Bromt.  803. 

"  Frag.  Isl.  2  Lang.  279.  Ragnar  Saga,  ib.  The  Scalld  Sig 
vatr.  ib.  Saxo  Gram.  177.  This  punishment  was  often  inflicted 
by  these  savage  conquerors  on  their  enemies.  See  iomc  in- 
stances in  Stephanius,  193. 

»2  Sim.  Dun.  14.  Matt.  West.  326, 327, 328,  Lelands  Col- 
lect, ii.  p.  373. 

'*  The  language  of  the  Northern  writers  is,  that  Ivar  ob- 
tained  that  part  of  England  which  his  ancestors  had  posses^d. 
Ragnar  Saga,  in  Torfaeus  Series  Dan.  Olaff  Tryggv.  Saga,  ^ 
375.  This  adds  that  he  reigned  a  long  while,  and  died  without 
issue,  376.     So  Frag.  Isl.  2  Langb.  279.  i 
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ia  ordv  to  occupy;  deaolatioa  followed  their  vie-  chap. 
tones,  because  Northmen  could  oot  move  to  battle  .     /  > 
without  it ;  but  while  plunder  was  the  concomitant      ««J/^ 
of  their  mardi,  dominion  became  the  passion  of'  maHa^. 
their  chiefs. 

The  country  was  affected  by  a  great  dearth  thia 
year,  which  the  presence  of  such  enemies  must 
have  enhanced.  Alfred  had  now  reached  his  nine- 
teenth year ;  he  was  raised  by  his  brother  to  an 
inferior  participation  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  he 
married  Ealswitha,  the  daughter  of  a  Mercian 
noUeman.^^  The  earnestness  with  which  Alfred 
in  his  Boetius  speaks  of  conjugal  aflfection,  implies 
that  this  union  contributed  greatly  to  his  felicity. 

The  Northmen  having  resolved  on  their  plans  of 
occupation  and  conquest,  began  to  separate  into 
divisions.  One  body  rebuilt  York,  cultivated  the 
country  round  it,  and  continued  to  colonise  it** 
It  may  be  presumed  that  Ingwar  headed  these. 
Other  bands  devoted  themselves  to  promote  the 
ambition  of  those  chieftains  who  also  aspired  to 
royal  settlements. 

This  army  passed  the  Humber  into  Mercia,  and 
established  themselves  at  Nottingham^  where  they 
wintered.     Alarmed  by  their  approach,  Burrhed, 

w  Ethdrcd,  sumamcd  the  Large.  The  mother  of  Alfred's 
queen  wag  Eadburh,ofthe  family  of  the  Mercian  kings.  Asser 
frequently  saw  her  before  her  death,  and  calls  her  a  venenible 
woman.  Her  daughter's  merit  as  a  wife  leads  us  to  mfer  rhc 
excellence  and  careful  nurture  of  the  motlier,  19. 

»  Sim.  Dun.  Vito  St.  Cuthberti,  71. 

»«  Itn  British  name  was  Tiguo  Cobauc,  the  house  of  caves. 
Asser,  19.  Ty,  is  a  house  in  Welsh  now ;  and  cwb,  a  conoLr 
vity.  In  the  charter  of  868,  it  is  called  Snothryngbam,  the 
house  of  Snothryng ;  which  in  the  days  of  Ingulf  had  bccomf 
changed  to  Nothingham,  p.  18, 19. 
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BOOK  the  king,  and  his  nobles,  sent  an  urgent  embaiBsy  to 
^  j^'  ^  West  Saxony  for  assistance.  Etheh^d,  with  judi- 
868.  cious  policy,  hastened  to  his  wishes.  He  joined 
the  Mercian  with  Alfred  and  the  whole  force  of 
his  dominions ;  and  their  united  armies  marched 
towards  the  frontier  through  which  the  invaders 
had  penetrated. 

Thet  found  the  Northmen    in  possession   of 
Nottingham ;  the  Danes  discerned  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  allied  armies,   and  remained  within 
the  strong  walls  and  castle   of  the  town.  '^    The 
Anglo-Saxons  were  incapable  of  breaking  through 
these  fortifications,  and  their  mutual  respect,  after 
an  ineffectual  struggle,  occasioned  a  pacification, 
advantageous  only  to  the  Danes.     The  invaders 
were  to  retreat  to  York,  and  the  kings  of  Wessex, 
satisfied  with  having  delivered  Mercia,  and  not  dis- 
cerning the  danger  of  suffering  the  Northmen  to 
remain  in  any  part  of  the  island,  returned  home.*^ 
The   Northmen    retired   to    York   with    great 
booty.'*    In  this  year  two  of  the   most  terrible 
calamities  to  mankind  occurred,  a  great  fiunine, 
and  its  inevitable  attendant,  a  mortality  of  cattle, 
and  of  the  human   race.^    The  general  misery 
presented  no  temptations  to  the  rapacity  of  the 

'^  Pagani  munltione  fortissimorum  muronim  et  arew  validis- 
sime  confidentes.  Ingulf,  20.  Burrhed  in  a  charter  to  Croy- 
land,  dated  Aug.  1.  868.,  states  himself  to  have  made  it  at 
Snothryngham  before  his  brother's  friends,  and  all  hispeopie 
assembled  to  besiege  the  pagans. 

1^  Asser,  20.,  mentions  no  conflict;  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
asserts,  that  an  attack  was  made  on  the  intrenchments,  but 
disgraces  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  adding,  that  it  was  not  severe, 
p.  79.  The  monk  of  Croyland  praises  the  young  earl  AlgWj 
for  his  prowess  in  the  afiair,  p.  18. 

'»  Ingulf,  18—20.  30  A8ser,20. 
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Northmen,    aqd  they  remained  a  year  in   their  CHAP. 
Yorkshire  stations.  **  ^  ■  /.-^ 

When  spring  arrived,  they  threw  off  all  disguise,  «7o. 
and  signalised  this  fourth  year  of  their  residence  in 
England  by  a  series  of  hostilities  the  most  fatal, 
and  of  ravages  the  most  cruel.  They  embarked 
on  the  Humber,  and  sailing  to  Lincolnshire,  landed 
at  Humberstan  in  Lindesey.^  From  this  period, 
language  cannot  describe  their  devastations.  It 
can  only  repeat  the  words  plunder,  murder,  rape, 
famine  and  distress.  It  can  only  enumerate  towns, 
villages,  churches  and  monasteries,  harvests,  and 
libraries,  ransacked  and  burnt.  But  by  the  inces- 
sant repetition,  the  horrors  are  diminished ;  and 
we  read,  without  emotion,  the  narration  of  deeds 
which  rent  the  hearts  of  thousands  with  anguish, 
and  inflicted  wounds  on  human  happiness  and 
human  improvement,  which  ages  with  difficulty 
healed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  general  statements, 
which  glide  as  unimpressively  over  the  mind  as  the 
arrow  upon  ice,  it  may  be  preferable  to  select  a 
few  incidents,  to  imply  those  scenes  of  desolation, 
which,  when  stated  in  the  aggregate,  only  coniiise 
and  overwhelm  the  sensibility  of  our  perception. 

After  destroying  the  monastery,  and  slaying 
all  the  monks  of  the  then  much  admired  abbey  of 
Bardeney,  they  employed  the  summer  in  desolating 
the  country  around  with  sword  and  fire.^  About 
Michaelmas  they  passed  the  Witham,  and  entered  the 
district  of  Kesteven^  with  the  same  dismal  ministers 

2^  Sax.  Chron.  80.    Asser,  20. 

^^  Lindefley  was  the  largest  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the 
county  of  Lincoln  was  anciently  divided. 

^  Ingulf,  20. 

^^  Kesteven  was  another  of  the  three  districts  into  which 
Lincolnshire  was  anciently  divided. 
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B  o  o  K  of  fate.     The  sovereign  of  the  country  made  no 
>  j^*^^  effort  of  defence ;  but  a  patriotic  few  attempted  to 
870.      procure  for  themselves  and  the  rest,  that  protection 
which  their  government  did  not  impart. 

The  brave  earl  Algar,  in  September,  drew  out 
all  the  youth  of  Hoiland" ;  his  two  seneschals, 
Wibert  and  Leofric,  whose  names  the  aged  rustics 
that  survived,  attached,  with  grateful  memory,  to 
their  possessions,  which  they  called  Wiberton  and 
Lefrinkton,  assembled  from  Deeping,  Langtofl, 
and  Boston,  SCO  valiant  and  well  appointed  men ; 
200  more  joined  him  from  the  Croyland  mcmaster}. 
They  were  composed  chiefly  of  fugitives,  and  were 
led  by  Tolius,  who  had  assumed  the  cowl ;  but 
who,  previous  to  his  entering  the  sacred  profession, 
had  been  celebrated  for  his  military  character. 
Morcard,  lord  of  Brunne,  added  his  family,  who 
were  undaunted  and  numerous.  Osgot,  the  sheriff 
of  Lincoln,  a  courageous  and  formidable  veteran, 
collected  500  more  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county.  These  generous  patriots  united  in  Kes- 
teven,  with  the  daring  hope  of  checking,  by  their 
valoiu',  the  progress  of  the  ferocious  invaders. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Maurice,  they  attacked 
the  advanced  bands  of  the  Northmen  with  such 
auspicious  bravery,  that  they  slew  three  of  their 
kings,  and  many  of  the  soldiers.  They  chased 
the  rest  to  the  gates  of  their  entrenchments,  and, 

^  Holland,  or  HoHand ;  the  southern  division  of  Lincoln- 
shire, which  extended  from  the  Witham  to  the  Nin&  Like  the 
Batavian  Holland,  it  was  so  moist,  that  the  surface  shook  if 
stamped  upon,  and  the  print  of  the  feet  remained  on  it.  It 
was  composed  of  two  parts,  the  lower  and  the  upper.  Tlie 
lower  was  full  of  impassable  marshes ;  huge  banks  preserved 
it  from  the  ocean.     Camd.  459. 
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notwithstanding  a  fierce  resistance,  they  assailed  chap. 
these,  till  the  advance  of  night  compelled  the  .  ^'^\_' 
valiant  earl  to  call  off  his  noble  army.  ^  sro. 

With  an  unpropitious  celerity,  the  other  kings 
of  the  Northmen,  who  had  spread  themselves  over 
the  country  to  plunder  it,  Godrun,  Bacseg,  Oskitul, 
Hattden,  and  Amond,  together  with  Frena,  Ingwar, 
Ubbo,  and  the  two  Sidrocs,  hastened,  during  the 
night,  to  re-unite  their  bands  in  the  camp.  An 
immense  booty,  and  a  numerous  multitude  of 
women  and  children,  their  spoil,  accompanied 
them. 

The  news  of  their  unfortunate  arrival  reached 
the  English  stations,  and  produced  a  lamentable 
effect )  for  a  large  part  of  tlie  small  army,  affiighted 
by  the  vast  disproportion  of  numbers  which  inp'the 
ensuing  mom  they  must  encounter,  fled  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night  This  desertion  might  have 
inspired  smd  justified  a  general  flight;  but  the  rest, 
as  though  they  had  felt  that  their  post  was  the 
Thermopylae  of  England,  with  generous  mag- 
nanimity and  religious  solemnity,  prepared  them- 
selves to  perish  for  their  country  and  their  faith. 

The  brave  Algar  managed  his  diminished  force 
with  the  wisest  economy,  and  with  soldierly  judg- 
ment.  He  selected  the  valiant  Tolius,  and  500 
intrepid  followers,  for  the  post  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  therefore  placed  them  on  his  right. 
Morcard,  the  lord  of  Brunne,  and  his  companions 
in  arms,  he  stationed  with  them.  On  the  left  of 
his  array,  Osgot,  the  illustrious  sherifl^  with  his 
500  soldiers,  took  his  allotted  post  with  Harding 

»  Ingulf,  20.  Chron.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  16.-  The  place 
where  these  three  kings  fell,  obtained  the  name  of  Trekyng- 
ham.    It  was  before  named  Lacundon.    Ing.  21. 
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BOOR  of  his  new  wife  to  the  dignity  of  queen.   The  crimes 
^    ^^'    ,  of  Eadburga  had  incited  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation 
856.      to  forbid  the  wife  of  any  other  of  their'kings  to  be 
crowned.  ^'     EthelwulPs  visit  to  Rome  without 
having  resigned  his  crown  may  have  begun  the  dis- 
content.     Two  of  tlie  preceding  sovereigns  of 
Wessex  who  had  taken  this  step,  Cadwalla  and  Ina, 
had  first  abdicated  the  throne,  though  Ofia  retained 
it  during  his  journey.     But  Ethelwulf  had  been  in 
the  church,  and  had  not  the  warlike  character  of 
Of£i  to  impress  or  satisfy  his  thanes   and  eorls. 
For  him  therefore  to  pursue  the  steps  that  were  so 
like  a  re-assumption  of  his  early  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter  may   have    dissatisfied   the   fierce    Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  thought  little  of  religion  until  some 
event  roused  them  to  renounce  the  world  alto- 
gether* 
HUdepo-        In  Selwood  Forest  the  revolters  first  assembled 
sition.        jjj   strength.      The  king's  absence  favoured  the 
scheme ;  and  as  hi&  devotion  to  the  Roman  see, 
combined  with  the  prospect  of  a  stripling's  suc- 
cession, to  the  prejudice  of  brothers,  who  to  priority 
of  birth  added  maturity  of  age,  may  have  diminished 
the  general  loyalty;  so  the  circumstances  of  his 
marriage  concurred,   fortunately  for  the   conspi- 
rators, to  complete  his^unpopularity.     When  Ethel- 
wulf returned^  he  found  the  combination  too  pow- 
erful to  be  resisted  ;  but  the  nobles  of  all  Wessex 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  absolutely  dethroned; 
they  promoted    an   accommodation  between  tlie 
two  parties,  on  the  plan,  that  Ethelbald  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  West  Saxony,  the  best  portion 

«7  Asser,  10, 11.  See  before,  p.  427.  This  degradation  ci 
their  sovereign's  queen  was  contrary,  says  Asser,  to  the  custom 
of  all  the  German  nations. 
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of  the  monarchy*^,  and  that  Ethelwulf  should  be  C  H  A  P. 
contented  with  the  eastern  districts  which  Ethel-  v    ^^\  m 
Stan  had  enjoyed.    The  king,  averse  to  war,  and  per-      856. 
haps  Intimidated  by  the  strength  of  his  opponents, 
submitted  to  the  proposition.  * 

^  Asser,  9.  He  remarks  that  occidentales  pars  Saxoniae 
semper  orientali  principalior  est,  ibid. 

^  There  is  a  complimentary  letter  of  Lupus,  a  French  abbot, 
to  Ethelwulf,  still  existing,  soliciting  him  to  be  at  the  expence 
of  covering  the  church  of  his  monastery  with  lead.  In  this  he 
speaks  of  the  good  opinion  which  had  spread  of  Ethelwulf 's 
government,  and  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his 
exertions  against  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  alluding  to  his 
victories  over  the  Northmen.  Epist.  Lupi  Bib.  Mag.  vol.  iii. 
p.  625. 
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CHAP.  V. 


The  Reigns  of  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert.  —  Alfred* 
Education* 


B 


o  o  K  Tl  Y  wresting  the  sceptic  of  Wessex  from  the 
J^:^  -"  hand  of  his  father,  Ethelbald  gained  a  very 
556— seo.  short  interval  of  regal  pomp.  His  father  survived 
the  disappointment  of  his  hope  and  the  diminution 
of  his  power  but  two  years,  and  Ethelbald  outlived 
him  scarcely  three  more.  Ethelwulf,  by  his  will, 
left  landed  possessions  to  three  of  his  sons ;  and 
it  is  a  proof  of  his  placable  disposition,  that  Ethel- 
bald was  one ;  the  others  were  Ethelred  and  Alfred; 
the  survivor  of  the  three  was  to  inherit  the  bequest.* 
His  other  son,  his  daughter,  and  kinsmen,  and  also 
his  nobles,  partook  of  his  testamentary  liberality. 
His  will  displayed  both  the  equity  and  the  piety  of 
his  mind.  ^ 

Soon  after  Ethelwulfs  decease,  Ethelbald  mar- 
ried Ids  widow,  Judith,  in  defiance  of  religious  in- 
stitutions and  the  customs  of  every  Christian  state. ' 

>  See  Alfred's  will,  published  by  Mr.  Astle,  which  recites 
this  devise. 

^  He  ordered  throughout  all  his  lands,  that  in  every  ten 
manors  one  poor  person,  either  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  should 
be  maintained  in  food  and  clothing,  as  long  the  country  con- 
tained men  and  cattle.  He  left  the  pope  an  hundred  man- 
cusses,  and  two  hundred  to  illuminate  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Paul's  churches  at  Rome  on  Easter  eve  and  the  ensuing  dawn. 
Asser,  13. 

^  Asser,  23.  But  this  author,  and  they  who  follow  him,  are 
wrong  in  stating  that  this  was  against  the  custom  of  the  pa- 
gans ;  for  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  had  done  the  same  in  616 ; 
and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  mentioning  that  event,  says,  he 
lived  "  on  hechenum  theape  spa,  chat  he  faspbe  hif  fsebep  lape 
to  pive,"  p.  26. 

19 
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On  the  exhortations  of  Swithin,  he  is  represented  chap. 
to  have  dismissed  her,  and  to  have  passed  the  re-  v  ^^'    ^ 
mainder  of  liis  short  life  in  reputation  and  justice.*      ase. 
He  died  in  860. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  Judith  Judith's 
sold  her  possessions  in  England,  and  returned  to  1^^°^^' 
her  father ;  she  lived  at  Senlis  with  regal  dignity. 
Here  she  was  seen  by  Baldwin,  surnamed  the  Arm 
of  Iron,  whom  she  married.  He  was  descended 
from  the  count,  who  had  cultivated  and  occupied 
Flanders.*  The  pope  reconciled  liim  with  the 
king  of  France,  her  father  ^  who  gave  to  Baldwin 
all  the  region  between  the  Scheld,  the  Sambre,  and 
the  sea,  and  created  him  count  of  the  empire,  that 
he  might  be  the  bulwark  of  the  French  kingdom 
against  the  Northmen.  ^ 

Baldwin  built  Bruges  in  856,  as  a  fortress  to 
coerce  them,  and  died  in  880,  having  enjoyed  his 
honours  with  peculiar  celebrity.  ® 

*  Matt-  West.  SIO.    Rudborne,  204. 

*  Annales  Bertiniani  Bouquet,  torn.  vii.  p.  77.  —  The  Genea- 
iogia  coxnitum  Flandrise  scripta  seculo  12,  says,  A.  792,  Lidrl- 
cus  Harlebecensis  comes  videns  Flandriam  vacuam  et  incultam 
et  nemorosain  occupavit  earn.  Ihid.  p.  81.,  he  was  the  great 
grandflither  of  Baldwin.     Previous  to  Baldwin,  Flanders  was 

in  the  hands  of  foresters,  £spinoy*s,  Recherches,  p.  5.  ^ 

^  The  pope's  letters  to  Charles,  and  hid  queen,  Hermen- 

trudes,  are  in  Miraei  opera  diplomatica,  i.  p.  132.     Hincmar's 

letter  to  the  pope,  stating  what  he  had  done  in  obedience  to 

his  order,  is  in  the  same  work,  p.  25.     The  pope  hints  to 

Charles,  that  if  his  anger  lasted,    Baldwin  might  join  the 

Northmen. 
^  Meyer  Annales   Flandrise,  13.     For  the  same  purpose, 

Theodore  was  made  the  first  count  of  Holland  at  this  time, 

ibid. 
®  The  author 'of  the  Life  of  S.Winnoc,  written  in  the  eleventh 

century,  says,  Flanders  never  had  a  man  his  superior  in  talent 

and  warlike  ability,  7  Bouquet,  p.  379. 
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BOOK      On   the   death  of  Ethelbald,    the  kingdom  of 

^  ^^  •  ^  Wessex  became  the  possession  of  Ethelbert,   his 
860.      brother,  who  had  been  already  reigning  in  Kent, 

^'ST    Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

In  his  days,  the  tranquillity  of  England  was 
again  endangered ;  a  large  fleet  of  the  northern 
vikingr  suddenly  appeared  off  Winchester  and  ra- 
vaged  it;  but  as  they  were  retiring  with  tlieir 
plunder,  they  were  overtaken  and  chased  to  their 
ships  by  the  earls  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire. 

Their  commander  led  them  from  England  to 
France  j  with  above  300  ships  they  ascended  the 
Seine,  and  Charles  averted  their  hostilities  from 
his  own  domains  by  money.  The  winter  forbidding 
them  to  navigate  the  sea,  they  dispersed  themselves 
along  the  Seine  and  the  adjacent  shores  in  different 
bands.  •  Such  incursions  induced  the  Flemings  to 
build  castles  and  fortified  places.  *^ 

In  864,  they  wintered  in  Thanet.  While  the 
Kentish  men  were  offering  money,  to  be  spared 
from  their  ravages,  they  broke  from  their  camp 
at  night,  and  ravaged  all  the  east  of  the  country. 

Hi»  death.  Ethelbert  was,  like  his  brother,  taken  off  prema- 

®^^'      turely,  after  a  short,  but  honourable  reign  4)f  six 

years,   and  was  buried  in   Sliireburn. "      He  left 

some  children  ",  but  Ethelred,  his  brother,  acceded 

in  their  stead. 

^  Annales  Bertiniani.  One  expression  of  these  annals  is 
curious :  it  says,  that  the  Northmen  divided  themselves^  secun- 
dum suas  sodalitates,  as  if  they  had  been  an  union  of  different 
companies  associated  for  the  expedition. 

^^  Ob  tarn  furibundas  septentrionalium  barbarorum  ini;ur- 
siones  Flandri  in  suis  pagis  castellis  que  munitiones  facere 
ceperunt.     Meyer.  Ann.  Fland.  12. 

*^  Asser,  14. 

12  They  are  mentioned  in  Alfred's  will.     About  this  time, 
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During  the  reigns  of  his  brethren,  Alfred  was  CHAP, 
quietly  advancing  into  youth  and  manhood.  .  _^'_^^ 
When  an  illustrious  character  excites  our  atten-  see. 
tion,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  whether  any  unusual  ^^if  .nd 
circumstances  distinguished  his  early  years.  This  education, 
curiosity  arises,  not  from  the  expectation  of  be- 
holding an  extraordinary  being,  acting  to  astonish 
us  in  the  features  and  dress  of  infancy,  because  it 
is  probable,  that  in  the  beginning  of  life  no  indica- 
tions of  future  greatness  appear.  Healthy  children 
are  in  general  sprightly ;  and  the  man  destined  to 
interest  ages  by  his  mature  intellect,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished amid  the  universal  animation  and  ac- 
tivity of  his  delighted  play-fellows.  But  as  the 
evolution  of  genius,  and  its  luxuriant  fertility,  de- 
pend much  upon  the  accidents  of  its  experience,  it 
becomes  important  to  notice  those  events  which 
have  occurred  to  an  illustrious  individual,  during 
the  first  periods  (ff  life,  that  we  may  trace  their  in- 
fluence in  producing  or  determining  the  tendencies 
of  his  manly  character,  and  in  shaping  his  future 
fortunes.  The  minds  of  all  men,  in  every  portion 
of  their  lives,  are  composed  of  the  impressions  re- 
ceived, and  the  ideas  retained  from  their  preceding 
experience.  As  the  events  of  childhood  affect  its 
future  youth,  thoseof  its  youth  influence  its  manhood, 
and  that  also  impresses  its  subsequent  age.  Hence 
•they  who  wish  to  study  the  formation  of  great  cha- 
racters must  attentively  consider  the  successive  cir- 
cumstances of  their  previous  stages  of  life. 

The  first  years  of  Alfred's  life  were  marked  by 

Ruric,  a  prince  of  the  Waregi,  obtained  the  empire  of  Russia, 
and  fixing  his  aeat  at  Novogardia,  which  he  adorned  with 
buildings,  occasioned  all  Russia  to  have  that  name.  Chroni- 
con  Theod.  Kiow,  cited  by  Langb.  i.  p.  554. 
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BOOK  incidents  unusual  to  youth.     When  he  was  but  four 
v^^^.^^^;,^  years  old,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  travel  by 
866.      land  through  France,  and  over  the  Alps  to  Rome, 
accompanied  with  a  large  retinue.    He  was  brought 
back  in  safety  from  this  journey;  and  in  his  seventh 
year  he  attended  his  father  in  a  similar  expedition, 
and  resided  with  him  a  year  in  that  distinguished 
city.     Although  Alfred  at  these  periods  was  but  a 
child,  yet  the  varied  succession  of  scenes  and  inci- 
dents, and  the  new  habits,  privations,  alarms,  and 
vicissitudes  with  which  such  dangerous  and  toil- 
some journeys  must  have  abounded,  could  not  oc- 
cur to  his  perception  without  powerfully  exciting 
and  instructing  liis  young  intellect.     His  residence 
twice  at  Rome,  in  which  so  many  monuments  of 
ancient  art  were  then  visible  to  rouse  the  enthu- 
siasm and  interest  the  curiosity  of  the  observer, 
must  have  left  impressions  on  his  mind,  not  likely 
to  have  forsaken  it,  of  the  superiority  and  civilisa- 
tion of  the  people,  whose  celebrity  was  every  where 
resounded,  and  whose  noble  works  he  was  contem- 
plating.^^    The  survey  of  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol 
has  excited  some  to  the  arduous  toU  of  literary  com- 
position  *^  and  their  remembrance  may  have  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  Alfred  that  eagerness  for 
knowledge  which  so  usefully  distinguished  his  ma^ 
turer  years. 

In  his  eighth  year  he  received  a  new  train  of  as- 
sociations from  his  residence  in  the  court  of  France, 

>s  Besides  the  remains  of  ancient  taste,  Alfred  must  have 
seen  there  the  most  perfect  productions  of  the  time,  as  the 
pope  was  perpetually  receiving  a  great  variety  of  rich  presents 
from  Constantinople,  and  every  other  Christian  country.  See 
many  of  these  mentioned  in  Anastasius. 

^^  Mr.  Gibbon  mentions  that  he  conceived  the  first  idea  of 
writing  his  history  while  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol. 
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during  his  father's  courtship  and  marriage  with  chap. 
Judith.     An  urbanity  of  manners,  and  a  cultivation  ,  ^^'    , 
of  knowledge,    vigorous  because  recent,    distin-      see. 
guished  the  Francs  at  that  time  from  the  other 
Gothic  nations.     Alfred  seems  to  have  been   in- 
spired by  them  witli  some  desire  of  improvement, 
though  the  occupations  and  contrary  tastes  of  his 
father  confined  his  wishes  to  a  latent  sentiment. 

Frosi  his  eighth  year  to  his  twelfth,  his  biogra^ 
phy  is  less  certain.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  chron- 
icles intimate,  that  infirm  health  occasioned  his 
father,  in  obedience  to  the  superstition  of  the  day, 
to  send  him  to  Modwenna,  a  religious  lady  in  Ire- 
land, celebrated  into  sanctity  ^^  such  an  expedition 
must,  by  its  new  and  contrasting  scenes,  have  kept 
his  curiosity  alive,  and  have  amphfied  his  inform- 
ation. The  disposition  to  improve  may  also  have 
been  increased,  if  not  produced,  within  him  by 
the  reputation  of  his  namesake,  Alfred  of  North- 
mnbria. 

But  though  Alfred's  mind  may  have  abounded 
with  excited  capability,  eager  to  know,  and  emu- 
lous of  distinction  *^  it  had  received  none  of  that 
fruitful  cidtiv^tion  which  is  gained  in  Uterary  edu- 
cation, from  the  transmitted  wisdom  of  other  times; 
from  the  unobtrusive  eloquence  of  books.  Alfred 
had  been  a  favourite  j  and  of  such  children,  indul- 
gences and  ignorance  are  too  often  the  lot.  Hap- 
pily, his  father's  misfortunes  and  new  connection 
rescued  him  from  that  ruin  of  temper  and  mind 

1^  Hist,  aurea  Johan.  Tinmuth,  MSS.  in  Bib.  Bodl.  cited  by 
Dugdale,  Monast.  i.  p.  197.     Higden  also  mentions  it,  p.  256. 

i<  Asset  says  of  him,  cui  ab  incunabulis  ante  omnia  et  cum 
omnibus  presentis  vitce  studiis,  sapientiae  desiderium  cum  no- 
bilitate  generis,  nobilis  mentis  ingenium  supplevit,  p.  16. 
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BOOK  whieh  sometimes  disappoints  the  fairest  promises  of 

^    ^^^\  J  nature. 
866.  Alfred's   intellect  first    displayed  itself  in  a 

fondness  for  the  only  mental  object  which  then 
existed  to  attract  it.  This  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  It  was  in  a  rude  and  simple  state,  and 
barren  of  all  that  we  now  admire  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  muses.  But  it  was  stately  and 
heroical.  It  tended  to  confer  fame,  and  was 
therefore  adapted  to  rouse  the  mind  to  seek  it 
Hence  to  Alfred  the  Saxon  poems,  being  the 
best  which  were  then  accessible  to  him,  were 
impressive  and  delightful.  By  day  and  by  night, 
he  was  an  assiduous  auditor,  whenever  they  were 
recited.  '^  As  he  listened,  the  first  aspirings  of 
a  soaring  mind  seem  to  have  arisen  within  him; 
and  they  prepared  him  to  desire  larger  draughts 
of  that  intellectual  fountain,  whose  scantiest  waters 
were  so  sweet  He  became  at  last  to  be  a  versifier 
himself.  But  the  great  cause  of  the  dearth  of 
intellectual  cultivation  at  that  period  was,  that 
few  would  learn  to  read.  Alfred  had  passed 
eleven  years  without  having  acquired  this  easy 
though  inestimable  accomplishment  A  prince, 
son  of  a  father  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
church  ;  who  had  twice  visited  Rome,  and  resided 
at  Paris  after  Charlemagne  had  improved  his  people, 
was  yet  passing  into  youth  without  the  simplest  of 
all  tuition,  which  the  poorest  infant  is  now  invited 
and  urged  to  attain.  That  he  received  it  at  last 
was  owing  to  his  step-mother,  Judith.  When  Alfred 
was  twelve  years  old,  she  was  sitting  one  day, 
surrounded  by  her  family,  with  a  manuscript 
of  Saxon  poetry  in  her  hands.  As  Aldhelm  and 
^7  Asset;  p.  16. 
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Cedmon  had  written  poems  of  great  popularity,  C 
it  may  have  contained  some  of  theirs.  That  she 
was  able  to  read  is  not  surprising,  because  she  866. 
was  a  Franc,  and  the  Francs  had  received  from 
the  Anglo-Saxons  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and 
were  cultivating  them  with  superior  ardour.  With 
a  happy  judgment  she  proposed  it^ts  a  gift  to  him 
who  would  the  soonest  learn  to  read  it.  The 
whole  incident"  may  have  been  chance  play,  but  it 
was  fruitful  of  consequences.  The  elder  princes, 
one  then  a  king,  the  others  in  mature  youth  or 
manhood,  thought  the  reward  inadequate  to  the 
task,  and  were  silent.  But  the  mind  of  Alfred, 
captivated  by  the  prospect  of  information,   and 

{^leased  with  the  beautiful  decoration  of  the  first 
etter  of  the  writing,  inquired  if  she  actually 
intended  to  give  it  to  such  of  her  children  as 
would  the  soonest  learn  to  understand  and  repeat 
it.  His  mother  repeating  the  promise  with  a 
smile  of  joy  at  the  question,  he  took  the  book, 
foqnd  out  an  instructor,  and  learnt  to  read  it. 
When  his  industry  had  crowned  his  wishes  with 
success,  he  recited  it  to  her.  *®  To  this  important, 
though  seemingly  trivial  incident,  we  owe  all  the 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  all  the  literary  works 
of  Alfred  ;  and  all  the  benefit  which  by  these  he 
impa](;ted  to  his  countrymen.  If  this  family  con- 
versation had  not  occurred,  Alfred  would  pro- 
bably have  lived  and  died  as  ignorant,  as  unim- 
portant,  and  as  little  known  ad  his  three  brothers. 
For  the  momentous  benefit  thus  begun  to  Alfred, 
the  memory  of  Judith  deserves  our  gratitude. 
His  brothers  had  reached  manhood  without  having 
been  taught  letters  by  their  father,  who,  though  he 

^8  Asser,  p.  16. 
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BOOK  had  received  an  ecclesiastical  education,  had  left 
V  ^^'  i  both  them  and  Alfred  illiterate.  Nine  years  old 
86G.  at  his  father's  death,  and  yet  wholly  uninstructed  ; 
l¥ith  one  brother  on  the  throne,  and  two  more  so 
near  it  as  ultimately  to  succeed  to  it,  equally  un- 
educated ;  and  surrounded  by  nobles  as  ignorant, 
and  with  no  lettered  clergy  about  the  throne, 
whence  could  Alfred  have  received  this  necessary 
introduction  to  all  his  improvement,  if  the  more 
intelligent  Judith,  the  granddaughter  of  Charle- 
magne, had  not  been  transplanted  by  Ethel  will  f 
from  Paris  to  England,  and  even  detained  there 
by  Ethelbald.  This  French  princess  was  the  kind 
Minerva  from  whom  arose  the  first  shoots  of  that 
intellectual  character  which  we  admire  in  Alfred. 
To  such  remote  and  apparently  unconnected 
causes  do  we  often  owe  our  greatest  blessings. 

But  in  learning  to  read  Saxon,  Alfred  had  only 
entered  a  dark  and  scanty  ahti-room  of  knowledge. 
The  Saxon  language  was  not  at  that  day  the  repo- 
sitory of  literature.  The  learned  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Bede,  Alcuin,  and  others,  had  written 
their  useful  works  in  Latin,  and  translations  of  tlie 
classics  had  not  then  been  thought  of.  Alfred's 
first  acquisition  was  therefore  of  a  nature  which 
rather  augmented  his  own  conviction  of  his  igno- 
rance, than  supplied  him  with  the  treasures  which 
he  coveted.  He  had  yet  to  master  the  language  of* 
ancient  Rome,  before  he  could  become  acquainted 
with  the  compositions  which  contained  all  the  facts 
of  history,  the  elegance  of  poetry,  and  the  disqui- 
sitions of  philosophy.  He  knew  where  these  inva- 
luable riches  lay,  but  he  was  unable  to  appropriate 
them  to  his  improvement.  We  are  told  that  it  was 
one  of  his  greatest  lamentations,  and,  as  he  con- 
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ceived,  among  his  severest  misfortunes,  and  which  CHAR 
he  often  mentioned  with  deep  sighs,  that  when  he  ^  ^^'    , 
had  youth  and  leisure,  and  permission  to  learn,  he      866. 
could  not  find  teachers.     No  good  masters,  capable 
of  initiating  him  in  that  language,  in  which  the 
minds  he  afterwards  studied  had   conversed  and 
written,  were  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  all  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex.  ^^ 

His  love  for  knowledge  made  him  neither  effe- 
minate nor  slothful.  The  robust  labours  of  the 
chase  ingrossed  a  large  portion  of  his  leisure ;  and 
he  is  panegyrized  for  his  incomparable  skill  and 
felicity  in  this  rural  art.^  To  Alfred,  whose  life 
was  indispensably  a  life  of  great  warlike  exertion, 
the  exercise  of  hunting  may  have  been  salutary  and 
even  needful.  Perhaps  his  commercial  and  polished 
posterity  may  wisely  permit  amusements  more  phi- 
lanthropic, to  diminish  theii'  attachment  to  this 
dubious  pursuit 

He  followed  the  labours  of  the  chase  as  far  as 
Cornwall.  His  fondness  for  this  practice  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  his  activity  of  disposition,  because  he 
appears  to  have  been  afflicted  with  a  disease  which 
would  have  sanctioned  indolence  in  a  person  less 
alert.  This  malady  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
slow  fever,  of  an  unusual  kind,  with  symptoms  that 

^  Assetj  p.  17. 

^  Asser,  p.  16.  Though  men  fond  of  literature  have  not 
often  excelled  in  the  robust  exercises,  yet  some  remarkable 
characters  have  been  distinguished  for  corporal  agility.  Thus 
the  great  I^thagoras  was  a  successful  boxer  in  the  Olympic 
games ;  the  first  who  boxed  according  to  art.  Cleanthes,  the 
Stoic,  was  a  similar  adept.  His  scholar,  Chrysippus,  the  acut- 
est  of  the  Stoics,  was  at  first  a  racer ;  and  even  Plato  himself 
was  a  wrestler  at  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  games.  Bentley  on 
Fhalaris,  51 — 54. 


i 
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n  o  o  K  made  some  call  it  the  piles.  It  pursued  him  from 
V  ^^'i  his  infancy.  But  his  life  and  actions  show,  that, 
&66.  though  this  debilitating  disease  was  succeeded  by 
another  that  haunted  him  incessantly  with  tor- 
menting agony,  nothing  could  suppress  his  unwea- 
ried and  inextinguishable  genius.  Though  envi- 
roned with  difficulties  which  would  have  ship- 
wrecked any  other  man,  his  energetic  spirit  con- 
verted them  into  active  instruments  to  advance  him 
to  virtue  and  to  fame. 

His  religious  impressions  led  him  from  his  child- 
hood to  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  sacred  places,  for 
the  purposes  of  giving  alms,  and  offering  prayer. 
It  was  from  this  practice,  that  as  he  was  hunting  in 
Cornwall,  near  Liskeard,  and  observing  a  village 
church  near,  he  dismounted,  and  went  into  it.     A 
Cornish  man  of  religion,  called  St.Gueryr,  had 
been  buried  there.     The  name  implied  that  he  had 
possessed  medical  powers  or  reputation  ;  and  with 
a  sudden  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  his  distress- 
ing malady,     Alfred  prostrated  himself  there  in 
silent  prayer  to  God,  and  remained  a  long  time 
mentally  petitioning  that  his  sufferings  might  be 
alleviated.     He  solicited  any  change  of  the  divine 
visitations  that  would  not  make  him  useless  in  body 
or  contemptible  in  his  personal  appearance ;  for 
he  was  afraid  of  leprosy  or  blindness,  but  he  im- 
plored relief.     His  devotions  ended,  he  quitted  the 
tomb  of  the  saint,   and  resumed  his  journey.     No 
immediate  effect  followed.     He  had  often  prayed 
before  for  relief  in  vain.      Happily  in    no  long 
space  afterwards    his  constitution   experienced  a 
beneficial   alteration,   and   this  complaint  entirely 
ceased,  though  after  his  marriage  it  was  succeeded 
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notwithstanding  a  fierce  resistance,  they  assailed  chap. 
these,  till  the  advance  of  night  compelled  the  .  ^'^  , 
valiant  earl  to  call  off  his  noble  army.  ^  bio. 

With  an  unpropitious  celerity,  the  other  kings 
of  the  Northmen,  who  had  spread  themselves  over 
the  country  to  plunder  it,  Godrun,  Bacseg,  OskituI, 
Halfden,  and  Amond,  together  with  Frena,  Ingwar, 
Ubbo,  and  the  two  Sidrocs,  hastened,  during  the 
night,  to  re-unite  their  bands  in  the  camp.  An 
immense  booty,  and  a  numerous  multitude  of 
women  and  children,  their  spoil,  accompanied 
them. 

The  news  of  their  unfortunate  arrival  reached 
the  EngUsh  stations,  and  produced  a  lamentable 
effect ;  for  a  large  part  of  tlie  small  army,  a£Bighted 
by  the  vast  disproportion  of  numbers  which  inpthe 
ensuing  mom  they  must  encounter,  fled  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  This  desertion  might  have 
inspired  and  justified  a  general  flight;  but  the  rest, 
as  though  they  had  felt  that  their  post  was  the 
Thermopylae  of  England,  with  generous  mag- 
nanimity and  religious  solemnity,  prepared  them- 
selves  to  perish  for  their  country  and  their  faith. 

The  brave  Algar  managed  his  diminished  force 
with  the  wisest  economy,  and  with  soldierly  judg- 
ment. He  selected  the  valiant  Tolius,  and  500 
intrepid  followers,  for  the  post  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  therefore  placed  them  on  his  right. 
Morcard,  the  lord  of  Brunne,  and  his  companions 
in  arms,  he  stationed  with  them.  On  the  left  of 
his  array,  Osgot,  the  illustrious  sherifl;  with  his 
500  soldiers,  took  his  allotted  post  with  Harding 

2»  Ingulf,  20.  Chron.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  16.  The  place 
where  these  three  kings  fell,  obtained  the  name  of  Trekyng- 
ham.    It  was  before  named  Lacundon.    Ing.  21. 
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The  Accesiion  of  Ethelrbd,  the  third  Son  o/'Fthelwulph.— 
The  Arrival  of  the  Sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbroq  in  England. 
TTteir  Revenge  on  Ella. —  Conquests  and  Depredations. 
Ethblrbd'«  Death. 

BOOK  A  S  the  life  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  had  disturbed 
^  ^^'  ,  -^^  the  peace  ofmany  regions  of  Europe,  his  death 
866_87u  became  the  source  of  peculiar  evil  to  England. 
When  his  sons  heard  of  his  death  in  the  prison  in 
Northumbria,  they  determined  on  revenge.  Their 
transient  hostilities  as  searkings  were  laid  aside  for 
the  gratification  of  this  passion;  and  as  their  father's 
fame  was  the  conversation  and  pride  of  the  North, 
they  found  that  whereever  they  spread  news  of  his 
fate,  and  their  own  resolutions  to  avenge  it,  their 
feelings  were  applauded,  and  auxiliaries  procured 
to  join  them,  from  every  part.  Bands  of  warriors 
confederated  from  every  region  for  this  vindictive 
object  Jirtes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Rus- 
sians, and  others ;  all  the  fury  and  all  the  valour  of 
the  North  assembled  for  the  expedition  ^  while 
none  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  even  suspected  the 
preparations. 

Eight  kings  and  twenty  earls,  the  children,  rela- 
tives, and  associates  of  Ragnar,  were  its  leaders.' 
Their  armament  assembled  without  molestation, 
and  when  it  had  become  numerous  enough  to  pro- 

»  2  Langb.  278.  Saxo,  176.  Al.  Beverl.  92.  Hunt.  547. 
M.  West.  316.    Bromton,  803.    Sim.  Dun.  1 3.    Al.  Kiev.  S5S. 

^  The  kings  were  Bacseg,  Halfiien,  Ingwar,  Ubba,  Guth- 
rums,  Oskitel,  Amund  and  Eowls.  AJ.  Bev.  93.  Simeon  adds 
to  the  kings,  Sidroc,  with  a  jarl  of  that  name.  Frena  and 
Harald,  p.  14. 
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mise  success  to  their  adventure,  Halfden,  Ingwar,  CHAP, 
and  Hubba,  three  of  Ragnar's  s<mis,  assumed  the  ^   ^'  y 
command,  sailed  out  of  the  Baltic,  and  conducted  86g— 87i. 
it  safely  to  the  English  coasts.     By  some  error  in 
the  pilotage,  or  accident  of  weather,  or  actual  po- 
licy, it  passed  Northumbria,  and  anchored  off  the 
shores  of  East  Anglia, 

£th£LR£d  was  scarcely  seated  on  his  brother's 
throne,  before  the  great .  confederacy  began  to 
arrive.  It  found  the  country  in  a  state  auspicious 
to  an  invasion.  Four  distinct  governments  divided 
its  natural  force,  whose  narrow  policy  saw  nothing 
but  triumph  and  safety  in  the  destruction  of  each 
other.  One  of  these,  the  peculiar  object  of  the 
hostility  of  the  North,  was  plunged  in  a  civil 
warfare. 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  governments,  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  had  been  always  the  most  per- 
turbed. Usurper  murdering  usurper,  is  the  pervad- 
ing incident.  A  crowd  of  ghastly  monarchs  pass 
swiftly  along  the  page  of  history  as  we  gaze ;  and 
scarcely  was  the  sword  of  the  assassin  sheathed 
before  it  was  drawn  against  its  master,  and  h^  was 
carried  to  the  sepulchre  which  he  had  just  closed 
upon  another.  In  this  manner,  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
sceptered  chiefs  hurled  each  other  from  their  joy- 
less throne*,  and  the  deaths  of  the  greatest  number 
were  accompanied  by  hecatombs  of  their  friends. 

When  the  Northern  fleet  suddenly  appeared  off 
East  Anglia,   such   sanguinary   events  were   still 

^  Ella  is  called  by  Huntingdoo  degenerem,  349.  jLaser  de- 
scribes him  as  tjraimum  quendam  Ella  nomine  non  de  regali 
prosapia  progenitum' super  regni  apicem  constituerant,  p.  18. 
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BOOK  disturbing  Northumbria.    Osbert  had  been  four 

■.,;.>  years  expelled  by  Ella  from  the  throne  which  he 

866.      had  usurped  from  another,  and  at  this  juncture  w^s 

formidable  enough  to  dare  his  rival  again  to  the 

ambitious  field. 

The  Danish  chieftains  who  first  landed,  did  not 
at  once  rush  to  their  destined  prey.  Whether 
accident  or  policy  had  occasioned  them  to  disem- 
bark in  East  Anglia,  they  made  it  a  beneficial 
event  Awing  the  country  by  a  force  which  tlie 
winds  had  never  wafted  from  Denmark*  before, 
they  quietly  passed  the  winter  in  their  camp,  col- 
lecting provisions  and  uniting  their  friends.  They 
demanded  a  supply  of  horses  from  the  king,  who 
complied  with  their  request,  and  mounted  the 
greatest  part  of  their  army.*  He  attempted  no 
enmity;  he  suffered  them  to  enjoy  their  wintr}' 
feasts  unmolested;  no  alliance  with  the  other  Saxon 
kingdoms  was  made  diuing  the  interval ;  each  state 
looked  on  with  hope,  that  the  collected  tempest 
was  to  burst  upon  another ;  and  as  the  menaced 
government  was  a  rival,  nothing  but  advantage  was 
foreseen  fix>m  its  destruction. 

The  Northern  kings  must  have  contemplated 
this  behaviourwith  all  the  satisfaction  and  contempt 
of  meditative  mischief  and  conscious  superioritv. 
The  Northumbrian  usurpers  at  last  sheathed, 
though  tardily,  the  swords  of  contending  ambition; 

*  Al.  Bev.  98. 

*  Asser  15.  Hie  Icelanders  intimate  that  the  Northmen  on 
their  first  arrival  found  Ella  too  powerful ;  and  that  Ingwar  ne- 
gotiated with  him,  and  cultivated  treasonable  intercourse  with 
his  subjects,  till  the  complete  arrival  of  the  invaders  enabled 
him  to  prosecute  his  revenge.    2  Langb.  278. 
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and,  on  the  advice  of  their  nobles,  united  for  their  chap. 
mutual  defence  and  the  general  safety."  ^  -^'    ' 

The  invaders,  though  in  many  bandd,  like  the  867. 
Grecian  host  before  Troy,  yet  submitted  to  the 
predominance  of  Ingwar  and  Ubbo,  two  of  the 
sons  of  Ragnan  Of  these  two,  Ingwar  was  distin- 
guished for  a  commanding  genius,  and  Ubbo  for 
his  fortitude;  both  were  highly  coiu^eous,  and 
inordinately  cruel.  ^ 

In  the  next  spring,  the  invaders  roused  from  their 
useful  repose,  and  marched  into  Yorkshire.  The 
metropoUs  of  the  county  was  their  first  object ;  and, 
on  the  first  of  March,  it  yielded  to  their  attack. 
Devastation  followed  their  footsteps;  they  extended 
their  divisions  to  the  Tyne,  but,  without  passing  it, 
returned  to  York.® 

OsBERT  and  Ella,  having  completed  their  pacifi- 
cation, moved  forwards,  accompanied  with  eight 
of  their  earls,  and,  on  the  iSth  of  April,  assaulted 
tlie  Northmen  near  York.  The  Danes,  surprised 
by  the  attack,  fled  into  the  city.  The  English 
pursued  with  the  eagerness  of  anticipated  victory, 
broke  down  the  slight  wall8^  and  entered,  con- 
flicting promiscuously  with  their  enemies ;  but, 
having  abandoned  the  great  advantage  of  their 
superior  discipline,  the  English  rushed  only  to 
destruction.     No  nation  could  hope  to  excel  the 

^  Hunt.  349.    Asser,  18.     So  Sim.  Dun.  H. 

7  Hunt.  348.  Ubbo  is  called  chief  of  the  Frisians  by  Sim. 
Dun.  70.  Adam  of  Bremen  describes  Ingwar  as  the  most 
cruel  of  all,  and  as  destroying  Christians  every  where  in  tor- 
ments, p.  14.    He  is  also  called  Ivar. 

^  Sim.  Dun.  14.  In  this  year  Ealstan  died,  the  celebrated 
bishop  and  statesman.    Asser,  18. 

^  Asser  remarks,  that  York  had  not  at  this  period  walls  so 
firm  and  stable  as  in  the  latter  part  of  Alfred's  reign,  18. 
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BOOK  Noriiiinen  in  personal  intrepidity  or  manual  dex- 
.  ^^'  .  terity ;  from  their  childhood  they  were  exercised 
S67.  in  single  combat  and  disorderly  warfare  ;  the  dis- 
united Northumbrians  were  tlierefore  cut  dowi 
with  irremediable  slaughter.  Osbert  and  EUa, 
their  chiefs,  and  most  of  their  army,  perished.  ^^ 
The  sons  of  Ragnar  inflicted  a  cruel  and  inhuman 
retaliation  on  Ella,  for  their  father's  sufferings. 
They  divided  his  back,  spread  his  ribs  into  the 
figure  of  an  eagle,  and  agonised  his  lacerated  flesh 
by  the  addition  of  the  saline  stimulant" 

After  this  battle,  decisive  of  the  fate  of  North- 
umbria,  it  appeared  no  more  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom.  The  people  beyond  the  Tyne  appointed 
Egbert  as  their  sovereign,  but  in  a  few  years  he  wbs 
expelled,  and  one  Ricseg  took  the  shadowy  diadem. 
In  876  he  died  with  grief  at  the  distresses  of  his 
country,  and.  another  Egbert  obtained  the  nomiaal 
honours.  ^*  But  Ingwar  was  the  Danish  chief,  who, 
profiting  by  his  victory,  assumed  the  sceptxe  of 
Northumbria  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne." 

A  DISMAL  sacrifice  had  been  offered  up  to  the 
manes  of  Ragnar,  yet  the  invaders  did  not  depart 
It  was  soon  evident  that  their  object  was  to  conquer, 

*•  Asser,  18.  Sim.  Dun.  14.  The  place  where  they  fell  was 
ID  Bromton's  time  called  Eilescroft.    Bromt.  803. 

"  Frag.  Isl.  2  Lang.  279.  Ragnar  Saga,  ib.  The  Scalld  Sig- 
vatr.  ib.  Saxo  Gram.  177.  This  punishment  was  often  inflicted 
by  these  savage  conquerors  on  their  enemies.  See  some  in- 
stances in  Stephanius,  193. 

»^  Sim.  Dun.  14.  Matt.  West.  326, 327, 328.  Leland's  Col- 
lect, ii.  p.  373. 

^^  The  language  of  the  Northern  writers  is,  that  Ivar  ob- 
tained that  part  of  England  which  his  ancestors  had  possessed. 
Ragnar  Saga,  in  Torfaeus  Series  Dan.  Olaff  Tryggv.  Saga,  ib. 
375.  This  adds  that  he  reigned  a  long  while,  and  died  without 
issue,  376.     So  Frag.  Isl.  2  Langb.  279. 
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in  order  to  occupy;  deaolatioo  fiiUowed.  their  vie-  chap. 
tories,  because  Nordunen  could  not  move  to  battle  .  ^^'^ 
without  it ;  but  while  plunder  was  the  concomitant      s€7. 
<rf  their  march,  dominion  became  the  passion  of'  ^u^e. 
their  chiefk 

Th£  country  was  a£fected  by  a  great  dearth  thia 
year,  which  the  presence  of  such  enemies  must 
have  enhanced.  Alfred  had  now  reached  his  nine- 
teenth year ;  he  was  raised  by  his  brother  to  an 
inferior  participation  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  he 
married  Ealswitha,  the  daughter  of  a  Mercian 
ndbleman.^^  The  earnestness  with  which  Alfred 
in  his  Boetius  speaks  of  conjugal  affection,  implies 
that  this  union  contributed  greatly  to  his  felicity. 

The  Northmen  having  resolved  on  their  plans  of 
occupation  and  conquest,  began  to  separate  into 
divisions.  One  body  rebuilt  York,  cultivated  the 
country  round  it,  and  continued  to  colonise  it.^^ 
It  may  be  presumed  that  Ingwar  headed  these. 
Other  bands  devoted  themselves  to  promote  the 
ambition  of  those  chieftains  who  also  aspired  to 
royal  settlements. 

This  army  passed  the  Humber  into  Merda,  and      ^^'• 
established  themselves  at  Nottingham '^  where  they 
wintered.     Alarmed  by  their  approach,  Burrhed, 

1-*  Ethelredy  surnamed  the  Large.  The  mother  of  Alfred's 
queen  was  Eadburh,  of  the  family  of  the  Mercian  kings.  Asser 
frequently  saw  her  before  her  death,  and  calls  her  a  venerable 
woman.  Her  daughter's  merit  as  a  wife  leads  us  to  infer  the 
excellence  and  careful -nurture  of  the  motlier,  19« 

»  Sim.  Dun.  Vita  St.  Cuthberti,  71. 

>^  Its  British  name  was  Tiguo  Cobauc,  the  house  of  caves. 
Asser,  19.  Ty,  is  a  house  in  Welsh  now ;  and  cwb,  a  concar 
vity.  In  the  charter  of  868,  it  is  called  Snothryngham,  the 
house  of  Snothryng;  which  in  the  days  of  Ingulf  had  becomf 
changed  to  Nothingham,  p.  18, 19. 
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BOOK  the  king,  and  his  nobles,  sent  anui^nt  embassy  to 
^  -^'  M  West  Saxony  for  assistance.  Ethelred,  with  judi- 
868.  cious  policy,  hastened  to  his  wishes.  He  joined 
the  Mercian  with  Alfred  and  the  whole  force  of 
his  dominions ;  and  their  united  armies  marched 
towards  the  frontier  through  which  the  invaders 
had  penetrated. 

Thet  found  the  Northmen  in  possession  of 
Nottingham ;  the  Danes  discerned  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  allied  armies,  and  remained  within 
the  strong  walls  and  castle  of  the  town.'^  The 
Anglo-Saxons  were  incapable  of  breaking  through 
these  fortifications,  and  their  mutual  respect,  after 
an  ineffectual  struggle,  occasioned  a  pacification, 
advantageous  only  to  the  Danes.  The  invaders 
were  to  retreat  to  York,  and  the  kings  of  Wessex# 
satisfied  with  having  delivered  Mercia,  and  not  dis- 
cerning the  danger  of  suffering  the  Northmen  to 
remain  in  any  part  of  the  island,  returned  home.*^ 
The  Northmen  retired  to  York  with  great 
booty.'*  In  this  year  two  of  the  most  terrible 
calamities  to  mankind  occurred,  a  great  famine, 
and  its  inevitable  attendant,  a  mortality  of  cattle, 
and  of  the  human  race.^  The  general  misery 
presented  no  temptations  to  the  rapacity  of  the 

'^  Pagani  munitione  fortiBsimorum  murorum  et  areiii  validis- 
simie  confidentes.  Ingulf,  SO.  Burrhed  in  a  chartcr-to  Croy- 
land,  dated  Aug.  1.  868.,  states  himself  to  have  made  it  at 
Snothryngham  before  his  brother's  friends,  and  all  his .  people 
assembled  to  besiege  the  pagans. 

18  Asser,  20.,  mentions  no  conflict;  the  Saxon  Chronide 
asserts,  that  an  attack  was  made  on  the  intrenchmeats,  but 
disgraces  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  adding,  that  it  was  not  severe, 
p.  79.  The  monk  of  Croyland  praises  the  young  earl  Algar, 
for  his  prowess  in  the  affiur,  p.  18. 

«»  Ingulf,  18—20.  so  Asser,  20. 
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Northmen,    aqd  they  remained   a  year  in    their  CHAP. 
Yorkshire  stations.  **  v— *^ 

When  spring  arrived,  they  threw  off  all  disguise,  s7o, 
and  signalised  this  fourth  year  of  their  residence  in 
England  by  a  series  of  hostilities  the  most  fatal, 
and  of  ravages  the  most  cruel.  They  embarked 
on  the  Humber,  and  sailing  to  Lincolnshire,  landed 
at  Humberstan  in  Lindesey.^  From  this  period, 
language  cannot  describe  their  devastations.  It 
can  only  repeat  the  words  plunder,  murder,  rape, 
famine  and  distress.  It  can  only  enumerate  towns, 
villages,  churches  and  monasteries,  harvests,  and 
libraries,  ransacked  and  burnt  But  by  the  inces- 
sant repetition,  the  horrors  are  diminished ;  and 
we  read,  without  emotion,  the  narration  of  deeds 
which  rent  the  hearts  of  thousands  with  anguish, 
and  inflicted  wounds  on  human  happiness  and 
human  improvement,  which  ages  with  difficulty 
healed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  general  statements, 
which  glide  as  unimpressively  over  the  mind  as  the 
arrow  upon  ice,  it  may  be  preferable  to  select  a 
few  incidents,  to  imply  those  scenes  of  desolation, 
which,  when  stated  in  the  aggregate,  only  confuse 
and  overwhelm  the  sensibUity  of  our  perception. 

After  destroying  the  monastery,  and  slaying 
all  the  monks  of  the  then  much  admired  abbey  of 
Bardeney,  they  employed  the  summer  in  desolating 
the  country  around  with  sword  and  fire.**  About 
Michaelmas  they  passed  the  Witham,  and  entered  the 
district  of  Kesteven^  with  the  same  dismal  ministers 

SI  Sax.  Chron.  80.    Asser,  20. 

23  lindesey  was  the  largest  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the 
county  of  Lincoln  was  anciently  divided. 

3»  Ingulf,  20. 

^  Kesteven  was  another  of  the  three  districts  into  which 
Lincolnshire  was  anciently  divided. 
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B  o  o  K  of  fkte.     The  sovereign  of  the  country  made  no 
>   -  ',  ^  effort  of  defence ;  but  a  patriotic  few  attempted  to 
«7o.      procure  ior  themselves  and  the  rest,  that  protection 
which  their  government  did  not  impart 

The  brave  earl  Algar,  in  September,  drew  out 
all  the  youth  of  Holland* ;  his  two  seneschals, 
Wibert  and  Leofric,  whose  names  the  aged  rustics 
that  survived,  attached,  with  grateful  memory,  to 
their  possessions,  which  they  called  Wiberton  and 
Lefnnkton,  assembled  from  Deeping,  Langtofl, 
and  Boston,  SCO  valiant  and  well  appointed  men; 
SCO  more  joined  him  from  the  Croyland  monastery. 
They  were  composed  chiefly  of  fugitives,  and  were 
led  by  Tolius,  who  had  assumed  the  cowl ;  but 
who,  previous  to  his  entering  the  sacred  profession, 
had  been  celebrated  for  his  military  character. 
Morcard,  lord  of  Brunne,  added  his  &mUy,  who 
were  undaunted  and  numerous.  Osgot,  the  sheriff 
of  Lincoln,  a  courageous  and  formidable  veteran, 
collected  500  more  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county.  These  generous  patriots  united  in  Kes- 
teven,  with  the  daring  hope  of  checking,  by  their 
valour,  the  progress  of  the  ferocious  invaders. 

On  the  feast  of  St  Maurice,  they  attacked 
the  advanced  bands  of  the  Northmen  with  such 
auspicious  bravery,  that  they  slew  three  of  their 
kings,  and  many  of  the  soldiers.  Tliey  chased 
the  rest  to  the  gates  of  their  entrenchments,  and, 

^  Holland,  or  Holland ;  the  southern  division  of  Lincoln- 
shire, which  extended  from  the  Witham  to  the  Nine.  Like  the 
Batavian  Holland,  it  was  so  moist,  that  the  surface  shook  if 
stamped  upon,  and  the  print  of  the  feet  remained  on  it.  It 
was  composed  of  two  parts,  the  lower  and  the  upper.  Hie 
lower  was  full  of  impassable  marshes ;  huge  banks  preserved 
it  from  the  ocean.     Canid.  459. 
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notwithstanding  a  fierce  resistance,  they  assailed  chap. 
these,  till  the  advance  of  night  compelled  the  .  ^]\^' 
valiant  earl  to  call  off  his  noble  army.  *  87o. 

With  an  unpropitious  celerity,  the  other  kings 
of  the  Northmen,  who  had  spread  themselves  over 
the  country  to  plunder  it,  Godrun,  Bacseg,  Oskitul, 
Halfden,  and  Amond,  together  with  Frena,  Ingwar, 
Ubbo,  and  the  two  Sidrocs,  hastened,  during  the 
night,  to  re-unite  their  bands  in  the  camp.  An 
immense  booty,  and  a  numerous  multitude  of 
women  and  children,  their  spoil,  accompanied 
them. 

The  news  of  their  unfortunate  arrival  reached 
the  English  stations,  and  produced  a  lamentable 
efiect ;  for  a  large  part  of  tlie  small  army,  aifiighted 
by  the  vast  disproportion  of  numbers  which  inp^the 
ensuing  morn  they  must  encounter,  fled  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Tliis  desertion  might  have 
inspired  and  justified  a  general  flight;  but  tlie  rest, 
as  though  they  had  felt  that  their  post  was  the 
Thermopylae  of  England,  with  generous  mag- 
nanimity and  religious  solemnity,  prepared  them- 
selves to  perish  for  their  country  and  their  faith. 

The  brave  Algar  managed  his  diminished  force 
with  the  wisest  economy,  and  with  soldierly  judg- 
ment He  selected  the  valiant  Tolius,  and  500 
intrepid  followers,  for  the  post  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  therefore  placed  them  on  his  right. 
Morcard,  the  lord  of  Bninne,  and  his  companions 
in  arms,  he  stationed  with  them.  On  the  left  of 
his  array,  Osgot,  the  illustrious  sheriff,  with  his 
500  soldiers,  took  his  allotted  post  with  Harding 

»  Ingulf,  20.  Chron.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  16.-  The  place 
where  these  three  kings  fell,  obtained  the  name  of  Trekyng- 
bam.    It  was  before  named  Lacundon.    Ing.  21. 
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B  oo  K  of  Rehale,  and  the  young  and  impetuous  citizens 
^     /_'  of  Stamford.     Algar  himselfi  with  his  seneschals, 
•70-      chose  the  centre,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  aid 
either  division  as  exigency  required. 

The  Northmen,  in  the  first  dawn  of  light,  buried 
,  their  three  kings  in  the  spot  thence  called  Trekyng- 
ham,  and  leaving  two  other  of  their  royal  leaders, 
with  four  jarls,  to  guard  their  camp  and  captives, 
they  moved  forwards  with  four  kings  and  eight 
jarls,  burning  with  fury  for  the  disgrace  of  their 
friends  on  tHe  preceding  day. 

The  English,  from  their  small  number^  con- 
tracted themselves  into  a  wedge;  against  the 
impetus  of  the  Northern  darts,  they  presented 
an  impenetrable  arch  of  shields,  and  tiiey  repelled 
the  violence  of  the  horse  by  a  dense  arrangement 
of  their  spears.  Lessoned  by  their  intelligent 
commanders,  they  maintained  their  station  im- 
moveable the  whole  day. 

Evening  advanced,  and  their  unconquered 
valour  had  kept  off  enemies,  whose  numbers  had 
menaced  them  with  inevitable  ruin.  The  North- 
men  had  spent  their  darts  in  vain.  Their  horsemen 
were  wearied  with  the  ineffectual  toil  of  the  day; 
and  their  whole  army,  despairing  of  success^  in 
feigned  confusion  withdrew.  Elated  at  tlie  sight 
of  the  retreating  foe,  the  English,  quitting  their 
array,  sprang  forwards  to  complete  their  conquest. 
In  vain  their  hoary  leaders  expostulated,  in  vain 
proclaimed  ruin  if  they  separated.  Intoxicated 
with  the  prospect  of  unhoped  success,  they  forgot 
that  it  was  the  skill  of  their  commanders,  which, 
more  than  their  own  bravery,  had  protected  Uiem. 
They  forgot  the  fewness  of  tlieir  numbers,  and  the 
yet  immense  superiority  of  their  foes.     They  saw 
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flight,  and  they  thought  only  of  victory.  Dis-  CHAR 
persed  in  their  eager  pursuit,  they  displayed  to  ^  ,-  '^- 
the  Northern  chiefs  a  certain  means  of  conquest  87o. 
Suddenly  the  Pagans  rallied  in  every  part,  and 
rushing  upon  the  scattered  English,  surrounded 
them  on  every  side.  It  was  then  they  saw  what 
fetal  rashness  had  involved  in  equal  ruin  their 
country  and  themselves.  They  had  almost  rescued 
England  from  destruction  by  their  valour  and 
conduct ;  and  now,  by  a  moment's  folly,  all  their 
advantages  were  lost  For  a  while,  Algar,  the 
undaunted  earl,  and  the  self-devoting  Tolius,  with 
the  other  chiefs,  discreet  even  in  the  midst  of  ap- 
proaching ruin,  by  gaining  a  little  eminence,  pro- 
tracted their  fate.  But  as  the  dispersed  English 
could  not  be  reunited,  as  the  dissolved  arrangement 
could  not  be  recomposed,  the  valour  and  j»kill  of 
the  magnanimous  leaders,  however  exalted  and 
unexcelled,  could  only  serve  to  multiply  the  vic- 
tims of  the  day.  The  possibility  of  victory  was 
vanished.  The  six  chie&  beheld  their  followers 
felling  fast  around ;  death  approached  themselves. 
Mounting  upon  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  they 
returned  blow  for  blow,  till,  fainting  under  innu- 
merable wounds,  they  expired  upon  the  corses  of 
their  too  impetuous  companions.  ^ 

A  FEW  youths  of  Sutton  and  Gedeney  threw  their 
arms  into  the  neighbouring  wood,  and  escaping 
with  difficulty  in  the  following  night,  they  conunu- 
nicated  the  fetal  catastrophe  to  the  monastery  of 
Croyland*,  while  its  abbot  and  the  society  were 
performing  matins.     The  dismal  tidings  threw  ter- 

^  This  interesting  narrative  is  in  Ingulf,  20—21. 
^  Croyland  was  one  of  the  islands  lying  in  that  tract  of  the 
Easteiii  waters,  which,  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  country. 
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BOOK  For  into  every  breast ;  all  foreboded  that  the  next 
..    ^V„,  ^  stroke  of  calamity  would  fall  on  them.     The  abbot, 
870.      retaining  with  him  the  aged  monks  and  a  few  in- 
fiints.  Bent  away  the  youthful  and  the  strong,  with 
their  retics,  jewels  and  charters,  to  hide  themselves 
in  the  nearest  marshes,  till  the  demons  of  slaughter 
had  passed  by.     With  anxious  haste  they  loaded  a 
boat  with  their  treasures.    They  threw  their  domes- 
tic property  into  the  waters,  but  as  part  of  the  ta- 
ble of  die  great  altar,  plated  with  gold,  rose  above 
the  waves,  they  drew  it  out,  and  replaced  it  in  the 
abbey. 

The  flames  of  the  villages  in  Kesteven  now  gra- 
dually spread  towards  them,  and  the  clamours  of 
the  fierce  pagans  drew  nearer.  Alarmed,  they  re- 
sumed their  boat,  and  reached  the  wood  of  Anca- 
rig  near  the  south  of  the  island.®  Here,  ynth 
Toretus,  the  anchorite,  and  his  fraternity,  they  re- 
mained four  days. 

The  abbot,  and  they  who  were  too  young  or  too 
old  to  fly,  put  on  their  sacred  vestments,  and  as- 
sembled  in  the  choir,  performing  their  mass  and 
singing  all  the  Psalter  with  the  faint  hope,  that  un- 
resisting  age  and  harmless  childhood  would  disarm 
ferocity  of  its  cruelty.     Soon  a  furious  torrent  of 

and  spreading  above  100  miles,  precipitated  themselves  into 
the  sea  with  many  great  rivers.    Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  292. 
'^  29  Or  Thom-ey,  the  island  of  Thorns.    There  was  a  monas- 

tery here.  Malmsbury  exhibits  it  as  the  picture  of  a  paradise ; 
amidst  the  marshes  abounding  in  trees,  was  a  fine  green  plain, 
as  smooth  and  level  as  a  stream ;  every  t>art  was  cultivated ; 
here  apple-trees  arose,  there  vines  crept  along  the  fields,  or 
twined  round  poles.  Yet  he  adds  one  trait  so  expressive  of 
lonesomeness,  as  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  charms  of  nature : 
**  When  a  man  comes  he  is  i^plauded  like  an  angel."  De 
Oest.  Pont.  294. 
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howling  barbarians  poured  in,  exulting  to  find  chap. 
Christian  priests  to  massacre.  The  venerable  ab-  v^^^  . 
hot  was  hewed  down  at  the  altar  by  the  cruel  Os-  sra 
kitul,  and  the  attendant  ministers  were  beheaded 
after  him.  The  old  men  and  children,  who  ran  af- 
frighted from  the  choir,  were  seized  and  tortured, 
to  discover  the  treasure  of  the  place.  The  prior 
suffered  in  the  vestiy,  the  subprior  in  the  refectory; 
every  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  was  stained  with 
blood.  One  child  only,  of  ten  years  of  age,  whose 
beautiful  countenance  happened  to  interest  the 
younger  Sidroc*^,  was  permitted  to  survive.  The 
spoilers  broke  down  all  the  tombs  and  monuments, 
with  the  avaricious  hope  of  discovering  treasures  ; 
and,  on  the  third  day,  they  committed  the  superb 
edifice  to  the  flames. 

With  a  great  plunder  of  cattle,  the  insatiate  bar- 
barians marched  the  next  day  to  Peterborough." 
There  stood  a  monastery,  the  glory  of  the  architec* 
ture  of  the  age,  and  whose  library  was  a  large  re- 
pository of  books,  which  the  anxious  labours  of  two 
centuries  had  collected.  But  arts  and  science  were 
toys  not  worthy  even  to  amuse  their  women,  in  the 

^  One  of  the  Sidrocs  had  already  distinguished  himself  for 
^  aggreMions  on  France.  In  852,  and  855,  he  entered  the 
Seine  with  much  snccessfiil  depredation.  Chron.  Fontanel. 
Bouquet  7.  p.  40—43. 

*'  This  also  stands  in  the  land  of  the  Girvii  or  Fenmen,  who  — 
occupied  those  immense  marshes,  containing  millions  of  acres, 
where  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and 
Northampton  meet.  Camd.  408.  The  marshes  are  described 
by  Hvgo  Candidus  as  fumi^ing  wood  and  turf  for  fire,  haj 
for  cattle,  reeds  for  thatching,  and  fish  and  water-fowl  for  sub- 
sistence. Peterborough  monastery  was  in  the  best  portion. 
On  one  side  was  a  range  of  water,  on  the  other  woods  and  a 
ccdtivated  country.  It  was  accessible  on  all  sides  but  the  East, 
where  a  boat  was  requisite. 
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BOOK  estimation  of  these  invaders.  They  assailed  the 
%  ,^\  1  gates  and  fastenings,  and  with  their  archers  and 
era  machines  attacked  the  Walls.  The  monks  resisted 
with  all  their  means  of  annoyance.  A  brother  of 
Ubbo  was  carried  off  to  his  tent,  wounded  by  the 
blow  of  a  stone.  This  incident  added  a  new  incen- 
tive to  the  cruel  fury  of  the  Northmen.  They 
burst  in  at  the  second,  assault  under  Ubbo.  He 
slew  the  hoary  abbot,  and  all  the  monks,  with  his 
own  weapon.  Every  other  inhabitant  was  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy  by  his  followers.  One  man 
only  had  a  gleam  of  humanity.  Sidroc  cautioned 
the  littie  boy,  whom  he  had  saved  from  Croyland, 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  Ubbo.  The  immense 
booty  which  they  were  gorged  with  did  not  miti- 
gate their  love  of  ruin.  The  much  admired  monas- 
tery, and  its  valuable  and  scarcely  reparable  literar)' 
treasures,  were  soon  wrapt  in  fire.  For  fifteen  days 
the  conflagration  continued. 

The  Northmen,  turning  to  the  south,  advanced 
to  Huntingdon.  The  two  earls  Sidroc  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  rear  and  the  baggage  over  the 
rivers.  As  they  were  passing  the  Nen*^,  after  the 
rest  of  the  army,  two  cars,  laden  with  vast  wealth 
and  property,  with  all  the  cattie  drawing  them,  were 
overturned,  at  the  left  of  the  stone  bridge,  into  a 
depthless  whirlpool.  While  all  the  attendants  of 
the  younger  Sidroc  were  employed  in  recovering 
what  was  possible  of  the  loss,  the  child  of  Croy- 
land ran  into  the  nearest  wood,  and,  walking  all 
night,  he  beheld  the  smoking  ruins  of  his  monas- 
tery at  the  dawn. 

3'^^  This  river  runs  through  Noithampton,  making  many 
reaches  by  the  ii4nding  of  its  banks.  Camden  calls  it  a  very 
Roble  river,  p.  450. 
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He  found  that  tlie  monks  had  returned  from  In-  C  H  A  P.. 
carig  the  day  before,  and  were  laboriously  toiling  i 

to  extinguish  the  flames,  which  yet  raged  in  va-  sto. 
rious  divisions  of  the  monastery.  When  they  heard 
from  the  infant  the  fate  of  their  superior  and  elder 
brethren,  unconquerable  sorrow  suspended  their 
exertions,  till  wearied  nature  compelled  a  remission 
of  their  grief  They  collected  such  as  they  could 
find  of  the  mutilated  and  half-consumed  bodies,  and 
buried  them  with  sympathetic  reverence.  Having 
repaired  part  of  the  ruins,  they  chose  another  ab- 
bot ;  when  the  hermits  of  Incarig  came  to  implore 
their  charitable  care  for  the  bodies  at  Peterborough, 
which  the  animals  of  prey  were  violating.  A  deput- 
ation of  monks  was  sent,  who  found  the  corpses, 
and  interred  them  iij  one  large  grave,  with  the  ab- 
bot at  the  summit.  A  stony  pyramid  covered  his 
remains,  round  which  were  afterwards  engraven 
their  images  in  memorial  of  the  catastrophe.^ 

Spreading  devastation  and  murder  around  them 
as  they  marched,  the  Northmen  proceeded  into 
Cambridgeshire.  Ely  and  its  first  Christian  church 
and  monastery,  with  the  heroic  nuns,  who  muti- 
lated their  faces  to  preserve  their  honour,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  ruthless  enemy;  and  many  other 
places  were  desolated. 

The^  sanguinary  invaders  went  afterwards  into  invasion 
East  Anglia.**     The  throne  of  this  kingdom  was  ^^5?^^ 
occupied  by  Edmund,  a  man  praised  for  his  afla- 

^  Ingulf,  22—34.     Chron.  Petrib,  18—20. 

^  Abbo  Floriacensis,  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  century,  de- 
scribes East  Anglia  as  nearly  environed  with  waters  ;  immense 
marshes,  an  irandred  miles  in  extent,  were  on  the  north ;  the 
ocean  on  the  east  and  south.  On  the  west  it  was  protected 
from  the  irruptions  of  the  other  members  of  the  octarchy,  by 
a  nwund  of  earth  like  a  lofty  wall.  Its  soil  was  fertile  and 
VOL.    I,  L  L 
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BOOK  bility,  his  gentleness,  and  humility.     He  may  have 

^  ^'    J  merited  all  the  lavish  encomiums  which  he  has  re- 

•70.     ceived  for  the  milder  virtues ;  but  he  was  deficient 

in  those  manly  energies  whose  vigorous  activity 

would  have  met  the  storm  in  its  fury,  and  might 

have  disarmed  it  of  its  terrors.^ 

Ingwar,  separating  from  Ubbo,  proceeded  to 
the  place  where  Edmund  resided.  The  picture  an- 
nexed to  his  route  represents  a  burning  country, 
the  highways  strewed  with  the  victims  of  massacre, 
violated  women,  the  husband  expiring  on  his  own 
threshold  near  his  wife,  and  the  infiint  torn  from  its 
^mother's  bosom,  and  slain  before  her  eyes  to  increase 
her  screams.  "^  Ingwar  had  heard  a  favourable  ac- 
count of  Edward's  warlike  abilities,  and  by  a  rapid 
movement  endeavoured,  according  to  the  usual  plan 
of  the  Northmen^  to  surprise  the  king,  before  he 


pleasant ;  it  was  full  of  lakes  two  or  three  miles  in  space ;  its 
marshes  were  peopled  with  monks.  MSS.  Cott.  Library.  Tib. 
B.  2.  p.  3. 

3^  One  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  the  fate  of  Edmund,  is  in 
the  little  book  of  Abbo.  He  addresses  it  to  the  famous  Dun- 
stan,  from  whom  he  had  the  particulars  he  narrates.  He  inti- 
mates that  Dunstan  used  to  repeat  them  with  eyes  moist  with 
tears,  and  had  learnt  them  from  an  old  soldier  of  Edmund's, 
who  simply  and  faithfully  recounted  them  upon  his  oath  to  the 
illustrious  Ethelstan.  Abbo's  treatise  has  been  printed  abroad 
in  Acta  Sanctorum.     Cologne,  vol.  vi.  p.  4?65 — 4f72.  ed.  1575. 

8A  <<  Maritus  cum  conjuge  aut  mortuus  aut  moribundus  jace- 
bat  in  limine ;  in&ns  raptus  a  raatris  uberibus,  ut  major  esset 
ejulatus,  trucidabatur  coram  matemis  obtutibus.**  Abbo,  MSS. 
p.  3.  This  author  was  so  well  acquainted  with  Virgil  and  Ho- 
race as  to  cite  them  in  his  little  work. 

^  Abbo  remarks  of  the  Danish  nation,  "  cum  s^nper  stu- 
deat  rapto  viyere,  nunquam  tamen  indicta  pugna  palam  con- 
tendit  cum  hoste,  nisi  preventa  insidiis,  ablata  spe  ad  portus 
xiavium  remeandl,"  MSS.  p.  6. 
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could  preseot  an  araied  country  to  repel  hinu    Sd«  o  »  A  P. 
mua4  though  horrors  h^  ipr  some  time  heed  v^^  . 
raging  rouqd  his^froatiers,  uras  roused  to  no  pr4i»      sto. 
parations;  had  meditated  no  war&re.    He  was 
dwelling  quietly  in  a  village  neaf  Hagilsdun^,  when 
the  active  Dane  appeared  near  him,  9nd  he  was 
taken  completely  un^-wares. 

His  earl,  Ulfk^tul,  had  made  one  effort  to  save 
East  Atiglia,  but  it  failed*  His  army  was  de^ 
cisiveiy  beaten  at  Thetford  with  profuse  slaughter; 
and  this  calamity  deeply  wounded  the  mind  of  £d« 
mund,  who  did  not  reflect,  that  to  resist  the  Danes 
with  eneigy,  was  not  merely  to  i^hold  his  own  do« 
mination,  but  to  protect  his  people  from  tiiie  most 
fatal  ruin."  ^ 

As  Ingwar  drew  nigh  to  the  royal  residence  he 
oent  (me  of  his  countrymen  to  the  king,  with  a 
haughty  command,  to  divide  his  treasures,  submit 
to  his  religion,  and  reign  in  subjection  to  his  will. 
<«  And  who  are  you  that  should  dare  to  withstand 
our  power!  The  storm  of  the  ocean  deters  not 
our  proposed  enterprise,  but  serves  us  instead  of 
oars.  Neither  the  loud  roarings  of  the  sky,  nor  its 
darting  lightnings  have  ever  injured  us.  Submit, 
then,  with  your  subjects,  to  a  master  whom  even  the 
elements  respect."  ^ 

^  The  Hill  of  Eagles.  It  is  now,  says  Bromton,  805t  celled 
Hoxne.  It  is  upon  the  Waveney,  a  little  river  dividing  part 
of  Norfolk  from  Suffolk.  It  is  not  far  from  Diss  in  Norfolk. 
Camden  names  it  Hoxon,  p.  375. 

»  Xngulf,  24.    Asser,  20.    Matt.  West.  S18. 

^  **  Et  quia  tu,  ut  ^ntie  potentise  insolenter  audeas  contra- 
dicere  ?  Marbte  tempes^tis  procella  nostris  servit  remigiis, 
nee  ipoyet  a  prepo^to  directs  intentionis. —  Quibus  nee  ingens 
mugitus  coeUy  nee  crebri  jactus  fulminum  unquam  nocuenint. 
EsK^itaqucy  cum  tuis  omnibus,  sub  hoc  imperatpre  maximo* 
cuj  fiKBulaatur  elementa."     Abbo,  ib. 

L  L  2 
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BOOK  On  receiving  this  imperious  message,  Edmund 
^  _  '  >  held  counsel  with  one  of  his  bishops  who  eigoyed 
870.  .  his  confidence.  The  ecclesiastic,  apprehensive  of 
the  king's  safety,  exhorted  his  compliance.  A  dia- 
logue ensued,  in  which  Edmund  displayed  the 
sensibility  of  an  amiable  mind,  but  not  those  active 
talents  which  would  have  given  safety  to  his  people. 
He  pitied  his  unhappy  subjects,  groaning  imder 
every  evil  which  a  barbarous  enemy  could  inflict, 
and  wished  his  death  could  restore  them.  When 
the  bishop  represented  to  him  the  ravages  which 
the  Northmen  had  perpetrated,  and  the  danger 
which  impended  on  himself,  and  advised  his  flight, 
the  mild-hearted  king  exclaimed,  "  I  desire  not  to 
survive  my  dear  and  faithful  subjects.  Why  do 
you  suggest  to  me  the  shame  of  abandoning  my 
fellow-soldiers?  I  have  always  shunned  the  dis- 
grace of  reproach,  and  especially  of  cowardly 
abandoning  my  knights ;  because  I  feel  it  nobler  to 
die  for  my  country  than  to  forsake  it ;  and  shall  I 
now  be  a  voluntary  recreant,  when  the  loss  of  those 
I  loved  makes  even  the  light  of  heaven  tedious  to 
me?"'**  The  Danish  envoy  was  then  called  in, 
and  Edmund  addressed  him  with  an  energy  that 
ought  to  have  anticipated  such  a  crisis,  and  to  have 
influenced  his  actions.  "  Stained  as  you  are  with 
the  blood  of  my  people,  you  deserv^e  death ;  but  I 
will  imitate  the  example  of  him  I  venerate,  and  not 
pollute  my  hands  with  your  blood.  Tell  your 
commander,  I  am  neither  terrified  by  his  threats, 
nor  deluded  by  his  promises.  Let  his  boundless 
cupidity,  which  no  plunder  can  satiate,  take  and 
consume  my  treasures.  You  may  destroy  this  frail 
and  falling  body,  like  a  despised  vessel ;  but  know, 
^1  Abbo,  ibid. 
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that  the  freedom  of  my  mind  shall  never,  for  an  c  H  A  R 
instant,  bow  before  him.     It  is  more  honourable  v  y\  j 
to  defend  our  liberties  with  our  lives  than  to  beg      87o. 
mercy  with  our  tears.     Death  is  preferable  to  ser- 
vility.    Hence!    my  spirit  shall  fly  to  heaven  from 
its   prison,   contaminated  by  no   degrading  sub- 
mission.    How  can  you  allure  me  by  the  hop6  of 
retained  power,  as  if  I  could   desire  a  kingdom, 
where  its  population  has  been  so  destroyed ;  or  4 
few  subjects  robbed  of  every  thing  that  makes  life 
valuable  !''^ 

This  passive  fortitude,  and  these  irritating  re- 
proaches only  goaded  the  resentment  of  the  Dane, 
whose  rapid  hostilities  had  now  made  active  war- 
fare useless.  The  king  was  taken  without  farther 
contest.  He  was  bound  with  close  fetters,  and 
severely  beaten.  He  was  then  dragged  to  a  tree, 
tied  to  its  trunk  and  lacerated  with  whips.  Even 
these  sufferings  could  not  appease  the  tigers  of  the 
Baltic.  They  aimed  their  arrows  at  his  body  with 
contending  dexterity.  At  length  Ingwar,  enraged 
at  his  firmness  and  piety,  closed  the  cruel  scene 
by  the  amputation  of  his  head.  *** 
.  Thus  terminated  another  kingdom  of  the  Anglo- 
SiEixon  octarchy,  which,  as  it  had  been  baneful  to  . 
the  happiness  of  the  island  by  occasioning  incessant 
warfare,  was  now  become  wholly  incompatible  with 


-^  i'hifi  is  a  literal  translation  of  his  speech  to  the  messenger 
of  Ingwar,  as  given  by  Abbo,  on  the  authority  mentioned  in 
note  35. 

^  The  20th  of  November  was  the  day  of  his  catastrophe, 
which  was  so  interesting,  that  the  Islander,  Ara  Frode,  makes 
it  one  of  the  steps  of  his  chronology,  p.  7.  He  was  canonized. 
His  memory  was  much  venerated,  and  his  name  still  exists  in 
our  calendars. 
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B  o  o  K  the  securily  of  «very  individual,  whSe  the  states  ti 
^  ^'  ,  the  continent  were  enlarging,  and  the  North  was 
870.  ixmring  its  throngs  around.  By  annihilating  with 
such  total  extirpation  aU  the  rival  dynasties,  and 
the  prejudices  which  supported  them,  the  Danes 
tmconscioudy  made  some  atonement  for  tlie  cala- 
mities they  cfiffused.  They  harassed  the  An^o» 
Saxons  into  national  ftatemity,  and  comhined 
contending  sceptres  into  «ne  well-regulated  mo- 
narchy. 

The  Northmen  placed  Godrun,  one  of  their 
kings,  over  East-Anglia;  while  &e  brodiw  of 
Edmund,  terrified  at  the  miseries  of  the  day,  fled 
into  Dorset,  and  there  lived  an  hermttical  1^  on 
bread  and  water.  ^ 

Having  resolved  to  attempt  the  subjugatiGn  of 
the  island,  the  Northmen  governed  tb^  career 
with  policy,  as  distinguidied  as  their  <!raelty. 
They  had  attacked  Mercia,  and  they  behdd  ^e 
banners  of  West  Saxony  waving  <m  its  frontiers. 
If  iSasy  assaulted  Wessex,  would  the  Merdan 
sword  be  there?  Their  expeiience  proved  that 
they  calculated  well  on  the  petty  policy  of  that 
degraded  kii^dom.  Although  the  crown  of  Mer- 
cia trembled  in  every  battle  in  Wessex;  though  it 
was  impossible  for  Ethelred  to  be  conquered,  and 
for  Burrhed  to  be  secure,  yet  the  protecting  succour 
which  Mercia  had  received  from  the  kings  of  Wes- 
sex, was  never  returned,  though  common  danger 
obdmedit 

Ikowar  having  completed  the  conquest  of 
East  Anglia,  and  permitted  his  associate,  Godrun, 
to  assume  its  sceptre,  returned  to  his  brothm^Ubfaoy 

^  Malmsb.  S5a    Bromton,  807. 
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in  Northumbria.^    The  rest  of  the  invaders,  under  CHAP. 
the  COTdmand  of  Halfden  and  Bacseg,  two  of  their  v    ^'^ 
kings,  or  sea-kings,  hastened  from  East  Anglia  to      87o. 
a  direct  invasion  of  Wessex. 

Thet  petfetrated  from  Norfolk  unchecked  into  Wesaez 
Berkshire ;  they  possessed  themselves  of  Reading  *"«*^- 
as  soon  as  they  reached  it,  and  continued  there 
many  days  unmolested. 

On  the  third  day  after  their  arrivid,  their  leaders, 
with  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry,  spread  themselves 
successfully  to  pillage ;  the  rest  dug  a  trench  be«- 
tween  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet,  to  the  right  of 
the  dty,  to  defend  their  encampments.  Ethelwulph, 
the  earl  of  the  county,  who  had  defeated  the  in- 
vaders before,  collected  the  men  of  the  vicinity, 
and  exhorted  them  to  disregard  the  superiority  of 
die  foe.  His  argument  was  a  popular  one : 
^  What  though  their  army  is  larger  than  ours, 
Christ,  our  general,  is  stronger  than  them.*'  His 
countrymen  were  convinced  by  his  logic;  and, 
after  a  long  combat,  the  invaders  were  repulsed 
at  In^efield  ^,  with  the  loss  of  Sidroc  the  elder, 
l!ie  chief  who  had  so  tnuch  afflicted  France. 

Four   days  afler    this    conflict,   the  kings  of 

^  BromlOD,  807.  Ethelwerd  says  of  him,  **  Ivar  died  thi« 
year,"  p.  843.  The  annab  of  Ulster  state,  that  he  went  in 
this  year  from  Scotland  to  Dublin  with  200  ships,  with  great 
booty,  and  a  multitude  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Pictish  prisoners. 
These  annals  place  his  death  in  87%  thus :  <<  87%  Ivar,  king 
of  all  the  Northerns  in  Ireland  and  Britain,  died,"  p.  65.  His 
trhildren,  sea-kings,  like  himself,  are  often  mentioned  in  these 
Irish  Annals. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  80.  Sim.  Dun.  125.  Asser,  21.  Inglefiel^ 
is  a  little  Tillage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading.  Camden, 
142,  who,  in  a  small  mistake,  calls  Ethelwulph  a  king,  instead 
of  an  earl. 
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BOOK  Wessex,  Ethelred  and  Alfred,  put  themselves  into 
*    -  \  J  motion,  with  their  forces,  and  joining  the  earl 
870.      Ethelwulph,  attacked  the  Northmen  at  Reading. 
^     They  destroyed  all  the  enemies  who  were  out  of 
the  citadel ;  but  tliose  within  rushing  from  all  its 
gates,  a  fiercer  battle  followed,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  Ethelwulph,  and  the  retreat  of  the  West 
Saxons.  ^  t 

Taken  unawares  by  the  invasion,  the  West 
Saxons  had  rushed  to  the  conflict  with  a  hasty  and 
inadequate  force.  Four  days  afterwards,  they 
collected  in  a  more  complete  and  formidable  array, 
and  combated  the  enemy  at  ^scesdun,  or  the 
Ash- tree  Hill.  ^®  The  Danes  had  accumulated  all 
their  strength,  and,  with  an  attempt  at  tactical 
arrangement,  they  divided  themselves  into  two 
bodies;  one,  the  chief i  their  two  kings  conducted; 
the  other  moved  under  the  earls.  The  English 
imitated  their  array.  Ethelred  resolved  himself  to 
encounter  the  northern  kings,  and  appointed  Alfred 
to  shock  with  their  earls.  Both  armies  raised  their 
shields  into  a  tortoise-arch,  and  demanded  the 
battle.  . 

The  Northmen  were  first  in  the  field ;  for  Ethel- 
red, either  impressed  with  that  dispiriting  belief, 
which  men  on  the  eye  of  great  conflicts  sometimes 
experience,  that  he  should  not  survive  it,  or  pre- 
paring his  mind  for  the  worst  event,  and  for  its  bet- 
ter state,  and  desirous  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
.  Lord  of  all  existing  worlds,  waited  to  say  his  prayers 
in  his  tent,  which  he  declared  he  would  not  leave 
till  the  priest  had  finished.  Alfred,  more  eager  for 
the  fray,  and  provoked  by  the  defying  presence  of 

*7  Sim.  Dun.  125.     Asscr,  21.  -*«  Asser,  21. 
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Uie  enemy,  was  impatient  at  the  delay;  his  indig.  chap. 
nant  courage  forgot  the  inferiority  of  the  division  v  _  '^^ 
which  he  commanded ;  he  led  up  his  troops  in  con-  b7o. 
densed  order,  and  disdained  to  remark  that  the 
craffy  Danes  were  waiting  on  an  eminence  for  an 
advantageous  conflict^  A  solitary  tree  marked  the 
place  of  combat,  and  round  this  the  nations  shocked 
with  frightful  clamour  and  equal  bravery.  The  ex- 
ertions of  Alfred  were  unavailing,  though  he  is 
stated  to  have  attacked  like  the  chafed  boar;  he 
had  been  too  precipitate.  The  En^Ush  ranks  gave 
way,  when  the  presence  of  Ethelred,  with  his  bat- 
tle, destroyed  the  inequality  of  the  combatants,  and 
reanimated  the  fainting  spirits  of  his  countrymen. 
The  long  and  dreadful  struggle  at  last  ended  in  the 
death  of  thjB  king  Bacseg,  of  the  younger  •^Sidroc, 
many  other  earls,  and  some  thousands  of  the  Danes, 
who  fled  in  general  rout.  The  English  chased  them 
all  night  and  the  next  day  over  the  fields  of  Ash- 
down  till  they  reached  their  fortress  at  ^'Reading. 
The  slaughter  of  the  day  gave  it  a  dismal  claim  to 
memory.**    . 

^  Asser  says  he  had  his  account  of  Alfred's  impetuous  ala- 
crity from  those  who  saw  it,  22.  He  adds  the  phrase  **  aprino 
more."  . 

^  Asser  and  the  printed  copy  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  place 
the  deaths  of  both  the  Sidrocs  in  this  battle,  although  it  had 
recorded  the  fall  of  one  in  the  preceding  battlel  The  fine  MS. 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Tib.  B.  4.  p.  SO., 
having  mentioned  the  death  of  oW  Sidroc  at  Inglefield,  refers 
the  death  of  the  younger  Sidroc  only  to  this  battle :  **  anb  thep 
Sibpac  je  jeonj^a,  anb  pj-beapn  eopl,  anb  Fpaena  eopl,  anb  Ha- 
palb  eopl."  This  MS.,  though  in  some  respects  less  complete 
than  those  which  Dr.  Gibson  edited,  is  yet  more  accurate  in 
others.  .  It  is  remarkably  well  written,  and  seems  very  ancient. 

*»  Asser,  23,24:  *  Ror.  Wig.  307.    Sax.  Chron.  81. 

^3  The  place  of  this  great  battle  has  been   controverted. 
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FcvET^BN  days  after  this,  the  Danes  collected 

^ fltrei^h  Buffideat  to  defeat  the  kings  of  Wessex  at 

a70.  Basing.^  An  important  accession  of  allien  newly 
arrived  from  the  North**,  increased  the  terrors  of 
this  defeat,  and  augured  new  mismes  to  the  Anglo* 
Saxons. 

The  last  invaders  joined  harmoniously  widi  the 
preceding,  because  their  object  was  the  same. 
Within  two  months  afterwards  the  princes  of  Wes* 
sex  supported  another  battle  with  tiie  recruited 
confederates  at  Merton**;  but  the  cooflict,  after 
many  changes  of  victory,  was  again  unfinrtunate  to 
the  English.    Etiielred  received  a  wound  in  ]t»  of 


Aaton,  near  WaUingfbrd,  in  Berki,  bas  good  cIioids,  becauae 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  (aa  its  editor  observed)  mentions  .^sces- 
duny  on  another  occasion^  as  close  by  Wallingford,  p.  135.  Dr. 
Wise,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  concerning  some  antiquities  in 
Berikshire,  printed  1799,  contends  that  die  famous  whit»  hone 
«i  the  bill  was  made  to  conuMmorate  thia  victory.  H«  m^ 
**  I  take  Eaoesdune  to  msan  that  ridge  of  hills  from  Letcombe 
and  thereabouts,  going  on  to  Wiltshire,  and  overlooking  the 
vale  with  the  towns  in  it.  The  town  formerly  called  Ayshes- 
down,  is  now  called  Aabbury ;  the  old  name  is  still  preserved 
herei^outs,  the  doi^  being  called  by  the  shepherds^  Ash- 
down  ;  and  about  a  mile  southward  from  Ashbury,  ia  Ash- 
down  Park/'  p«20.  Whitaker  prefer^  the  locality  of  Aston, 
p.  272. 

*»  As8er»24. 

M  Quo  pradiP  peraptQ,  de  ultraipariniq  partibus  alius  pagano- 
rusfk  ez^vcitus  societati  ^e  adjunacit.    Asser,  24. 

M  Saxv  Chron.  8h  This  position  of  Meretune  is  doubtful. 
AJfertpn  ip  Siurey,  Merden  in  Wilts,  and  Merton  in  Oxford- 
shire^ bave  been  suggested.  I  am  induct  to  venture  a  new 
<min{on,  that  it  waap  Morton  in  Berks,  bc^caufe  the  Chronicle  of 
MaOros,  1449  places  the  battle  at  Reading ;  and,  acf:ordin^  to 
the  map,  Sdortpn  hunted  jpjns  Ke(|dU^9  m^  ^ntm§  bPth 
North  Merton  ^d  SquUi  Ji/ffixta^. 

IS 
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which  he  died  soon  after  Easter^  and  was  interred  c  H  a  p 
atWimbum.»*  .   vi. 


M  Bromton^  809.  The  bishop  of  Sherborne  fell  in  UiiB  bat- 
tle. Matti  Weift  S28.  Tlie  Saxon  Chronicle  sajs,  diat  he  and 
many  jDbpa  menna  £sU  in  it,  81»  'wbom  Huntini^loii  oalk  mmkd 
proceres  Anglie,  p.  349.  Ethelwerdy  the  chronicler,  in  men- 
tioning Bthelred's  death,  styles  the  king  his  atavuB,  p.  843. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

The  Reign  of  AhVKEDf  Jrom  his  Accession  to  his  Retiremeni. 

B  o  o  K  npHE  death  of  Ethelred  raised  Alfred  to  the 
^  throne  of  Wessex.  Some  children  of  his  elder 
brother  were  alive  ^  but  the  crisis  was  too  perilous 
for  the  nation  to  have  suffered  the  sceptre  to  be 
feebly  wielded  by  a  juvenile  hand.  The  dangers 
which  environed  the  country,  excited  the  earls  and 
chiefs  of  the  whole  nation,  whom  we  may  under- 
stand to  have  been  the  witena-gemot,  with  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  country^  to  choose 
Alfred  for  the  successor,  that  they  might  have  a 
prince  who  could  give  them  the  protection  of  his 
abilities. 

It  is  intimated  that  he  hesitated^ ;  and  indeed, 
every  evil  which  can  abate  human  happiness, 
seemed  to  surround  the  diadem  offered  to  Alfred. 
It  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  a  brother  which  oc- 
casioned his  accession.  The  victorious  enemies, 
stronger  from  their  A^ictory,  promised  to  be  more 
formidable  to  Alfred  than  to  Ethelred.  All  tlie 
causes  that  had  produced  their  former  'successes 
wer6  yet  in  full  operation,  while  the  new  sovereign's 
means  of  resisting  them  were  not  increased.     Ac- 

^  Alfred  in  his  will  gave  eight  manors  to  ^thelm,  his  bro- 
ther*s  son,  and  three  manors  to  Athelwold,  his  brother's  son. 
He  also  gave  some  manors  to  his  cousin  Osferth.  The  end  of 
Athelwold  will  be  seen  in  Edward's  reign. 

2  Sim.  Dun.  126, 127.     Asser,  24?. 

^  Asser's  expression  is,  that  he  began  to  reign  quasi  invitus, 
as  if  unwillingly,  because  he  thought  that  unless  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  divine  assistance,  he  could  not  resist  such  ene- 
mies.    Vita  Alfredi,  p.  24?. 
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copdkig  to  the  natural  course  of  things  his  reign  c  H  A  P» 
could  not  but  be  calamitous.     Alfred  chose  to  en-  v  ^|^'  , 
dure  the  threatening  contingencies,  and  by  accept-      87 1. 
ing  the  throne,  began  a  life  of  severe  military  la- 
bour, of  continual  difficulty,  and  of  great  mental 
anxiety,  shaded  for  some  time  with  the   deepest 
gloom  of  misfortune  and  personal  degradation. 

The  fiercest  and  most  destructive  succession  of 
conflicts  which  ever  saddened  a  year  of  human  ex- 
istence, distinguiahed  that  of  Alfred's  accession 
with  peculiar  misery.  With  their  own  population, 
the  West  Saxons  maintained  eight  pitched  battles 
against  the  Northmen,  besides  innumerable  skir- 
mishes by  day  and  night,  with  which  the  nobles 
and  royal  officers  endeavoured  to  check  their  de- 
predations. Many  thousands  of  the  invaders  fell, 
but  new  fleets  of  adventurers  were  perpetually 
shading  the  German  Ocean  with  their  armaments, 
who  supplied  the  havoc  caused  by  the  West  Saxon 
swords.*  It  was  now  become  a  conflict  between 
the  Northman  nations  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for 
the  conquest  and  occupation  of  England,  like  that 
of  their  own  ancestors  against  the  Britons,  and  of 
these  against  the  Romans.  The  Northman  mind 
had  taken  a  full  direction  to  a  forcible  settlement 
in  England.  It  was  no  longer  battles  for  transient 
plunder  or  personal  fame.  It  was  for  lasting  do- 
minion ;  for  the  land-inheritance  of  the  country ; 
and  for  the  property  and  liberty  of  eveiy  individus^l 
who  possessed  any. 

4  Asser,  25.  Flor.  Wig.  311.  Hoveden,  417.  The  year 
871  is  noted  as  the  beginning  of  Alfred's  reign  by  Asser,  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  Mailros,  Hoveden,  Sim.  Dun.,  and  some 
others.  But  Ingulf,  25.,  Malmsb.  42.,  and  Petrib.  21., , place 
^Ms  accession  in  872. 
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BOOK      Within  a  month  after  Alfred's  aceessioB,  the 

.^'   .  Danes  attacked  his  tr<x^  at  W9tc>n^  in  his   ab- 

87K      9eQce»  with  such  superioiity  of  fiiroe^  that  41  the 

de£nl'aiid  "^^^^^  of  patriotism  could  not  ]»'e¥ent  defeat.  Ttiis 

fint  peace,  made  the  nioth  great  battle  which  had  beei|  fought 

this  year  in  West  Saxony,  besides  the  excursions 

which  Alfred  and  several  of  the  eaidormen  and  the 

king's  thaegns  made  agaimt  the  enemy,  wbich  were 

not  numbered.    Wearied  himseLQ  and  <|he  country 

being  exhausted  by  these  depopulating  conflicts, 

Alfred  made  a  peace  with  his  enemies,  imd  they 

quitted  his  dominions.* 

Noiihmen      Yet  a  peace,  with  their  cQntiiiuan.ce  in  the 

conquer     island,  could  but  be  a  dangerous  truce,  that  woidd 

^'^^'     soon  end  in  more  dangerous  hostilities ;  and  which* 

in  die  meaa  time,  surrendered  the  rest  of  England 

into  theu-  power.    Tlu»  soqn  beoane  visible ;  for 

the  invaders  marched  immediatdy,  even  those  who 

were  in  Northumberland,  to  London,  and,  wintering 

874.      there,  threatened  Mercia.    Burrhed,  its  king,  twice 

n^otiated  with  them ;  but  at  last,  disr^ardiog  all 

treaties,  they  Altered  Mercia,    and  wintered  at 

Repton  in  Derbyshire,  where  they  destroyed  the 

celebrated  monasteiy,  the  sacred  in«ius(^eum  of  all 

*  Bromton,  809^  in  a  miBtak^,  putp  dp^nd  Wallon  jn  Suase^. 
But  Aner,  whom  the  other  chronicles  follow,  says,  WUton  is 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Gnilouy  from  which  the  whole 
countiy  is  named,  p.  25.    Guilou  means  the  meandering  river. 

^  Sax.  Ch.  S2.  Asser,  S5.  Ethelw.  8M.  It  wpuld  a^m 
that  Ingwar  went  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  after  his  conquest  of 
East  Anglla ;  for  he  is  noticed  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  as  be- 
sieging and  destroying  Alcuith  at  Dunbarton,  and  proceeding 
afterwards  to  Ireland  with  a  multitude  of  English,  Welsh,  and 
Flctish  prisoners.  In  872  he  is  mentioned  to  have  di^d  in  Ire- 
bmd.  Tliese  Annab  style  him  king  of  all  the  Northman  in  Ire- 
land and  Britain,  p.  65. 
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the  Mercian  kings.  ^    Burrhed  quitted  his  thronei  C  H  A  Pi 
and,  leaving  his  people  to  the  mercy  of  the  in-  ..  ^^. 
vaders,  went  disgracefblly  to  Rome,  where  he  soon      874. 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  English  school.^ 

The  Danes  gave  the  Mercian  crown  to  CeoU 
wulf,  an  officer  of  Burrhed's  court :  his  capacity 
was  contracted;   his  disposition  mischievous;  he 
swore  fidelity  to  his  foreign  masters;  paid  them 
tribute,   and  promised  to  return  the  power  they 
granted,  ^whenever  they  required,  and  to  be  ready 
with  his  forces  to  co-operate  with  them.    He  plun- 
dered the  poor  peasantry,  robbed  the  m^chanjba^ 
and  oppressed  the  unprotected  and  the  clergy ;  on 
the  wretched  monks  of  the  destroyed  abbey  of 
Croyland  he  barbarously  imposed  a  tax  of  a  thou^ 
sand  pounds.     But  this  pageant  of  tyranny  dis- 
pleased his  masters;    he  was  stripped  of  every 
thing,   and  he    perished   nuserably.'    With  him 
ended  for  ever  the  Anglo-Saxon  octarchy.     The 
kingdom  of  Mercia  never  existed  again.    When 
the  Danish  power    declined,    it  was    associated 
by  Alfred  to  Wessex*^   from  which  it  was  never 
separated  again. 
England  was  now  become  divided  between  two 

7  Monasteriom  que  celeberrin^um  omnium  regum  Merciorum 
tacratiMimum  mausoleum  funditus  destruxissent.    Ingulf,  26. 

^  In  Uie  church  of  St.  Mary  there.  Amer,  26.  Ingulf,  who 
in  general  is  a  very  valuable  authority,  here  makes  a  small  con- 
fusion of  dates ;  he  says,  Burrhed  tied  in  874,  while  AlfTe4 
was  tarrying  in  Etheling  island.  This  is  not  correct.  Alfred 
did  not  seclude  himselftill  four  years  afterwards. 

•  Ingulf,  27. 

^  Ingulf,  27.  He  says,  that  from  the  first  year  of  Pei)dA» 
to  the  deposition  of  Ceplwulf,  the  Mercifm  throne  )ifid  lasted 
about  2S0  years. 
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BOOK  powers,  the  West  Saxons  ;  and  the  N^hmen,  who 
^  J^     .r  had  subdued  all  the  island  but  Wessex. 
874.  The  invaders  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies. 

The  largest  part  of  their  army,  under  their  three 
kings,  Godrun,  Oskitul,  and  Amund,  mai-ched 
from  Repton  to  Cambridge,  where  they  wintered 
and  Bcr-  and  resided  twelve  months  " ;  while  another  divi- 
sion of  their  forces  proceeded  to  Northumbria 
under  Halfden,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  this 
kingdom.  As  yet  they  had  subdued  no  more  of  it 
than  Deira.  His  calamitous  invasion  subjected  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  harassed  the 
Strathcluyd  Britons,  "  Scotland  attempted  to  with- 
stand them,  but  failed ;  and  the  king  of  Wales 
fled  to  Ireland  for  refuge  from  their  attacks.** 
Halfden,  having  completed  the  conquest  of  Ber- 
nicia,  divided  it  amongst  his  followers,  and  tilled 
and  cultivated  it.  He  perished  soon  afterwards  in 
Ireland.  ^* 
876.  The  three  kings,  who  had  wintered  at  Cam- 

tock^AU     bridge,    began    their    hostilities    against  Wessex. 
fred.   His  Leaving  their  positions  at  night,    they   sailed  to 
^^^       Dorsetshire,  surprised  the  castle  of  Wareham,  and 
depopulated  the  country  round.     Alfred,  after  a 
naval  victory,  weary  of  battles  and  seeking  only 
repose,  again  negotiated  with   them  to  leave  his 

"  Ethelwerd,  844.    Asser,  27.  ^^  Sax.  Chron,  83. 

^'  Ann.  Ulster.  65*  Thege  annals  notice  some  dissensions  of 
the  Northmen,  in  which  Halfden  killed  by  stratagem  the  son 
of  Olaf,  one  of  the  kings,  or  sea-kings,  that  accompanied 
Ingwar. 

»^  Sax.  Chron.  84.  In  876^^  the  Annals  of  Ulster  place  the 
death  of  Halfden.  "  Battle  at  Lochraun,  between  the  Fin- 
gftls  and  Dubh-g{ds,  where  the  latter  lost  Halfdan  their  cap- 
tain,"  p.  65, 
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dominions ;  and  he  had  the  impolicy  to  use  money  CHAP 
as  his  peace-maker,**     They  pledged  themselves  ^  T"'^ 
by  their  bracelets,  the  oath  most  sacred  to  their  >    876. 
feelings,  and  which  they  had  never  plighted  be- 
fore.**     But  Alfred  exacted  also  an  oath  on  Chrisr 
tian  relics.     We  may  smile  at  the  logic  of  the  king, 
who  thought  that  a  Christian  oath  would  impose  a 
stronger  obligation  on  Pagan  minds,  or  that  the 
crime  of  perjury  was  aggravated  by  the  formalities 
of  the  adjuration.     But  the  delusion  of  his  mind  in 
not  discerning  that  the  welfare  of  himself  and  his 
country  was   sacrificed  by  such  treaties   is  more 
remarkable ;  especially  as  Asser  mentions  that  his 
natural  character  was  to  be  too  warlike.  *^ 

To  punish  Northmen  by  the  impositions  of  oaths, 
or  by  hostages,  which  appear  to  have  been  reci- 
procal *^  was  to  encourage  their  depredations  by 
the  impunity  which  attended  them.  It  was  binding 
a  giant  with  a  rush,  an  eagle  with  a  cobweb.  . 
Accordingly,  in  a  night  quickly  succeeding  the 
peace-making  solemnity,  they  rushed  clandestinely 
on  the  king's  forces,  and  slew  all  his  horsemen.  *• 
They  used  the  steeds  to  mount  a  part  of  their  army, 

1^  Ethelwerd,  844.  Before  this  treaty  Alfred  attacked  the 
Danes  by  sea.  His  ships,  meeting  six  of  theirs,  took  one  and 
dispersed  the  others.     Asser,  27. 

^«  Asser,  28-  Their  bracelets  were  highly  valued  by  them, 
and  always  buried  with  them.  See  Bartholin.  499 — 503.  Joan- 
nes Tmmouth  says,  they  were  nobilitatis  indicium.  Hist.MSS. 
eited  by  Dugdale,  i.  p.  256. ;  and  see  Aimon,  p.  S71. 385. 

17  "  Nimium  bellicosus,"  p.  24. 

*^  I  infer  this,  because,  in  mentioning  Alfred's  complete 
and  final  conquest  of  Guthrun,  Asser  says,  he  exacted  host- 
ages, but  gave  none.  Ille  nullum  eis  daret,  p.  34*  He  adds 
that  this  was  unusual.  Ita  tamen  quaUter  nunquam  cum  aliquo 
pacem  ante  pepigerant.  *?  Asser,  28. 
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BOOR  which  rode  immediately  to  Exeter,  and  remained 

^  J^'   ,  there  for  the  winter,*^ 

877,         The  small  advantage  which  the  ships  of  Alfred 

mlvd^Buc-  ^^  obtained  over  a  few  Danish  vessels,  induced 
him  to  cause  long  ships  and  galleys  to  be  built  at 
the  ports  of  his  kingdom  ;  and,  as  his  countrymen 
were  less  competent  to  navigate  them,  he  manned 
them  with  such  piratical  foreigners  as  would  engage 
in  his  service. ^^  They  were  appointed  to  cut  off 
all  supplies  from  his  invaders.  They  met  a  large 
fleet  of  Northmen  hastening  from  Wareham,  to  re- 
lieve their  countrymen.  They  flew  to  arms  with 
the  same  alacrity  with  which  they  prosecuted  all 
their  enterprises.  The  Northmen,  half  ruined 
already  by  a  stormy  voyage,  waged  a  fruidess 
battle ;  their  hosts  perished,  and  of  dieir  steeds  of 
the  ocean,  to  adopt  their  favourite  metaphor,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  werei  destroyed  at  the  rock  of 
Swanwick,  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire. "  ' 

Alfred  at  last  collected  his  troops,  and  marched 
against  the  Danes  in  Exeter ;  but  they  possessed 
themselves  of  the  castle  before  he  reached  it,  and 
his  miUtary  skill  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  assault 
or  to  besiege  it  He  contented  himself  with  re- 
peating the  illusory  policy  of  exacting  new  hostages 

^  Named  by  the  Britons,  Caer  Wise;  by  the  Saxons, 
-  €axanceaftpe.  It  is,  continues  Asser,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Wise,  near  the  southern  sea,  which  flows  between 
Gaul  and  Britain. 

21  Asser's  expressions  are  "  Impositis  que  piratis  in  iUis  vias 
maris  custodiendas  commisit."  p.  29. 

3'^  The  printed  copy  of  Asser,  besides  this  defeat,  makes  120 
also  to  perish  in  a  storm.  I  follow  Matt.  West.  828.,  who  con- 
solidates the  two  incidents  into  one.  Flor.  Wig.  315.,  Sax. 
Ch.  83.,  Ethelw.  845.,  and  Hunt.  350.,  mention  only  one  loss 
of  120  vessels. 
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and  new  oaths,  that  they  should  depart  from  his  CHAP, 
kingdom.®  wI!L^ 

The  conduct  of  Alfred,  in  the  first  years  of  his  877. 
reign,  seems  to  have  been  imprudent.  While  acting 
with  his  brother,  he  was  energetic  and  indefati- 
gable ;  but  after  he  became  possessed  of  the  crown 
himself,  instead  of  a  system  of  vigilance  and  vigour 
against  his  enemies,  we  find  nothing  but"  inert 
quietude,  temporising  pacifications,  and  transient 
armaments.  The  only  plan  discernible  in  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  reign,  was  to  gain  momentary  . 
repose.  An  interval  of  tranquillity  was  certainly 
obtained;  but  it  was  a  delusive  slumber  on  the 
precipice  of  fate. 

»  Aner,  28. 
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"...  CHAP.  VIII. 

Alfred  becomes  a  Fugitive.  —  Misconduct  imputed  to  him^ 

BOOK  T^E  now  approach  the  period  of  Alfred's  great- 
V  ^'^  est  degradation.     The  locusts  of  the  Baltic, 

878.  to  use  the  expressive  metaphor  of  the  chronicles, 
eirter  ^°  having  spread  themselves  over  part  of  Mercia  in 
^^^'  the  preceding  August,  and  being  joined  by  new 
swarms,  advanced  again  into  Wessex ;  and  in 
January  took  possession  of  Chippenham  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  they  passed  the  winter,  and  from  which 
they  made  excursive  ravages  over  the  adjacent 
country.  On  this  decisive  invasion,  the  country 
found  itself  so  unprotected,  frcnn  whatever  cause, 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated  in  penury 
and  terror  to  other  regions.  Some  fled  over  sea, 
and  to  France  ;  the  rest,  overawed  by  the  cavalry 
of  the  invaders,  submitted  to  their  dominion,  and 
Alfred  himself  was  compelled  to  become  a  fu- 
gitive.* 
Alfred's  These    circumstances,    which   every   chronicle 

^  *'  states  or  implies,  are  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  them.  The  Danes  invade 
Wessex,  the  country  falls  undefended  into  their 
hands,  and  Alfred  preserves  his  life  by  such  a 
,^  concealment,  that  his  friends  were  as  ignorant  as 
his  enemies  both  of  his  residence  and  fate.*     Such 

>  Asser,  30.  Sax.  Chron.  84.  Ethelw.  845.  Matt.  West. 
329.  Hunt.  350.  Asserii  Annales,  166.  Alur.  Bev.  105. 
Walling.  537>  and  others. 

'^  Quare  ergo  idem  saepedictus  ^Ifredus  in  tantam  miseriam 
sepius  incidit  ut  nemo  subjectorum  suorum  sciret,  ubi  esset 
▼el  quo  deveniflset.  Asser,  32.  So  Asserii  Annales,  166.  So 
Flor.  Wig. 
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became  his  distress,  that  he  knew  hot  where  to  CHAP* 
turn' ;  such  was  his  poverty,  that  iie  had  even  no  .  ^^\  ^ 
subsistence  but  that  which   by  furtive .  or  open      sra 
plunder  he  could  extort,  not  merely  from  the  Danes, 
but  even  from  those  of  his  subjects  who  submitted 
to  their  government;  or  by  fishing  and  hunting 
obtain.^   He  wandered  about  in  woods  and  marshes 
in  the  greatest  penury,  with  a  few  companions; 
sometimes,  for  greater  secresy,  alone.*     He*  had 
neither  territory,  nor,  for  a  time,  the  hope  of  re*- 
gaining  any.* 

<  To  find  Alfred  and  the  country  in  this  distress 
and  at  the  same  time  to  remark,  tiiat  no  battles  are 
mentioned  to  have  occurred  between  the  arrival  of 
the  Northmen  at  Chippenham,  and  the  flight  of 
the  king,  or  the  subjection  of  the  country,  are 
circumstances  peculiarly  perplexing.  It  is  not 
stated  on  this  invasion,  as  it  is  on  every  other,  that 
Alfred  collected  an  army,  and  resisted  the  Northi- 
men ;  that  he  retired  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
though  defeated;  that  he  posted  himself  in  any 
fortres8^  or  that  he  took  any  measures  to  defend 
the  country  against  its  enemies.     They  invade  in 

*  At  rex  iEIfredus  tactus  dolore  cordis  intrinsecus,  quid' 
ageret,  quo  se  verteret  ignorabat.     Matt.  West.  829. 

<  Nihil  enim  habebat  quo  uteretur,  nisi  quod  a  paganis  et 
etiam  a  Christianis  qui  sepaganorum  subdiderant  dominio,  fre- 
quentibus  irruptionibus  aut  clam,  aut  etiam  palam  subtraheret. 
Asset,  30.     Flor.Wfg. 

*  Asser,  30.  Hunt.  350.  Mailros,  144.  Chron.  Sax.  84. 
Matt.  West.  329.     Sim.  Dun.  18.  71. 

«  Alur.  Bey.  l05.  ^         .    ^       .  . 

y  This  was  remarkable,  because  Odun's  defence  m  Kynwith, 
and  Alfred's  subsequent  fortification  in  Ethelingey,  show  how 
such  a  retreat  would  have  protected  the  country.  Hovedea 
says,  that  his  ministers  retired  to  Kynwith,  p.  417. 
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BOOK  January ;  between  that  month  and  the  following 
^^^/   M  £a8ter»    a  very  short    period,    all    this    disaster 
t7&.     occurred. 

The  power  of  the  Danes  may  have  been  formi- 
dable, but  it  had  never  been  found  by  Alfred  to 
be  irresistible  j  and  the  events  of  a  few  montiis 
proved  that  it  was  easily  assailable.  When  they 
attacked  his  brother,  they  met  a  resistance  wMdi 
has  been  recorded.  When  they  attacked  himself 
in  the  preceding  years,  his  means  of  opposition, 
though  not  vigorous,  are  yet  noticed.  But  on  this 
invasion,  a  most  remarkable  silence  occurs  as  to 
any  measures  of  defence.  As  far  as  we  can  pene* 
trate  into  such  an  obscureel  incident,  we  can  dis- 
cern none;  nothing  appears  but  panic  and  dis» 
aflfection  in  the  people ;  inactivity  and  distress  m 
the  king. 

To  suppose  that  the  Northmen  surprised  him  by 
a  rapid  movement  into  Wessex  is  no  diminution  of 
the  difficulty,  because  they  had  been  ei^t  years  in 
the  island,  moving  about  as  they  pleased;  and 
often  with  celerity,  for  the  purpose  c^  easier  vic- 
tory. Rapidity  of  motion  was,  indeed,  a  part  o( 
their  usual  tactics,  both  in  England  and  in  France; 
and  not  to  have  prepared  against  an  event  that  was 
always  possible,  and  always  impending  over  him, 
impeaches  both  the  judgment  and  patriotism  of  the 
king  at  this  period  of  peril. 

Before  Alfred,  from  a  respected  sovereign, 
would  have  become  a  miserable  fugitive,  we 
should  expect  to  read  of  many  previous  battles ; 
of  much  patriotic  exertion  corresponding  with  his 
character  and  dignity,  and  the  duties  of  his  station ; 
and  worthy  of  his  intellect.  If  defeated  in  one 
county,  we  should  look  for  him  in  another ;  always 
81 
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with  an  army,  or  in  a  fortress ;  always  withstanding  chap. 
the  fierce  enemies  who  assaulted  him.  wJIL-/ 

What  overwhelmed  Alfred  with  such  distress  ?  878. 
What  drove  him  so  easily  from  his  throne?  It  could  ^^^^^ 
not  be,  as  Sir  John  Spelman  intimates,  that  the  gated. 
Saxons  "  were  before  quite  spent  and  done,'* 
because  it  is  not  true,  that  in  876  they  fought 
"  seven  desperate  battles.'*  ®  These  battles  have 
been  placed  in  this  year  hitherto  erroneously.  On 
comparing  every  reputable  chronicler  with  Asser, 
the  friend  of  the  king,  we  find  them  to  have  occurred 
in  the  last  year  of  Ethelred's  reign,  and  the  first 
of  Alfred's.  Since  that  period,  though  the  king 
sometimes  headed  armies,  no  sanguinary  conflict  is 
mentioned  to  have  ensued  in  Wessex.  Seven  years 
had  now  elapsed  without  one  important  struggle  ; 
the  strength  of  West  Saxony  was  therefore  unim- 
paired, because  one-third  of  the  juvenile  population, 
at  Alfred's  accession,  would,  in  878,  have  attained 
the  age  of  courageous  manhood. 

That  the  arrival  of  new  supplies  from  the  Baltic, 
could  not  have  "  broken  the  spirits  of  the  Saxons" 
so  suddenly,  and  have  "  reduced  them  to  despair," 
is  probable,  because  the  West  Saxons  had  not,  for 
the  last  seven  years,  "  undergone  a  miserable 
havock  in  their  persons  and  property,"  and  had 
exerted  no  "vigorous  actions  in  their  own  defence." 
So  far  from  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
spair,  we  shall  find  that  a  single  summons  from  their 
king,  when  he  had  recovered  his  self-possession, 
and  resolved  to  be  the  heroic  patriot,  was  sufficient 
to  bring  them  eagerly  into  the  field,  though  the 
undisputed  occupation   of  the  country  for  some 

«  See  his  plain  but  learned  and  useful  life  of  Alfred,  p-  58 
and  50.    Hume  has  copied  his  misconception. 
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BOOK  months  must  have  rendered  the  collection  of  an 
^  '  i  adequate  force  more  difficult,  and  its  hostilities  far 
less  availing  than  before.  The  king  is  not  stated 
to  have  troubled  them  with  exhortations,  to  defend 
"  their  prince,  their  country,  and  their  liberties*,'* 
before  he  retired.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
foes  whom  he  had  left  at  Chippenham,  he  found 
near  Westbury,  when  he  made  the  effort  which 
produced  his  restoration.  Amid  all  the  confusion, 
emigration,  and  dismay,  which  his  seclusic»i  must 
have  produced,  twenty  miles  composed  the  extent 
of  their  intermediate  progress.  The  invaders,  whose 
conquests,  when  unresisted,  were  so  circumscribed, 
and  whose  triumphs  were  afterwards  destroyed  by 
one  well-directed  effort,  could  not  have  exhibited 
that  gigantic  port,  which  intimidates  strength  into 
imbecility,  and  ensures  destruction,  by  annihilating 
the  spirit  that  might  avert  it. 

To  understand  this  obscure  incident,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  some  charges  of  misconduct  which 
have  been  made  against  Alfred.  The  imprc^rieties 
alluded  to,  are  declared  to  have  had  political  con- 
sequences, and  have  been  connected  with  his 
mysterious  seclusion.  It  may  be  most  impartial 
to  review  the  traditional  imputations  in  all  their 
extent,  and  then  to  consider,  from  the  confessions 
of  Asser,  how  much  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  or 
to  reject.  ^^ 

^  This  is  our  Hume's  mistaken  statement,  p.  79,  8a 
'^  It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  offer  any  apology  for  having 
ventured  to  be  the  first  writer  in  our  history  that  has  called  the 
public  attention  to  the  faults  of  Alfred,  whose  life  had  been 
made  one  continued  stream  of  paneg3rric.  History  is  only  va- 
luable in  proportion  to  its  truth,  and  it  is  no  injustice  to  any 
great  characters  to  remark,  with  due  candour,  those  imper- 
fections which  they  allowed  themselves  to  commit.     Yet  Dr. 
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An  ancient  life  of  Saint  Neot,   a  kinsman  of  C  H  A  P. 
Alfred,  exists  in  Saxon",  which  alludes,  though  y  ^^^-  , 
vaguely,  to  some  impropriety  in  the  king's  conduct      $78. 
It  says*  that  Neot  chided  him  with  many  words, 
and  spoke  to  him  prophetically :    "  O  king,  much 
shalt  thou  suffer  in  this  life ;  hereafter  so  much 
distress  thou  shalt  abide,  that  no  man's  tongue  may 
say  it  all.     Now,  loved  child,  hear  me  if  thou  wilt, 
and  turn  thy  heart  to  my  counsel. .   Depart  entirely 
from  thine  unrighteousness,  and  thy  sins  with  alms 
redeem,  and  with  tears  abolish."  ** 

Another  ancient  MS.  life   of  Saint  Neot "  is 
somewhat  stronger  in  its  expressions  of  reproach. 

Whitaker  accuses  of  falsehood  those  who  state  that  Alfred  had 
any  defects.  A  few  strokes  of  his  pen  demolish  authorities  as 
easily  as  he  sometimes  unduly  stretches  them.  See  his  St. 
Neot,  p.  141. 

1^  It  is  in  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,'  Vespasian^  D.  14.,  in* 
tituled,  **  Vita  Sancti  Neoti  Saxonice.**  It  follows  an  account 
of  Furseus,  an  East  Anglian  Saint,  and  some  religious  essays 
of  Elfric,  all  in  Saxon.  As  Elfric  wrote  the  lives  of  many 
Saints  in  Saxon,  it  is  most  probably  his  composition. 

1^  After  mentioning  that  Alfred  came  to  Neot,  emb  hif  )-aple 
t:heapj:e,  it  adds,  he  hme  eac  thpeabe  maneja  popben,  anfo  him 
CO  cp'  mib  pope  pitej^un^e.  '*  Gala  thu  km^  mycel  fcealc  thu 
thohjen  on  thyffen  lipe,  on  than  topeapben  time  fpa  micele 
an^umnyffe  thu  j^ebiben  fcealt  tha  nan  msennifc  tunje  hit  eall 
afecjen  ne  moei^*  Nu  leop  beapn  jehop  me  j^yp  t;hu  pylt  anb 
thme  heopte  to  mme  pebe.^eceppe.  Iiepit  ealhnje  jipam  thinpa 
unpichtpipi^jje,  anb  thine  jynnen  mib  selmefpen  alef  et  mib 
teapen  abi^ole."  MSS.  Vesp.  p.  145.  From  Asser's  expres- 
sions, (ut  in  Vita  Sancti  patris  Neoti  legitur,)  p.  30^  it  seems 
that  a  life  of  Neot  had  been  written  before  Asser  died.  The 
Saxon  life  above  quoted  seems  to  be  an  epitomeof  some  more 
ancient  one.  In  this  manner  Elfric  epitomised  Abbo's  life. 
See  MSS*  Juliiis,  E.  7. 

1^  This  is  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Claudius,  A.  5.  It  is 
in  Latin,  and  is  intituled,  <<  Vita  Sancti  Neoti  per  Will.  Abba« 
tern  Croylandens^m,  an.  1180," 
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B  o  o  R  It  states,  <'  that  Neot,  reproving  his  bad  actions, 
^^^'  M  commanded  him  to  amend ;  that  Alfred,  not  having 
878*  wholly  followed  the  rule  of  reigning  justly,  pursued 
the  way  of  depravity  *^ :  that  one  day  when  the  king 
came,  Neot  sharply  reproached  him  Sot  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  tjrranny,  and  the  proud  austerity  of  his 
government."  It  declares  that  Neot  foresaw  and 
foretold  his  misfortunes.  V  Why  do  you  glory  in 
your  misconduct  ?  Why  are  you  powerful  but  in 
iniquity?  you  have  been  exalted,  but  you  shall  not 
continue ;  you  shall  be  bruised  like  the  ears  of 
wheat.  Where  then  will  be  your  pride  ?  If  that  is 
not  yet  excluded  from  you,  it  soon  shall  be.  You 
shall  be  deprived  of  that  very  sovereignty,  of 
whose  vain  splendour  you  are  so  extravagantly 
arrogant."  ^* 

It  is  in  fidl  conformity  with  these  two  lives  of 
Neot  that  those  others  written  by  Ramsay  in  the 
twelfth   century '•,     express   also  inculpations  of 

1^  Pravos  etiam  ejuB  redarguens  actus  jussit  in  melius  con- 
vert! —  nondum  ad  plenum  recte  regnandi  normam  assecutus, 
viam  deserverat  pravitatis.    Claud.  MS.  154. 

>*  Quadam  denique  die  solemni  venientem  ex  more  de  tiran- 
nidis  improbitate  et  de  superba  regiminis  austeritate  acriter 
eum  increpavit  Neotus.  —  Apponebat  ei  sanctum  David  —  rc- 
gum  mansuetissimum  et  omnibus  himiilitatis  exemplar — afie- 
rebat  et  Saulem  superbia  reprobatum.  —  Spiritu  attactus  pro- 
phetico,  futura  ei  praedixit  infortunia.  **  Quid  gloriarisy"  inquit, 
**  in  malitia  ?  Quid  potens  es  in  iniquitate,  elevatus  es  ad  modi- 
cum et  non  subsistes  et  sicut  summitates  spicarum  conteris. 
Ubi  est  gloriatio  tua  ?  at  si  nondum  exclusa  est,  aliquando  ta- 
men  exclude tur.  Ipso  enim  regiminis  principatu  cujus  inani 
gloriatione  te  ipsum  excedendo  superbis,  in  proximo  privaberis, 
&cr    MS.  Claud,  p.  154.. 

'*  Dr.  Whitaker  has  printed  these  from  two  MSS.  at  Ox- 
ford, one  at  the  Bodleian,  the  other  in  Magdalen  C6llege, 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  St.  Neot.  He  thought  them  the  oldest 
lives  of  St.  Neot  now  known.    The  two  which  I  have  already 
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Alfred*     The  life  composed  in  prose  states  that  chap. 
Neot  chided  him  severely  for  his  iniquitous  con-  ,  ^^'  ^ 
duct     <<  You  shall  be  deprived  of  that  kingdom      87s. 
in  which  you  are  swelling ;  in  which  you  are  so 
violently  exercising  an  immoderate  tyranny.  But  if 
you  witibdraw  yourself  from  your  cruel  vices  and 
inordinate  passions,  you  shall  find  mercy.''  ^^ 

The  same  author's  biography,  in  Latin  verse^ 
reproaches  the  king's  conduct  as  "  dissolute,  cruel» 
proud,  and  severe."  It  adds,  that  the  king  pro- 
mised to  correct  himself,  but  did  not;  but  only 
added  to  his  misdeeds,  and  became  worse.  That 
Neot  again  reproved  him  for  "  wandering  in  de- 
praved  manners,"  and  announced  his  impending 
calamities.  '^ 

The  same  ideas  are  repeated  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  in  his  history, 
in  phrases  like  those  of  Ramsay  ^^ ;  and  John  of 
Tinmouth,  about  the  same  period,  reiterates  the 
charge  in  the  language  of  the  Claudius  MS.^ 
Another  writer  of  a  chronicle,  WalUngford,  asserts 
that  Alfred,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  indulged 


quoted  are^  however,  more  ancient,  especially  the  Saxon,  which 
preceded  the, Norman  conquest* 

^  Whit.  App.  p.  847.  >«  Ibid.  p.  348. 

^  See  Matt*  West.  p.  S30.  Trom  the  correspondence  of 
his  words,  he  must  have  had  Ramsay's  prose  life  before  him 
when  he  wrote. 

^  From  the  very  damaged  MS.  of  Tinmouth's  history  in  the 
British  Museum,  Tiberius,  b.  1.,  Dr.  Whitaker  has  printed  the 
part  which  relates  to  St.  Neot.  App.  366.  There  is  a  fine 
complete  MS.  of  Unmouth  in  the  Lambeth  library,  which  I 
have  inspected.  As  I  have  found,  on  comparing  ^em,  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster  to  have  jcopied  Bamsay,  so  I  perceive 
Tinmouth  has  extracted  passages  from  the  older  life  which  I 
have  quoted  in  notes  14  and  15. 
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BOOR  in  luxury  and  vice ;  and  that  the  amendment  of  His 
V   ,    '^i  conduct  was  a  consequence  of  his  adversity.  *' 
.878.  With   these  statements   from  later   authorities 

in  our  recollection,  let  us  turn  to  the  contemporary 
evidence  of  Asser,  the  confidential  friend  as  well 
as  the  biographer  of  Alfred,  and  who  declares  so 
repeatedly  in  his  history  that  he  wrote  from  the 
information  of  living  eye-witnesses.  He  loved  his 
royal  master,  and  we  cannot  read  his  artless  bio- 
graphy of  him  without  perceiving  that  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  have  overstated  his  faults,  or  have 
even  mentioned  them,  if  they  had  not  been  then 
too  well  known  to  have  been  omitted  by  an  honest 
writer. 

Two  words  used  by  Asser  are  sufficient  to 
remove  all  doubt  on  the  existence  of  some  great 
faults  in  Alfred,  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign ;  and 
his  continuing  expressions  will  assist  us  in  com* 
prehending  what  they  were.  Asser  says,  "  We 
believe  that  this  adversity  occurred  to  the  king 
NOT  UNDESERVEDLY."  ^  This  emphatic  admission 
is  followed  by  these  sentences :  — 

"  Because,  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  governed  by  a  youthful 
mind ;  when  the  men  of  his  kingdom  and  his  sub- 
jects came  to  him  and  besought  his  aid  in  their 
necessities  ;  when  they  who  were  depressed  by  the 
powerful,  implored  his  aid  and  patronage;  he  would 
not  hear  them,  nor  afibrd  them  any  assistance,  but 
treated  them  as  of  no  estimation.**  ® 

31  WaUingford,  Chron-    S  Gale,  p.  535,  536. 

33  Quam  siquidem  adversitatem  praefato  regi  illatum  non  im- 
merUo  ei  evenisse  credimus.     Asser,  p.  31. 

38  Quia  in  primo  tempore  regni  sui,  cum  adhttc  juvenis  erat, 
animo  que  juvenili  detentus  fuerat,  homines  sui  regni  sibi  que 
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AssER  continues  to  state,  that   "  Saint  Neot,  chap. 
who  was  then  living,  his  relation,  deeply  lamented  v  Y^^  > 
this,  and  foretold  that  the  greatest  adversity  would      sts. 
befal  him.     But  Alfred  paid  no  attention  to  his  ad- 
monitions, and  treated  theprediction  with  di3dain/^,24 

The  guarded  expressions  of  the  bishop,  writing 
to  his  living  sovereign,  whom  he  highly  venerated, 
prevent  us  from  deciphering  more  clearly  the  exact 
nature  of  Alfred's  offence.  As  far  as  he  goes, 
however,  he  gives  some  confirmation  to  the  tra- 
ditions which  have  been  quoted.  He  confesses 
some  misconduct  in  the  discharge  of  the  king's 
royal  functions.  And,  as  he  adds,  that  Alfred's 
punishment  was  so  severe  in  this  world,  that  his 
insipientia,  his  folly,  might  not  be  chastised  here- 
after*, we  may  presume  that  the  fault  was  of 
magnitude,  though  he  has  not  more  clearly  ex- 
plained it 

The  prophetic  spirit  of  Neot  could  be  nothing 
but  his  sagacity.  The  king's  neglect  of  the  com- 
plaints and  sufiferings  of  his  subjects,  may  have 
made  him  unpopular,  and  Neot  may  have  foreseen 
the  calamities  which  would  result  from   the  dis- 


subjecti,  qui  ad  eum  venerant,  et  pro  necessitatibus  suis  eum 
requisierant,  et  qui  depressi  potestatibus  erant,  suum  auxilium 
ac  patrocinium  implorabant;  ille  vero  noluit  eos  audire,  nee 
aliquod  auxilium  impendebat,  sed  omnino  eos  nihili  pendebat^ 
p.  31. 

^  Quod  beatissimus  vir  Neotus  adhuc  vivens  in  carne  qui 
erat  cognatus  suus  intime  corde  doluit ;  maximamque  adversi- 
tatem  ^  hoc  ei  venturam  spiritu  prophetico  plenus  prasdix^rat. 
Sed  ille  et  piissimam  viri  Dei  correptionem  parvi  pendebat  et 
veriMimam  ejus  propbetiam  non  recipiebat.  Asser,  32. 
*  ^  Quia  igitur  quicquid  ab  hotnine  peccatur  aut  hie  aut  in  fu- 
ture necesse  est  ut  quolibet  modo  puniatur ;  noluit  verus  et 
piuB  judex  illain  regis  insipientiam  esse  impunitam  in  hoc  seculo 
quatenus  illl  parceret  in  districto  judicio.    Asser,  32. 
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B  0:0  K  pleasure  of  the  people.  The  activity  and  power 
1  .^y*  V  of  the  Danes  could  not  be  resisted  with  success, 
878.  without  the  highest  zeal  and  alacrity  of  the  Saxon 
people.  But  if  Alfred,  by  treating  their  grievances 
with  contempt,  had  alienated  their  affections,  the 
strongest  fortress  of  his  throne  was  sapped. 
Tbepro-  In  considering  this  subject,  we  must,  injustice 
to  Alfred,  remember,  that  all  his  errors  were  con- 
fined  to  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  and  were  nobly 
amended.  It  is  also  fair  to  state,  that  the  imputed 
neglect  of  his  people  must  not  be  hastily  attributed 
to  a  tyrannical  disposition,  because  it  may  be  refer- 
red to  circumstances  which  better  suit  his  authentic 
character.  It  may  have  arisen  from  the  intellectual 
disparity  between  himself  and  his  people.  When 
men  begin  to  acquire  knowledge,  they  sometimes 
encourage  a  haughly  self-opinion,  a  craving  fond- 
ness for  their  favourite  pursuit,  and  an  irritable 
impatience  of  every  interruption.  This  hurtful 
temper,  which  disappears  as  the  judgment  matures, 
may  have  accompanied  Alfred's  first  acquisitions 
of  knowledge ;  and  such  feelings  could  only  be 
exasperated,  when  the  duties  of  his  office  called 
him  from  his  studies  and  meditations  into  a  world 
of  barbarians,  who  despised  books  and  bookmen, 
with  whom  his  mind  could  have  no  point  of  con- 
tact, whose  ignorance  provoked  his  contempt,  and 
whose  habits,  perhaps,  excited  his  abhorrence. 
Beginning  to  meditate,  in  his  private  hours,  on  the 
illustrious  ancients  whom  he  had  heard  of^  his  mind 
aspired  to  be  assimilated  to  theirs,  and  could  only 
loathe  the  rude,  martial,  and  ignorant  savages  who 
filled  his  court,  claimed  his  time,  and  oppressed  his 
kingdom.  Dependant  and  noble  were  dike  fierce, 
uninstructed,  and  gross.     How  could  his  emerging 
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mind  compare  the  exalted  characters  and  depic-  chap. 
tured  civilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  tlie  .  v^^^-  ^ 
sweet  and  interesting  virtues  inculcated  by  Chris-  678. 
tianity,  without  an  indignation,  impatience,  and 
misanthropy  which  call  for  our  compassion  rather 
than  our  reproach  !  How  could  he  have  imbibed 
an  ardent  intellectual  taste,  and  have  thereby  pos- 
sessed the  increasing  love  of  the  great,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  good,  without  being  affected  by  the 
melancholy  contrast  between  his  studies  and  his 
experience !  Every  one  who  has  struggled  into 
taste  and  knowledge  amid  the  impediments  of 
uncongenial  connections  and  occupations,  will 
have  felt,  in  his  own  experience,  something  of 
that  temper  of  mind  which,  in  circumstances  some- 
what analogous,  seems  at  first  to  have  actuated 
Alfred 

AssER  connects  with  the  hints  about  his  faults,  Alfred  de- 
an intimation,  that  in  this  important  crisis  of  his  JS'wi^^ 
life,  he  suffered  from  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects.  Je<^- 
It  is  expressed  obscurely,   but  the  words  are  of 
strong  import     He  says,    "  the  Lord  permitted 
him   to  be  very  often   wearied  by  his   enemies, 
afflicted  by  adversity,  and  to  be  depressed  by  the 
contempt  of  his  people."  *    He  adds  to  these  phrases, 
the  paragraphs  already  quoted  about  his  faults,  and 
ends  the  subject  by  declaring,  "  Whertfore  he  fell 
oft;en  into  such  misery,  that  none  of  his  subjects 
knew  wh^re  he  was,  or  what  had  befallen  him."^ 

AssER  had  already  declared,  that  on  the  invasion 

^  Verum  etiam  ab  hostibus  fatigari,  adversitatibus  affligi, 
despectu  suarum  deprimif  multotiens  eum  idem  benlgnus  domi- 
nu8  permisity  p.  31. 

^  Quare  ergo  idem  ssepedictus  ^Ifredus  in  tantam  miseriam 
scpius  iiicidit,  ut  nemo  subjectorum  suorum  sciret,  ubi  esset 
▼el  quo  devenisset,  p.  32. 
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B  o  o  K  of  Godnin,  many  fled  into  exile;  and  that  *'  for 
V  ^^'  ,  the  greatest  part,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
878,  submitted  to  his^^  dominion."  The  inference 
which  seems  naturally  to  result  from  all  his  pas- 
sages is,  that  Alfred  had  offended  his  people,  and 
in  this  trying  emergency  was  deserted  by  them. 
Other  authors  also  declare,  that  it  was  their  flight 
or  disaffection  which  produced  his.* 

A  FEW  other  remarks  on  this  subject  may  be 
perused  in  the  accompanying  note.  ^ 

^  Asser,  p.  SO. 

^  The  chronicle  of  Mailros  sayB,  that  Alfred  JugienHbus  suis 
cum  paucis  relictus  est  et  in  nemoribus  se  abscondebat,  p.  144. 
Wallingford  says,  Rex  vero  Ealfredus  elegit  propl^etiae  spiritui 
cedere  quam  cum  certo  suorum  dusidio  ssvientibus  occursare. 
Ingulf  declares,  that  ad  tantam  tandem  exilitatem  deductus  est 
ut  tribus  pagis  Hamtoniensi,  Wiltoniensi,  et  Somersata  tegre  in 
Jide  retentis,  p.  26.     So  Malmsbury,  p.  43. 

The  Latin  life  of  St.  Neot  says,  Rex  autem  Aluredus  audiens 
barbaricam  rabiem  atque  saevitiam  cominus  irruisse  suorumque 
connderatu  dispersionem  hue  illucque  coepit  animo  fluctuare. 
MSS.  Claud.  157.  The  expression  of  Asser,  in  note  S2.  of 
SiepiuSf  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Alfred  had  been  in  great 
difficulties  before  this  last  distress. 

^  We  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  neglect  of  his 
subjects  mentioned  by  Asser ;  but  he  is  also  charged  with  cru- 
elty and  severity,  and  with  immoral  conduct,  in  the  ancient 
lives  of  St.  Neot. 

On  the  last  imputation  we  may  observe,  that  Alfred  in  his 
youth  felt  himself  subject  to  tendencies  which  induced  him  to 
implore  from  Heaven  some  disciplining  visitation  to  repress 
them,  that  would  not  make  him  useless  or  contemptible  among 
bis  contemporaries.  Asser,  p.  41.  The  accusation  of  cruelty 
and  severity  is  more  remarkable.  On  this  we  may  recollect 
some  of  his  judicial  punishments  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
old  law-book  called  tlie  **  Mirroir  des  Justices,'*  written  by 
Andrew  Home  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second.  He  quotes 
in  this  work,  Rolls  in  the  time  of  king  Alfred,  and,  among 
many  other  inflictions  of  the  king's  love  of  justice,  be  meutions 
several  executions  which  appear  to  have  been  both  summary  and 


878. 
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arbitrary,  and,  according  to  our  present  notions,  cruelly  severe.  CHAP. 
It  is  true  that  the  mmds  and  habits  of  every  part  of  society  VIII. 
were  in  those  times  so  violent,  that  our  estimation  of  the  pro- 
priety of  these  judicial  severities  cannot  now  be  accurately 
just.  But  yet,  even  with  this  recollection,  the  capital  punish- 
ments with  which  Alfred  is  stated  to  have  visited  the  judicial 
errors,  corruptions,  incapacity,  dishonesty,  and  violence,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Mirror,  strike  our  moral  feeling  as  coming 
within  the  expressions  of  the  **  immoderate  tyranny"  which  he 
is  said  to  have  at  first  exhibited. 

That  Alfred  should  desire  the  improvement  of  his  people, 
was  the  natural  result  of  his  own  improving  mind.  But  if  he 
at  first  attempted  to  effect  this  by  violence ;  and  to  precipitate, 
hj  pitiless  exertions  of  power,  that  melioration  which  time, 
and  adapted  education,  laws,  example,  and  institutions,  only 
could  produce,  he  acted  with  as  much  real  tyranny  as  if  he 
bad  shed  their  blood  from  the  common  passions  of  ordinary 
despots;  but  his  motives  must  not  be  confounded  with  theirs. 
He  meant  well,  tiiough  he  may  have  acted,  in  this  respect, 
injudiciously. 

Yet  no  motive  can  make  crime  not  criminal.  However  men 
may  palter  with  the  question  to  serve  temporary  purposes,  no 
end  justifies  bad  means.  Cruelty  and  violence  are  always  evils, 
and  tend  to  produce  greater  ones  than  those  which  they  correct. 
We  may,  therefore,  understand  from  the  examples  mentioned 
by  Home,  that  even  Alfred's  better  purposes,  thus  executed, 
may  have  attached  to  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  charges 
of  tjrranny  and  cruelty,  and  may  have  produced  the  temporary 
aversion  of  his  people.  They  could  not  appreciate  his  great 
objects.  They  saw  what  they  hated.  They  probably  miscon- 
ceived, for  a  time,  his  real  character,  and  by  their  alienation 
may  have  contributed  to  amend  it.  Virtue,  without  intending 
it,  will  oflen  act  viciously  from  ignorance,  prejudice,  wrong 
advice,  or  undue  alarm.  Wisdom  must  unite  with  virtue  to 
keep  it  from  wrong  conduct  or  deterioration  ;  but  true  wisdom 
arises  from  the  best  human  and  divine  tuition,  and  the  gra- 
dual concurrence  of  experience.  Alfred  possessed  these  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  but  in  its  earlier  periods  had  not 
attained  them. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

His  Conduct  during  his  Seclusion. 

ET  US  now  collect  all  that  the  most  ancient 
writers  have  transmitted  to  us  of  this  afflictive 
«7«.  crisis  of  Alfred's  life.  Their  statements  present  us 
with  all  that  was  known  or  believed  on  this  subject, 
by  our  ancestors  who  lived  nearest  to  the  times  of 
our  venerable  king ;  and  they  are  too  interesting 
not  to  merit  our  careful  preservation. 

The  period  of  Alfred's  humiliation  may  be 
divided  into  four  stages.  1st.  What  occurred  be- 
tween his  leaving  liis  throne  and  his  reaching  Athel- 
ney :  2d.  The  incidents  which  happened  to  hiin 
there  before  he  began  his  active  measures  against 
the  invaders:  3d.  His  exertions  until  he  disco- 
vered himself  again  to  his  subjects :  and  4th.  The 
great  batttle  which  restored  him  to  his  kingdom. 
On  each  of  these  heads  we  will  lay  before  the 
reader  the  circumstances  which  the  best  and  most 
ancient  authorities  that  we  could  explore  have 
transmitted  to  us. 

On  the  first  stage^  the  oldest  authority  that  now 
remains  is  the  Saxon  life  of  St  Neot,  written  be- 
fore the  Conquest  He  says  of  the  king,  that 
when  the  army  approached  "  he  was  soon  lost ;  he 
took  flight,  and  left  all  his  warriors,  and  his  com- 
manders, and  all  his  people,  his  treasures  and  his 
treasure  vessels,  and  preserved  his  life.  He  went 
hiding  over  hedges  and  ways,  woods  and  wilds,  till 
through  the  divine  guidance  he  came  safe  to  the 
isleofiEthelney."' 

^  Tha  ft  hepe  rpa  fCithlic  j?Kf,  anb  fpa  neh  Cnjlelanbe,  he 
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The  life  of  St  Neot  was  first  written  in  Alfred*s  c 
time,  and  is  quoted  by  his  friend  Assen'    This 
primitive  tract  of  Neot's  biography  is  not  now  to      sts 
be  found ;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
ancient  lives  of  this  saint  which  have  survived  tons 
were  composed  from  it. 

The  next  work  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the  MS. 
Latin  life  of  the  same  person  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
ascribed  by  the  title  of  the  MS.  to  an  Abbot  of 
Croyland  in  118(X     It  says : — 

**  The  king  hearing  that  the  rage  and  cruelty  of 
the  barbarians  were  rushing  immediately  upon  him, 
and  ccmsidering  the  dispersion  of  his  people,  began 
to  fluctuate  to  and  fro  in  his  mind.  At  length 
yielding  to  his  discreeter  judgment,  he  retired 
from  his  enemies  alone  and  unarmed,  and  exposed 
to  be  the  sport  of  flight  As  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant whither  he  should  turn  himself,  or  where  the 
necessity  of  his  flight  should  impel  him,  he  let  for- 
tune lead  him,  and  came  unexpectedly  into  a  place 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  extensive  marshes. 
This  place  was  in  the  extreme  boundary  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  borders  of  Britain,  which,  in  their 
language,  is  called  Ethelingaia,  and  in  ours  (Latin) 
means  the  royal  island."* 

The  fuller  account  of  Matthew  of  Westminster 
seems  to  be  taken  chiefly  from  Ramsay's  Life  of 


pne  Fopfyphc,  flcamef  cepte,  hif  cempen  ealk  jiojilec  anb  hip 
hepetx^ea  anb  eall  hif  cheobe,  mabm^  anb  mabroFaDcn  anb  hif 
hp  sebeaph.  Fepbe  tlia  lucijenbe  jeonb  hejer  anb  pe^cn  leoob 
jmber  anb  pelbef  rpa  ^^^  h«  '^^"P"  ^^®r  pirrw^xe  jefunb  becom©^ 
to  iEchdinj-exe.    MSS.  British  Museum,  Vespas.  D.  14. 

»  Ut  in  vita  sancti  patris  Neoti  legitur.     Asser,  p.  30. 

*  MSS.  Claud.  A.  5. 
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B  O  O  K  St  Neot,  written  within  half  a  century  after  the 
^^'^j  preceding. 
«78.  "  In  the  extreme  borders  of  the  English  people 

towards  the  west,  there  is  a  place  called  iEthelingeie, 
_  or  the  isle  of  the  nobles.     It  is  surrounded  by 

marshes,  and  so  inaccessible  that  no  one  can  get  to 
it  but  by  a  small  vessel.  It  has  a  great  wood  of 
alders,  which  contains  stags  and  goats,  and  many 
animals  of  that  kind.  Its  solid  earth  is  scarcely 
two  acres  in  breadth.  Alfred  haying  left  the  few 
fellow-soldiers  whom  he  had,  that  he  might  be  con- 
cealed from  his  enemies,  sought  tliis  place  alone, 
where,  seeing  the  hut  of  an  unknown  person,  he 
turned  to  it,  asked  and  received  a  shelter.  For 
some  days  he  remained  there  as  a  guest  and  in  po- 
verty, and  contented  with  the  fewest  necessaries. 
BiUt  the  king,  being  asked  who  he  was  and  what 
he  sought  in  such  a  desert  place,  answered  that  he 
was  one  of  the  king's  thegns,  had  been  conquered 
with  him  in  a  battle,  and  flying  from  his  enemies  had 
reached  that  place.  The  herdsman  believing  his 
words,  and  moved  with  pity,  carefully  supplied  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.*'  * 
Alfred'5  His  first  incident  is  thus  described  by  his  friend 

>  in  eSiS^  Asser,  with  an  allusion  to  a  contemporary  life  of 
ney-  Neot  not  now  extant. 

««  He  led  an  unquiet  life  there,  at  his  cowherd's. 
It  happened  that  on  a  certain  day  the  rustic  wife  of 
this  man  prepared  to  bake  her  bread.  The  king, 
sitting  then  near  the  hearth,  was  making  ready  his 
bow  and  arrows,  and  other  warlike  instruments, 
when  the  ill-tempered  woman  beheld  the  loaves 
burning  at  the  fire.      She  ran  hastily  and  removed 

^  Matt.  West-  p.  329, 880. 
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them,  scolding  the  king,  and  exclaiming  «  You 
man  !  you  will  not  turn  the  bread  you  see  burning, 
but  you  will  be  very  glad  to  eat  it  when  done.' 
This  unlucky  woman  little  thought  she  was  ad- 
dressing the  king,  Alfred/'  * 

The  same  event  is  told  in  the  Saxon  life 
thus:  — 

**  He  took  shelter  in  a  swain's  house,  and  also 
him  and  his  evil  wife  diligently  served.  It  hap* 
pened  that  on  one  day  the  swain's  wife  heated  her 
oven,  and  the  king  sat  by  it  warming  himself  by 
the  fire.  She  knew  not  then  that  he  was  the  king. 
Then  the  evil  woman  was  excited,  and  spoke  to 
the  king  with  an  angry  mind :  *  Turn  thou  those 
loaves,  that  they  bum  not;  for  I  see  daily  that 
thou  art  a  great  eater.'  He  soon  obeyed  this  evil 
woman,  because  she  would  scold.  He  then,  the 
good  king,  with  great  anxiety  and  sighing,  called 
to  his  Lord,  imploring  his  pity."  * 

5  Asser,  p.  SO,  31.  Although  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  of  Asser 
thid  passage  is  wanting,  yet  it  was  in  Camden's  ancient  MSS., 
and  the  preceding  words,  '^  apud  quondam  suum  vaccarium" 
are  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Dr.  Mliitaker,  in  his  usual  hasty  man^* 
ner,  boldly  calls  it  an  interpolation  taken  from  Ramsay's  Life 
of  St.  Neot,  which  he  has  printed.  But  Dr.  W.  did  not  know 
of  the  earlier  life  in  the  Claud.  MS.,  nor  of  the  still  more  an- 
cient Saxon  life,  Vesp.  D.  14.,  both  of  which  contain  the  inci- 
dent. Malmsbury  also  mentions  the  "  in  silvam  profugus," 
and  the  subsequent  education  of  the  herdsman  for  the  church, 
and  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  p.  242. 

«  25nb  on  pimef  fpanef  hufe  hif  hleop  ^epnbe  anb  eac  fpylce 
him  anb  hif  ypele  pipe  jeopne  hepbe.  Pit  ^elamp  pime  beije  cha 
thsBf  fpanef  pip  haecte  hepe  open  anb  pe  king  thop  bij  paet  hleop^ 
pinbe  hme  beo  than  p^e.  Than  heo  yeji  nycen  the  he  kmj 
pepe.  Tha  peapth  tha  ypele  pip  paepinje  apcypeb  anb  cpseth  to 
than  kinje  eoppe  mobe  "  lUcnb  thu  tha  hlapep,  tha  heo  ne 
popbeopnep :  pop)>am  ic  jepeo  bei^amlice  tha  thu  mycel  aete 
f apt."     Pe  pa^  pone  jeheppum  than  ypele  pipe.     Fop)>an  the  heo- 
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The  Latin  life  gives  a  little  more  detail. 

"  Alfred,  a  fugitive,  and  exiled  from  his  peo- 
878.  pie,  came  by  chance  and  entered  the  house  of  a 
poor  herdsman,  and  there  remained  some  days 
concealed,  poor  and  unknown. 

"  It  happened  that  on  the  Sabbath  day,  theherds- 
man  as  usual  led  his  cattle  to  their  accustomed 
pastures,  and  the  king  remained  alone  in  the  cot- 
tage with  the  man's  wife.  She,  as  necessity  re« 
quired,  placed  a  few  loaves,  which  some  call  loudas, 
on  a  pan  with  fire  underneath,  to  be  baked  for  her 
husband's  repast  and  her  own  on  his  return. 

"  While  she  was  necessarily  busied  like  peasants 
on  other  affidrs,  she  went  anxious  to  the  fire  and 
found  the  bread  burning  on  the  other  side.  She 
immediately  assailed  the  king  with  reproaches: 
*  Why,  man !  do  you  sit  thinking  there,  and  are 
too  proud  to  turn  the  bread  ?  Whatever  be  your 
family,  with  such  manners  and  sloth,  what  trust 
can  be  put  in  you  hereafter  P  If  you  were  even  a 
nobleman,  you  will  be  glad  to  eat  the  bread  which 
you  neglect  to  attend  to.*  The  king,  though  stung 
by  her  upbraidings,  yet  heard  her  with  patience  and 
mildness ;  and  roused  by  her  scolding,  took  care  to 
bake  her  bread  as  she  wished.'*' 

Matthew  of  Westminster's  statement  of  the  same 
circumstance  is  to  the  same  efieet  <'  It  happened 
that  the  herdsman,  one  day,  as  usual,  led  his  swine 
to  their  accustomed  pasture,  and  the  king  remained 
at  home  alone  with  the  wife.  She  placed  her  bread 
under  the  ashes  of  the  fire  to  bake,  and  was  eai^ 
ployed  in  other  business,  when  she  saw  the  loaves 

neb9  f colbe.  tte  tha,  jre  %0be  kin^  mib  m^celpe  an^famnyrp 
aab  ncoetuQge  M  bif  DjuibiMB  el^pobe,  bif  mtlbfe  bilifcerti 
ftJSS.  Veep.  D,  14,  7  MSS.  Ctaud.  A.  5.  p.  157. 
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burning,  and  said  to  the  king  in  her  rage  :  <  You  chap. 
will  not  turn  the  bread  you  see  burning,  though  ^  ^* 
you  will  be  very  glad  to  eat  it  when  done/     The      87«. 
king,  with  a  submitting  countenance,  though  vexed 
at    her  upbraidings,  not  only  turned  the  bread, 
but  gave  them  to  the  woman  well  baked  and  un- 
broken/' « 

It  is  stated,  that  he  afterwards  munificently  re-  His  mmu. 
warded  the  peasant,  whose  name  was  Denulf.     He  ^^^^ 
observed  him  to  be  a  man  of  capacity ;  he  recom-  peasant. 
mended  him  to  apply  to  letters,  and  to  assume  the 
ecclesiastical  profession.     He  afterwards  made  him 
bishop  of  Winchester. ' 

The  homely  taunts  of  this  angry  rustic  must  have 
sounded  harshly  \o  the  yet  haughty  king :  but  be 
was  now  levelled  to  her  condition,  or  rather  he  was 
even  more  destitute  than  herself;  for  he  was  de- 
pendent on  the  bounty  of  her  poverty,  and  had  no 
asylum  but  in  her  humble  cottage.  All  the  honours 
and  all  the  pleasures  of  his  life  had  vanished  like 
a  dream:  self-reproach,  if  he  had  only  suffered 
himself  to  be  surprised,  and  more  poignant  feelings, 
if  his  personsd  misconduct  had  driven  his  subjects 
to  desert  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  concurred  to 
aggravate  his  distress.  In  the  solitude  of  his  re- 
treat, and  amid  its  penury  and  mortifications,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be  pensive  and  melancholy, 
and  yet  improved.  It  is  in  its  distresses  that  arro^ 
gance  learns  to  know  its  folly;  that  man  perceives  his 

«  Matt.  West.  330. 

P  Malmsb.  242.  F!or.  Wig.  318.  As  Florence  of  Worcester 
mentions  this  elevation  of  Denulf,  p.  318.,  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  mentioned  as  an  evidence  against  the  incident  as  stated 
by  Asser;  yet  Dr.  Whitaker  unguardedly  so  produces  him^ 
p.  239.  Matt,  West.  832.  Denulf  died  bishop  of  Winchester 
in  909.     Sax.  Chron.  102* 
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BOOK  individual  insignificance,  discerns  the  importance 
V  ,-^/^j  of  others  to  his  well-being  and  even  existence,  and 
&78.  feels  the  necessity  and  the  comfort  of  believing  or 
hoping  that  there  exists  a  Protector  mcM-e  powerful 
than  himself.  Humility,  urbanity,  philanthropy, 
decorum,  and  self-coercion,  all  ttie  virtues  which 
are  requisite  to  produce  the  good- will  of  our  species, 
are  among  the  offipring  which  nature  has  allotted 
to  adversity,  and  which  the  wise  and  good  have  in 
every  age  adc^ted  in  their  eclipse.  ^^  Tlie  sequel 
of  Alfred's  reign,  which  was  a  stream  of  virtue  and 
intelligence,  attests  that  his  fortunate  humiliation 
disciplined  his  temper,  softened  his  heart,  increased 
his  piety,  and  enli^tened  his  understanding.  "  His 
mind  was  too  powerful  and  too  intelligent,  either  to 
remain  inactive  or  to  fail  of  discerning  the  best 
means  of  emancipating  the  country  from  its  bar- 
baric invaders. 

His  subsequent  measures  to  regain  his  throne, 
and  to  surround  it  with  its  natural  and  impregnable 
bulwark,  the  confidence  of  his  people,  were  judi- 
cious and  exemplary.  And  an  auspicious  inci- 
dent occurred  at  this  juncture  to  excite  both  their 
courage  and  his  own  perseverance. 

Ubbo,  who,  with  his  brothers  Ingwar  and  Hsli'- 

w  *<  I  honour  solitude^  the  meditating  sister  of  society,  and 
oflen  her  legislator,  who  converts  the  experience  or  active  life 
into  principles,  and  its  passions  into  nutritious  juices."  Her- 
der's Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man,  p.5IK 
Eng.  ed.  1800. 

1'  Asser's  reflection  at  this  period  of  Alfred's  life  seems  to 
allude  to  his  previous  imperfections.  He  says  he  was  afflicted, 
*'  that  he  might  know  ^at  there  exists  one  Lord  of  all  to 
whom  every  knee  must  bow ;  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of 
kings ;  who  deposes  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalts  the 
humble,"  p.  31. 
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den,  had  conducted  the  fatal  fleet  to  England,  to  CHAP, 
avenge  the  death  of  their  father,  and  who  had  dis-  v        _j 
tinsmshed  himself  in  the  massacre  at  Peterborou/?h,       87& 
and  who  was  now  the  only  survivor  of  those  children  tackin 
of    Ragnar  Lodbrog  who  had  afflicted  England,  ^^^ 
had  been  harassing  the  Britons  in  South  Wales, 
where   he  had  wintered.      After  much   of  that 
slaughter,  which  always  attended  their  invasions, 
he  returned  with  twenly-three  ships  to  the  English 
Channel.     Sailing  by  the  north  of  Devonshire,  the 
castle  of  Kynwith  *^  attracted  his  notice,  where 
many  of  the  king's  thegns  had  embraced  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  Earl  of  Devon.     The  place  was 
unprovided  with  subsistence.     It  had  no  stronger 
fortification  than  a  Saxon  wall  ^';  but  Ubbo  found 
that  its  rocky  situation  made  it  impregnable  against 
all  assault,  except  at  the  eastern  point     He  also 
remarked  that  no  water  was  near  it,   and  con- 
sequently that  a  short  siege  would  reduce  the  in- 
habitants to  every  misery  of  thirst  and  famine.    He 
preferred  the  certain  victory  of  a  blockade  to  a 
bloody  attack,    and  surrounded  it  with   his  fol- 
lowers. 

Odun  saw  the  extent  of  his  distress,  and  the  in- 
evitable certainty  on  which  the  pagans  calculated ; 
and  determined  on  a  vigorous  sally.  It  was  bravely 
executed.  While  the  dawn  was  mingUng  with  the 
darkness,  Odun  pierced  at  once  to  the  tent  of  Ubbo, 
slew  him  and  his  attendants,  and  turning  on  the 

• 
12  Risdon  places  this  castle  near  Apledore  ;  it  is  called  Hen- 
ney  Castle.     1  Cough's  Camden,  p.  ^. 

IS  Asser  seems  to  treat  Saxon  fortifications  with  some  con- 
tempt ;  for  he  says,  that  it  was  omnino  immunitam  nisi  quo4 
maenia  nostro  more  erecta  splum  modo  haberet,  p.  32.  He  says 
he  had  seen  this  castle  himself. 
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BOOK  affiighted  ho8t»  destroyed  the  largest  part ;  a  few 
V  ^'  ^  reached  their  vessels  and  escaped.  An  immense 
878.  booty  rewarded  the  victors,  among  which  the 
capture  of  their  magical  standard,  the  ftmous 
Reafan,  was  to  the  eye  of  ignorant  superstition  a 
more  fatal  disaster  than  even  Ubbo's  death,  and 
their  destructive  defeat. " 

When  Easter  had  passed,  Alfred,  now  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  began  to  execute  a  new  plan  of 
operations.     The  place  of.  his  retreat,  as  already  de- 
scribed,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  made  a  military 
post  of  the  most  defensible  nature,  and  the  king 
fortified  it  as  his  place  of  safety.^ 
Exertions       Th£  fullest  account  of  the  exertions  of  Alfred, 
IJ^^^J^^^    during  his  seclusion  in  this  little  island'*  is  that  left 
discovered  by  the  Abbot  of  Croyland. 

hisp^plc.  **  ^^^  king,  overwhelmed  with  the  dii^race  of 
poverty  and  dejection,  and  instead  of  his  royal 
palace,  being  confined  to  a  vile  hovel,  was  one  day 
casually  recognised  by  some  of  his  people,  who, 

^^  As8er,  32.  The  Sax.  Chron.  makes  the  number  of  the 
slain  840.  Flor.  Wig.  1200,  p.  316.  Asser  describes  the  raven 
as  a  banner  woven  by  Ubbo's  three  sisters,  the  daughters  of 
Ragnar  Lodbrog,  in  one  noon-tide.  It  was  believed  that  the 
bird  appeared  as  if  fl3ring  when  the  Danes  were  to  ccmquer, 
but  was  motionless  when  they  were  to  be  defeated.  Asser 
adds,  et  hoc  ssepe  probatum  est,  p.  33.  He  might  have  said 
that  nothing  was  easier  to  be  contrived.  Bartholin  has  col- 
lected some  traditions  concerning  such  standards,  and  the 
raven's  prophetic  powers,  p.  472 — 480. 

1^  Dr.  Whitaker's  account  of  the  present  state  of  this  place, 
of  the  existing  traditions  there,  and  of  his  own  feelings  and 
belief,  are  worth  reading.     See  his  St.  Neot. 

1^  A  jewel  of  gold,  enamelled  like  a  bulla  or  amulet,  to  hang 
round  the  neck,  circumscribed,  Xlppeb  me;  hehc  ^epypcan,  i.  e. 
Alfred  ordered  me  to  be  made,  was  found  here.  It  is  now  in 
the  Ashraolean  Museum.  1  Gough's  Camden,  70.  It  is  en- 
graved in  that  work,  p.  59.  and  elsewhere^ 
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being  dispersed,  and  flying  all   aroimd,   stopped  c  H  A  P. 
where  he  was.     An  eager  desire  then  arose  both  in  ,    ^\  ' 
the  king  and  his  knights  to  devise  a  remedy  for      srs. 
their  fugitive  condition. 

"  In  a  few  days  they  constructed  a  place  of  de- 
fence as  well  as  they  could ;  and  here  recovering  a 
little  his  strength,  and  comforted  by  the  protection 
of  his  few  friends,  he  began  to  move  in  warfare 
against  his  enemies.  His  companions  were  very 
few  in  number,  compared  with  the  barbarian  mul- 
titude }  nor  could  they  on  the  first  day,  or  by  their 
first  attacks,  obtain  any  advantages  :  yet  they  nei- 
ther quitted  the  foe  nor  submitted  to  their  defeats; 
but,  supported  by  the  hope  of  victory,  as  their  small 
number  gradually  increased,  they  renewed  their  ef- 
forts, and  made  one  battle  but  the  preparation  for 
another. 

*•  Sometimes  conquerors,  and  sometimes  con- 
quered, they  learnt  to  overcome  time  by  chances, 
and  chance  by  time.  The  king,  both  when  he 
failed  and  when  he  was  successful,  preserved  a 
cheerful  countenance,  and  supported  his  friends  by 
his  example.**'^ 

To  this  natural  and  inteDigible  account,  we  may 
add,  from  Asser,  that  the  only  land-access  to  their 
little  island  was  by  one  bridge,  on  which  by  great 
labour  they  raised  two  defensive  towers,  or,  as  we 
should  now  call  them,  tetes  du  pont.  From  this 
fortified  retreat,  with  his  noble  vassals  in  Somerset- 
shire, he  was  continually  assaulting  the  Danes.  ^* 

The  same  incidents  are  implied  in  the  brief  nar- 
rative of  Matthew  of  Westminster.  "  While  the 
king  remained  alone  with  the  herdsman,  there  came 

>7  MS.  Qaud.  A.  5.  p.  157.  »  Aaaat^  Vie.  p.  60. 
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B  o  o  K  to  him  many  of  his  warriors ;  and  by  his  directions 
V .    ' _'  they  built  a  fortress  with  towers  and  defences,  and 
«78-      from   thence   made   continual  irruptions  on  their 
enemies."  '* 

They  led  here  an  uncertain  and  unquiet  Kfe. 
They  had  no  subsistence  but  what  they  could  ob- 
tain by  plunder,  hunting  or  fishing**,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing districts.  Here,  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom, 
the  king  concealed  himself  with  a  few  of  his  friends 
among  these  woods  and  marshes,  living  on  the  fish 
they  caught^*  for  several  weeks.  He  had  none  to 
aid  him  but  a  part  of  his  own  household.^ 

The  plan  of  Alfred,  suggested  by  the  lonesome- 
ness  and  security  of  his  retreat,  was  as  efficacious 
as  it  was  wisely  adapted  to  his  position  and  neces- 
sities. With  a  small  force  he  attacked  without 
ceasing  his  superior  enemies,  wherever  he  found 
any  of  their  parties  or  camps  accessible  to  his 
attempts.  His  object  achieved,  or  repulsed  by  a 
superior  force,  he  retired  with  a  celerity  which  baf- 
fled pursuit  to  his  unknown  asylum,  and  soon  ha- 
rassed the  enemy  with  hostility  in  a  distant  quarter. 
By  day  andby  night,  at  dawn,  in  the  evening  twilight, 
from  woods  and  marshes,  he  was  ever  rushing  on 
the  Northmen  with  all  the  advantages  of  selection 
and  surprise.® 

By  these  expeditions  Alfred  provided  himself 
and  his  party  with  sustenance;  he  inured  himself  to 
war  and  skilful  generalship;  he  improved  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  secured  the  attachment 
of  his  friends,  collected  others,  provided  new  re- 

«  Mat.  West.  p.  SSO. 

^  Ran.  Higden  Polych.  p.  257.     Bromton,  811. 

«  Ethelred.  Abb.  p.  S5S.  22  Ethelwerd,  Chron.  845. 

M  MSS.  Claud.    Wallingf.  p.  537. 
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sources  of  character  for  his  future  life,  collected  chap. 
perpetual  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  the  Danes,  v...,^,^ 
revived  the  spirit  of  the  country,  and  prepared  it      878. 
for  that  grand  exploit  which  was  soon  to  crown  his 
labours. 

During  his  residence  in  this  fenny  isle,  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  the  monks  arie  particular  in 
recording  as  a  proof  of  the  improvement  of  his  dis- 
position ;  and  as  it  shows  both  his  situation  and  his 
benevolent  temper,  it  is  worth  our  reciting,  though 
without  those  additions  of  celestial  machinery  with 
which  the  tenants  of  the  cloister  seem  to  have  been 
as  warmly  enamoured  as  any  possessor  of  the  epic 
laurel. 

His  wife  and  family  had  joined  him.  His  friends  Hischa. 
were  abroad  in  search  of  food,  and  his  queen  and  "'^' 
one  thegn  only  were  with  him.^*  It  was  his  custom 
when  alone  here  to  be  reading  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, hymns,  or  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  the 
actions  of  illustrious  men.^  He  was  sitting  by 
himself  reading  one  of  these,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  feeble  knock  at  his  gate,  and  by 
the  lowly  cry  of  poverty  supplicating  relief.  He 
remembered  the  state  of  penury  in  which  he  had 
reached  the  same  spot :  he  laid  down  his  book,  and 
called  his  thegn  to  give  the  poor  claimant  some 
food.  The  thegn  found  only  one  loaf  in  their  store, 
which  would  not  suffice  for  their  family  on  their  re-  . 
turn  from  their  toilsome  expedition,  and  a  little 
wine.  Alfred  thought  the  necessities  of  the  men- 
dicant more  urgent  than  their  own,  and  reserving 
a  part  of  the  pittance  for  his  friends,  he  presented 
the  beggar  with  the  rest.*' 

2*  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Cuthb.  p.  71. 

^  loguif,  p.  26.     Ethel.  Abb.  S53. 

««  Sim.Dutt.71.     Ing.  26.     Ethel.  353. 
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K  encouraging  effects,   he  may  have  circulated   it 
among  his  friends/ 
878.  A  CELEBRATED  place  Called  the  stone  of  Egbert^ 

was  the  appointed  place  of  meeting.  As  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  suffered  severely  in  his  absence,  the 
tidings  of  his  being  alive,  and  the  prospect  of  his 
re-appearance,  filled  every  bosom  with  joy.  All 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  secret  crowded  en- 
thusiastically to  the  place  appointed,  and  the  horns, 
trumpets,  and  clashing  of  the  arms  of  those  who 
came,  and  of  those  who  welcomed  the  loyal  patri- 
ots, loudly  expressed  their  mutual  congratulations 
and  exultation.  ^ 

Two  days  were  passed  in  these  arrivals  and  re- 
joicings, and  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  consequential  exertion.  Some  rumours  of 
what  was  preparing  reached  the  ears  of  Godrun, 
the  Danish  king^  but  nothing  to  explain  the  medi- 
tated blow.  He  called  in  his  forces  to  be  prepared; 
but  as  he  saw  no  collected  enemy,  he  had  no  ob- 
ject before  him  to  move  against. 

On  the  third  day  Alfred  marched  his  new  raised 
army  to  iEcglea*^    seized  an  adjoining  hillj  en- 

6  Both  the  MSS.  lives  of  St.  Neot,  and  Asser's  Annals,  men- 
tion this. 

1  Asser,  SS.    Flor.  Wig.    MSS.  Claud. 

«  MSS.  Claud,  p.  158.  That  Alfred  invited  RoUo  out  of 
France  to  his  aid,  and  that  Rollo  came  to  help  him,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  have  found  in  Wallingford  only  (p.  5S7.)> 
and  therefore  cannot  state  it  as  a  fact  on  his  single  authority. 
It  is  not  probable  of  itself;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
its  invention,  if  false. 

»  MSS.  Claud. 

1^  Asser,  d4.  Ecglea  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  village 
Leigh.  Gough's  Camden,  p.  100.  Dr.  Whitaker  prefers 
Highley,  near  Whaddon,  p.  266.  Gibson  suggested  Clay-hiU» 
near  Warminster. 
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camped  that  night  there,  and  again  reconnoitred  chap* 
his  enemies'  position."     In  the  morning  they  ad-  .  ^'    ^ 
vanced  rapidly  to  the  place   called   Ethandune,      s7%. 
where  the  northern  myriads  were  overspreading  the 
plain. 

Alfred  halted  to  form  them  into  a  skilful  ar« 
rangement,  and  made  a  short  but  impressive  ad- 
dress. He  reminded  them  that  they  were  about  to 
combat  both  for  their  country  and  for  themselves  > 
he  conjured  them  to  act  manlily,  and  he  promised 
them  a  glorious  victory.  '*  They  advanced  when 
he  had  concluded,  and  soon  beheld  the  invading 
warriors  before  them,  but  whether  resting  in  their 
camp,  or  arrayed  for  battle,  is  not  clearly  expressed.r 
The  attack  was  meant,  by  the  secresy  and  celerity 
of  the  movement,  to  be  a  surprise,  and  most  proba- 
bly was  so,  and  the  expressions  used  by  most  of  the 
chroniclers  imply  this  circumstance. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  rushed  on  their  enemies  with  Hiebatdflr 
an  impetuosity  which  disordered  valour  was  unable  J^.  * 
to  withstand.  It  was  A]fred  who  led  them  on ; 
who  seemed  to  have  risen  from  his  grave  to  destroy 
them.  The  discharge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  arrows 
was  succeeded  by  the  attack  of  their  lances^  and 
soon  it  became  a  personal  combat  of  swords. ''  The 
Northmen  resisted  with  their  usual  individual  intre- 
pidity; but  their  efforts,  though  furious,  were  una- 

"  MSS.  Claud,  p.  158,  159.  Dr.  Whitaker  thinks  lihe  pre- 
sent Yatton,  about  five  miles  from  Chippenham,  to  be  the 
representative  of  Ethandun.  He  adds,  <<  But  the  battle  itself 
was  a  little  lower  on  the  Avon,  at  Slaughter-ford,"  p.  268. 
Gibson  mentions  a  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  of  a  greal 
slaughter  of  the  Danes  at  this  place.  I  remark  thjat  the  place 
is  called  Assandune  by  Sim.  Dun.  p.  71*;  Edderandun  by 
Hoveden,  4?17.;  Ethandune  by  Ethelwerd,  845. 

12  MSS.  Claud,  p.  159.  »«  MSS.  Claud, 

VOL.  I.  o  G 
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BOOK  vailing.  Seeing  a  standard-bearer  leading  on  one 
V  ^^'  ^  of  his  divisions  with  great  bravery,  Alfred  is  repre- 
•76,  seated  to  have  pointed  him  out  to  his  warriors  as 
St.  Neot  himself  at  their  head.'*  The  belief  in- 
creased tlieir  enthusiasm ;  their  resolute  attack  was 
every  where  irresistible ;  and  the  Northmen  gave 
way.  Their  bodies  strewed  the  plain,  till  a  part 
found  refuge  with  their  king  in  a  neighbouring 
fortification ;  Alfred  was  thus  left  the  master  of 
that  important  field,  which,  from  the  marshes  and 
penury  of  Ethelingey,  exalted  him  to  the  throne 
of  England.  ^^ 
ifci«icce«.  The  king,  with  vigorous  judgment,  followed 
the  Northmen  to  their  fortress ;  and,  contrary  to 
their  hopes,  encamped  himself  strongly  round  it. 
By  this  decisive  measure  he  cut  them  ofi*  from  all 
reinforcement,  and  confined  them  to  the  scanty 
subsistence  which  happened  to  be  in  their  station. 
While  the  siege  lasted,  the  strength  of  Alfred  aug- 
mented in  a  proportion  which  destroyed  in-  the 
Danes  every  hope  of  emancipation.  They  lingered 
in  unavailing  distress  for  fourteen  days,  and  then, 
oppressed  with  cold  and  famine,  and  wpm  down 
by  fatigue  and    dismay,  tlie    imprisoned    chieis 

14  MSSL  Claud,  p.  159.. 
.  '^  Asser,  34.  Mr.  Gough  remarks,  that  on  the  80uth-we$t 
face  of  the  hill,  near  Edindon,  there  is  a  most  curious  monu- 
ment unnoticed  by  Bishop  Gibson.  It  is  a  white  horse,  in  a 
walidng  attitude,  cut  out  of  the  chalk,  fifty-four  feet  high, 
from  his  toe  to  his  chest ;  and  to  the  tip  of  his  ear,  near  one 
himdred  feet  high,  and  from  ear  to  tail  one  hundred  feet  long. 
Hie  learned  editor  of  Camden  thinks,  that  it  was  made  to  com- 
memorate this  celebrated  victory,  p.  100, 101.  Yet  Whitaker, 
p.  27d«,  has  remarked,  that  Wise,  in  174*2,  declared  it  had  been 
wrought  by  the  inhabitants  of  Westbury  in  the  memory  of 
persons  th^  Hving. 
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humbly    supplicated   the   mercy   of  their  '  con«  C  ir  A  p. 
queror.  '•  w^^ 

T^U8,  after  a  very  doubtful  stnig;gle  for  the  sore-  a7t. 
reignify  of  the  island,  during  twelve  years  of  peril 
and  calamity,  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  this  battle 
triumphed  over  their  enemies,  and  surmounted  one 
of  the  most  formidable  invasions  that  any  nation 
had  experienced.  To  this  great  achievement,  to 
the  talents  which  planned,  and  to  the  energy 
which  accomplished  it,  words  can  add  no  praise* 
It  was  the  triumph  of  mind  over  barbarian  strength  j 
of  a  wisely  conceiving  and  arranging  intelligence 
over  superiority  of  number,  elation  from  past  suc- 
cesses, and  a  hardihood  of  personal  valour  which 
no  competition  could  excel.  It  was  as  complete 
in  its  beneficial  effects  as  it  was  brilliant  in  its 
immediate  glory. 

The  immediate  conditions  which  Alfred  im-* 
posed,  were,  hostages,  which  were  not  reciprocal, 
and  oaths  that  they  should  leave  his  dominions. 
These,  however,  were  of  puerile  importance, 
because  Godrun,  having  got  released  from  his 
confinement,  might  have  acted  with  the  same 
contempt  of  diplomatic  and  religious  faith,  for 
which  his  countrymen  were  notorious.  Alfred  had 
learnt  diat  oaths  and  hostages  were  but  bonds  of 
sand,  and  therefore  relied  no  longer  upon  these. 

His  comprehensive  mind  conceived  and  ex^ 
ecuted  the  magnanimous  policy  of  making  Godrun 

w  Aaser,  34.  Plor.  Wig,  S17.  Sax.  Chron.  85.  Whitaker, 
p.  d69.9  supposes  the  fortress  to  which  the  Danes  fled  to  have 
been  the  double  entrenchment  in  Burj-wood,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Gough  :  "  On  Colerne-down,  on  the  fosse  near 
Wraxhall  and  Slaughterford,  in  Bury-wood,  is  North-wood,  a 
camp  of  eighteen  acres,  double  works,  not  Roman ;  the  en- 
trance from  Coleme-down."  p.  99. 

o  O  2 
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BOOK  and  his  followers  his  allies,  and  of  leading  tiiem 

L  ^^^/_.  to  agriculture,  civilisation,  and  Christianity.     To 

878.      effect  this,  he  persuaded  them  to  exchange  their 

Paganism  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  on  these 

terms  he  admitted  them  to   cultivate  and  possess 

East  Anglia  as  peaceful  colonists. 

After  some  weeks^  Godrun,  to  whom  the  con- 
jditions  were  acceptable,  went  with  thirty  of  his 
chiefs  to  Aulre*^  near  Ethelney,  where,  Alfred 
standing  as  his  godfather,  he  was  baptised  by  the 
name  of  Ethelstan.  The  ceremony  was  completed 
a  week  after  at  the  royal  town  of  Waedmor*  He 
stayed  twelve  days  with  the  king,  as  his  guest,  and 
received  magnificent  presents  at  his  departure.  *' 

Such  a  conversion  could  be  but  nominal ;  but 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  unreflective  mass  of 
mankind  are  little  else.  The  object  of  Alfred  was 
to  place  them  immediately  under  new  habits, 
which  would  give  them  dispositions  more  com- 
patible with  the  well-being  of  society  thwi  their 
ferocious  Paganism.  To  time,  reflection,  and  tui- 
tion, he  left  their  further  progress  in  the  system 
he  revered. 

Godrun,  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  Alfred, 
left  Chippenham,  and  went  into  Gloucestershire. 
He  remained  at  Cirencester  ^^  a  year,   and  then 

^^  Asser,  35.  Mr.  Walker  thinks,  it  was  the  modem  Aulre, 
an  inconsiderable  place  near  Ethelney.  Wedmor  was  not  less 
than  twelve  miles  from  it.  At  Wedmor,  the  white  garments 
and  mystic  veil,  then  appropriated  to  baptism,  were  given. 
Vit.  JE\r,  35. 

J8  Asser,  35.  MSS.  Vesp.  D.  14.  Flor,  318.  Sax.  Chron. 
85. 

^'  Cirrenceastre,  qui  Brittannice  Cairceri  nominatur,  qus 
est  in  nieridlana  parte  Huicciorum ;  ibique  per  unum  annum 
mansit.     Asser,  35. 
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inarching  into  East  Anglia,  he  divided  it  among  CHAP, 
his  soldiers,  and  they  cultivated  it.  ^  v    ^J    ' 

Although  the  Northmen  came  to  England  «7a 
as  the  ministers  of  vengeance ;  yet,  by  residing 
in  it  for  twelve  years,  they  must  have  become 
more  sensible  to  the  charms  of  civilised  life.  The 
bands  under  Halfden  attested  this  impression  when 
they  cultivated  Northumbria.  '  Having  thus  turned 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  they  gave  no  assist- 
ance to  Godrun  in  his  invasion  of  Wessex ;  and  if 
left  unmolested,  and  npt  endangered,  it  was  pro- 
bable they  would  continue  to  be  pacific.  By 
admitting  Godrun  to  imitate  their  example,  Alfred 
calmed  their  inquietude ;  and  by  giving  this  occu- 
pation to  Godrun,  he  secured  safety  to  himself; 
the  beginning  change  in  the  manners  of  the  North, 
was  cherished  in  its  most  important  crisis ;  and,  as 
the  Danes  became  civilised  in  East  Anglia,  they 
would  inevitably,  for  their  own  safety,  form  a 
barrier,  defending  the  most  exposed  coast  of  the 
island  from  their  more  ferocious  countrymen.  ^* 

^  An.  880.  Cirrenceafitre  deserens,  ad  orientales  Anglos 
perrexit,  ipsam  que  regionem  dividens,  cspit  inhabitare.  Asser, 
35.  pepe  fop  fe  hepe  Of  Cypenceaptpe  on  6afC  €n^e,  anb 
%ej[mic  che  lonb,  anb  ^ebaelbe.  Sax.  ChrcHi.  86.  This  printed 
chronicle  dates  their  occupation  of  East  Anglia  in  879.  The 
MS.  chronicle  places  it,  like  Asser,  in  880.  Cot.  Lib.  Tib. 
B.  4.  p.  35. 

21  Saxo  places  a  Gormo  Anglicus  soon  afier  Ragnar  Lod- 
brog,  p*  178.  In  the  Chronicon  of  Eric  he  is  sumamed  Enske, 
the  Englishman,  and  is  there  said  to  have  been  baptized  in 
England.  1  Langb.  158.  Hamsfort  says,  he  went  to  England, 
^and  was  converted  by  Alfred ;  ib.  p.  37-  If  so,  he  was  the 
Godrun  here  mentioned. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Review  of  ike  Causes  and  Consequences  of  ike  Northman  Inva- 
sions*  —  77ie  Actions  o/*  Hastings,  and  his  Invasions  ofEvo- 
X.AND.  — »  Alfrbd's  Death. 

0  O  O  K  A  LFRED  having  permitted  Godrun  to  colonise 
^  ,  /,_^  "^^  East  Anglia,  the  limits  of  their  respective 
878.  territories  were  settled  by  a  treaty,  which  still 
exists. '  By  the  first  article,  the  boundary  was 
placed  in  tiie  Thames,  the  river  Lea  to  its  source, 
and  Watling  Street  to  the  Ouse. '  The  spaces 
thus  marked,  contained  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Essex,  part  of  Hertfordshire,  part  of 
Bedfordshire,  and  a  little  of  Huntingdonshire.^ 
These  regions  were  subjected  to  Godrun,  and 
were  filled  with  Danes.  ^    Northumbria  was  afler- 

1  It  is  in  Wilkins's  Leges  Anglo*  Saxonicie,  p.  47*  The  be- 
ginning may  be  quoted  as  an  intimation  of  the  parties  to  such 
transactions :  <^  Thif  if  che  j^iythe  tha  ^Ipfieb  cynm^  anb  Iruth- 
pun  c^nm^  anb  eallef  Kn^el  c^nef  pitan  anb  eal  feo  theob  tbe 
on  Cajr^n^lum  beoth,  ealle  ^^ecpeben  habbath  anb  mib  achum 
Sepaertnob  pop  hi  f^lpe  uib  pop  heopa  ^i^span  je  pop  jebopene, 
26  pop  on^ebopene,  the  jobep  mih:pe  pecca  othdie  npe.** 

^  The  words  are,  **  ^pepe  ymb  upe  lanbjeraepa  upon  Temefe, 
anb  thonne  upon  Lt^an  anb  anblan;  Lijpm  odi  hipe  sp Jim, 
thonne  on  jepiht  to  Bebanpopba,  thon  upon  Upan  oth  Wet- 
hngajt^t*"  p-  47. 

*  Sir  John  Spelman  places  Northumbria  also  under  Godrun, 
p.  66.  He  is  certainly  sanctioned  by  Malmsbury,  p.  4S. ;  but 
Asser,  S5.^  Florence,  328.;  Saxon  Chron.  86.;  Etbelwerd, 
845.;  Hunt.  850.;  Ingulf,  26.;  and  Mailros,  144*.,  imite  m 
merely  stating  Oodrun's  occupatioa  of  East-Anglia.  The  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  Saxon  treaty  appears  to  me  to 
imply  no  more. 

^  The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  are  legal  regulations. 
Spelman's  Summary  may  be  cited ;  They  provide  ^*  that  there 
shall  be  one  and  the  same  estimaticm  of  person,  both  of  Eng- 
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wards  ^ut  under  Gathred,  who  governed  Deira ;  C  H  a  p^ 
and  Egbert  ruled  in  Bemicia.  *  v       \^ 

The  sovereignty  of  Mercia,  on  the  defeat  of  wa. 
the  Danes*,  fell  into  the  power  of  Alfred.  He 
did  not,  however,  avowedly  incorporate  it  with 
Wessex.  He  discontinued  its  regal  honours,  and 
constituted  £thelred  its  military  commander,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  married  his  daughter,  Ethel- 
fleda,  when  her  age  permitted.  "^ 

The  reign  of  Alfred,  from  his  restoration  to  his 
death,  was  wise  and  prosperous.  One  great  object 
of  Ms  care  was,  to  fortify  his  kingdom  against  hos- 
tile attacks.  He  rebuilt  the  cities  and  castles  which 
had  been  destroyed,  and  constructed  new  fortifi- 
cations in  every  useful  place ;  and  he  divided  the 
country  into  hundreds  and  tythings  for  its  better 

lish  and  Dane,  and  the  mulct  for  slaughter  of  them  both  alike. 
That  a  thane  of  the  king's  being  questioned  for  manslaughter^ 
or  any  offence  above  four  marks,  shall  be  tried  by  twelve  of 
his  peers,  and  others  by  eleven  of  their  peers,  and  one  of  the 
king's  men.  That  no  buying  of  men,  horse,  or  oxen,  shall  be 
justifiable  without  voucher  of  the  seller,  and  his  avowing  the 
sale.  And,  lastly,  that  there  shall  be  no  licentious  intercourse 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other  army.**  p.  68. 
Heme's  ed. 

^  Mailros,  145.  In  890,  Godrun  died  in  East  Anglia, 
Flor.  328. ;  and  Guthred  in  Northumbria  died  894;.  Sim.  Dun. 
1SS.9  and  70.    Mailros,  146. 

^  Spelman  thinks  that  the  superior  sovereignty  of  Alfred 
was  preserved  in  his  treaties  with  the  Danes.  He  remarks 
from  Malmsbury,  that  Alfred  gave  the  dominion  to  Godrun, 
ut  eas  sub  fidelitate  regis  jure  hereditario  foveret,  and  that  the 
very  joining  in  the  laws  shows  tliat  the  one  was  a  vassal,  p.  69. 

^  It  ifl  said  in  the  Saxon  life  of  Neot,  that  after  the  pacifica- 
tion, Godrun,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  departed  in  peace 
to  his  own  country,  ^  to  hip  ajenen  eapbe  mib  ealpe  fibbe." 
MSS.  Vesp.  D.  14:  "^^  seems  to  imply  a  return  to  Denmark* 
as  East  Anglia  was  not  properly  his  own  coimtry. 

o  O  4 
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BOOK  military  defence  and  internal  peace,  and  to  repel 
.    ^y*    .  that  disposition  for  depredation  which  was  pre- 
•7i.      vailing  even  among  his  own  subjects.  ®     By  these 
defensive  precautions,  he  gave  to  the  country  a 
new  face,  and  not  only  kept  in  awe  the  Northmen 
who  were  in  it,  but  was  prepared  to  wage,  with  ad- 
vantage, that  defensive  war,  which  the  means  and 
disposition  of  the  impetuous  invaders  could  never 
successfully  withstand. 
Another         The  poHcy  of  Alfred's  conduct  towards  Godrun 
S^^NOTth-  w*8  evinced  and  rewarded  immediately  afterwards. 
A  large  fleet  of  Northmen  arrived  in  the  Thames, 
who  joined  Godrun,  as  if  desirous  to  unite  with 
him  in  a  new  warfare  ;  but,  Alfred  having  pacified 
his  ambition,  these  adventurers  found  no  encour- 
agement  to    continue  here.     They  wintered  at 
Fulham,  and  then  followed  their  leader,  the  famous 
Hastings,  into  Flanders ;  and  remained  a  year  at 
Ghent. » 

Alfred  discerned  the  inestimable  benefit  to 
England  of  creating  a  naval  armament  for  the 
protection  of  its  coast  from  the  adventurers  that 
now  swarmed  on  the  ocean.  This  king,  who  never 
used  war  but  from  necessity,  which  he  deplored, 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  English 
navy.  In  this,  however,  he  was  but  the  copyist 
of  Charlemagne,  whose  policy  of  building  ships  to 
repress  the  northern  invasions,  has  been  noticed 
before.  '^     Alfred  had  already  experiencted  the  eflB- 

8  Ingulf,  27.    Matt.  West.  345. 

9  Asser,  35,  36.     Malmsb.  43. 
'<^  About  this  time  kings  seem  to  have  thought  of  navies.   In 

688,  Mahomet,  the  Saracen  king  in  Corduba,  ordered  ships  to 
be  built  at  Corduba,  Hispali,  and  in  other  places  where  wood 
abounded.  Of  this  king  it  is  said,  that  as  he  was  walking  in 
his  gardra,  a  soldier  exclaimed,  '<  What  a  beautiful  place ! 
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Tcacy  of  a  few  ships  of  war.     In  882,  he  was  pre-  CHAP, 
pared  to  engage  m  a  naval  conflict,  and  took  two  v    ^'    , 
ships.     The  chief  of  two  others  and  the  crews,  but       878. 
not  until  they  were  all  wounded,   submitted  to 
him," 

The  army  of  the  Northmen  on  the  Scheld  «»*• 
divided  into  two  branches.  One  moved  against  attcm^ 
Eastern  France ;  the  other  invaded  England,  an4 
besieged  Rochester.  They  built  a  castle  against 
its  gate,  but  the  valour  of  the  citizens  prolonged 
their  defence,  till  Alfred,  with  a  great  army,  ap- 
proached to  relieve  them.  On  the  king's  sudden 
presence,  the  Pagans  abandoned  their  tower,  all 
the  horses  which  they  had  brought  from  France, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  their  captives,  and  fled 
with  precipitation  to  their  ships.  Compelled  by 
extreme  necessity,  they  returned  in  the  same 
summer  to  France.  *^ 

Alfred,  improving  the  hour  of  success,  directed 
his  fleet,  full  of  warriors,  to  the  East  AngUans, 
where  bands  of  depredation  had  arrived  or  were 
forming.  They  met  thirteen  war-ships  of  the 
Danes  ready  for  battle.  The  Saxons  attacked 
and  took  them,  .  with  all  their  booty ;  the 
crews  fighting  fiercely,  till  every  one  perished. 
But  the  Saxons  forgot  the  suspicious  vigilance 
which  should  always  be  maintained  on  an  enemy^s 
coast.  The  Danes  gathered  all  their  ships  together, 
and  coming  on  the  fleet  of  Alfred,  which  was  at 
the   mouth   of  the    river,   they  obtained  a  vic- 

What  a  delightful  day !  How  charming  would  life  be  if  death 
never  came  !"-.<<  You  are  wrong,"  answered  Mahomet ;  <^  if 
death  never  had  come;  I  should  not  have  reigned  here."  Rod. 
Td.  Hist.  Arab,  c  28.  p.  24. 

^^Asser,  36.    Sax.  Chron.  86.  ^^  AMer,S7. 
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BOOK  tory  of*  superiority  or  surprise.^    The  ccdoniang 
V   ^^''  followers  of  Godrun  broke  their  treaty  with  Alfred; 
884.      but  as  no  account  of  the  consequences  is  transmitted 
to  us,  the  peace  was  probably  soon  restored.  " 

Th£  most  brilliant  incident  in  the  life  of  Alfred, 
was  his  defence  of  England  against  the  formidable 
Hastings,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently 
r^narked.  In  his  struggles  against  the  Northmen, 
over  whom  he  prevailed  at  Eddinton,  he  had  to 
oppose  power  rather  than  ability;  but  in  resisting 
Hastings,  he  had  to  withstand  a  skilful  veteran, 
disciplined  in  all  the  arts  of  war  by  thirty  years* 
practice  of  it ;  renowned  for  his  numerous  successes 
in  other  regions,  and  putting  in  action  a  mass  of 
hostility,  which  might  have  destroyed  a  man  of 
less  abUity  than  the  Saxon  king. 
Actions  of  Hastings  must  have  long  been  a  favourite  of 
"*^***  tradition,  because  he  was  one  of  those  heroic  and 
successful  adventurers,  whom  popular  £une  loves 
to  celebrate,  and  sometimes  to  fancy.  Time  has, 
however,  so  much  to  record,  such  numerous  cha- 
racters to  perpetuate,  that  it  suflfers  many  to  fall 
into  the  shroud  of  oblivion,  of  whom  our  curiosity 
would  desire  a  distinct  memorial.  Hastings  has 
scarcely  survived  the  general  lot.  **    We  know  him 

1^  AMer,  38.  The  Cotton  MSS.  and  the  editiooA  of  Ftoker 
and  Camden  say,  the  Engliih  fleet  dormiret.  Florence,  in  re- 
lating the  incident,  substitutes  the  word  rediret,  p.  321. ;  and 
the  Saxon  Chron.  p.  87^9  hampeapb  penbon. 

^  Asser,  39.  A  great  army  of  Northmen  was  at  this  time 
attacking  tiie  continental  Saxons  and  Frisians,  ibid.  38. 

1*  Dado  has  attempted  to  drawKis  character ;  but  he  has  oaly 
recollected  and  applied  to  bim  thirty<-two  vituperakiiFe  epithets 
from  the  Latin  langnagey  striu^  into  h^^uunetevs*  One  of  the 
historian's  bright  ideas  is,  that  Haitiiigs  should  be  nan  atw- 
mento  verun  carbone  notandus.  p*  63« 
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but  by  a  few  imperfect  figments :  they  announce  CHAP, 
a  character  of  hi^  importance  in  his  day,  but  they 
give  us  little  acquaintance  with  his  individual  fea- 
tures. 

He  first  appears  to  us  as  selected  by  Ragnar 
Lodbrog,  to  initiate  his  son,  Biom,  in  the  habit  of 
piracy**:  that  he  possessed  the  virtues  of  a  vikingr, 
intrepidity,  activity,  and  ferocity,  is  evinced  by  the 
office  which  Ragnar  assigned  him. 

He  fulfilled  his  military  duly  with  distinguished 
courage;  for  he  led  his  young  pupil  into  a  collision 
with  the  Franks :  to  detail  his  successful  depre- 
dations against  tiiis  powerful  nation  '^  would  be 
to  repeat  much  of  those  descriptions  with  which 
our  annals  abound. 

Charles  at  last  bought  off  his  hostility,  and  the 
ambitious  Northman  is  said  to  have  formed  the 
bold  hope  of  conquering,  for  his  master,  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  To  accomplish  this  project,  he  sailed 
to  Italy  *^  and,  mistaking  the  city  Luna'*  for  Rome, 
he  attacked  and  obtained  it.  The  geographical 
error,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  country,  occasioned 
him  to  return.  But  the  scheme  evinces  the  large- 
ly Hastings  had  been  the  nutritiua  of  Biorn.  Qrd.  Vital. 
p.  458.  Snorre  gives  a  similar  instance,  in  Olaf  Helga's  his- 
tory. This  prince  first  began  piracy  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
under  the  tuition  of  Ran,  his  foster-father.  Hastings  is  also 
mentioned  by  his  contemporary  Odo,  an  abbot  of  Clugny,  in 
Ilia  account  of  St.  Martin.    7  Bib.  Mag.  Pat.  p.  637, 

17  For  his  actions,  see  Gemmeticensis  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
p.  218.  Dudo,  lib.  i.  c.  1.  p.  63.  Ord.  Totalis,  lib.  iii.  p.  458. 
The  chronicles  cited  by  Du  Chesne,  p.  25.  and  32.  of  his  Hist. 
Norm.  Seripteres.  The  authorities  vary  much  as  to  the  year 
of  the  attack.    Seme  place  it  in  843,  o^ers  in  851. 

^  Chron.  Tufonense,  p.  25.  Da  Chesne  Script.  Norm. 
ChvoD.  Floriae.  p.  92.  ibid.    Dudo,  p.  64.    Gemmet.  220. 

^  Luna  is  mentioned  ia  StnibO)  p.  9^39« 
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BOOK  ness  of  ambition,  and  prospect  to  which  the  fame 
and  actions  of  Ragnar  was  expanding  the  North- 
man mind* 

He  landed  again  in  France  ^,  and  from  him  and 
others,  renewed  destruction  became  its  fate.  The 
government  was  weak,  and  the  country  factious. 
Sometimes  the  assailants  were  bought  off.  ^*  Some- 
times the  rivers  were  fortified  to  prevent  their 
ingress.^  A  general  assembly  of  the  powerful 
chiefs  was  in  one  year  convened,  to  provide  an 
united  defence^;  and  an  edict  was  afterwards 
passed,  awarding  death  to  all  who  should  give 
breast-plates,  arms,  or  horses,  to  Northmen,  even 
though  it  was  to  procure  their  own  redemption.  ** 
But  the  particular  actions  of  Hastings  are  not  now 
to  be  traced,  because,  though  the  chronicles  of 
France  abound  with  depredations,  they  often  omit 
the  name  of  the  commanding  adventurer. 

He  appears  to  us,.however,  twice  by  name  in  the 
annals  of  Regino.     Once  in  the  year  867,  as  com- 

^  Dudo,  p.  65.  The  Gesta  Normannorum  does  not  state 
when  they  returned  from  Italy,  but  mentions  that,  in  869,  part 
returned  to  Italy,  p.  S. 

^^  In  869,  Charles  gave  them  4000  pounds  of  silver,  and 
raised  this  sum  by  exacting  six  denarii  from  every  manso 
ingenuili  et  de  servili  tres  et  de  accolis  unus  et  de  duobus 
hospitibus  unus  et  decima  de  omnibus  quae  negotiatores  vide- 
bantur  habere.  Gesta  Norman.  Du  Chesne,  p.  3.  So  in  870, 
they  obtained  a  great  donation  of  silver,  com,  wine,  and 
cattle,  p.  4,  &c, 

^^  Ann.  Bertiniam*,  an.  864'. 

^  In  Junio  864>,  celebrantur  Comitia  Pistensia  quo  regem 
et  proceres  traxerat  generalis  necessitas  instituendi  munitiones 
contra  Normannos.    Capit.  Reg.  ap.  1  Lang.  $58. 

^  Ci^it.  Reg.  ap.  1  Lang.  558.  When  the  Pope  Nicolaus 
cited  the  bishops  of  France,  they  excused  themselves  on  account 
of  the  Northmen.     1  Lang.  568. 
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pelled  to  fortify  himself  in  a  church,  sallying  from  C  HA  P. 
which,  he  destroyed  Count  Robert  the  Strong^,  v       '  > 
who  has  been   called  the  greatest  captain  which      884. 
France  then  had."    Again,  in  the  year  874,  as 
hovering  about  Bretagne,  and  accepting  a  defiance 
from  a  celebrated  Breton  warrior,  whose  courage 
excited  his  admiration,  and  averted  or  deterred  his 
hostility.  ^ 

In  879  he  was  in  England,  as  before-mentioned, 
at  Fulham;  but  as  he  received  no  co-operation 
from  Godrun,  whom  Alfred  had  wisely  pacified,  he 
sailed  to  Ghent  ^,  and  joined  vigoroudy  in  those 
furious  assaults  by  which  the  kingdom  of  France 
was  for  thirteen  years  again  desolated,  and  endan- 
gered. ^ 

Defeated   at  length   by  the   imperial  forces,      ®^'- 
Hastings  marched  to  Boulogne,  and  constructing 
there  a  large  fleet '^j  he  determined  to  try  his  for- 
tune against  Alfred  in  England.     Perhaps  weary 
of  a  life  of  wandering  warfare,  he  now  hoped  to 

2*  Regino,  p.  481.   Pistor.  Script.  Germ. 

^  Cet  fut  ainsi  que  pent  alors.  Robert  le  Fort  le  plus  grand 
capitaine  qu'il  y  eust  alors  en  France.  Daniel  Hist,  de  France, 
vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

'^  Regino,  p.  55. 

^  It  is  Malmsbury  who  has  affixed  his  name  to  this  incident. 
Asser  and  others  mention  the  arrival  at  Fulham»  and  the  depar- 
ture. Malmsbury  says,  '^  Cseteri  ex  Danis  qui  Christiani  esse 
recusassent,  cum  Hastingo  mare  transfretaverunt  ubi  quae  mala 
fecerunt  indiginae  norunt."  p.  4S. 

^  During  this  period  they  were  once  defeated  by  Louis :  a 
song,  in  the  ancient  Teutonic  language,  written  at  the  time,  on 
this  victory,  still  exists.  Their  siege  of  Paris,  and  its  defence 
in  BS6j  is  narrated  in  a  curious  poem  of  Abbo,  who  was  in  the 
scene  of  action,  and  who  has  transmitted  to  us  a  full  description 
of  the  incident.    It  is  in  Du  Chesne;  and  2Langb.  76 — 106. 

^  Ethelwerd. 
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BOOK  extort  an  English  kingdom,  or  to  be  chosen  king  of 
V  ^'   1  the  Anglo-Danes,  as  no  chieftain  of  the  North- 
895.      men  was  now  surviving  of  equal  celebrity  with 
himself. 

Fifteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Alfred's 
restoration,  and  he  had  employed  the  interval  in 
executing  every  scheme  which  his  active  wisdom 
could  form,  for  the  improvement  and  protection 
of  his  people.  His  activity  in  defeating  this  at- 
tempt is  a  remarkable  feature  in  a  character  so 
contemplative.  The  sudden  invasion  of  Hastings 
compelled  him  to  abandon  literature  and  ease,  for 
an  unremitted  exertion  of  sagacity  and  courage,  in 
the  decline  of  his  life,  and  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign. 

Hastings  attacked  Alfred  with  peculiar  advan- 
tages. As  the  Northmen  were  in  possession  of 
Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  he  had  only  to  con- 
tend against  the  strength  of  Wessex  and  its  depend- 
encies. Godrun  was  dead'*;  whose  friendship 
with  Alfred  might  have  counteracted  his  invasion. 
If  his  countrymen  in  England  declined  to  assist 
him  by  their  active  co-operation,  he  was  sure  of 
their  neutrality,  and  he  relied  on  their  secret  con- 
nivance. He  shaped  his  operation  in  conformity 
to  this  political  situation.  By  not  landing  in  East 
Anglia  and  Northumbria,  he  avoided  the  means  of 
exciting  their  jealousy ;  and  by  directing  his  fleet 
to  Kent,  he  was  enabled  to  profit  from  their  vici- 
nity. If  he  were  defeated,  they  might  afford  him 
a  shelter ;  if  successfrd,  they  could  immediately 
assist  On  these  occasions  we  must  also  recollect, 
that  the  assailing  force  did  not  merely  consist  of* 

31  He  died  890.     Sax.  Chron.  p.  90. 
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those  who  at  first  invaded.     The  landing  actually  chap. 
made,  usually  drew  to  the  enterprise  many  of  the  ,  ^^y . 
independent  bands  that  were  floating  about     It      999. 
may  have  been  from  these  supplies  that  Hastings 
continued  the  struggle  so  long. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  sailed  to  the 
south-west  coast  of  Kent,  and  landed  near  Romney- 
marsh,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  great  wood 
or  weald  of  Anderida.*^  They  drew  up  their  ships 
to  the  weald,  four  miles  from  the  outward  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  there  attacked  and  mastered  a 
fortification  which  the  peasants  of  the  country  were 
constructing  in  the  fens.  They  built  a  stronger 
military  work  at  Apuldre,  on  the  Rother,  and 
ravaged  Hampshire  and  Berkshire.  ^ 

Soon  afterwards,  Hastings  himself  appeared  with 
the  division  he  had  selected  to  be  under  his  own 
command,  consisting  of  eighty  ships,  in  the  Thames. 
He  navigated  them  into  the  East  Swale,  landed  at 
Milton,  near  Sittingbourn,  and  threw  up  a  strong 
intrenchment,  which  continued  visible  for  ages.^ 

This  distribution  of  his  forces  was  judicious. 
The  two  armies  were  but  twenty  miles  asunder, 
and  could  therefore  act  separately,  or  combine  for 
any  joint  operation  which  prudence  or  exigency 
should  direct.  The  vicinity  of  their  countrymen 
in  Essex  secured  them  ft'om  any  attacks  on  the 
right,  and  the  sea  was  their  frontier  on  the  left. 
The  fertile  districts  in  the  east  part  of  Kent  became 
their  spoil  without  a  blow ;  and  thus  Hastings  se- 
cured an  ample  supply,  and  a  safe  position,  which 

^  The  Saxon  Chronicle  sajrs,  they  landed  at  Limine  muthan« 
p.  91.  This  authority  describes  this  wood  as  then  being  120 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  30  broad. 

^.  Sax.  Chron.  92.    Ethelw,  846.    Matt.  West.  346. 
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BOOK  courage  and  policy  might   convert  into  a  king* 

,.  ^y*^  dom. 
884.  While  Alfred  prepared  for  measures  of  active 

resistance,  he  endeavoured  to  bind  the  Northum- 
brians and  East  Anglians  to  peace,  by  oaths  and 
hostages ;  but  the  sympathetic  temptations  to  plun- 
der, which  the  presence  and  situation  of  Hastings 
presented,  overcame  their  young  religion  and  their 
honour.  When  the  armies  of  Hastings  pervaded 
the  country  in  occasional  excursions,  they  joined  in 
the  enterprise,  and  sometimes  they  made  aggres- 
sions themselves.  ^ 

In  this  perilous  conjuncture,  Alfred,  with  cool 
judgment,  distinguished  the  dangerous  from  the 
temporary  attack.  He  neglected  the  East  An- 
glians ;  he  left  the  country  which  they  could  infest 
to  the  protection  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  fortified 
cities  which  he  had  provided ;  and  he  encamped, 
with  his  collected  army,  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Danes :  the  forest  on  the  one  side,  and  waters 
upon  the  other,  protected  his  flanks,  and  gave  se- 
curity to  his  encampment  ^ 

By  this  judicious  station  he  separated  the  in- 
vaders from  the  East  AngUans,  and  at  the  same  time 
kept  asunder  the  two  armies  of  the  Northmen,  He 
watched  their  .movements,  and  was  prepared  to 
pour  his  avenging  troops  on  either  which  should 
attempt  to  molest  his  people  beyond  the  districts 
in  which  they  resided.  They  sometimes  endea- 
voured to  plunder  in  places  where  the  royal  army 
was  absent;  but  bands  from  the  neighbouring  cities, 
or  Alfred's  patrolling  parties,  both  by  day  and  night, 
chastised  their  ravages.  * 

^  Sax.  Chron.  92.     Flor.  Wig.  329. 

^  Sax,  Chron.  92.    Flor.  SSO.    Matt.  Wert.  346. 
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The  king's  discretion  and  activity  awed  even  chap. 
Hastings.     It  was  so  unlike  the  disorderly  warfare  ,  _,^^\^ » 
which  he  had  experienced  in  France,  that  for  some      894. 
time  he  seemed  intimidated  by  an  enemy  whose 
strength  was  multiplied  by  his  judgment     Alfred's 
position   was  too   strong  to  be  attacked  without 
assured  peril ;  and  as  the  king  despised  the  valour 
of  temerity,  he  forebore  to  assault  the  Danes  in 
their  intrenchments.     His  hope  was  to  acquire  a 
certain  victory  from  a  Fabian  caution,  combined 
with  a  Fabian  vigilance. 

The  plan  of  Alfred  required  the  aid  of  time,  and 
a  permanent  force  :  but  the  conditions  of  military 
service  prevented  the  Saxon  army  from  being  per- 
petually in  the  field.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, which  would  have  robbed  him  of  all  the 
advantages  he  projected,  Alfred  divided  his  army 
into  two  bodies:  of  these,  he  called  one  to  the 
warlike  campaign,  while  the  individuals  of  the 
other  were  enjoying  peaceably  their  private  occu- 
pations. After  a  reasonable  service,  the  active 
portion  was  allowed  to  return  home,  and  the  rest 
quitted  their  domestic  hearths  to  supply  the  place 
of  their  retiring  countaymen.  Thus  while  he 
avoided  every  necessity  of  rushing  to  a  precipitate 
attack,  he  always  presented  to  the  invaders  a  strong 
and  undiminished  force. 

Surprised  at  this  new  phenomenon,  Hastings 
and  his  confederates  remained  in  their  camps,  dis- 
contented, coerced,  and  overawed.  The  East 
Anglians,  who  watched  the  motions  of  Hastings, 
forbore  any  material  warfare  while  he  remained 
inactive. 

Weajiy  of  this  destructive  confinement,  Hastings 
resolved  at  last  to  emancipate  himself.    To  deceive 

VOL.  I.  P  P 
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BOOK  Alfi^,  he  sent  his  two  boob  to  be  bi^rtised»  and 
,.  ^^'^  promised  to  leave  the  kingdom.  ••  Then,  at  the 
894.  same  instant  that  he  took  to  his  shipping,  as  if  to 
fulfil  his  engagement,  his  main  anny  suddenly  broke 
up  their  encampments,  and  passed  beyond  the 
army  of  Alfred  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Their  object  was  to  reach  the  Thames,  where 
fordable,  and  to  pass  into  Essex,  where  they  could 
unite.  The  celerity  of  their  movements  prevented 
his  vigilance,  and  an  ample  booty  was  their  first 
reward.  But  the  wakeful  monarch  was  not  Icmg 
outstripped;  he  pursued  with  a  speed  commen- 
surate to  theirs,  while  his  son  Edward  advanced 
to  the  same  point  with  the  warriors  which  he  had 
collected.  ^  Alfred  reached  them  at  Famham,  in 
Surrey,  and  hastening  into  action,  with  as  much 
judgment  as  he  had  before  deferred  it,  he  defeated 
them  so  decisively,  and  pursued  them  with  such 
vigour,  that  they  were  compelled  to  plunge  into 
the  Thames,  without  a  ford,  for  shelter  against  his 
sword.  Their  king,  desperately  wounded,  was 
saved  with  difficulty,  being  carried  over  the  river 
on  horseback.  They  who  could  swim,  escaped 
into  Middlesex.  Alfred  followed  them  through 
this  county  into  Essex,  and  drove  them  across 
Essex  over  the  Coin.  In  this  point  they  found  a 
refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Mersey.  The  defences  of  this 
place  secured  them  from  attack,  and  the  king  had 
no  ships  to  make  his  siege  effectual.  ^    His  forces 

M  Matt.  West.  S46. 

^  It  LB  Ethelwerd  who  mentions  the  prince's  exertions.  His 
chronicle  in  this  part  is  obviously  the  translation  of  a  Saxon 
song  on  this  struggle,  p.  84f6. 

^  Matt*  West.  S46.  Bishop  Gibson  says  of  Mersey  Island, 
which  contains  eight  parishes,  ''  It  is  a  place  of  great  strength, 
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maintained  the  blockade  as  l<Mig  as  their  time  of  c  H  a  p. 
service,    and    their  provisions,    allowed    them.  ••  ,  _.^^'_  * 
Alfred  then  marched  thither  with  other  forces  from      6»4. 
the  county,  whose  allotment  it  was  to  continue  the 
siege.    The  king  of  the  Northmen  being  wounded, 
they  were  compelled  to  stay  in  their  position.   They 
now  sued  for  peace,  and  agreed  to  retire  from 
England.^ 

While  Alfred  was  thus  victoriously  employedf 
the  exhortations  of  Hastings  produced  at  last  their 
e£fect  on  the  Danish  colonists  of  Northumbria  and 
East  Anglia.  Unable  to  resist  the  wish  of  seeing 
a  countryman  on  the  throne  of  Wessex,  they  com- 
bined their  exertions  to  make  two  diversions  in 
fiivour  of  tlie  invaders.  With  a  hundred  ships  they 
passed  the  North  Foreland,  and  sailed  along  tfa« 
southern  coasts,  while  a  j9eet  of  forty  vessels  suc- 
cessfully attempted  a  passage  round  the  north  of 
the  island.  Their  scheme  was  to  attack  in  two 
points.  The  larger  armament  besieged  Exeter; 
the  other,  reaching  the  Brist<^  Channel,  surrounded 
a  fortress  in  the  north  part  of  the  county.  ^^ 

The  king  was  preparing  to  renew  the  blockade 
of  Mersey,  when  the  intelligence  reached  him  of 
these  invasions  in  the  west      The  possessicHi  of 


and  may  be  almost  kept  against  all  the  world ;  for  which  reason 
the  Farliament  clapped  in  a  thousand  men  to  guard  it  from 
being  seized  by  the  Dutch,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch 
war."    Camd.  S59. 

^  The  passage  is  curious :  *'  Tha  bef ec  po  p^b  hie  thasp 
ucan  tha  hpile  the  hie  lenjefc  mete  haepfoon.  Xc  hie  hsejrbon 
cfaa  hiopa  jxcmn  jofctenne  anb  hiopa  mete  ^^notubne."  Sax. 
Cfaron.  93. 

40  Ethelwerd,  8M. 

*>  Sax.  Chron.  93.     Flor.  Wig.  33a 
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BOOK  Devonshire  wa»  perilous  to  his  best  interests.  The 
,  '^'-^  ,  Welsh  might  be  stimulated  to  take  advantage  of 
S94.  his  difficulties ;  and  if  this  county  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Danes,  from  its  maritime  conveniences,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  Alfred  there- 
fore determined,  at  every  hazard,  to  have  £xeter 
relieved.  He  left  his  eastern  troops  to  proceed  to 
the  siege  of  Mersey ;  and  he  hastened  to  protect 
his  endangered  fortresses  in  Devonshire. 

Ik  the  meantime,  Hastings  had  been  more  fortu- 
nate in  bis  movement  than  his  discomfited  friends. 
He  got  out  of  the  Swale,  and  crossing  the  Thames, 
he  established  himself  at  South  Benfleet,  near  the 
Canvey  Isle,  in  Essex ;  but  he  had  not  been  able 
to  abandon  Kent  with  total  impunity.  The  same 
superintending  genius  which  had  chased  the  inva- 
ders from  Famham  to  Mersey,  had  watched  the 
paths  of  Hastings,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  his 
entrenched  camp  it  was  immediately  attacked,  and 
all  his  wealth  and  booty  that  it  contained  were 
taken,  with  his  wife  and  children.  Alfred  baptised 
the  boys ;  and,  hoping  to  overcome  the  enmity  of 
his  competitor  by  liberality,  he  restored  the  cap- 
tives with  great  presents.  ^^  But  the  delicate  emo- 
tions of  cultivated  sentiment  could  not  operate  on 
the  furious  ambition  of  a  sea-king,  who  subsisted  by 
his  army  and  his  ravages.  If  he  could  not  conquer 
a  territorial  settlement,  he  must  pirate  or  perish. 
His  friendship,  therefore,  did  not  survive  his  fear ; 
nor  were  the  promises  he  made  to  quit  the  kingdom 
«  performed ;  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 

embarked on  Essex,  instead  of  quitting  the  island, 

^2  Sax.  Chron.  94-.   Alfred  and  his  son-in-law,  Ethered,  stood 
sponsors.     Flor.  S3 1 . 
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he  prepared  foi  new  aggressions.     His  friends  at  C 
Mersey,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  joined  him  on  the 
coast. 

Alarmed  into  caution,  by  the  skill  of  Alfred,  he 
built  a  strong  fortification  at  Benfleet,  and  from 
this  sent  out  powerful  detachments  to  forage  and 
devastate.  The  acquisition  of  provisions  was  as 
necessary  as,  from  the  precautionary  measures  of 
Alfred,  it  was  difficult.  The  country  was  no  longer 
open  to.  incursions  as  formerly ;  a  regular  commu- 
nication of  defence,  and  a  vigilant  armed  peasantry, 
directed  by  able  men,  secured  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  straitened  the  supplies  of  the  invader. 
Hastings  had  to  conquer,  before  he  could  subsist. 

From  his  strong  hold  at  Benfleet,  Hastings 
marched  with  a  portion  of  his  united  army  to 
spread  his  depredations  through  Mercia.  This  ex- 
cursion was  fortunate  for  Alfred.  The  troops  which 
he  had  allotted  to  act  against  the  enemy  in  Mersey 
proceeded  through  London,  and  were  joined  by 
the  warlike  citizens.  While  Hastings  was  abroad^ 
the  Anglo-Saxons  attacked  those  who  remained  in 
the  entrenchment,  forced  their  defence,  threw  them 
into  complete  confusion,  and  again  carried  away 
their  wealth,  women,  and  children,  to  London.  Of 
the  ships  which  lay  under  the  protection  of  the 
fort,  they  broke  up  some,  burnt  others,  and  sailed 
with  the  rest  to  London  and  Rochester.  ^ 

The  wife  and  children  of  Hastings  were  again 
sent  to  Alfred.  The  king  was  strongly  urged  to 
put  them  to  death,  as  an  act  of  vengeance  for  the 
perfidy  and  cruelty  of  Hastings;  but  Alfred's 
nobler  mind  consulted  only  its  generosity,  and  with 

^  Sax.  Chron.  94. 
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BOOK  that  benevolent  magnanimity  90  rare,  not  only  in 

v^^y*^,  barbarous  ages,  but  in  civilised  war,  and  yet  which 

B94.      sheds  new  glory  round  the  iUustrious  character  who 

displays  it,   he  loaded  them  with  presents,   and 

i^ain  sent  them  free  to  his  rival.  ^ 

During  these  transactions  Alfred  had  reached 
Exeter  with  so  much  expedition,  that  the  invaders, 
disomcarted  by  his  unexpected  presence,  raised  the 
siege  of  the  town  widi  precipitation,  hastened  to 
their  ships,  and  committed  themselves  once  more 
to  the  chance  of  the  ocean.  On  their  return  round 
the  southern  shore,  they  attacked  Chichester,  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex ;  but  the  brave  citizens  repulsed 
them  to  the  sea,  slaying  many  hundreds,  and 
taking  some  ships.  ^ 

Before  Alfred  could  return  from  Devonshire, 
Hastings  had  collected  again  his  defeated  army, 
and,  keeping  stiU  on  the  sea-coast,  where  he  might 
receive  the  supplies  he  needed,  he  erected  a 
strong  fortress  at  South  Shobery,  near  the  south- 
eastern  point  of  Essex  c  there  he  was  joined  by 
numbers  from  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  and 
by  another  descendant  from  Ragnar  Lodbrog.^ 
Confident  from  his  numbers,  and  dissatisfied  with 
his  frustrated  plan  of  defensive  settlement,  he  ap- 

44  Sax.  Chron.  M.    Matt.  West.  347.    Flor.  9^1.      . 

^  Sax.  Chron.  94.  96.  Flor.  331. 

^  Ethelwerd  mentions  that  Sigefert  came  to  him  with  a 
powerful  fleet  from  Northttmbriay  p.  847.  The  Annals  of 
Ulster,  p.  6S.f  mention  Sigfred,  die  son  of  Ingwar,  as  roaming 
about  the  British  isles  at  this  period.  Ethelwerd  notices  the 
death  of  Guthfred,  king  of  Northumbria  at  this  time,  and  his 
burial  at  York,  p.  847.  As  Sigfred  is  stated,  in  the  Ulster 
Annals,  to  have  killed  his  brother  Godired  about  this  period, 
p.  65.i  they  are  probably  the  Sigefert  and  Guthfred  of  Ethel- 
werd. 
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pears  to  have  adopted  a  new  scheme  of  operations,  c 
in  which  rapid  enterprise  was  the  predominant 
ieature.  894. 

Hastings  sailed  up  the  Thames  into  the  heart 
of  the  king's  dominions,  and  spread  his  forces  over 
Mercia.  ^  By  this  intrepid  measure,  he  h^  often 
scattered  terror  through  France,  and  enriched  him- 
self with  booty. 

He  proceeded  through  Mercia  to  the  Severn. 
But  his  presence  roused  to  their  duty  the  military 
commanders  of  every  district  which  he  traversed. 
Ethered,  the  governor  of  Mercia,  two  other  alder- 
men, and  the  king's  thanes,  who  were  residing  in 
the  strong  holds  which  he  had  erected,  summoned 
the  people  of  every  borough  from  the  east  of  Ped- 
ridan,  tJie  west  of  Selwood,  and  the  east  and  north 
of  the  Thames,  to  the  west  of  the  Severn,  with 
some  portion  of  the  North  Welsh.  The  willing 
citizens  united  to  protect  their  families  and  their 
property.  Alfred  advanced  to  join  them,  pursued 
the  bold  invaders  to  Buttington,  on  the  Severn, 
and  besieged  them  in  their  fortress,  both  by  land 
and  on  the  river. 

Surrounded  by  the  hostility  of  the  country,  and 
without  shipping,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  blockade.  They  were  lodged  on  both  banks 
of  the  Severn,  and  they  remained  confined  to  their 
post  for  several  weeks,  enduring  every  extremity  of 
distress.  They  killed  a  great  part  of  their  horses 
for  their  subsistence,  and  yet  many  perished  by 
ikmine.  * 

^  Ethelwerd  says  he  extended  his  ravages  to  Stamford, 
between  the  Weolod  and  the  thick  wood  called  Ceoftefiie, 
p.  847. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  95.    M.  West  348. 
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BOOK      The  success  with  which  the  generals  of  Alfred^ 
,    ^y*   ,  and  their  hasty  levies,  compelled  such  a  spirit  as 
894,      that  of  Hastings  to  submit  to  a  calamitous  confine- 
ment,  announces   highly  the  energy  and  wisdom 
of  the  regulations  by  which  Alfred  had  provided  for 
the  defence  of  his  people. 

Roused  by  their  sufferings,  the  Northmen  at- 
tempted to  burst  from  their  prison.  They  threw 
themselves  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  occupied 
the  eastern  part  of  the  blockade,  and  an  ardent  con- 
flict ensued,  in  which  several  royal  thanes  perished; 
the  Northmen  were  repulsed,  many  drowned,  and 
some  thousands  were  slain ;  but  the  rest  effected 
their  escape.  .  These  went  directly  forwards  to 
Essex,  and  reached  their  entrenchments,  and  the 
ships  they  had  abandoned,  without  further  molest- 
ation. ^ 

Althouoh  theirbold  enterprise,  which  had  carried 
devastation  into  the  centre  of  England,  had  ended 
in  disaster,  yet  their  spirit  of  adventiu-e  was  not 
quelled.  They  were  educated  to  exist  with  the 
most  excited  and  most  pleasurable  vitaUty  in  the 
tempests  of  war,  and  no  failure  deterred  them,  be- 
cause, having  no  homes  but  their  ships,  or  a  con- 
quered country,  no  profession  but  piracy,  no  pro- 
visions but  their  spoils,  they  had  no  chances  of 
enjoyment,  or  even  existence,  but  from  the  battle. 
It  was  dreadful  to  have  such  an  enemy  to  encoun- 
ter, who  must  gain  his  point  or  perish ;  because 
there  is  a  vivaciousness  in  his  despair,  which  no 
danger  can  intimidate,  no  defeat,  less  than  total 
annihilation,  can  destroy.  He  must  act  offensively 
while  he  lives.     Desperate,   and  therefore  fearless, 

^  Sax.  Chron.  95.     Florjence,  33?. 
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he  delights  to  multiply  contests,  because  every  en- 
counter,  presenting  a  possibility  of  success,  is  to  him 
an  advantage,  and  to  his  opponent  a  peril.  594. 

The  ruined  bands  of  Hastings  were  in  this  situ- 
ation when  they  regained  their  station  in  Essex. 
He  might  have  manned  his  vessels,  and  sought  the 
smiles  of  fortune  on  more  prosperous  shores ;  but 
wherever  he  went  he  must  extort  subsistence  from 
plunder,  and  win  his  fortune  with  his  sword.  Eng- 
land had  charms  which  overbalanced  the  discou- 
ragement of  his  discomfiture  ;  and  he  resolved  to 
wrestle  with  Alfred  for  the  sceptre  again.  ^ 

Before  the  winter  came  on,  Hastings  had  raised 
a  large  army  from  the  East  AngUans  and  North- 
umbrians. Their  wives,  their  shipping,  and  their 
wealth,  they  confided  to  the  East  Anglians,  and 
marching  with  that  vigorous  rapidity  from  which 
Hastings  and  the  Northmen  had  so  often  derived 
their  surest  advantages,  they  rested  neither  night 
nor  day  till  they  had  reached  and  fortified  Chester 
in  the  Wirall.  **     Alfred  was  active  to  pursue,  but 

^  Hastings  is  thus  far  distinctly  mentioned.     M.  Westm 
states  him  to  have  led  the  Northmen  from  Benfleet  to  the 
Severn^  p.  347>  34^.,  and  carries  on  the  history  of  the  same 
army  to  Cwatbridge,  349.     Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  still  the  chief  leader. 

^1  Spelman,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Alfred,  is  generally  accurate, 
construed  Lega-ceaster  to  mean  Leicester,  but  this  town  is 
spelt  with  an  r  before  ceaster,  as  Legerceaster,  Legraceaster. 
Sax.  Chron.  25.  and  106.  The  Wirall  is  thus  described  by 
Camden :  <'  From  the  city  (Chester)  there  runneth  out  a 
Chersonese  into  the  sea,  inclosed  on  one  side  with  the  aestuary 
Dee,  and  on  the  other  with  the  river  Mersey ;  we  call  it  Wirall; 
the  Welsh,  because  it  is  a  comer,  Killgury.  This  was  all 
heretofore  a  desolate  forest,  and  not  inhabited  (as  the  natives 
say) ;  but  king  Eklward  disforested  it.  Now  it  is  well  furnished 
with  towns."     Brit.  Chesh. 
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BOOK  he  did  not  overtake  them  till  they  had  surrounded 
V  jy* ,  ^  themselves  with  fortifications,  which  the  military 
694.      knowledge  of  that  day  respected  as  impregnable. 
Alfred,  for  two  days,  besieged  them,  drove  away 
all  the  cattle  in  the  vicinity,  slew  every  enemy  who 
ventured  beyond  the  encampment,  and  burnt  and 
consumed  all  the  com  of  the  district  ^ 
895.  From  Chester,  Hastings  led  his  bands  for  sub- 

sistence into  North  Wales :  he  plundered,  and  then 
quitted  it,  with  his  booty ;  but  not  daring  to  molest 
West  Saxony,  or  Merda,  where  the  troops  of 
Alfred  were  watching  his  progress,  he  made  a  cir- 
cuit  through  Northumbria,  and  EastAnglia,  and 
proceeded  till  he  reached  Mersey,  in  Essex.  He 
seems  to  have  always  made  this  a  favourite  point  of 
retreat  or  rallying.  It  wasfavourable  for  the  junction 
of  other  adventurers,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  his 
wish  to  have  founded  a  little  kingdom  here.  Be- 
fore the  winter,  he  drew  his  ships  from  the  Thames 
up  the  Lea. " 

To  protect  their  fleet,  they  built  a  fortress  on  the 
Lea,  twenty  miles  above  London.  This  distance 
suits  eitlier  Ware  or  Hartford. "  To  have  main- 
tained this  position  would  have  been  to  have  se- 
cured the  establishment  they  wished  in  Essex.  In 
the  summer,  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  many  from  its  neighbourhood,  attacked 
the  Danish  strong  holdj  but  the  Northmen  re- 
pulsed them  with  the  loss  of  four  king's  thanes. 

M  Sax.  Chron.  95. 

^3  Flor.  Wig.  SSS.  The  Lea  (ligan)  in  the  lltUe  river  which 
divides  Eesex  from  Middlesex,  as  the  Stour  separates  it  from 
Sttfibik,  and  the  Stort  from  Hartfordshire. 

^  Camden  mentions  Ware ;  Spehnan,  Hartford.  * 
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This  disaster  required  the  presence  and  ability  of  c  H  A  P. 
Alfred  to  repair.   In  autumn  he  encamped  near  the  ^    ^  ,^  m 
discomfited  city,   at  the  time  when  the  harvest      895. 
ripened,  that  the  invaders   might  not  deprive  the 
Londoners  of  their  subsistence.      One  day,   the 
king  musing  on  some  decisive  blow   against  his 
pertinacious  enemy,  rode  to  the  river,  and  con- 
ceived the  practicability  of  a  plan  of  so  affecting 
the   stream,  that  the  ships  might  be  prevented 
from  coming  out.     He  executed  his  skilful  project. 
By  digging  three  new  channels  below,  he  drew  off 
so  much  water  as  to  leave  the  ships  aground  ^ ;  and 
to  protect  his  new  works,  he  built  a  castle  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity. 

Finding  that  they  could  not  get  out  their  ships,  89«. 
the  Northmen  abandoned  them,  and,  desirous  to 
escape  from  the  nets  of  destruction  with  which  the 
active  mind  of  Alfred  was  encompassing  them,  ihey 
had  again  recourse  to  that  celerity  of  movement 
which  had  so  often  rescued  them  from  impending 
ruin.  Sendingtheirwivestotheir  countrymen  in  East 
Anglia^,  they  suddenly  broke  up  from  their  en- 
trenchments at  night,  and,  outflying  Alfred,  they 
again  traversed  Mercia,  from  the  Liea  to  the  Se^ 
vem,  and  settling  themselves  at  Bridgnorth  ^^  they 

^  I  insert  this  account  on  the  authority  of  Huntingdon,  be- 
cause his  statement  is  adopted  by  Camden  and  Salman.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  and  Florence  imply,  that  AlfVed  made  the 
Danidi  ships  useless  by  obstructions,  by  building  two  works 
(ge-weorc  S.  C.  obstructuram  F.)  below  tl^e  part  where  the  ves- 
sels lay. 

*«  Flor.  Wig.  SS4u    Sax.  Chron.  97. 

*'  The  Saxon  Ch.  says,  Cpacbpic^e  bae  Sepepn,  97.  The 
ancient  name  of  Bridgnorth  in  the  Saxon  annals  is  Bpic^e,  and 
in  ancient  records  it  is  called  Bridge.  Two  towns  near  it  are 
called  Quatford  and  Quat>  which  is  a  fact,  implying  that  Cwat- 
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BOOK  defended  their  encampments,  as  usual,  by  an  im- 

V    ^\^,  mediate  fortification. 
896.  The  idea  of  always  protecting  their  positions  by 

military  defences,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
raised  such  as  Alfred  dared  not  assault,  augur  fa- 
vourably  of  the  warlike  knowledge  of  the  invaders, 
or  of  their  veteran  chieftain. 

The  army  of  Alfred  followed  Hastings  to  the 
Severn,  but  respected  his  entrenchments  so  highly 
as  t6  permit  him  to  pass  the  winter  unmolested.  In 
the  meantime,  the  citizens  of  London  seized  the 
ships  on  the  Lea ;  such  as  they  could  bring  away 
were  carried  to  London,  with  their  contents ;  the 
others  were  destroyed. 

For  three  years  had  Hastings,  undismayed,  con- 
tended against  Alfred  ^ ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
power,  skill,  and  victories  of  the  West  Saxon  king, 
had  always  recruited  his  losses,  and  maintained  his 
invasion ;  but  his  spirit  now  began  to  bend  under 
the  genius  of  his  master.  All  that  energy,  and 
valour,  and  labour,  could  effect,  he  had  used  in 
vain.  He  had,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  intimates, 
made  great  devastations,  and  weakened  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  by  the  destruction  of  much  of  its  popu- 
lation, but  he  had  not  "  broken  it  up."  Hast- 
ings therefore  at  last  yielded  indignantly  to  his  evil 


bridge  should  not  be  far  off.  Gibson's  add.  to  Camden,  55^ 
Spelman  placed  it  in  this  part,  p.  88.  Camden  and  Somner 
sought  for  it  at  Cambridge,  and  in  Gloucestershire,  which  is 
less  probable.    M.  West,  spells  it  Quantebrige,  p.  349. 

^^  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  "  This  was  about  the  third 
year  since  they  came  hither,  over  the  sea  to  Limene-moutb,'* 
p.  97. ;  thus  expressing  that  the  invaders  at  Cwatbridge  were 
the  same  who  had  come  from  Boulogne. 
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fortune.     The  Northmen  now  disbanded ;    some  chap. 
withdrew  to  East  Anglia,  some  to  Northumbria.  ^    ^/'^ 
They  who  had  no  resources  to  expect  from  these      896. 
regions,    made   ships;  and,   stimulated  by  want, 
crossed  the  ocean,  and  attempted  plunder  on  the 
Seine.  *® 

One  feeble  attempt  terminated  this  invasion,  897. 
which  must  have  been  prodigal  of  human  life.  The 
depredators,  who  had  retired  beyond  the  Humber 
and  the  Ouse,  embarked  in  long,  well-constructed 
ships,  to  revenge  themselves  by  piracy  on  the  coast 
of  Wessex.  But  even  through  the  ocean  the  ge- 
nius of  Alfred  pursued  them.  He  was  skilled  in 
domestic  architecture;  and  he  applied  his  talents 
to  the  improvement  of  his  ships;  he  caused  vessels 
to  be  built  against  the  Northmen,  full-nigh  twice 
as  long  as  theirs,  swifter,  higher,  and  less  unsteady. 
In  some  he  put  sixty  rowers,  in  others  more.  They 
were  neither  like  Frisian  nor  Danish  ships,  which 


*»  Sax.  Chron.  97.  Flor.  Wig-  334.  Hastings  is  not  men- 
tioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  by  name  as  having  accompanied 
these,  because  the  Chronicles  rarely  mention  the  king  or  chiefs 
of  the  Northmen.  Hence  it  was  with  some  trouble  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  trace  a  connected  history  of  his  warfare  against 
Alfred.  But  the  fact  in  our  chroniclers  of  part  of  the  army  he 
had  acted  with  going  afterwards  to  the  Seine,  suits  the  intima- 
tion in  the  French  Chronicles,  that  he  obtained  at  last  a  settle- 
ment there.  See  further,  note  63.  Since  the  above  remarks 
were  written,  I  perceive  a  passage  in  the  Annals  of  Asser,  which 
justifies  our  ascribing  the  incidents  of  this  long-contested  in- 
vasion to  Hastings,  and  which  distinctly  states  him  to  have  be- 
gtm  it,  and  to  have  retired  with  the  army  to  the  Seine,  895 
Hastflengus  cum  exercitibus  sibi  adhserentibus,  tertio  anno  post- 
quam  venerunt  in  ostium  Tamensis,  et  in  ostium  fluminis,  mare 
transivitf  sine  lucro  et  sine  honore,  sed  mult  is  perditis  ex  sociis 
suis  applicuit  in  ostium  Sequanae  fluminis,  p.  172. 
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BOOK  then  excelled  all  others  in  Europe.  They  were 
V  ^]\^*  made  on  that  plan  which  the  judgment  of  Alfred, 
897.  enlightened  by  his  knowledge  and  experience,  dis- 
cerned to  be  more  useful  than  either.^  Six  Danish 
vessels  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Devonshire, 
and  the  intervening  coast  The  king  ordered  nine 
ships  of  his  new  naval  architecture,  manned  witli 
Frisians  and  English,  to  pursue  them ;  with  the  or- 
ders  to  take  all  alive  they  could.  •*  The  king's  fleet 
found  the  Northmen's  six  near  the  shore ;  three  of 
these  were  aground,  the  other  three  went  out  and 
endured  the  combat :  two  were  taken :  the  third 
escaped  with  only  five  men.  The  conquering  En- 
glish sailed  to  the  bay,  where  the  others  were  de- 
tained ;  but  the  inconstant  waters  betrayed  them 
into  peril.  The  unexpected  retreat  of  the  waves 
separated  the  English  fleet  into  two  portions ;  one, 
consisting  of  three  ships,  remained  fixed  close  by 
the  enemy,  the  rest  were  kept  asunder  on  another 
part,  and  could  not  move  to  the  support  of  their 
friends.  The  wary  Danes  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity, and  attacked  the  three  ships  which  the  waters 
had  placed  near  them.  Lucumon,  the  king's  gere- 
fa,  perished,  with  ^Sthelferth,  his  geneat  or  herds- 
man, three  Frisian  chiefs,  and  sixty-two  of  the 
crew.  Of  the  Danes,  120  fell.  The  battle  seems 
to  have  been  indecisive ;  but  the  tide  first  releasing 

^  This  important  passage  deserves  to  be  transcribed^  in 
its  original  language :  "  Tha  hec  Slppeb  c^inj  tnmbptan  lanje 
fcipu  onjen  tha  sefcaf.  Tha  pieron  pil  neah  t:pa  ppa  lanje  jya 
tha  othpu.  Sume  hsepbon  60  apa,  pime  ma.  Tha  paspon  aegthep 
^efpiftpan,  je  unpealqian,  %e  eac  hypan  thonne  tha  odipu. 
Nsepon  hie  napthep  ne  on  Fpepf c  jef caepene  ne  on  Dsenifc  btn::e 
fpa  hmi  fclpim  thuhte,  chiet  hie  niftp^thopce  beon  meahron.*' 
Sax.  Chron.  98.  «>  Fl.  Wig.  SS*?. 
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the  Danish  ships,  they  sailed  into  the  ocean.     They  chap. 
were,  however,  so  injured,  1  hat  two  were  afterwards  ^    ^'_v 
cast  on  the  English  shore,  and  their  crews  were  or-      897. 
dered  by  Alfred  to  execution.     The  same  year, 
twenty  more  of  tlieir  ships  were  taken,  and  the  men 
were  punished  as  pirates.  •^ 

Thus  terminated  the  formidable  attempt  of  Has- 
tings. As  far  as  we  can  distinguish  the  last  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  he  returned  to  France,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  king  the  gift  of  some  territory, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace- 
ful privacy.®^  His  memory  was  honoured  by  the 
encomium  of  a  warrior,  in  a  future  age,  whose  in- 
vasion of  England  was  successful,  but  who  had  not 
to  encounter  the  abilities  of  an  Alfred.^  The  de- 
fence of  England  against  Hastings  was  a  greater 
evidence  of  Alfred's  military  talents  than  his  tri- 
umph over  the  armies  which  had  harassed  the  first 
part  of  his  reign. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  ability  of 
Alfred,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  dangerous 
contest  could  have  existed  without  great  detriment 

62  Sax.  Chron.  99.    Flor.  Wig.  835. 

69  Hastingus  vero  Karolum  Francorum  regem  adiens,  pacem 
petiit,  quam  adipiscens,  urbem  Carnotensem  stipendii  munere 
ab  ipso  accepit.  \\^1.  Gem.  221.  He  is  mentioned  for  the 
last  time  on  Rollo's  invasion  and  acquisition  of  Normandy,  as 
residing  at  this  place.    Ibid.  p.  228. ;  and  Dudo,  p.  76. 

^  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  in  his  address  to  his  troops,  as 
stated  by  Brompton,  says,  *<  Quid  potuit  rex  Francorum  bellis 
proficere  cum  omni  gente  quae  est  a  Lotaringia  usque  ad 
Hispanlam  contra  Hasting  antecessorem  vestrum,  qui  sibi  quan* 
turn  de  Francia  voluit  acquisivit,  quantum  voluit  regi  permisit, 
dum  placuit  tenuit,  dum  sauciatus  est  ad  majora  anelans  reli^ 
quit?' p.  959. 
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BOOK  to  his  people.®^  The  ravages  and  depopulation 
V  'y,  .  caused  by  Hastings  and  his  associates,  in  their  per- 
897.  sisting  invasion  and  extensive  movements,  are 
spoken  of  very  strongly  by  the  Chroniclers.  But 
the  miseries  of  this  warfare  were  exceeded  by  the 
dreadful  calamity  which  attended  its  conclusion. 
A  pestilence  which  raged  for  three  years  filled  the 
nation  with  death ;  even  the  highest  ranks  were 
thinned  by  its  destruction.** 

The  sovereignty  of  Alfred  was  not  only  esta- 
blished over  the  Anglo-Saxons*^,  but  even  the 
Cymry  in  Wales  acknowledged  his  power,  and  sought 
his  alUance.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  tranquil.  He 
continued  to  prosecute  all  his  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  shippingand  the  defence  and  education  of 
his  kingdom.  His  reputation  increased  with  his  life. 
All  sought  his  friendship,  and  none  in  vain.  Hegave 
land  and  money  to  those  who  desired  them,  and  his 
personal  friendship  to  those  who  aspired  to  it.  AH 
experienced  that  love,  vigilance  and  protection, 
with  which  the  king  defended  himself  and  those  at- 
tached  to  him.^     But  at  last  the  progress  of  human 

®*  The  exclamation  of  the  monk  of  Worcester  is  forcible : 
**  O  quam  crebris  vexationibus,  quam  gravibus  laboribus,  quam 
diris  et  lamentalibus  modis,  non  solum  a  Danis,  qui  partes 
Anglis  tunc  temporis  occupaverant,  verum  etiam  ab  his  Satanae 
filiis  tota  vexata  est  Anglia,"  p.  334.  Matt.  West,  has  copied 
it,  p.  348. 

^  Some  of  the  noblemen  who  perished  are  named  in  Sax. 
Chron.  p.  97. ;  and  Flor.  Wig.  335. 

«7  In  836  Alfred  besieged  London  (Ethelw.  846),  rebuilt  it 
with  honour,  made  it  habitable,  and  subjected  it  to  Ethehed  s 
dominion.  It  is  added,  that  all  the  Anglo-Saxons,  not  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Danes,  submitted  to  Alfred.  Flor.  Wig. 
322.     Sax.  Chron.  88.  ^  Asser,  50. 
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destiny  deprived  the  world  of  its  then  most  benefi- 
cent luminary.  After  a  life  of  the  most  active  uti- 
lity,  he  was  taken  from  the  world,  on  the  26th  day  ssir 
of  October,  in  the  year  900,  or  901.  *  His  great 
character  has  been  praised  by  many%  but,  by  none 
more  than  it  has  merited.  Its  best  paneg}rric  will 
be  an  impartial  consideration  of  it,  under  three 
divisions,  of  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  political 
exertions. 

^  The  year  of  his  death  is  variously  given.  Matt.  West.  350. 
Ing.  28.;  and  Rad.  Die.  452.;  place  it  in  900.  The  Sax.  Chron. ; 
99.;  Malms.  46.;  Mailros,  146.;  Florence,  336.;  Petrib.  Ch.  2. 
affix  it  to  the  year  901.  So  Hen.  Silgrave,  MSS.  Gleop.  A.  12. 
and  others. 

^  Alfred  has  been  highly  extolled  by  foreigners.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  show  the  opinions  of  a  Frenchman  and  German 
on  his  character : — Je  ne  S9ais  s'il  y  a  jamais  eu  sur  la  terre  un 
homme  plus  digne  des  respects  de  la  posterity  qu'  Alfred  le 
grand,  qui  rendit  ces  services  k  sa  patrie  suppose  que  tout  ce 
qu'on  ranconte  de  lui  soit  veritable. — Voltaire,  Essai  sur  let 
Moeurs,  vol.  xvi.  c.  26.  p.  473.  ed.1785.  — "  But  as  the 
greatest  minds  display  themselves  in  the  most  turbulent  storms 
on  the  call  of  necessity,  so  England  has  to  boast,  among  others, 
her  Alfred ;  a  pattern  for  kings  in  a  time  of  extremity,  a  bright 
star  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Living  a  century  after  Charle- 
magne,  he  was,  perhaps,  a  greater  man  in  a  circle  happily  more 
limited."  Herder's  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of 
Man,  p.  547>  548.  The  celebrated  Mirabeau,  in  a  Discoury 
Preliminaire,  published  under  his  name,  to  a  translation  of  Mrs. 
Macauley's  History,  draws  with  a  liberality  that  does  him  credit, 
8  parallel  between  Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  and  gives  the  su- 
periority to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 


VOL.  I.  Q  Q 


As  the  Voluspa  has  not  been  hitherto  tnuuhited  into 
EnglUrhy  the  present  author  has  attempted  the  yenion 
of  this  difficult  poem,  and  adds  it  as  an  Appendix  to 
the  volume,  as  it  illustrates  some  of  the  Pagan  super- 
stitions of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. 


APPENDIX. 


3Ct)e  molttiBiipa* 

rilHIS  Poem  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  Edda  of  Snorre, 
-"-  as  a  competent  authority,  and  is  therefore  much  more 
ancient.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  onnpiled  frtmi  pre- 
ceding traditions  by  Saemund,  who  lived  about  a  hundred 
years  before  Snorre.  The  name  Vojluspa  implies  the  oracle 
or  prophecy  of  Vola.  This  Sibyl  of  the  North  expresses 
in  it,  though  with  mpd  conciseness,  the  great  outlines  of 
the  most  ancient  Northern  Mythology.  Tlie  Voluspa  and 
the  Edda  are  two  great  repositories  of  the  most  venerated 
traditiims  of  Pagan  Scandinavia.  The  Voluspa  opens 
abruptly,  and,  most  probably,  represents  many  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  traditions  or  ima^mations. 

Bs  silent,  I  pray,  all  holy  creatures ! 
Greater  or  small !  sons  of  Heimdallar ! 
I  will  tell  of  the  devices  of  Valfodur: 
The  ancient  discourses  of  men;  the  earliest  I  know. 

I  know  the  giants ;  the  early  born  : 
They  who  formerly  instructed  me* 
I  know  there  are  nine  worlds,  and  nine  supports, 
And  the  great  centre  under  the  earth. 

In  the  era  of  the  ages  where  Ymer  was  dwelling, 
There  was  no  sand  nor  sea. 
Nor  winds  on  a  vast  ocean. 
Earth  yet  was  not;  nor  the  heaven  above. 
^Qnly  the  abyss  of  chaos ;  and  no  grass. 

Before  Bur  had  raised  up  the  meadows. 
And  had  enlarged  Midgard, 
The  sun  shone  round  the  south, 
And  the  ground  produced  its  green  fruits. 
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The  sun  from  his  noon,  threw  out  the  moon 
With  his  right  hand,  over  the  steeds  of  heaven. 
The  sun  knew  not  where  should  be  his  palaces : 
The  moon  knew  not  where  should  be  Her  borne : 
The  stars  knew  not  where  would  be  their  station. 

Then  all  the  Deities  moved  to  their  royal  stools : 
The  stupendously-holy  Gods  considered  these  things: 
They  gave  names  to  the  night  and  to  the  twilight. 
They  called  the  morning  and  mid-day  so; 
And  bade  the  rise  and  the  course  of  the  year  to  begin. 

The  Asse  met  in  the  fields  of  Ida, 
And  framed  their  images  and  temples. 
They  placed  the  furnaces.    They  created  money. 
.   They  made  tongs  and  iron  tools. 

They  played  at  dice.    They  were  merry. 
No  vicious  desire  of  gold  arose  among  them. 
Till  three  of  the  Thursa  Virgins  come, 
Two  very  powerful  from  Jotun-hetm. 

The  Gods  then  went  to  their  divine  stools, 
Inquiring  of  the  Holy  Deities,  this, — 
Who  ought  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  Duerga,  (the  dwarfs,) 
Or  to  create  them 
From  Bruner's  blood,  and  the  legs  of  Blavis  ? 

There  Motsogner  obtained  the  pre-eminence 
Of  all  the  Duerga.    Durin,  the  next. 
They  made  many  images  of  men, 
Dwaria  on  the  earth,  as  Durin  said. 

Nor  and  Nidi ;  the  northern  ;  the  southern ; 
The  east ;  the  west ;  the  hidden  Althiofi, 
BivoF  and  Bavor ;  Bumbur ;  Nori, 
An,  and  Anar ;  Ae ;  the  mead  of  knowledge. 

Veigur  and  Gandalfur ;  Vindalfur  ;  Thraim ; 
Theckur ;  Thorinn ;  Thror ;  Litur  and  Vitur ; 
Nar  and  Nyradur.    Now  I  have  the  dwarft, 
Tlie  violent  and  the  placid,  rightly  enumerated. 

Fili ;  Kili ;  Fundinn ;  Nali ; 
Heiti;  Vili;  Hanar;  Svior; 
Frar;  Hombore;  Flogur;  Lone; 
Aurvangur  and  Eikinskialldi. 
13 
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It  is  time  that  the  dwarfs 
From  the  family  of  Dualin 

Should  be  reckoned  by  the  kindreds  of  the  people^ 
For  an  auspicious  year ; 
They  go  out  from  the  rocks  above  ground^ 
Ta  die  seats  of  the  husbandmen ; 
The  sea  of  the  ploughs. 

There  was  Draupner  and  Dolgkrasir: 
Har;  Haugspere;  Hlevangur;  Gloe; 
Skryver;  Virvir;  Skafidur;  Ai; 
Alfur ;  Ingve  of  Eikinskialldr ; 
Falur ;  Frosti ;  Fidur ;  Sinnar ; 
Dore;  Ore;  Dufur;  Andvere; 
Heph;  Fili;  Haar;  Sviar; 
This  will  be  manifest  while  people  live ; 
The  number  of  their  descendants  will  value  it* 

Until  three  came  from  this  troop. 
The  powerful  and  rich  Asae,  to  their  home. 
They  found,  in  the  land,  weak  and  unwarlike  ones; 
Ask  and  Embla,  without  a  destiny. 

These  had  then  no  soul ;  they  had  then  no  reason : 
No  blood ;  no  senses ;  no  good  colour. 
Odin  gave  them  a  soul.-  Hsnir  gave  reason ; 
Lodur  gave  them  blood  and  a  good  complexion. 

I  know  that  an  ash  existed  called  Ygdrasil: 
Its  lofly  size  covered  with  white  clay. 
Then  comes  the  rain  that  fidls  in  the  valleys ; 
It  stands  always  green  over  Ordar-brunne.^ 

Then  came  the  much-knowing  Virgins ; 
Three,  from  that  sea 
Which  extends  over  the  oak : 
One  is  called  Urd  (necessity) ; 
Another  Verdande  (the  possible) ; 
The  third  Skulld.2 
They  engrave  on  the  shield ; 
They  appoint  laws,  they  chuse  laws 
•  For  the  sons  of  the  ages ; 
The  fates  of  mankind. 


>  These  words  mean  *•  The  Fountain  of  NcccBsity.'* 

^  The  Edda  calls  these  *"  The  Ptot,  the  Present,  and  the  Future." 
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This  one  knew  the  first  slaughter 
Of  the  people  in  the  world ; 
When  they  supported  Gullyeig  with  weapons ; 
And  burnt  her  in  the  hall  of  Har. 

Three  times  they  burnt  her ; 
Three  times  re-bom  s 
Often — again — yet  she  lived. 
They  called  her  Heid, 
Whatever  house  they  cane  UK 

Vola  of  good  omen 
Dishonoured  the  divine  mysteries. 
She  knew  magic  arts. 
She  could  use  enchantmeuls. 
Always  troubling  like  an  evil  woman. 

Then  the  Deities 
Went  each  to  their  judicial  stools. 
Considering  whether  misdiiefs  from  bad  counsel 
Would  occur  from  die  Asae ; 
'   Or  whether  all  the  Gods 
Should  reserve  their  banquets  to  themselves. 

Odin  hastened. 
And  sent  his  darts  into  the  crowd. 
This  was  the  first  slaughter  of  men  in  ^e  world. 
The  wall  of  the  city  of  the  Astt  was  broken. 
Vaner  made  the  fidds  to  be  trampled  by  war. 

Then  all  the  gods 
Went  to  their  judicial  stools  : 
The  Holy  Deides :  to  consider 
Who  would  mingk  the  seUier  oshd  the  sea ; 
Or  give  the  Virgin  Odi 
To  the  race  of  the  Jotna  (die  giants). 

Thor  was  one  there  ;  turgid  with  bile : 
He  rarely  sat, 

When  he  perceived  such  things. 
Oath  and  compacts  were  cut  thro', 
And  all  the  controversies  which  intervened. 

She  knew ; 
Heimdallur  had  the  secret  song ; 
Under  the  same  sacred  zone 
She  beheld  the  river 
Flowiag  with  its  dark  torrent. 
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From  the  compact  of  Valfodur. 
Know  you  more  ?  It  is  this. 

She  sat  alone  in  the  air, 
When  the  old  man  came, 
Yggiongur  of  the  Asae, 
And  looked  her  in  the  face. 
'«  What  do  you  seek  from  me  ?' 
«  Why  do  you  tempt,  me  ?" 
I  know  all.     Odin ! 
Where  have  you  hidden  the  eye  ? 
In  the  greater  fountain  of  Mimur. 
Afimur  every  morning  drinks  mead 
From  the  pledge  of  Valfodur. 
Know  you  more  ?  What  is  it  ? 

Herfodur  delivered  to  hun 
The  rings  and  the  bracelets. 
The  spell  of  riches ;  wisdom ; 
And  the  stafli  of  prophecy. 
He  saw  these  well  and  widely 
Over  all  the  earth. 
Know  you  more  ?    What  is  it  ? 

He  saw  the  Valkyriar 
Immediately  coming ; 
Adorned  on  steeds,  they  went  to  Gothiod. 
Skulld  held  the  shield : 
Scogul  was  the  other. 
Ginnur;Helldur; 
Gondul  and  Geirskialld. 
Now  the  maidens  of  Odin  are  told : 
The  Valkyrear:  instructed  to  ride  over  the  ground. 

I  saw 
The  secret  destinies  on  Balder. 
The  bleeding  warrior;  the  son  of  Odin. 
The  slender  and  polished  weapon 
That  killed  him 
Stood  in  the  field  growing  upwards. 

It  was  made  from  that  tree 
Which  appeared  to  me 
A  mournful  calamity 
When  Hodur  darted  it : 
The  killer  of  Balder,  born  before  day, 
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Before  one  night  the  new  born 
Struck  the  son  of  Odin. 

Then  he  would  not  raise  his  hands 
Nor  comb  his  head 
Before  he  should  carry 
The  foe  of  Balder  to  the  pile. 
Frigga  grieved  in  her  Fensola, 
The  keeper  of  Vahalla. 
Know  you  more  ?  Is  it  this  ? 

She  saw  the  bound  one 
Lying  under  the  grove  of  the  Huns. 
Tlie  perfidious  funeral. 
One  like  Lok, 
There  sat  as  Sigynia. 
Never  dear  to  her  husband. 
Know  you  more  ?  What  is  it? 

A  river  flows  from  the  east 
Over  poisoned  vales. 
Carrying  mud  and  turf. 
It  is  called  Slidur. 

There  stands  towards  the  north, 
In  Nidafiollum, 

A  golden  palace  named  Sindra ; 
But  another  exists  in  Okolni. 
The  ale-cellars  of  the  Jotun 
Which  is  called  Brimir. 

She  saw  a  palace  stand  far  from  the  sun 
In  Nastrondum. 

It  looks  at  the  doors  of  the  north. 
The  building  is  twisted  from  the  spines  of  serpents: 
Poisoned  torrents 
Flow  thro*  its  windows. 

There  she  saw  amid  the  dreadful  streams 
The  perjured  and  the  murderers : 
And  those  who  pull  the  ears 
Of  another's  wife. 
Their  Nidhoggur 
Tore  the  flesh  from  their  corpses. 
The  fierce  Wolf  devoured  the  men. 
Know  you  more?  It  is  this. 
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There  sat  an  old  man 
Towards  the  east  in  a  wood  of  iron. 
Where  he  nourished  the  sons  of  Fenris. 
£?ery  one  of  these  grew  up  prodigious ; 
A  giant  form; 
The  persecutor  of  the  moon. 

He  was  saturated 
With  the  lives  of  dying  men. 
He  sprinkled  the  host  of  the  Deities  with  blood. 
He  darken*d  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  summer. 
All  the  winds  were  malignant. 
Know  you  more  ?  It  is  this. 

He  sat  on  a  mound,  and  struck  the  harp. 
Gygas  the  herdsman. 
The  glad  Egder  (the  eagle) 
Sang  before  him  on  theHioughs  of  the  tree, 
The  purple  cock  sumamed  Fialer. 

The  golden-haired  bird 
Sang  with  the  Ass. 
He  roused  the  heroes  with  Herfadur. 
But  another  crowed  below  the  earth, 
Tlie  yellow  cock  in  the  palaqe  of  Hela. 

Garmur  barked  horribly 
Before  the  cave  of  Gnipa. 
The  chains  will  be  broken:     . 
Freco  will  rush  out. 
Wise,  she  knows  many  things. 
But  I  see  beyond. 
From  the  twilight  of  the  Deities, 
The  fierce  Sigtiva. 

Brethren  will  fight  and  slay  each  other ; 
Kindred  will  spurn  their  consanguim'ty : 
Hard  will  be  die  world: 
Many  the  adulteries. 
A  bearded  age :  an  age  of  swords : 
Shields  will  be  cloven. 
An  age  of  winds:  an  age  of  wolves. 
Till  the  world  shall  perish 
There  will  not  be  one  that  will  spare  another. 

The  sons  of  Mimur  will  sport ; 
But  the  bosom  of  the  earth  will  burn. 
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Hear  the  sound  of  the  Mystic  horn, 

Heimdallur  will  blow  on  high 

The  elevated  horn. 

Odin  will  speak  by  the  head  of  Mimer. 

The  ancient  tree  will  sound  ominously. 
The  Jotun  will  be  dissolved* 
The  ash  Yggdrasil  erected 
Will  become  terrible. 
Garmur  will  bark 
Before  Gniper's  cave. 
The  chains  will  be  shattered ; 
And  Freco  will  run  forth. 

Hrymer  will  drive  his  car  from  the  east. 
Jomumgandus  will  revolve  round 
With  the  rage  of  the  Jotun  (giants). 
Tlie  serpent  will  move  the  seas; 
But  the  eagle  flies 
Thro*  the  seas  of  the  people : 
And  Lok  will  hold  his  club. 

AU  the  sons  of  Fiflo  lead  Freco. 
The  brother  of  Bilvift  accompanies  them. 

What  is  there  among  the  As«e  ? 
What  among  the  Elfi  ?  * 
All  the  house  of  the  Jotun  trembles : 
The  Dvergi  (the  dwarfs)  groan 
Before  the  doors  of  the  rocks : 
Their  stony  asylum. 
Know  you  more  ?  What  is  it? 

Surtur  comes  from  the  south 
\rith  Swiga— lesi 

The  sword  of  Valtivi  radiate  like  the  sun  : 
The  stony  rocks  glide  away : 
The  Deities  are  enraged : 
Men  tread  the  way  of  Hela : 
But  the  heaven  is  cleft  in  twain. 

Then  Hlinar,  the  other  grief  goes  forth. 
When  Odin  goes  to  battle  with  the  Wolf. 
The  striker  of  Beli  shining 
Opposes  Surtur. 
Then  the  husband  of  Frigga  &lls. 

Tlien  will  come  Sigfodr 
The  greater  son  of  Odin : 
14 
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Vidar ;  to  fight  with  the  fatal  animal. 

Who,  with  het  broad  hand, 

In  the  middle  of  her  jaws. 

Pierces  his  heart  with  a  sword. 

Thus  avenging  the  death  of  her  father. 

Then  comes 
The  beautiful  son  of  HlodTnia. 
The  son  of  Odin  combated  the  Wolf. 
He  slew  in  wrath  the  serpent  Midgard. 
Men  state  the  prop  of  the  world. 

The  oflbpring  of  florgunar 
Stepped  nine  steps. 

Weakened  by  the  black  and  hungry  snake. 
The  sun  darkens ; 
The  earth  is  immerged  in  the  sea ; 
The  serene  stars  are  withdrawn  from  heaven : 
Pire  rages  in  the  ancient  world : 
The  lofly  colour  reaches  to  heaven  itself. 

Garmur  barks  before  the  cave  of  Gnipa; 
The  chains  are  broken : 
Freco  rushes  out. 

She  sees  at  last  emerge  from  the  ocean, 
An  earth  in  every  part  flourishing. 
The  cataracts  flow  down: 
The  eagle  flies  alofl ; 
And  hunt  the  fishes  in  the  mountains. 

The  Ass  met  in  Ida  Valle, 
And  talked  of  the  world's  g^eat  calamities: 
And  of  the  ancient  runae  of  Fimbultyr. 

These  things  done,  the  wonderful  dice 
Are  found  gilt  in  the  grass, 
Which  those  of  the  former  days  possessed. 

There  were  fields  without  sowing ; 
All  adverse  things  became  prosperous. 
Baldur  will  come  again. 
Haudur  and  Baldur: 
Hroptr.and  Sigroptr ; 
The  AsfiB  will  dwell  without  evils. 
Do  you  yet  understand  ? 

Then  Heinir  shares  the  power  of  chasing  Vidar, 
And  the  sons  of  the  two  brothers 
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Inhabit  the  vast  mansion  of  the  whida. 
Do  you  know  more  ? 

An  hall  stands  brighter  than  the  sun ; 
Covered  with  gold  in  Gimle. 
There  virtuous  people  will  dwell : 
And  for  ages  will  enjoy  every  good. 

There  will  come  the  obscene  dragon  flyings 
The  serpent  from  Nidar-fiolli. 
He  carries  the  corpses  in  his  wings  : 
He  flies  over  the  ground : 
The  infernal  serpent,  Nidhoggur : 
Now  the  earth  gi^es  for  him. 
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CHAR  L 


Alfred*s  intellectual  Character.—  State  of  the  Anolo-Saxok 

Mind.—IUitetaey  of  its  Clergy — Alfred**  Selfeducation. 

— His  subsequent  Iijftructors. — His  invitation  of  Asser  and 

^  Grimbald.  —  His  attainment  of  the  LATm  Language. 

—  His  Preface  to  Gregory^  Pastorals, 

nnHE  incidents  which  principally  contributed  to  c  H  A  ?• 
•*•    excite  Alfred's  infant  mind  intoactivity  *,  and  to        '• 
give  it  ideas,  more  varied  and  numerous,  than  child- 

*  Alfred  had  the  felicity  of  possedsing  a  literary  friend,  Asser, 
of  Saint  David's,  who  composed  some  biographical  sketches  of 
his  great  master's  life  and  manners.  His  work  is  somewhat 
rude  and  incomplete ;  but  it  is  estimable  for  its  apparent  can- 
dour and  unaffected  simplicity.  It  is  the  effusion  of  a  sensible, 
honest,  observing  mind.  The  information  which  it  conveys  has 
never  been  contradicted,  and  harmonises  with  every  other  his- 
tory or  tradition,  that  has  been  preserved  concerning  Alfred. 
The  merits  of  Alfred,  therefore,  are  supported  by  a  degree  of 
evidence  which  seldom  attends  the  characters  of  ancient  days« 
But  we  shall  be  able  to  exhibit  him  in  this  edition  still  more 
satisfactorily,  in  his  own  words  from  his  own  works. 
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BOOK  hood  usually  obtains,  have  been  noticed  in  the 
^'  preceding  pages  ;  as  well  as  the  fact,  that  he  was 
passing  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life  without 
any  education.  ^  But  although  thus  neglected,  his 
intellectual  faculty  was  too  powerful  to  be  indolent, 
or  to  be  contented  with  the  illiterate  pursuits  which 
were  the  fashion  of  the  day.  It  turned,  from  its 
own  energies  and  sympathies,  towards  mental  cul- 
tivation ;  and  attached  itself  to  that  species -of  it, 
which,  without  the  aid  of  others,  it  could  by  its 
own  industry  obtain.  This  was  the  Saxon  popular 
poetry.  In  all  the  nations  of  the  north,  whether 
from  the  Keltic  or  Teutonic  stock,  persons  were 
continually  emerging,  who  pursued  the  art  of 
arranging  words  into  metrical  composition,  and  of 
applying  this  arrangement  to  express  their  own 
feelings,  or  to  perpetuate  the  favourite  subjects  of 
their  contemporaries  or  patrons.  By  this  verbal 
rythns  however  imperfect ;  by  the  emotions  which 
it  breathed  or  caused;  or  by  the  {hemes  with  which 
it  has  been  connected,  the  rudest  minds,  that  have 
been  most  adverse  to  literature,  have  been  always 
found  to  be  impressible.  Hence,  before  Alfred's 
birth,  Saxon  poems  had  been  written  ;  and,  in  the 
court  of  his  father  and  brothers,  there  were  men 
who  were  fond  of  repeating  them.  Wherever 
they  were  recited,  either  by  day  or  night,  Alfred 
is  recorded  to  have  been,  before  he  could  read, 
an  eager  auditor,  and  was  industrious  to  commit 
them  to  his  memory.*     This  fondness  for  poetry 

*  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  492.  Asser,  16.  Malsmb.  45.  Jam 
duodenis  omnis  literaturse  expers  fuit. 

'  Sed  Saxonica  poemata  die  noctuque  solers  auditor  relitu 
aiiorum  sappissime  audiens,  docibilis  memoriter  retindttt. 
Aiiser,  16. 
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continued  with  him  through  life.  It  was  always  CHAP; 
one  of  his  principal  pleasures  to  learn  Saxon  poems,  i.^' 
and  to  teach  them  to  others  *j  and  we  have 
specimens  of  his  own  efibrts  to  compose  them,  in 
his  translation  of  the  metres  of  Boetius.  The 
mwnory  of  his  children  was  also  chiefly  exercised 
in  this  captivating  art  *  It  had  a  powerful  effect 
on  Alfred's  mind:  it  kindled  a  desire  of  being  sung 
and  celebrated  himself:  it  created  a  wish  for  fur- 
ther knowledge ;  and  began  a  taste  for  intellectual 
compositions.  '  The  muses  have  in  every  age  had 
these  efiects.  Their  lays  have  always  been  found 
to  be  most  captivating  and  most  exciting  to  the 
young  mind.  They  are  the  most  comprehensible 
form  of  lettered  intellect;  and  being,  in  their 
rudest  state,  the  effusions  of  the  feelings  of  the 
day,  they  excite  congenial  feelings  in  those  who 
hear  and  read  them.  Poetry  is  sympathy  address- 
ing sympathy;  and,  if  its  subjects  were  but  worthy 
of  its  excellences,  it  would  lead  the  human  mind 

4  £t  maxime  carmina  Saxonica  memoriter  discere,  aliis  im- 
perare.  Asser,  43.  Many  princes  were  at  this  period  fond  of 
poetry.  Eginhard  mentions  of  Charlemagne,  that  he  traiu. 
scribed  and  learnt  the  barbara  et  antiquissima  carmina  quibus 
veterum  regum  actus  et  bella  canebantur,  p.  11.  In  844  died 
Abdalla,  son  of  Taher,  a  Persian  king,  in  Chorasan,  who  com« 
posed  some  Arabic  poems,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  talents  in 
many  elegies,  by  the  poets  who  survived  him.  Mirchond,  Hist. 
Reg.  Pers.  p.  9.  In  862,  Mustansir  Billa,  the  caliph  of  the  Sa- 
racens, died  by  poison ;  he  wrote  verses,  of  which  Elmacin  has 
preeerved  two.  Hist.  Sarac.  c.  xii.  p.  154.  Wacic,  the  caliph, 
who  died  845,  was  a  poet.  Elmacin  cites  some  of  his  yeraes. 
His  dying  words  were,  <<  O  thou,  whose  kingdom  nev^r  passes 
away,  ^ty  one  ^ose  dignity  is  so  transient,"  ib.  His  suc- 
cessor, Mu^ewukel,  was  also  poetical. 

*  Et  maxime  Saxonica  carmina  studiose  dedicere  et  firequen- 
tissime  libris  utuntur.     Asser,  43. 
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B  O  O  K  to    every  attainable  perfection.     Alfred,  though 
V  -y*    .  young,  felt  forcibly  its  silent  appeal  to  the  noble 
nature  that  lived  within  him;  and  when  his  mother 
promised  the  book  of  poems,  already  mentioned* 
to  her  son,  who  could  read  it,  he  sought  an  in- 
structor, and  never  ceased  his  exertions  till  he  had 
enabled  himself  to  read.  • 
^teof         The   merit  of  Alfred  in   voluntarily  attainin^^ 
Suon^^'  this  important  though   now  infant  art,  was  more 
«""><*•        peculiar,  because  not  only  his  royal  brothers,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  contemporary  kings  were 
without  it ;  but  even  that  venerated  class  of  the 
nation,  in  whom  the  largest  part  of  the  learning 
of  their  age  usually  concentrates,  was,  in  general, 
ignorant  of  it*     Such  facts  induce  us  to  consider 
our  ancestors  with  too  much  contempt.     But  we 
may  recollect  that  literature  was  not  despised  hy 
them  from  want  of  natural  talent,  or  from  intel^ 
lectual  torpidity.     Their  minds  were  vigorous,  and 
in  great  and  continual  exertion  ;  but  the  exertion 
was  confined  within  the  horizon,  and  directed  to 
the   objects,    around  them.     The   ancient  world 
stood,  in  its  recording  memorials,  like  an  unkno\m 
continent  before  them,  shrouded  from  their  sight 
by  its  clouds  and  distance,  and  kept  so  by  their 
belief  of  its  inutility.     It  was  too  unlike  their  owsk 
world,  and  too  little  connected  with  their  imme^- 
diate    pursuits,    for    them   to   value   or  explore* 
They  did  not  want  its  remains  for  their  jurisprix- 
dence ;  their  landed  property;  the  rules  of  dieir 
.  nobility  and  feudal  rights ;  their  municipal  insti* 
tutions  ;  their  religion  ;  their  morals;  their  internal 
traffic,  manners,  amusements,  or  favourite  pursuits. 

«  Asser,  16.     Malmsb.  45. 
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On  most  of  these  points,  and  in  their  legislative  CHAP, 
assemblies  and  laws,  as  well  as  in  their  private  and  v^_ ' 
public  wars,  they  were  so  dissimilar  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  that  the  classical  authors  were  as  un- 
serviceable to  them  as  those  of  the  Chinese  are  to  us. 
Hence  although   a  magician  had  offered  them  a 
fairy  wand,  by  which,  at  their  own  pleasure,  they 
could  have  transported  themselves  to  the    busy 
streets  of  Athens  or  Rome,  to  have  heard  Demos- 
thenes harangue,  or  Socrates  teach,  or  Cato  censure; 
or  to  have  made  all  the  past  ages  live  again  before 
their  sight,  with  all   their  applauded   characters, 
they  would   not  have  welcomed  the   stupendous 
gift;  not  from  mere  ignorance  or  stupicKty,  but 
because  it  would  not  have  suited  their  wants,  nor 
have  promoted  their  interests.     Classical  literature 
could  have  then  been  only  a  subject  of  speculative 
curiosity,  inapplicable  to  any  of  their  worldly  pur- 
suits, and  rather  impeding  than  assisting  the  devo- 
tion of  their  monasteries.     For  their  religion  and 
morals  they  had  higher  sources  in  their  revered 
"Scriptures ;  and  for  their  rig:hts  and  ceremonies 
they   had  sufficient    teachers,    occasionally  from 
Rome,  and  generally  in  their  native  clergy.     To 
these  indeed,  a  small  portion  of  Latin  was  ne- 
cessary, for  the  correct  reading  and  due  under- 
standing of  their  breviaries.     But  to  the  rest  of 
society  it  was  not  more  practically  essential  than 
the  scientific  astronomy  of  a  Newton  or  La  Place 
to  ourselves.     It  would  have  improved  their  minds, 
and  enlarged  their  knowledge,  and  produced  bene- 
ficial effects;  but  all  the  daily  business  of  their  lives 
could  be,  and  was,  very  ably  transacted  without  it 
Hence  the  intellects  of  our  ancestors  are  no  more 
to  be  impeached  for  their  ignorance  of  classical 
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BOOK  literature,   than  ours  are  for  the  absence  of  that 
^V    ^  great  mass  of  discoveries  and  improvements,  which 
we  hope  that  a  few  more  centuries  will  add  to  the 
stock  we  now  possess.     There  is  indeed  no  con- 
vincing evidence,   that  the  Anglo-Saxon  public 
were  much  more  deficient  in  the  art  or  habit  of 
reading,  than  the  public  of  the  Roman   empire, 
whom  the  Gothic  nations  subdued.     We  too  gra. 
tuitously  ascribe  a  literary  cultivation  to  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  population.     But  we   must  not 
take  the  writers  in  the  Latin  language  that  have 
survived  to  us,  as  the  general  samples  of  their  con- 
temporaries.    The  more  this   subject  is   studied, 
the  more  clearly  it  will  be  perceived,  that  there 
was  less  difference  between  the  intellectual  state 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  before  and  after  the 
Gothic  irruptions  than  has  been  usually  supposed. 
It  is  the  art  of  printing  which  has  created  that  vast 
distinction,  in  this  respect,  which  we  now  observe, 
and  in  which  we  so  justly  exult ;    and  yet,  until 
lately,  how  many,  even   amongst  ourselves,  have 
passed  through  life,  not  unreputably,  without  that 
instruction,  for  the  absence  of  which  our  prede- 
cessors have  been  so  strongly  arraigned ! 

But  in  this  state,  even  before  increased  wealth 
and  population  had  given  to  some  part  of  society, 
both  leisure  and  desire  for  objects  of  mere  intellec- 
tual curiosity,  a  few  soaring  minds  occasionally 
emerged  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  became  in- 
quisitive beyond  the  precincts  of  their  day.  One 
of  these  was  Alfred.  Led  by  the  encouragement 
of  his  step-mother  to  attain  the  art  of  reading,  it 
was  happy  for  his  country  that  he  endeavoured  to 
pursue  it.  If  he  had  not  made  this  acquisition,  he 
would  have  been  no  more  than  many  of  the  race  of* 
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Cerdic  had  been  before  him.    But  the  love  of  study  chap. 
arising  within  him,  and  gradually  bringing  to  his        * 
view  the  anterior  ages  of  human  history,  and  all 
their  immortalised  characters,  the  spark  of  moral 
emulation  kindled  within  him  ;  he  strove  for  vir- 
tues which  he  could  not  else  have  conceived ;  he 
aspired  to  the  fame  which  only  these  will  bestow ; 
and  became  a  model  of  wisdom  and  excellence  him- 
self, for  other  generations  to  resemble.     In  no  in- 
stance has  an  immortal  renown  been  more  clearly 
the  result  of  literary  cultivation,  than  in  our  vene- 
rated Alfred.     It  was  his  intellectual  improvement 
which  raised  him  from  a  half-barbaric  Saxon  to  an 
high-minded,  patriotic,  and  benevolent  sage,  whose 
wisdom,   as  will  be  presently  shown,    still  lives 
to  instruct  and  interest  even  an  age  so  superior 
as  our  own. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  to  which  Alfred 
first  directed  his  application,  was  but  scanty  and 
barren,  and  must  have  been  soon  exhausted.     To 
gratify  his  increasing  intellectual  propensities,  he 
had  to  go  far  beyond  his  contemporaries,  and  to  be- 
come himself  the  architect  of  his  knowledge.     Mo- 
dem education  deprives  modem  men  of  this  merit, 
because  all  parents  are  at  present  anxious  to  have 
their  children  taught  whatever  it  is  honourable  to 
know.     To  be  intelligent  now  is  even  more  neces- 
sary than  to  be  affluent,  because  Mind  has  become 
the  invisible  sovereign  of  the  world,  and  they  who 
cultivate  its  progress,  being  diffused  every  where  in 
society,  are  the  real   tutors  of  the  human  race; 
they  dictate  the  opinions,  they  fashion  the  conduct 
of  all  men.     To  be  illiterate,  or  to  be  imbecil,  in 
this  illumined  day,  is  to  be  despised  and  trodden 
down  in  that  tumultuous  stmggle  for  wealth,  power, 
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B.o  o  K  or  reputation,  in  which  every  individual  is  too  eager- 
V  -^'  ^  ly  conflicting.  In  the  days  of  Alfred,  the  intellect 
was  a  faculty  which  no  one  considered  distinct  front 
the  pursuits  of  life,  and  therefore  few  thought  of 
cultivating  it  separately  from  them,  or  even  knew 
that  they  possessed  it  as  a  distinct  property  of  their 
nature* 
Illiteracy  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  much  even  church- 
dergy.  men  partook  of  the  most  gross  ignorance  of  the 
times ;  "  Very  few  were  they,**  says  Alfred,  "  on 
this  side  the  Humber  (the  most  improved  parts  of 
England)  who  could  understand  their  daily  prayers 
in  English,  or  translate  any  letter  from  the  Latin. 
I  think  there  were  not  many  beyond  the  Humber; 
they  were  so  few,  that  I  indeed  cannot  recollect 
one  single  instance  on  the  south  of  the  Thames^ 
when  I  took  the  kingdom/*^  On  lesa  authority 
than  his  own,  we  could  hardly  believe  such  a  gene- 
ral illiteracy  among  the  clergy,  even  of  that  day:  it 
is  so  contrary  to  all  our  present  experience.  The 
earls,  governors,  and  servants  of  Alfred,  were  as 
uninformed.  When  the  king's  wise  severity  after- 
wards compelled  them  to  study  reading  and  litera^ 
ture,  or  to  be  degraded,  they  lamented  that  in  their 
youth  they  had  not  been  instructed ;  they  thought 
their  children  happy  who  could  be  taught  the  libe- 
ral arts,  and  mourned  their  own  misfortune,  who 
had  not  learnt  in  their  youth  \  because  in  advanced 

^  8piche  peape  pspon  behionan  pumbpe  che  hiopa  thenimjii 
cuthen  unbepfcanban  on  Gnjitfc  oththe  ppthum  an  aependje- 
ppit  op  Leebene  on  Bnjlifc  apeccan  anb  ic  pene  thet  te  nauht 
monije  be^eonban  pumbpe  nepen :  fpa  peape  hiopa  psepon 
thstce  IC  pupthum  anne  anlepne  ne  mee^  j^chencean  be  pithmi 
Temere  tha  cha  ic  co  pice  penj;.  Alfred's  Preiace,  p.  82. 
Wise*s  Asser. 
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life  they  felt  themselves  too  old  to  acquire  what  chap. 
Alfred's  commands  imposed  as  a  duty,  and  by  his  v  -  '  ,^ 
example  had  made  a  wish.^ 

When  Alfred  began  his  own  education,  he  had  ^^* 
not  only  to  find  the  stimulus  in  himself,  to  cherish  cation, 
it  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  practice  of  his 
countiymen,  and  to  search  out  his  own  means,  but 
he  had  also  to  struggle  against  difficulties  which 
would  have  extinguished  the  infant  desire  in  a  mind 
of  less  energy.  His  principal  obstacle  was  the  want 
of  instructors.  "  What,"  says  his  friend,  who  hap- 
pily for  posterity  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
private  feelings  as  well  as  public  pursuits  of  this 
noble-minded  sovereign,  **  what  of  all  his  troubles 
and  difficulties,  he  affirmed  with  frequent  complaint 
and  the  deep  lamentations  of  his  heart,  to  have 
been  the  greatest,  was,  that  when  he  had  the  age, 
permission,  and  ability  to  learn,  he  could  find  no 
masters."'  When  Alfred  had  attained  the  age  of 
maturity,  and  by  the  dignity  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded, had  gained  the  means  of  obtaining  instruc- 
tion, he  was  almost  disabled  from  profiting  by  the 
advantage.  A  disease,  his  daily  and  nightly  tor- 
mentor, which  his  physicians  could  neither  remedy 
nor  explore ;  the  duties  and  anxieties  inseparable 
from  his  royal  station ;  the  fierce  aggressions  of  the 
Northmen,  which  on  sea  and  land  demanded  his 
presence  and  exertions,  so  afflicted  and  comsumed 
his  future  life,  that  though  he  got  a  few  masters 
and  writers,  he  was  unable  to  enjoy  their  tuition,** 
It  is  admirable  to  see,  that  notwithstanding  impedi- 
ments, which  to  most  would  have  been  insuperable, 

«  A88cr,  71.  »  Ibid.  17. 

10  Awer,  17. 
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Alfred  persevered  in  his  pursuit  of  improvement 
The  desire  of  knowledge,  that  inborn  instinct  of  the 
truly  great,  which  no  gratifications  could  saturate, 
no  obstacles  discourage,  never  left  him  but  with 
life."  If  Alfred  succeeded  in  his  mental  cultiva. 
tion,  who  should  despair  ? 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  had  been  at  this  period  very  litde 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  literature.  In  their  ver- 
nacular tongue,  Cedmon  and. Aldhelm  had  sung, 
but  almost  all  the  learning  of  the  nation  was  clothed 
in  the  I^atin  phrase.  Bede  had  in  this  composed 
his  history,  and  his  multifarious  treatises  on  chro- 
nology, grammar,  rhetoric,  and  other  subjects  of 
erudition.  The  other  lettered  monks  of  that  day, 
also  expressed  themselves  in  the  language,  though 
not  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  In  the  same 
tongue  the  polished  Alcuin  expressed  all  the  effii- 
sions  of  his  cultivated  mind.  The  immortalised 
classics  had  not  been  as  yet  familiarised  to  our  an- 
cestors by  translations ;  he  therefore,  who  knew  not 
Latin,  could  not  know  much. 

From  the  period  of  his  father's  death  in  858,  to 
his  accession  in  87I,  Alfred  had  no  opportunity 
of  procuring  that  knowledge  which  he  coveted. 
Such  feelings  as  his  could  not  be  cherished  by  elder 
brothers,  who  were  unacquainted  with  them  or  by  a 
nation  who  despised  them.  When  he  verged  towards 
manhood  he  was  still  unable  to  obtain  instructors, 
because  his  influence  was  small,  and  his  patrimony 
was  withheld. /2  The  hostilities  of  the  Northmenaug- 

Asser,  17. 
12  Alfred  details  the  particulars  in  his  will  i  he  sajs,  that 
Ethelwulf  left  his  inheritance  to  £thelbald>  Ethdred,  and  AIM 
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mented  every  obstacle:  on  every  occasion  they  burnt  chap. 
the  books  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  collected,  and  .^'  ^  , 
destroyed  the  men  who  could  use  them,  in  their  pro* 
miscuous  persecution  of  the  Christian  clergy.  Their 
presence  also  compelled  Alfred  repeatedly  into  the 
martial  field,  and  from  these  united  causes  his  ar- 
dent thirst  for  knowledge  remained  ungratified,  un- 
til the  possession  of  the  crown  invested  him  with 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  West-Saxon  kings. 

But  on  receiving  the  crown,  he  exerted  himself 
to  remove  the  ignorance  of  divine  and  human  learn- 
ing yrhich  he  had  been  so  long  lamenting  in  himself. 
He  Sfsnt  at  various  intervals  to  every  part,  abroad 
and  at  home,  for  instructors  capable  of  translating 
the  learned  languages.  Like  the  sagacious  bee, 
says  his  honoured  friend,  which,  springing  in  the 
dawn  of  summer  from  its  beloved  cells,  wheels  its 
swift  flight  through  the  trackless  air,  descends  on 
the  shrubs  and  flowers  of  vegetable  nature,  selects 
what  it  prefers,  and  brings  home  the  grateful 
load;  so  Alfred,  directing  afar  his  intellectual  eye, 
sought  elsewhere  for  the  treasure  which  his  own 
kingdom  did  not  afibrd.  *^ 

His  first  acquisitions  were,  Werfrith,  the  bishop  of  Alfred'* 
Worcester,  a  man  skilled  in  the  Scriptures;  Pleg-  ^^in- 
mund,  a  Mercian,  who  was  made  archbishop  of  »tnictors. 
Canterbury,  a  wise  and  venerable  man  ;  Ethelstan 
and  Werwulf)  also  Mercians,  and  priests.     He  in- 

ftnd  to  the  survivor  of  them ;  and  that  on  Ethelbald's  death, 
Ethehred  and  Alfred  gave  it  to  Ethelbert  their  brother,  on 
condition  of  receiving  it  again  at  his  decease ;  when  Ethelred 
acceded,  Alfred  requested  of  him,  before  all  the  nobles^  to 
divide  the  inheritance,  that  Alfred  might  have  his  share,  but 
Ethelred  refused. 
*^  Asser,  p.  45. 
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BOOK  vited  tlietn  to  his  court,  and  endowed  them  muni- 
^'  ^ ,  ficently  with  promotions ;  and  by  their  incessant 
exertions,  the  studious  passion  of  Alfred  was  ap- 
peased. By  day  and  by  night,  whenever  he  could 
create  leisure  to  listen,  they  recited  or  interpreted 
to  him  the  books  he  commanded;  he  was  never 
without  one  of  them  near  him  :  and  by  this  inde- 
fatigable application,  though  he  could  not  himself 
understand  the  learned  languages  as  yet,  he  ob- 
tained a  general  knowledge  of  all  that  books  con- 
tained. " 

The  information  which  the  king  acquired,  rather 
disclosed  him  the  vast  repositories  of  knowledge, 
of  which  he  was  ignorant,  than  satisfied  him  with 
its  attainment.  The  more  he  knew,  the  more  tui- 
tion he  craved.  He  sent  ambassadors  over  the  sea 
into  France,  to  inquire  for  teachers  there.  He  ob- 
tained from  that  country,, Grimbald,  the  priest  and 
monk,  who  had  treated  liim  kindly  in  his  joumies, 
and  who  is  described  as  a  respected  man,  learned 
in  the  writings  he  revered,  adorned  with  every 
moral  excellence,  and  skilled  in  vocal  music.  He 
obtained  another  literary  friend,  of  talents  and  ac- 
quisitions much  superior,  and  indeed  worthy  of 
Alfred's  society.  This  was  Johannes  Erigena,  or 
John  the  Irishman,  a  monk  of  most  penetrating  in- 
tellect, acquainted  with  all  the  treasures  of  litera- 
ture, versed  in  many  languages,  and  accomplished 
in  many  other  arts.  By  these  acquisitions  the  mind 
of  Alfred  was  gready  expanded  and  enriched,  and 
he  rewarded  their  friendship  with  princely  libe- 
rality. ** 

The  merit  of  Asser  also  reached  the  king's  ear, 

»*  Asser,  p.  46.  »*  Ibid,  p.  46,  47. 
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which  was  open  to  every  rumour  of  extraordinary  chap. 
merit  v— iw 

**  I  WAS  called  by  the  king,*'  says  this  plain,  but  Hjsinvit. 
interesting  biographer,  «*  from  the  western  extremi-  J^/^ 
ties  of  Wales.  I  accompanied  my  conductors  to 
Sussex,  and  first  saw  him  in  the  royal  city  of  Dene. 
I  was  benignantly  received  by  him.  Amongst  other 
conversation,  he  asked  me  earnestly  to  devote  my- 
self  to  his  service,  and  to  become  his  companion. 
He  requested  me  to  leave  all  my  preferments  be- 
yond the  Severn,  and  he  promised  to  compensate 
them  to  me  by  greater  possessions/'  *®  Asser  ex- 
pressed an  hesitation  at  quitting  without  necessity, 
and  merely  for  profit,  the  places  where  he  had  been 
nourished,  and  taken  orders.  Alfred  replied,  *<  If 
this  will  not  suit  you,  accommodate  me  with  at 
least  half  of  your  time.  Be  with  me  six  months,  and 
pass  the  rest  in  Wales."  Asser  declined  to  engage 
himself  till  he  had  consulted  his  friends.  The  King 
condescended  to  repeat  his  solicitations,  and  Asser 
promised  to  return  to  him  within  half  a  year;  a 
day  was  fixed  with  a  pledge  for  his  visit ;  and,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  their  interview,  Asser  quitted  him 
to  go  home.  *^ 

A  FEVER  seized  the  Welshman  at  Winton,  and 
continued  to  oppress  him  for  a  year.  *®  The  king, 
not  seeing  him  at  the  appointed  day,  sent  letters  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  tarrying,  and  to  ac- 
celerate his  journey.  Asser,  unable  to  stir,  wrote 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  disease ;  but,  on  his  reco- 
very, he  advised  with  his  friends,  and,  on  receiving 
their  assent,  he  attached  himself  to  Alfred  for  a 
moiety  of  every  year.     The  clergy  of  St.  David's 

i«  Asser,  47.         '^  Ibid.  47,  48.         »«  Ibid.  48. 
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n  O  o  K  expected  that  Alfred's  friendship  for  Asser  would 
>  '^.  preserve  their  patrimony  from  the  depredations  of 
HemeidJ*  "  I  was  honourably  received  in  the 
royal  city  of  Leonaford,"  says  Asser,  "  and  that 
time  staid  eight  months  in  his  court  I  translated 
and  read  to  him  whatever  books  he  wished,  which 
were  within  our  reach;  for  it  was  his  peculiar  and 
perpetual  custom,  day  and  night,  amidst  all  his  other 
afflictions  of  mind  and  body,  either  to  read  books 
himself,  or  to  have  them  read  to  him  by  others." 
Asser  states  the  donations  with  which  Alfred  remu- 
nerated his  attachment.  *  No  eloquence  can  do 
more  honour  to  any  human  character,  than  this  un- 
adorned narration.  The  condescension,  benignit}', 
the  desire  of  improvement,  and  the  wise  liberality 
of  Alfred,  are  qualities  so  estimable,  as  to  ensure 
the  veneration  of  every  reader. 
S*^  ^ , .  The  manner  of  his  obtaining:  the  society  of  Grim- 
bald,  was  an  evidence  of  the  respect  and  delicacy 
with  which  he  treated  those  whom  he  selected  for 
his.  literary  companions.  He  sent  an  honourable 
embassy  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  reli- 

**  Asser,  49.  Hemeid  was  one  of  the  Welsh  princes  con- 
tiguous to  St.  David's. 

^  Asser,  50.  On  the  morning  of  Christmas  eve,  when  Asser 
was  determining  to  visit  Wales,  the  king  gave  him  two  writings, 
containing  a  list  of  the  things  which  were  in  the  two  monas- 
teries at  Ambresbury,  in  Wiltshire,  and  Banwell,  in  Somerset. 
In  the  same  day,  Alfred  gave  him  those  two  monasteries,  and 
all  that  they  contained,  a  silk  pall,  very  precious,  and  as  much 
incense  as  a  strong  man  could  carry ;  adding,  that  he  did  not 
give  him  these  trifles  as  if  he  was  unwilling  to  give  him  greater 
things.  On  Asser's  next  visit,  the  king  gave  him  Exeter,  with 
all  the  perish  belonging  to  it  in  Saxony  and  Cornwall,  besides 
innumerable  daily  gifb  of  all  sorts  of  worldly  wealth.  He  gave 
him  immediate  permission  of  riding  to  the  two  monasteries,  and 
then  of  returning  home,  p.  50,  51. 
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gious  laymen,  to  Fulco,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
within  whose  district  Grimbald  redded.  ^^  He  ac- 
companied his  mission  with  munificent  presents  ^, 
and  his  petition  was,  that  Grimbald  might  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  his  functions  in  France,  and  to  re- 
side in  England.  The  ambassadors  engaged  for 
Alfred,  that  Grimbald  should  be  treated  with  dis- 
tinguished honour  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  ^ 
The  archbishop,  in  his  letter  to  Alfred,  speaks 
highly  of  the  king's  administration  of  his  govern- 
ment^, and  commends  the  merit  of  Grimbald.^ 
Fulco  adds,  that  it  was  with  great  personal  pain 
that  he  permitted  him  to  be  taken  from  France. 
The  liberality  of  Alfred  overcame  his  reluctance, 
and  Grimbald  became  a  companion  of  the  king  of 
Wessex. 

In  887>  Alfred  obtained  the  happiness  he  had 
long  coveted  of  reading  the  Latin  authors  in  their 
original  language.  Asser  has  noted  the  date  of  the 
circumstance,  and  described  its  occurrence.     As 

21  Fulco's  letter  to  Alfred  on  this  subject  is  yet  extant.  It 
IS  printed  at  the  end  of  Wise*s  Asser,  p.  123 — 129.  He  says, 
p.  128.,  *'  £um  ad  vos  mittendum  cum  suis  electoribus  et  cum 
DonnulliB  regni  vestri  proceribus  vel  optimatibus  tarn  episcopis 
scilicet,  presbyteris  Diaconibus,  quam  etiam  religiosis  Laicis/' 
&c.  In  p.  126.>  he  starts  a  curious  metaphor.  He  says,  <<  Mi- 
sistes  siquidem  nobis  licet  generosos  et  optimos  tamen  corpo- 
rales  atque  mortales  canes"  This  rhetorical  metamorphosis  is 
pursued  for  thirteen  lines.  These  noble  dogs  were  to  drive 
away  the  irreligious  wolves ;  and  he  says,  they  came  to  desire 
some  other  dogs,  not  the  dumb  dogs  mentioned  by  the  prophet, 
but  good  noisy  dogs  who  could  bark  heartily,  <<  FVo  domino  suo 
magnos  latratus  fundere."  One  of  these  was  Grimbald.  Fuloo 
may  have  strayed  into  a  joke,  but  he  intended  a  serious  com- 
pliment. 

«  IWd.  p.  126.  23  Ibid.  p.  128. 

24  Ibid.  p.  128.  2*  P.  127. 
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BOOK  the  monarcli  and  his  fnend  were  sitting  together, 
^'  and,  as  usual,  discoui*sing  in  the  royal  apartments 
it  hs^pened  that  Asser  made  a  quotation.  The 
king  was  struck  with  it,  and  taking  from  his  bosom 
his  little  book  of  devotion,  he  required  that  it  might 
be  inserted  in  it.  Asser  found  no  room  in  the  little 
manual  of  his  piety,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  cal- 
culated to  increase  his  desire,  proposed  to  put  a 
few  other  leaves  together,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving any  passages  that  might  please  the  king. 
Alfred  assented ;  the  new  book  was  made ;  the 
quotation  was  entered,  and  soon  two  more,  as  they 
occurred  in  the  conversation.  The  king,  pleased 
with  the  sentiments,  began  to  translate  tliem  into 
Saxon.  The  book  became  full  of  diversified  ex- 
tracts. The  first  were  from  the  Scriptures,  others 
from  all  subjects.  Alfred  was  delighted  with  his 
new  talent ;  and  the  book  became  a  perpetual  com* 
panion,  in  which  he  declared  he  bad  no  small  re- 
creation. ^ 

To  John  Erigena,  to  Grimbald,  to  Asser,  and 
Plegmund,  Alfred  himself  ascribes  his  acquisition 
of  the  Latin  language.  ^ 

His  desire  to  improve  his  people  was  so  ardent, 
that  he  had  scarcely  made  the  attainment  before  he 
was  active  to  make  it  of  public  utility.  He  beheld 
his  subjects  ignorant  and  barbarous,  and  he  wisely 
judged  that  he  should  best  amend  their  condition 
by  informing  their  minds.     Let  us  hear  his  own 

^  Afiser,  56y  57*  In  quo  non  mediocre,  sicut  tunc  ai^at, 
habebat  solatium. 

'""'^  8pe  fpe  10  hie  jeleopnobe  aet  Plejmunbe,  mmum  «pce- 
bif cepe ;  anb  set  S^^ffejue,  mme  bifcepe ;  anb  lec  Ifpimbolbe, 
minum  meffe  ppeofte ;  anb  set  Johanne,  mmum  moffe  peopp:e. 
Alfred's  Preface  to  his  Gregory's  Pastorals.     Wise,  p.  85. 
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mind  giving  voice  to  his  patriotic  and  intelligent  CHAP, 
feelings.  v     ^'     . 

He  first  recalls  to  the  mind  of  his  correspondent,  Alfred^ 
that  even  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  once  been  more  ^ 
learned  than  he  found  them.  «*  I  wish  thee  to 
know  that  it  comes  very  often  into  my  mind  what 
wise  men  there  were  in  England,  both  laymen  and 
ecclesiastics,  afid  how  happy  those  times  were  to 
England!  how  the  kings,  who  then  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  obeyed  God  and  his  messen- 
gers !  how  they  both  preserved  their  peace,  their 
customs,  and  their  power  at  home,  and  increased 
their  territory  abroad,  and  how  they  prospered  both 
in  wisdom  and  in  war !  The  sacred  profession  was 
diligent  both  to  teach  and  to  learn,  and  in  all  the 
offices  which  they  should  do  to  God.  Men  from 
abroad  sought  wisdom  and  learning  hither  in 
this  country,  though  we  now  must  go  out  of  it 
to  obtain  knowledge,  if  we  should  wish  to  have 

it*' 28 

The  king  contrasts  with  this  account  the  state  of 
England  in  his  time. 

"  So  clean  was  it  fallen  out  of  England,  that 
there  are  very  few  on  this  side  of  the  Humber 
who  understand  to  say  their  prayers  in  English, 
or  to  translate  any  letter  from  Latin  into  English  j 
and  I  know  that  there  were  not  many  beyond  the 
Humber ;  so  few  were  they,  that  I  indeed  cannot 
think  of  a  single  instance  south  of  the  Thames, 
when  I  took  the  kingdom." 

Recollecting  here  the  success  of  his  own 
exertions,  he  exclaims,  "  Thanks  be  to  Almighty 

^  This  preface  is  published  by  Wise,  at  the  end  of  his  life  of 
Asser^from  the  Bodleian  MSS,    Jun.  53. 
VOL.  II.  ^ 
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God,   that  we  have  now  some  teachers  in    our 
stalls!;'* 

The  father  of  his  people,  and  the  benevolent 
man,  appear  strikingly  in  the  expressions  which  he 
continues  to  use :  **  Therefore  I  direct  that  you 
do,  as  I  believe  that  you  will,  that  you  who  have 
leisure  for  the  things  of  this  world,  as  often  as  you 
can,  impart  that  wisdom  which  God  has  given 
you,  wherever  you  can  impart  it.  Think  what 
punishments  will  come  upon  us  from  this  world,  if 
we  shall  have  neither  loved  it  ourselves,  nor  left  it 
to  others:  we  shall  have  had  only  the  name  of 
Christians,  and  very  few  of  their  proper  habits. 

"  When  I  recollect  all  this,  I  also  remember 
how  I  saw,  before  that  every  thing  was  ravaged 
and  burnt,  that  the  churches  through  all  the  Eng- 
lish nation  stood  full  of  vessels  and  books,  and  also 
of  a  great  many  of  the  servants  of  God." 

This  statement  alludes  to  the  times  in  which 
Bede  flourished,  and  when  Alcuin  was  educated; 
but  after  that  period,  the  Saxon  mind  declined 
from  its  beginning  literature.  Other  occupations , 
occurred  during  the  interval  in  which  their  octar-, 
chy  was  passing  into  a  monarchy,  from  the  feuds  j 
and  wars,  and  mutations  of  fortune  which  this} 
political  crisis  occasioned,  which  the  Northmen's 
invasions  increased,  and  which  monopolised  their 
time,  passions,  and  activity. 

**  They  knew  very  little  of  the  use  of  their 
books,  because  they  could  not  understand  any 
thing  in  them,  as  these  were  not  written  in  theirj 
own  language,  which  they  spoke.  Our  ancestors, 
that  held  these  places  before,  loved  wisdom,  and 

•^  Wise,  p.  82. 
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through  this  they  obtained  abundance  of  it,  and  ^  ^^^  P- 
left  it  to  us.  Here  we  may  yet  see  their  treasures, 
though  we  are  unable  to  explore  them ;  therefore 
we  have  now  lost  both  their  wealth  and  their  wis- 
dom,  because  we  have  not  been  willing  with  our 
minds  to  tread  in  their  steps.  **' 

"  When  I  remembered  all  this,  then  I  wonder- 
ed greatly  that  of  those  good  wise  men  who  were 
formerly  in  our  nation,  and  who  had  all  learnt  fully 
these  books,  none  would  translate  any  part  into 
their  own  language ;  but  I  soon  answered  myself, 
and  said,  they  never  thought  that  men  would  be  so 
reckless,  and  that  learning  would  be  so  fallen. 
They  intentionally  omitted  it,  and  wished  that  there 
should  be  more  wisdom  in  the  land,  by  many  lan- 
guages being  known. 

"  I  THEN  recollected  how  the  law  was  first  re- 
vealed in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  that  after  the 
Greeks  had  learned  it,  they  tiuned  it  all  into  their 
own  language,  and  also  other  books ;  and  the  Latin 
men  likewise,  when  they  had  learned  it,  they,  by 
wise  foreigners,  turned  it  into  their  tongue ;  and 
also  every  other  Christian  nation  translated  some 
part**" 

The  wise,  the  active-minded,  but  unassuming 
king,  proceeds  modestly  to  say  to  the  bishop  he 
adchesses,  "  Therefore  I  think  it  better,  if  you 
think  so,  that  we  abo  translate  some  books,  the 
most  necessary  for  all  men  to  know,  into  our  own 
language,  that  we  all  may  know  them;  and  we  may 
do  this,  with  God's  help,  very  easily,  if  we  have 
stillness;  so  that  all  the  youth  that  now  are  in  Eng- 
land, who  are  free  men,  and  have  so  much  wealdi 

^  Wise,  p.  83.  «*  Ibid.  p.  Si', 
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B  o  6  K  as  that  they  may  satisfy  themselves,  be  committed 
T'-,  M  to  learning,  so  that  for  a  time  they  may  apply  to  no 
other  duty  till  they  first  well  know  to  read  English 
writing.  Let  them  learn  further  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, they  who  will  further  learn,  and  will  ad- 
vance to  a  higher  condition."  ^ 
.  "  When  I  remembered  how  the  learning  of  the 
Latin  tongue  before  this  was  fallen  through  the 
English  nation,  and  yet  many  could  read  English, 
then  began  I^  among  much  other  manifc^  busi- 
ness of  this  kingdom,  to  turn  into  English  the  book 
named  Pastoral^  or  the  Herdsman's  Book,  some- 
times word  for  word,  sometimes  sense  for  sense,  so 
as  I  had  learned  o£  Plegmund,  my  archbishop;  and 
of  Asser,  my  bishop ;  of  Grimbold,  my  mass  priest; 
and  of  John,  my  mass  priest ;  and  as  I  understood 
and  could  most  intellectually  express  it,  I  have 
turned  it  into  English."  ^ 

What  a  sublime,  yet  unostentatious,  character 
appears  to  us  in  these  artless  eflbsions !  A  king, 
though  in  nation,  age,  and  education,  almost  a  bar- 
barian himself^  yet  not  merely  calmly  planning  to 
raise  his  people  from  their  ignorance,  but  amid 
anxiety,  business,  and  disease,  sitting  down  himself 
to  level  the  obstacles  by  his  own  personal  labour, 

»2  Wise^  p.  85. 

*J  Ibid.  He  concludes  with,  "  I  will  send  one  copy  to  every 
bishop's  seat  in  my  kingdom ;  and  oh  every  one  there  diall  be  an 
lestel  that  shall  be  of  fifty  manscuses;  and  I  intreat,  in  God's  name, 
that  no  man  take  the  sstel  from  the  book,  nor  the  book  from  the 
minster.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  there  may  be  learned  bishops 
such  as  now,  thank  God,  there  are  every  where.  Hence  I  wish 
that  they  should  always  be  at  these  places,  unless  the  bishops 
should  desire  to  have  it  with  them,  or  to  lend  it  any  where,  or 
to  write  another  from  it."  Ibid.  p.  86.  What  the  cestel  meant 
that  was  to  be  so  costly  is  not  precisely  known. 
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and  to  lead  them,  by  his  own  practice,  to  the  im-  CHAP, 
provements  he  wished ! 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  translations  of  Alfred. 
The  preceding  preface  mentions  his  determination 
to  translate  some  books.  The  life  of  St.  Neot  says, 
that  he  made  many  books.  ^  Malmsbury  affirms, 
that  he  put  into  English  a  great  part  of  the  Roman 
compositions*®;  and  the  more  ancient  Ethelwerd 
declares,  that  the  number  of  his  versions  was  not 
known.  *  The  first  of  these,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider  as  the  most  expressive  exhibition  of  his  own 
genuine  mind,  is  his  translation  of  Boetius. 

^  "  €ac  If  to  pycene  cha  fe  km^  JElppeb  maneja  bsc  thuph 
Cobef  jajT  jeb^hte."    Vita  Sancti  Neoti,  p.  147.    MSS.  Cott. 
Ve^.  D.  14. 
•    ^  Malmsb.  p.  45. 

^  Nam  ex  Latino  rhetorico  fasmate  in  propriam  verterat  lin- 
guam  volumina,  numero  ignoto,  &c,    Ethelwerd,  847* 
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Alfrsd*!  Translation  of  Bomva's  Consolationt  of  PhUosophy. 

Alfred  considered  as  a  Moral  Essayist. — His  ThmtghtSy 

TaleSf  and  Dialogues  on  various  Subjects. 

BOOK  TO  OETIUS  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
.    y*    ,  J^  century.*     He  was  master  of  the  offices  to 
Hk  trans.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who  had  the  dis- 
B^rtiuSf    cemment  to  appreciate  his  intellectual    acquisi- 
tions ^  but  who  at  last   destroyed  him,    from  a 
political  suspicion,   in  524.'     While   he  was   in 
prison  on  this  charge,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book» 
de  Consolatione  Philosophise,  whose  object  is  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  riches,  digni^,  power, 
pleasure,  or  glory ;  and  to  prove  their  inadequacy 
to  produce  happiness. 

He  fancies  that  philosophy  visits  him  in  prison, 
and,  by  expanding  these  views,  reconciles  his  mind 
to  tiie  adversity  he  was  sufiering.  The  Author  of 
existence  is  suggested  to  be  the  sovereign  good^ 

^  See  Gibbon  on  the  character,  studies,  honours,  and  death 
of  Boetius,  vol.  iv.  p.  33 — 39. 

3  The  letter  of  Theodoric  to  Boetius,  full  of  pan^yric  on 
his  studies,  jet  exists  among  the  £p.  Cassiod.  lib.  i.  ep.  45. 
p.  33.  *  Fab.  Bib.  Med.  vol.i.  p.  687. 

4  The  first  and  last  part  of  his  address  to  the  Supreme,  U 
thus  beautifully  translated  by  our  great  moralist  and  critic : 

O  Thou,  whose  power  o'er  moving  worlds  presides ; 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides ; 
On  darkling  man,  in  pure  effulgence,  shine : 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
'Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast, 
V^th  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest. 
I^rom  thee,  great  God !  we  spring ;  to  thee  we  fend ; 
Pftth ;  motive ;  guide ;  Original,  and  End. 

RamUer,  No.  7. 
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and  all  that  the  reasonings  of  a  Cicero  could  supply  c  H  A  P. 
is  adduced  to  show  that  worldly  prosperity  is,  of  ^  jj^i 
itself,  as  inferior  in  value  and  comfort  as  it  is  un- 
certain in  its  duration,  and  capricious  in  its  favours. 
The  book  of  Boetius  is  praised  by  the  Erigena, 
whom  Alfred  admitted  into  his  friendship.*  That 
the  kiflg  trandated  it  is  stated  by  Ethelwerd®,  who 
was  his  kinsman,  and  almost  his  contemporary ;  by 
Malmsbury^  and  by  other  chroniclers^;  and  by 
the  Saxon  preface  to  the  work  itself,  which  reads 
like  the  king's  own  language. •  A  MS.  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  translation  exists  in  the  Bodleian 
library,    with   the   metrums  rendered   in   prose.  *^ 

*  See  his  Div.  Naturae,  p.  32.  34.  113.  and  174.  Gibbon  calls 
the  book  of  Boetius  "  a  golden  volume,  not  unworthy  of  the 
leisure  of  Plato,  or  TuUy."     Hist.  Decl.  vol.  iv.  p.  38. 

«  Ethel.  Hist.  p.  847.  ^  Malm.  p'.  45.  and  248. 

^  Henry  de  Silgrave ;  MSS.  Cott.  Cleop.  A.  xii.  p.  15.  and 
Joh.  Bever,  MSS.  Harl.  641.  p.  21. 

*  Its  literal  translation  is :  — 

<*  Alfred,  king,  was  the  translator  of  this  book ;  and  from  book- 
latin  into  English  turned  it,  as  it  now  is  done.  Awhile  he  put 
down  word  for  word :  awhile  sense  for  sense,  so  as  he  the  most 
manifestly  and  intellectually  might  explain  it  for  the  various 
and  manifold  worldly  occupations  that  ofl,  both  in  mind  and  in 
body,  busied  him.  These  occupations  are  very  difficult  for  us 
to  number,  which  in  his  days  came  on  this  kingdom  which  he 
had  undertaken.  He  learned  this  book,  and  turned  it  from 
Latin  to  the  English  phrase,  and  made  it  again  into  song,  so 
as  it  is  now  done. 

"  And  now  may  it  be,  and  for  God's  name  let  him  beseech 
every  one  of  those  that  desire  to  read  this  book,  that  they 
.  pray  for  him,  and  do  not  blame  him  if  they  should  more  rightly 
understand  it  than  he  could :  because  that  every  man  should, 
according  to  the  condition  of  his  understanding,  and  from  his 
leisure,  speak  what  he  speaks,  and  do  that  which  he  doeth.'* 
See  the  original  in  Rawlinson^s  edition. 

10  See  Wanley  8  Catal.  p.  64.  85.    From  this  Rawlinson  pub- 
lished his  printed  work. 
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BOOK  Another  copy  existed  in  the  Cotton  library  with 
^    y^"^  J  the  metrums  in  Anglo-Saxon  verse",  the  preface 

to  which  also  mentions  Alfred  as  the  translator." 

Alfred  In  this  translation  of  Boetius  there  is  a  value 

M  aUoS  ^^^^^  has  been  hitherto   unnoticed.     It  is  that 

tmyisL      Alfred  has  taken  occasion  to  insert  in  various  parts, 

many  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.     He  has 

thus  composed  several  little  moral  essays,  and  by 

them  has  transmitted  himself  to  posterity  in  his 

own  words  and  manner. 

It  is  highly  interesting,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
one  thousand  years,  to  hear,  as  it  were,  our  most 
revered  sovereign  speaking  to  us  in  his  own  lan- 
guage,   on   some  of   the    most   important  topics 
of  human  life.     Right  feeling  and  true  wisdom 
appear  in  all  these  efiusions,  and  entitle  him  to  be 
deemed  the  first  moral  essayist  of  our  island.     As 
this  is  new  ground,  which  has  been  hitherto  unex- 
plored,   we    will    extract    and    translate  literally 
several  of  the  passages  which  Alfred  has  added  to 
his  version. 
Hit  fieding      BoETius  had  made  philosophy  call  upon  him  to 
bi^feu""    remember  that,   amidst  his  misfortunes,   he  had 
«^*y-  comfort  yet  left  him — a  celebrated  father-inJave, 

his  wife,  and  children. 

Alfred,  after  adding,  *^  It  is  untrue,  as  thou 
thinkest,  that  thou  art  unhappy,*'  proceeds  to  en- 
large on  the  short  description  of  Boetius  with  such 

'^  It  was  MS.  Otho.  A.  6.  when  it  was  collated  by  Rawlinson. 
It  has  been  since  burnt.  Wanley  thought  this  MS.  was  one 
written  in  Alfred's  life-time.  The  versification  of  the  metrums 
seems  to  be  what  the  prose  preface  alludes  to  —  '<  and  made  it 
again  into  song." 

The  plan  of  Boetius  is  to  add  to  each  division  of  his  prose 
dialogue  a  metnmi  on  the  same  subject  in  Latin  verse. 

'^  See  Rawlinson. 
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emphatic  repetition,  that  it  may  be  read  as  his  own  chap. 
feeling  of  the  value  of  an  affectionate  wife.  ^  ,  J      ^ 

The  passages  in  italics  are  the  additions  of 
Alfred.— 

•*  liveth  not  thy  wife  also! — She  is  exceedingly  prudent^ 
and  very  modest.  She  has  excelled  all  other  women  in  purity. 
I  may,  in  a  few  words,  express  all  her  merit :  this  is,  that  in  all 
her  manners  she  is  like  her  father.  She  lives  now  for  thee ; 
thee  alone.  Hence  she  loves  nought  else  but  thee*  She  has  enough 
of  every  good  in  this  present  life^  but  she  has  despised  it  all  for 
thee  alone.  She  has  shunned  it  all  because  only  she  has  not  thee 
also.  This  one  thing  is  nov)  wanting  to  her.  Thine  absence 
makes  her  think  that  all  which  she  possesses  is  nothing.  Hence 
for  thy  love  she  is  wasting,  and  full  nigh  dead  with  tears  and 
sorrow."'* 

Alfred  dwells  on  the  "  vivit  tibi"  of  Boetius 
with  manifest  delight,  and  dilates  upon  the  thought 
as  if  with  fond  recollections  of  the  conduct  of  his 
own  wife,  who  shared  his  adversity  with  him. 

Congenial  with  this  subject  is  the  narration 
which  he  has  given  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 
Boetius,  in  a  metrum  of  Latin  verses,  has  in  a 
more  general  manner  described  the  incident  But 
Alfred  tells  the  story  so  completely  in  his  own 
way,  and  with  so  many  of  his  own  littie  touches 
and  additions,  as  to  make  his  account  an  original 
tale 

"  It  happened  formerly,  that  there  was  an  harper  in  that  His  story 
nation  which  is  called  Thracia.     It  was  a  country  in  Greece,  o^^^heui 
lUs   harper  was    incomprehensibly  good.      His  name  was  ^^^    ^" 
Orpheus;   he  had    an    incomparable    wife:   she  was    called  . 
Eurydice, 

*'  Men  then  began  to  say  of  that  harper,*  that  he  could  harp 
80,  that  the  woods  danced,  and  the  stones  moved,  from  its 
sound.  The  wild  deer  would  run  to  him,  and  stand  as  if  they 
were  tame ;  so  still,  that  though  men  or  hounds  came  against 
them,  they  would  not  shun  them. 

*3  Alfred's  Boet.  p.  17.     Rawl.  Ed.  Boet.  lib.  ii.  prosa  4. 
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<<  They  mentioo  also  thatthis  haiper's  wife  died,  and  her 
soul  was  led  into  hell.  Then  ^e  harper  became  very  sorry, 
so  that  he  could  not  be  among  other  men.  But  he  withdrew 
to  the  woods,  and  sat  upon  the  mountains  both  day  and  night, 
and  wept  and  harped.  Then  the  woods  trembled,  and  the 
rivers  stopped,  and  no  hart  shunned  the  lion;  no  hare  the 
hound.  No  cattle  knew  any  mistrust  or  fear  of  others,  fnm 
the  power  of  his  songs* 

<<  Then  the  harper  thought  that  nothing  pleased  him  in  this 
world.  Then  he  thought  that  he  would  seek  the  gates  of  hell, 
and  begin  to  sooth  with  his  harp,  lUid  pray  that  they  would 
give  him  his  wife  again. 

<<  When  he  came  there  where  he  should  come,  that  hell- 
hound, whose  name  was  Cerverus  attacked  him.  He  had 
three  heads,  but  he  began  to  sport  with  his  tail,  and  to  play 
with  him  for  his  harping.  There  was  also  there  a  very  terrible 
gate-warder:  his  name  should  be  Caron:  he  had  also  three 
heads,  and  he  was  very  fierce.  Then  began  the  harper  to  sup- 
pliaate  him  for  his  protection  while  he  was  there,  and  that  he 
should  be  brought  out  from  thence  sound.  Caron  promised 
him  this,  because  he  was  pleased  with  his  uncommon  song. 

''  Then  he  went  on  further,  till  he  met  the  grim  goddesses 
that  the  multitude  call  Parcas.  They  say  that  they  provide 
honour  to  no  men,  but  punish  every  man  according  to  his  de- 
serts, and  that  they  goveiTi  every  man*s  fortune. 

"  Then  he  began  to  intreat  their  mercy,  and  they  began  to 
weep  with  him.  Then  he  went  further,  and  all  the  citizens  of 
hell  ran  against  him,  and  led  him  to  their  king.  And  all  began 
to  talk  with  him,  and  to  ask  what  he  prayed. 

<<  The  restless  wheel  that  Ixion  was'  bound  to,  the  king  of 
Larlsta,  for  his  guilt,  stood  still  for  his  harping ;  Tantalus,  the 
king  that  in  this  world  was  immoderately  covetous,  and  whom 
the  same  evil  passion  followed,  his  covetousness  was  stayed; 
and  the  vulture  forbore  to  tear  the  liver  of  Titius,  the  king 
that  before  was  thus  punished ;  and  all  heirs  citizens  rested 
from  their  torments  while  he  harped  before  the  king. 

**  When  he  had  long  and  long  harped,  the  king  of  the  citi- 
zens of  hell  called  him  and  said,  *  Let  us  give  this  slave  his 
wife,  for  he  hath  earned  her  by  his  harping.  Bid  him,  then, 
that  he  may  well  know,  that  he  must  never  look  back  afler  he  is 
gone  from  hence  ;*  and  he  said,  <  If  he  look  back,  he  shall  lose 
^  this  woman.' 

*'  But  men  can  with  great  difficulty  forbid  love.   Wel-a-wayl 

13 
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What  I  Orpheus  then  led  his  wife  with  him,  till  he  came  to  the  q  ^  A  P. 
houndary  of  light  and  darkness,  then  his  wife  went  after  him :        11. 
then  he  came  forth  into  the  light :  then  he  looked  back  towards  *-   t~^  ' 
the  woman,  and  she  died  away  from  him.**  ^^ 

In  another  part  we  have  his  sentiments  on 
riches.  He  has  added  to  the  reflections  of  Boetius 
the  several  following  passages : 

Boetius  has  merely  said  — 

'^  Are  riches  precious  in  their  own  nature,  or  in  yours?  His 
Which  of  them  do  you  prefer,  gold  or  accumulated  money?  thoughts 
But  these  shine  more  by  being  poured  out  than  by  being  ®"^i^/ 
heaped  up ;  for  aTarice  makes  us  always  odious,  but  liberality  ^^^ 
illustrious."  1* 

'^  P.  100.    I  have  made  the  translation  strictly  literal ;  and 
will  add  as  literal  a  one  of  the  original  of  Boetius,  that  the 
reader  may  observe  for  himself  what  Alfred  has  made  his  own. 
"  Formerly  the  Thracian  poet,  mourning  the  death  of  his  wife, 
afterwards  compelled,  by  his  plaintive  measures,  the  wood»  to 
run,  and  the  moveable  rivers  to  stand :  the  hind  joined  her  in- 
trepid side  to  the  cruel  lion's ;  nor  did  the  hare  fear  the  visible 
dog,  made  placid  by  the  song.    When  the  interior  fervour  of 
his  bosom  burnt  more  violent,  those  strains  which  subdued  all 
could  not  sooth  their  master.   Complaining  of  the  cruel  deities, 
he  went  to  the  infernal  regions.     There  attempering  his  bland 
lays  to  the  sounding  strings,  whatever  he  had  imbibed  from  the 
chief  fountains  of  the  goddess  mother ;  what  impotent  grief 
gave ;  what  love,  groaning  in  grief,  wept,  he  expressed ;  and 
moving  Tanarus,  solicited  with  a  sweet  prayer  the  lords  of  the 
shades.     Caught  by  the  new  song,  the  threefold  porter  was 
stupified.   The  guilty,  whom  the  goddesses,  avengers  of  crimes, 
agitate  with  fear,  now  sorrowful,  dissolve  in  tears.     The  swift 
wheel  revolves  not  the  head  of  Ixion ;  and  Tantalus,  perishing 
with  tliirst,  despises  the  long  streams.     The  vulture,  satisfied 
with  the  harmony,  drew  not  Uie  liver  of  Titius.    At  length, 
'We  are  conquered!'   exclaims  the  pitying  arbiter  of  the 
shades ;  ^  Let  us  give  the  man  his  companion,  his  wife,  bought 
by  his  soi^.'  But  a  law  restricted  the  gift,  that  while  he  should 
leave  Tartarus  he  should  not  bend  back  his  eyes.    Who  shall 
give  a  law  to  lovers?  Love  is  a  greater  law  to  itself.     Alas! 
near  the  borders  of  night,  Orpheus  saw,  lost,  and  killed  his 
Eurydice."    Lib.iii.  met.  12.  ^*  Boet.  lib.ii.  prosa  5.  • 
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K      On  this  text  Alfred  has  expatiated  into  these 
efiiisions :  — 

"  Tell  me  now  whether  thy  riches,  that  in  thine  own  thought 
are  so  precious,  be  so  from  their  own  nature.  But  yet,  I  tell 
thee  that  what  is  so  of  its  own  nature,  is  not  so  from  thee*  If 
then  of  its  own  nature  it  be  so,  and  not  of  thine,  why  art  thou 
then  ever  the  better  for  its  good. 

'^  Tell  me  now  which  of  these  thou  thinkest  the  most  dear. 
Is  it  gold  ?  I  know  that  gold  avaib  something.  But  though 
it  now  be  gold,  and  dear  to  us,  yet  he  will  be  more  renowned, 
and  more  beloved,  who  gives  it,  than  he  who  gathereth  it,  or 
plunders  it  from  others.  So  riches  are  more  reputable  and 
estimable  when  men  give  them,  than  they  are  when  men  gather 
and  hold  them. 

"  Hence  covetousness  maketh  the  avaricious  odious  both 
to  God  and  man ;  while  bounty  maketh  us  always  pleasing  and 
famous,  and  worthy  both  to  God  and  to  men  who  love  it. 

"  Now  as  property  may  then  belong  both  to  those  who  give 
it,  and  to  those  who  take  it  away,  it  is  therefore  always  better 
and  more  valuable  when  given  than  when  held."  ^^ 

'  On  this  subject  a  passage  may  be  read  as  an 
instance  of  the  intelligent  ease  and  force,  with 
which  the  king  partly  translates,  and  partly  imi- 
tates his  author  when  he  means  to  render  him 
exactly. 

BoETius  says  — 

"  Your  riches,  unless  broken  into  pieces,  cannot  pass  to 
many,  and  when  this  is  done  they  must  make  those  poor  whom 
they  quit.  O  narrow  and  impotent  riches,  which  cannot  be 
had  entire  by  many,  and  yet  cannot  come  to  each  without  the 
poverty  of  the  rest ! " 

Alfred's  version  is  :  — 

"  Though  thou  shouldest  divide  them  as  small  as  dust,  yet 
thou  couldst  not  make  all  men  to  possess  them  equally ;  and 
when  thou  hadst  divided  them  all,  thou  wouldest  then  be  poor 
thyself.  So  worthy  of  a  man  are  the  riches  of  this  world  !  No 
man  may  fully  have  them.  They  can  make  no  man  happy  ex- 
cept they  make  others  poor.*' 

»«  Alfred's  Boet.  p.  23,  24. 
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Alfred  has  taken  occasion  to  insert  the  follow-  chap. 
ing  thoughts  from  his  own  mind»  on  reputation,  v  _    ,^ 
obviously  expressing  his  own  feelings  of  the  value  On  a  good 
of  that  blessing  which  has  accompanied  his  me-  °*™®' 
mory :  — 

**  This  is  clear  enough,  that  a  good  word,  and  good  fame, 
are  better  and  more  precious  to  every  man  than  any  riches. 
The  word  filleth  the  ears  of  all  who  hear  it ;  and  it  thrives  not 
the  less  with  those  who  speak  it.  It  openeth  the  vacancy  of 
the  heart ;  it  pierces  through  other  hearts  that  are  locked  up, 
and  in  its  progress  among  them  it  is  never  diminished.  No 
one  can  slay  it  with  a  sword,  nor  bind  it  with  a  rope,  nor  ever 
kill  it.-  »7 

He  has  so  expanded  the  thought  of  Boetius  on 
the  value  of  jewels,  with  turns  and  feelings  of 
his  own,  and  expressed  them  with  so  much  more 
energy  than  his  author,  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
original  even  where  he  copies :  — 

**  Why  should  the  beauty  of  gems  draw  your  eyes  to  them  On  the 
to  wonder  at  them,  as  I  know  they  do  ?    What  is  then  the  7*^"®  ^^ 
nobility  of  that  beauty  which  is  in  gems  ?   It  is  theirs ;  not  ^ 
yours.     At  this  I  am  most  exceedingly  astonished,  why  you 
should  think  this  irrational,  created  good,  better  than  your 
own  excellence  :  why  should  you  so  exceedingly  admire  these 
gems,  or  any  of  those  dead-like  things  that  have  not  reason ; 
because  they  can,  by  no  right,  deserve  that  you  should  wonder 
at  them.     Though  they  be  God's  creatures,  they  are  not  to  be 
measured  with  you ;  because  one  of  two  things  occurs ;  either 
they  are  not  good  for  you  themselves,  or  but  for  a  little  good 
compared  with  you.     We  too  much  undervalue  ourselves 
when  we  love  that  which  is  inferior  to  us,  and  in  our  power, 
more  than  ourselves,  or  the  Lord  that  has  made  us  and  given 
us  all  these  goods."  ^^ 

'7  Alfred,  p,  24. 

^^  Alfred,  p.  24'.  The  literal  English  of  Boetius  is  :•— <<  Does 
the  brightness  of  gems  attract  your  eyes  ?  But  the  chief  part 
of  the  splendor  with  them  is  the  light  itself  of  the  jewels,  not 
of  the  men,  which  indeed  I  wonder  that  any  should  so  vehe- 
mently admire ;  for  what  is  there  in  that  which  wants  the  mo- 
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Alfred's  translation  of  the  passages  on  the 
other  advantages  possessed  by  the  rich  is  also  so 
animated,  that  we  quote  it  as  a  specimen  of  his 
own  genuine  feelings  on  the  subject,  with  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Latin  *',  that  the  reader  may  make  his 
own  comparison.  — 

On  the  ad-       ''  '  Dost  thou  like  fair  hinds  ?' 

^"{««?  "  Then  Mind  answered  to  Reason  and  said  — 

ot  the  neb.       "«  Why  should  I  not  like  fair  lands  ?   How!   Is  not  that  the 

fairest  part  of  God's  creation  ?      Full  oft  we  rejoice  at  the 

mild  sea,  and  also  admire  the  beauty  of  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 

and  of  all  the  stars.' 
<<  Then  answered  Wisdom  and  Reason  to  the  Mind,  and  thus 

said:  — 

<<  *  How  belongeth  heaven's  fairness  to  thee  ?    Durst  thou 

glory  that  its  beauty  is  thine?    It  is  not,  it  is  not.     How! 

ICnowest  thou  not  that  thou  madest  none  of  them.     If  thou 

wilt  glory,  glory  in  God. 

**  *  Whether  now  dost  thou  rejoice  in  the  fairer  blossoms  of 

Easter,  as  if  thou  hadst  made  them^ ;  canst  thou  now  make 

any  such  ?  or  hast  thou  made  them  ?    Not  so,  not  so.    Do  not 

thou  thus.   Is  it  now  from  thy  power  that  the  harvest  is  so  rich 

tion  of  the  soul,  and  the  combination  of  limbs ;  which  can  seem 
by  right  to  be  beautiful  to  animate  and  rational  nature  ?  Al- 
though they  are  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  by  this  distinc- 
tion attract  something  of  the  final  beauty,  yet  placed  below 
your  excellence,  they  by  no  means  deserve  your  admiration." 
Lib.  ii.  pr.  5. 

19  The  passage  in  Boetius  is :  —  *<  Does  the  beauty  of  the 
fields  delight  you  ?  —  Why  not  ?  It  is  a  fair  portion  of  the 
fairest  work.  So  sometimes  we  delight  in  the  face  of  the 
serene  sea.  So  we  admire  the  sky,  the  stars,  the  sun,  and  the 
moon.  But  does  any  of  these  touch  you  ?  Do  you  dare  to 
boast  of  the  splendor  of  any  such  ?"     Boet.  lib.  ii.  pr.  5. 

^  "Are  you  yourself  distinguished  by  the  vernal  flowers? 
Or  does  your  abundance  swell  in  the  summer  fruits  ?  Why  are 
you  carried  away  by  empty  joys  ?  Why  do  you  embrace  ex- 
ternal goods  for  your  own  ?  Will  fortune  make  those  things  to 
be  yours  which  by  the  nature  of  things  she  has  made  foreign 
to  you  ?"     Boet.  lib.  ii.  pr.  5. 
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in  fruits?  How!  Do  I  not  know  that  this  is  not  in  thy 
power  ?  Why  art  thou  then  inflamed  with  such  an  idle  joy  ? 
or  why  lovest  thou  strange  goods  so  immeasurably  as  if  they 
now  had  been  thine  own  ? 

"  *  Thinkest  thou  that  fortune  may  do  for  thee,  that  those 
things  be  thine  own,  which  of  their  own  nature  are  made 
foreign  to  thee  ?  Not  so,  not  so.  It  is  not  natural  to  thee  that 
thou  should  possess  them ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  them  that 
they  should  follow  thee.  But  the  heavenly  things  they  are 
natural  to  thee  :  not  these  earth-like  ones. 

^^  *  The  earthly  fruits  are  made  for  animals  to  subsist  on  ^^ ; 
and  the  riches  of  the  world  are  made  to  deceive  those  men 
that  are  like  animals ;  that  are  unrighteous  and  insatiable.  To 
these  they  also  oflenest  come. 

^^  *  If  Uiou  wilt  then  have  this  moderation,  and  wilt  know 
what  necessity  requires ;  this  is,  that  meat  and,  drink,  and 
clothes,  and  tools  for  such  craft  as  thou  knowest  are  natural  to 
thee,  and  are  what  it  is  right  for  thee  to  have.  What  advan- 
tage is  it  to  thee  that  thou  should  desire  these  temporal  riches 
above  measure,  when  they  can  neither  help  thee  nor  them- 
selves. With  very  little  of  them  hath  nature  enough :  with  so 
much  she  has  enough,  as  we  before  mentioned.  If  thou  usest 
more  of  them,  one  of  two  things  happens :  either  they  hurt 
thee ;  or  they  are  unpleasant.  Inconvenient  or  dangerous  is 
all  that  thou  now  doest  beyond  moderation.  If  thou  eatest 
now,  or  drinkest  immoderately ;  or  hast  more  clothes  on  than 
thou  needest,  the  excess  becomes  to  thee  either  sorrow  or 
nauseous,  or  unsuitable  or  dangerous 

**  *  If  thou  thinkest  that  extr&ordinary  apparel  be  any  ho- 
nour ^'^y  then  I  assert  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  workman 
who  wrought  it,  and  not  to  thee.  The  workman  is  God,  whose 
skill  I  praise  in  it. 

^^  ^^  The  fruits  of  the  earth  indeed  are,  without  doubt,  pro- 
vided for  the  nourishment  of  animals.  But  if  you  wish  to  sup^ 
ply  yoiu*  wants  by  what  is  sufficient  for  nature,  there  is  no 
reason  that  you  should  seek  the  affluence  of  fortune,  for  nature 
is  contented  with  very  little ;  whom  if  you  urge  into  satiety 
by  supeffluities,  what  you  shall  pour  in  becomes  unpleasant 
and  hurtful."     Boet.  lib.  ii.  pr.  5. 

^^  "  Do  you  think  it  beautiful  to  shine  in  various  garments  ? 
But  if  their  appearance  be  agreeable  to  look  at,  I  would  ad- 
mire either  the  nature  of  the  materials,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artificer."     Ibid. 
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<<  *  Thinkest  thou  that  a  great  company  of  thy  servants  will 
make  thee  happy  ?^  Not  so,  not  so.  But  if  they  be  ev£l» 
then  are  they  more  dangerous  to  thee  ;  and  more  troublesome, 
if  bound  to  you,  than  if  you  had  them  not,  because  evil  thegns 
will  always  be  their  lord's  enemies.  If  they  be  good  and  faith- 
ful to  their  lord,  and  not  of  double  mind  —  How  !  Is  not  this 
their  virtue  ?  It  is  not  thine.  How  canst  thou  then  possess 
their  virtue  ?  If  thou  now  gloriest  in  this  —  How  !  Dost  thou 
not  glory  in  their  merit  ?     It  is  not  thine.'  " 

Alfred  has  added  the  following  remarks  of 
his  own  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  worldly  advan- 
tages:— 

**  Now  then,  now,  every  creature  shumeth  that  which  is 
contrary  to  it,  and  toils  very  di^gently  tnat  it  be  removed 
from  him.  But  what  two  are  more  contrary  between  them- 
selves than  good  and  evil  ?  They  never  will  be  harmonious 
together. 

<<  By  this  thou  mayest  understand,  that  if  the  prosperities 
of  this  present  life,  through  themselves,  possessed  power  of 
themselves,  and  were  good  from  their  own  nature  ;  they  would 
then  always  cleave  to  those  who  work  with  them  good,  and  not 
evil. 

"  But  there,  where  they  be  a  good,  then  are  they  good 
through  the  goodness  of  the  good  man  that  doth  good  with 
them ;  and  he  is  good  through  God.  If  then  a  bad  man  hath 
them,  then  are  they  evil  through  the  badness  of  that  man  who 
doeth  evil  with  them ;  and  through  the  devil."  ^^ 

He  has  followed  up  these  remarks  by  adding 
to  Boetius's  metrum  on  Nero,  the  following  ob- 
servations :  — 

<<  What  cruelties  ;  what  adulteries  ;  and  what  crimes ;  and 
what  impiety,  that  unrighteous  Cesar  Nero  committed ! 
*^  He  commanded  at  some  time  that  all  Rome  city  should  be 


^  <<  But  will  a  long  train  of  servants  make  you  happy  ?  who, 
if  they  be  vicious  in  morals,  are  the  pernicious  burthen  of  a 
house,  and  grievously  an  enemy  to  their  lord  himself.  If  ho- 
nest, how  can  another's  probity  be  reckoned  among  your 
wealth  ?"    Ibid,  w  Alfred,  p.  34,  85, 
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be  barnt  after  the  example,  formerly,  when  Troy's  city  burnt.  C  H  A  P- 
It  pleased  him  also  to  see  how  it  burnt,  and  how  long,  and         II. 

how  h'ght,  compared  with  that  other '^-  v  ""^ 

"  Tfainkest  now  that  the  Divine  power  could  not  have  re- 
moved the  dominion  from  this  unrighteous  Cesar,  and  have 
restrained  him  from  that  evil  if  he  would  ?  Yes.  Oh  yes !  I 
know  that  he  might,  if  he  had  willed.  Oh !  how  heavy  a  yoke 
he  slipped  on  all  that  in  his  times  were  living  on  the  earth,  and 
how  oft  his  sword  was  sullied  with  guiltless  blood!  How! 
Was  it  not  there  clear  enough  diat  power,  of  its  own  worth,  is 
not  good,  when  he  is  not  good  to  whom  it  comes  ?"  » 

He  has  enlarged  on  the  remark  of  Boetius  ofa 
power,  80  as  to  exhibit  his  own  sentiments  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  his  original, 

Boetius  had  only  said  — 

"  If  ever,  which  is  very  rare,  honours  are  conferred  on  the 
upright,  what  is  pleasing  in  them  but  the  integrity  of  those 
who  use  them  ?  Thus  honour  accrues  not  to  the  virtues  from 
the  dignity,  but  to  the  dignity  from  the  virtues."  '^ 

Alfred,  a  king,  expands  this  to  insert  his  own 
feelings  on  this  subject — 

"  If  then  it  should  ever  happen,  as  it  very  seldom  happens.  On  power. 
that  power  and  dignity  come  to  good  men,  and  to  wise  ones, 
what  is  there  then  worthy  of  pleasing  but  the  goodness  and 
dignity  of  these  persons :  of  the  good  king,  not  of  the  power. 
Hence  power  is  never  a  good,  unless  he  be  good  that  has  it ; 
and  that  is  the  good  of  the  man,  not  of  the  power.  If  power 
be  goodness,  why  then  is  it  that  no  man  by  his  dominion  can 
come  to  the  virtues,  and  to  merit ;  but  by  his  virtues  and  merit 
he  comes  to  dominion  and  power.  Thus  no  man  is  better  for 
his  power ;  but  if  he  be  good,  it  is  from  his  virtues  that  he  is 
good.  From  his  virtues  he  becomes  worthy  of  power,  if  he  be 
worthy  of  it."  ^ 

He  adds  to  this»  entirely  his  own,  and  as  if  he 
intended  it  to  be  the  annunciation  to  his  people  of 
his  own  principle  of  government :  — 

»  Alfred,  p.S6-  ^  Boet.  lib.  ii.  pr.  a 

^  Alfred,  p,  31. 

VOL.    II.  I> 
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"  Learn  therefore  wifldom^  and  when  ye  have  learned  k,  do 
net  neglect  it.  I  tell  jou  then,  without  any  doubt,  that  by 
that  you  may  come  to  power,  though  you  ^ould  not  denre 
the  power.  You  need  not  be  aolicitous  about  power,  nor  atrire 
aftor  it.  If  you  he  wiae  and  good,  it  will  follow  you,  though 
you  ibeu}d  not  wish  it,"  ^ 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  power,  Alfred 
has  in  another  place  inserted  these  passages  of  hi« 
own ;  •— 

^<  <  If  thou  now  saw  some  very  wise  man  that  had  very  good 
qualities,  but  was  nevertheless  very  poor,  and  very  uniiappy, 
whether  wouldst  thou  say  that  he  was  unworthy  of  power  aod 
dignity?* 

*'  Then  answered  Boetius  and  said  —  *  Kot  so,  Oh,  not  so. 
If  I  found  him  such,  I  would  never  say  that  be  was  unworthy 
of  power  and  dignity,  for  me  thinketh  that  he  would  be  wor- 
thy ^  eveiy  honour  that  is  in  this  worid.'"^ 

With  the  same  freedom  he  ampli6es  aootibier  idea 
of  Boetius,  and  applies  it  to  express  his  omn  high 
^estimate  of  the  human  mind. 
His  author  says  — 

"  If  yo^  sa«r  among  nUce,  one  claimupg  a  right  to  himself, 
and  pow^r  over  the  rest,  to  what  a  hprse^Jaugh  would  you  be 
i^LOved?  9ut  if  jou  look  at  the  body,  what  can  you  find 
weaker  thiia  man,  whom  a  bite  of  his  flesh  or  of  sometliing 
within  secretly  creeping  destroys?'*  ^ 

Alfred^s  paraphrase :  — 

On  the  *'  ^  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  T^ouse  that  was  lord  over  iKUotber  mouse, 

and  established  laws  for  him,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  taxes, 
bow  wo94^rl)ke  you  would  think  it!  What  derision  you 
^rould  have  of  this ;  and  to  how  much  laughter  would  you 
not  be  excited.  How  much  more  then  would  it  be  so  to  com- 
pare the  body  of  man  with  the  mind,  than  the  mouse  with  the 
man  ?  You  may  easily  conceive  it.  If  you  will  diligently  in- 
quire ehout  it,  and  investigate,  yaa  will  find  that  no  creature's 

»  Alfiwd,  p.  31, 88.  »  ftvt  p.  SB,  69. 

»  fi^  ^  ii.  pr.  6. 
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hodf  it  tenderer  tfasn  that  of  man's.    The  least  ily  maj  hurt  CHAP. 
ity  and  the  gaau  with  their  little  stings  may  injure  it ;  and  also        li- 
the small  worras  that  crawl  within  and  without  him,  even  *  "'  '"**' 
•omethnes  nearly  kill  him.     Indeed  the  little  fleas  may  some- 
times destroy  him.     Every  living  thing  may  hurt  him,  either 
hvide  or  out."  ^^ 

He  then  adds,  partly  translating  and  partly  imi- 
tating  Boetius :  — 

**  But  where  can  a  man  hurt  another  except  in  his  body,  or 
in  that  wedth  which  we  call  happiness  ?  No  one  can  injure 
the  reasoning  mind,  nor  make  it  that  it  should  not  be  what 

We  now  come  to  a  noble  effusion  of  Alfred's 
Boind  and  hearty  on  his  own  power  and  govem- 
ine!!it« 

Boetius  had  said  — 

*^  You  know  that  the  ambition  of  mortal  things  governed  us 
fafut  little ;  but  we  desired  materials  for  acting,  that  virtue  might 
not  grow  old  in  silaDce.** 

On  these  few  words  Alfred  has  thus  expatiated, 
Co  express  from  himeelf)  and  on  his  own  situation, 
hiB  viewia  and  feelkigs  as  a  king,  and  his  principles 
of  eonduct.  We  cannot  avoid  remembering,  on 
reading  this,  that  he  hesitated  about  accepting  the 
crown  at  his  accession.  He  seem»  to  allude  to 
this  circumstance.  -^ 

*^  O  Reason !  thou  knowest  that  covetousness  and  the  pos-  On  his 
session  of  this  earthly  power,  I  did  not  well  like,  nor  strongly  principles 
desired  at  all  this  earthly  kingdom,  except— Oh!  I  desired  ^/^^®™' 
materUs  for  the  work  that  I  was  commanded  to  do.    This  was 
tirnt  1  might  unfracdously  and  becomingly  steer  and  rule  the 
prnrer  that  was  committed  to  me  —  What !  thou  knowest  that 
00  man  may  know  any  craft  nor  rule,  or  steer  any  power  with- 
dQt  tools*  and  material.     There  are  materials  for  every  craft, 
withoQt  which  a  man  cannot  work  in  that  craft. 


»  Alfred,  p.  3^.  *    ««  Ibid. 
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<<  These  are  the  materials  of  a  king's  work,  and  his  tools  to 
govern  with;  that  he  have  his  land  fully  peopled ;  that  he 
should  have  prayer-men,  and  army-men,  and  work-men.  What! 
thou  knowest  that  without  these  tools  no  king  may  show  his 
skill. 

*<  These  are  also  his  materials,  that  with  these  tools  he  should 
have  provision  for  these  three  classes ;  and  their  provision  then 
is,  land  to  inhabit,  and  gifts,  and  weapons,  and  meat,  and  ale, 
and  clothes,  and  what  else  that  these  three  classes  need ;  nor 
can  he  without  these  keep  his  tools ;  nor  without  these  tools 
can  he  work  any  of  those  things  that  it  is  commanded  to  him 
to  do. 

''  For  this  purpose  I  desired  materials  to  govern  that  power 
with,  that  my  skill  and  power  might  not  be  given  up  and  con- 
cealed. But  every  virtue  and  every  power  will  soon  become 
oldened  and  silenced  if  they  be  without  wisdom.  Therefore 
no  man  can  bring  forth  any  virtue  without  wisdom:  hence 
whatsoever  is  done  through  folly,  man  can  never  make  that  to 
be  virtue. 

**  This  I  can  now  most  truly  say,  that  I  have  desired  to 

LIVE  WORTHILY  WHILE  I  LIVED,  AKD  AFTER  MT  LIFE  TO 
LEAVE  TO  THE  MEN  THAT  SHOULD  BE  AFTER  MB  A  REMEM- 
BRANCE IN  GOOD  WORKS."  ^ 

It  may  amuse  us  to  read  Alfred's  picture  of 
the  Golden  Age,  in  which  he  has  added  some 
marking  circumstances  of  his  own  sentiments  to 
liis  author's  description. 

Alfred  on  ''  Oh,  how  happy  was  the  first  age  of  this  world,  when  erery 
the  golden  man  thought  he  had  enough  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth !  ^  There 
^8^  were  no  rich  homes,  nor  various  sweet  dainties,  nor  drinks. 

«8  Alfred  p.  36,  37. 

^  Boetius's  lines  are  :  **  Too  happy  was  the  prior  age,  con- 
tented with  their  faithful  ploughs,  nor  lost  in  sluggish  luxury : 
it  was  accustomed  to  end  its  late  fasts  with  the  ready  acorn ; 
nor  knew  how  to  confuse  the  present  of  Bacchus  with  liquid 
honey ;  nor  to  mingle  the  bright  fleece  of  the  Seres  with  the 
Tyrian  poison.  The  grass  gave  them  healthful  slumbers.  The 
gliding  river  their  drink.  The  loftiest  pines  their  shades.  They 
did  not  yet  cut  the  depths  of  the  sea^  nor  did  the  stranger  see 
new  shores  with  his  merchandise  collected  from  every  side. 
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They  required  no  expensive  garments,  because  there  were 
none  then ;  they  saw  no  such  things,  nor  heard  of  them.  They 
cared  not  for  luxury ;  but  they  lived  naturally  and  temperately. 
They  always  ate  but  once  a  day,  and  that  was  in  the  evening. 
ITiey  ate  the  fruits  of  trees  and  herbs.  They  drank  no  pure 
wine.  They  knew  not  to  mix  liquor  with  their  honey.  They 
required  not  silken  cloathing  with  varied  colours.  They  always 
slept  out  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  water  of  the  clear 
springs  they  drank.  They  saw  no  merchant  from  island  or 
shore,  nor  did  any  one  hear  of  ship-armies,  nor  speak  of  battle, 
nor  was  the  earth  yet  stained  with  the  blood  of  slain  men,  nor 
were  men  then  wounded,  nor  did  they  behold  evil-willing  men, 
nor  had  they  any  dignities,  nor  did'men  love  them.  Oh,  that 
our  times  now  might  be  such !  but  now  man's  rapacity  is  as 
^burning  as  flame,  in  that  hell  which  is  in  the  mount  called 
MtDBy  in  the  island  named  Sidlia.  That  mountain  is  always 
burning  with  sulphur,  and  it  consumes  all  the  places  near  and 
about  it.  Oh !  the  first  covetous  man  was  he  that  the  earliest 
began  to  delve  the  earth  after  gold,  and  after  gems ;  and  found 
those  dangerous  valuables  which  before  were  hidden  and 
covered  by  the  earth."  « 

This  sentence  of  Boetius  — 

'<  There  is  one  thing  which  can  seduce  even  minds  excellent 
in  their  nature,  but  not  yet  brought  to  the  full  perfection  of 
their  virtues^  that  is  the  desire  of  glory,,  and  the  fame  of  the 
greatest  merit  towards  the  state;  consider  how  slender  and 
light  a  thing  this  is."  ^ 

Alfred  has  thus  amplified  :  — 

"  Oh,  mind!  one!  oh!  one  evil  is  very  much  to  be  shunned.  Hit 
This  is  that  which  very  unceasingly  and  very  heavily  deceiveth  ^^^^^ 
the  mind  of  all  those  men  who  in  their  nature  are  select,  and  ^^K^T- 


The  cruel  trumpets  were  silent ;  nor  did  the  effused  blood  with 
bitter  hatred  tinge  horrid  arms.  Why  should  an  ancient  fury 
move  any  army  against  enemies,  when  no  cruel  wounds,  and  no 
rewards  of  blood  were  seen?  I  wish  our  times  could  return  to 
the  ancient  manners.  But  the  raging  love  of  possessing  burns 
fiercer  than  the  fires  of  ^tna.  Alas  !  who  was  he  that  first 
dug  up  the  weight  of  the  covered  gold  and  gems,  desiring  to 
be  hid,  —  those  precious  dangers  ?  Boet.  lib.  ii.  met.  5. 
»  Alfred,  p.  29,  30.  *•  Boetius,  lib.  ii.  pr.  7. 
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y«t  be  not  come  to  the  roof  of  their  fuU-firamed  Ttrtuei.  Hiii 
10  then  the  desire  of  false  glory,  and  of  unrighteoiw  pover,  mi 
of  immoderate  fame  c^good  works  above  aU  people;  lor  nuay 
men  desire  power  that  they  may  have  a  good  faaiie,  thoogfc 
tliey  be  unworthy  of  it;  and  even  the  worst  of  all  desire  die 
same.  But  he  that  will  wisely  and  dilig^itly  seek  after  diis 
fiuae,  let  him  very  truly  perceive  how  little  it  is»  and  how  slight, 
and  how  tender,  and  htfyw  distinct  from  every  good!  "^ 

BoETius,  after  remarking,  that  but  a  fourth  part 
of  the  earth  was  inhabited^  continues  : — 

««  And  that  many  nations,  differing  in  language,  maantit, 
and  all  the  habits  of  life,  inhabit  this  saull  indosore,  whidii 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  jonmey,  as  wdl  as  from  the  diversity 
of  their  speech^  and  want  of  commerce,  the  fame  not  only  of 
each  man,  but  even  of  cities,  cannot  reach."  ^ 

Alfred  has  thus  enlarged  upon  this  sentiment, 
with  the  insertion  of  more  knowledge  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  languages  of  the  world. 

^*  Why  desire  ye,  then,  so  immoderately,  that  you  should 
spread  your  name  over  the  tenth  part?  for  with  the  sea,  with 
fens,  and  with  all  else,  there  is  not  more. 

*'  Bethink  ye,  also,  that  in  this  little  park  many  nadoiu 
dwell,  and  various  ones ;  and  very  unlike,  both  in  speech  and 
customs,  and  in  all  their  manners,  are  all  these  nations,  that 
you  now  so  immoderately  desire  that  you  should  spread  your 
name  over.  This  you  can  never  do ;  because  their  speech  b 
divided  into  two  and  seventy  languages,  and  each  of  these  is 
divided  among  many  nations.  They  are  distinguished  and 
separated  by  sea,  and  by  woods,  and  by  mountains,  and  by  fens, 
and  by  many  and  various  wastes  and  unfrequented  lands,  so 
that  merchants  indeed  do  not  go  to  them. 

"  But  how  can  then  the  name  of  any  powerful  man  come 
there  separately,  when  they  do  not  indeed  hear  there  the  name 
of  his  city,  nor  of  the  people  where  his  home  is  fixed.  Thisl 
know,  with  what  folly  you  are  yearning,  when  you  would  ex- 
tend your  name  over  the  whole  earth.  This  you  can  never  do, 
nor  indeed  never  nearly  so."  ^ 


■•^  Alfred,  p.  37, 38.  »  Boetius,  lib.  U.  pr-  7. 

«>, Alfred,  p.  39. 
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BoETius  having  s^d,  from  Cicero,  that  the 
Roman  name  had  not  passed  Mount  Caucasus, 
Alfred,  exhibiting  his  own  study  o£  geogn^hy, 
adds:*«- 

■'  Nof  among  the  ScythumB  who  dwefl  m  the  other  ride  df 
these  mountains ;  where  they  had  not  heard  of  the  names  of  ttie 
cities  nor  of  the  people  df  Rome."  ^— 

**  No  man  hath  the   like  praise  in  erery  land;  because^ 
thAt  which  they  do  not  like  m  some  lands,  they  like  fai 
othen.--* 

''  Writers,  from  their  negligence  and  from  carelessness,  har^ 
left  unwritten  the  mannets  and  deeds  of  those  men,  who,  in 
their  days,  were  the  worthiest  and  most  iDustrioos,'*^* 

BoETius  having  said  — > 

<'  What  is  there  that  attaches  from  fame  to  the  eduneii* 
men  who  seek  glory  by  virtue,  after  the  dissoliittoR  of  their 
bodyr^^ 

Alfred  thus  dilated  the  thought :  -^ 

''  What  then  has  it  profited  the  best  men  that  have  beea 
before  us,  that  they  so  very  much  desired  this  idle  glory,  and 
this  ftme  after  their  death ;  or  what  will  it  profit  those  who 
DOW  exist  1 

'<  There  is  more  need  to  every  man  that  he  should  desire 
good  qualities  than  false  fame.  What  will  he  have  from  that 
fame,  after  the  separation  of  the  body  and  th6  soul.  How!  do 
we  not  know,  that  all  men  die  bodily,  and  yet  their  s6ul  will  be 
living.  But  the  soul  departs  very  free-like  to  HeaVen.  Thto 
the  mind  wffl  itself  be  a  witness  of  God's  will."  ^ 

BoSTius  in  the  accompanying  metrum  had  iiti- 

pressively  sang :  — 

**  Why  do  the  proud  strive  to  raise  their  necks  from  this 
mortal  ydke  m  vain  ?  Though  their  diffused  fame,  pervading 
many  peoplcl)  should  be  expressed  in  their  languages,  And  thd 
great  fkmily  shoold  shine  with  illustrious  titles,  death  spurns  the 
lofty  glory ;  alike  mvolves  the  high  and  humble  head,  and 
equals  the  lowest  with  the  greatest.  Where  now  lie  the  bones 
of  thefatthfrd  Fabncius,  or  Brutus,  of  the  rigid  Ci^o?"^ 

^  Alfred,  p.  S9.  *^  Ibid.  p.  40.  ^  Bbetius,  lib.  if.  pr.  2. 
met.  7.  ^  Alfred,  p.  42.  ^  Boetius,  lib.  ii.  met.  7. 
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B  o  o  K      Alfrbd  has  thus  expanded,  and  added  to  these 
^  ^/,_^  suggestions,  with  a  little  error  as  to  Brutus  and 
Cassius :  — 

"  Oh|  ye  proud  i  why  do  you  desire  to  put  this  deftth4ike 
yoke  upon  your  neck  ?  or,  why  regard  such  idle  toil,  to  spread 
your  name  among  so  many  people  ? 

**  Though  it  now  should  happen  that  the  uttermost  nations 
^ould  upheave  your  name^  and  celebrate  you  in  many  coon- 
triesy  and  though  any  one  should  increase  Us  birth  witli  much 
nobility,  and  flourish  in  all  wealth,  and  in  all  honours,  yet 
death  careth  not  for  such;  but  he  despiseth  the  noble,  and 
devoureth  alike  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  thus  equals  the 
powerful  with  the  low. 

<*  Where  are  now  the  illustrious  and  the  wise  Goldsmith's 
(Fabricius)  bones,  the  foreigner?  Hence  I  say  the  wise 
man ;  hence  the  skilful  can  nerer  lose  his  skill ;  nor  can  men 
take  it  away  from  him  easier  than  they  can  turn  the  sun  from 
his  place. 

'*  Where  are  now  the  foreigner's  bones,  or  who  knows  now 
where  they  were  ?  or,  where  is  now  the  illustrious  and  recorded 
Roman  citizen,  the  heretoga,  that  was  called  Brutus,  his 
other  name  Cassius  ?  or,  the  wise  and  stedfast  Cato  ?  he  was 
also  a  Roman  heretoga :  he  was  openly  a  philosopher.  How  I 
did  they  not  anciently  die,  and  no  man  knoweth  where  they 
now  are  ?  "  ^ 

He  exclaims  from  himself  in  another  part ; — 

"  Oh,  glory  of  this  world !  why  do  silly  men  with  a  false 
Toice  call  thee  glory  ?  Now  thou  art  not  so ;  for  more  men 
have  much  pomp,  and  much  glory,  and  much  worship,  from 
the  opinion  of  foolish  people,  than  they  have  from  their  own 
works."  46 

Alfred  adds  on  adverse  fortune :  — 

On  adver-       "  ^  dread  it  not  myself;  for  it  often  happens,  that  deceitful 

lity.  fortune  can  neither  give  man  any  help,  nor  take  any  away.^^ — 

Adverse  fortune  is  the  true  happiness,  though  one  does  not 

think  so ;  for  it  is  to  be  depended  upon,  and  always  promises 

what  is  true."  ^ 


<*  Alfred,  p.  4.2,  43.  ^  Ibid.  p.  66. 

*7  Ibid,  p,  43.  «  Ibid.  p.  43,  44. 
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BoETius  remarks :  — •  CHAP. 

<<  Departing  fortune  takes  away  her  own  creatures  and  leaves  v  ^\_  i 

thine.     For  how  much  would  you,  when  intire,  and  as   you  On  friend- 

seemed  to  yourself,  fortunate,  have  bought  this?    Cease  now  sUp. 
to  seek  after  your  lost  wealth ;  you  have  found  friends,  which 
sre  the  most  precious  kmd  of  wealth."^ 

Alfred  reiterates  the  thought  j  and,  by  the  em- 
phasis of  his  repetitions,  displays  strongly  his  own 
sensibility,  and  probably  his  own  experience  of  the 
different  value  of  false  and  real  friends. — 

"  But  the  false  riches,  when  they  depart  from  thee,  they  take 
away  their  men  with  them,  and  leave  thy  few  true  ones  with 
thee.  How  wouldest  thou  now  have  bought  this,  when  thou 
wert  the  most  happy,  and  thought  that  thy  fortune  went  most 
to  thy  will  ?  WiUi  how  much  property  wouldest  thou  have  pur« 
chased  this,  that  thou  mightest  manifestly  know  thy  friends 
from  thine  enemies  ?  I  know,  that  with  great  property,  thou 
wouldest  have  bought  this,  that  thou  mightest  know  to  discri- 
minate them  welL  Although  thou  thinkest  that  thou  hast  now 
lost  a  precious  property,  yet  thou  hast  bought  with  it  one  much 
more  valuable,  lliese  are  true  friends.  These  thou  mayest 
now  know,  and  thou  perceivest  what  thou  hast  of  them.  This 
is  of  all  things  the  dearest  possession."^^ 

In  another  part  he  takes  occasion  to  add  to  his 
original  the  same  feelings. — 

**  True  friends !  I  say  then,  that  this  is  the  most  precious  of 
all  the  riches  of  the  world.  They  are  not  even  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  goods  of  the  world,  but  as  divine  ones ;  because  false 
fortune  can  neither  bring  them  nor  take  them  away. 

**  Nature  attracts  and  limes  friends  together  with  insepar- 
Me  love.  But  with  the  riches  of  this  world,  and  by  our  pre- 
sent prosperity,  men  ofrener  make  an  enemy  than  a  friend.^' 

**  The  friends  that  loved  him  before  for  his  wealth,  they  de- 
part away  with  that  wealth,  and  then  become  enemies ;  but  the 
few  that  loved  him  from  affection,  and  with  truth,  they  would 
love  him  still,  though  he  were  needy.  They  would  remain 
with  him."*2 

«  Boetius,  lib.  ii.  pr.  2.  met.  8.  ^  Alfred,  p.  45. 

"  Alfred,  p.  51.  **  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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Alfred,  from  the  text  of  the  ^ghth  metre  of 
BoeCiusy  has  taken  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  it,  to 
express  his  philosophical  views  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment of  nature. — 

Uii  ideas         «  One  Creator  is  beyond  any  doubt;  and  he  is  also  the  Go- 

J^^  ^^    vemor  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  of  all  creatures  viaible  and 

^t^         fakYisible.    This  is  GO0  Almighty.    All  things  serve  Him  that 

aervv  thee ;  bodi  those  that  know  thee  and  those  that  do  not 

.  kncnr  thee ;  both  they  which  understand  that  they  serre  Hnn, 

and  they  which  do  not  perceive  it.    The  same  has  appointed 

unchangeable  laws  and  customs,  and  also  a  natural  harmony 

among  all  His  creatures,  that  they  should  now  stand  in  the 

world  as  He  haUi  willed,  and  as  long  as  He  wills. 

'*  Hie  motions  of  all  active  creatures  cannot  be  stilled,  nor 
even  altered  from  their  course,  and  from  the  arrangement  which 
is  provided  for  them.  But  He  hath  power  over  all  His  crea- 
tures ;  and,  as  with  his  bridle,  confines,  restrains,  and  admoa- 
ishes  them ;  so  that  diey  can  neither  be  still,  nor  more  strongly 
stir,  than  the  space  of  Mis  ruling  reins  permits.  The  Almighty 
God  hath  so  coerced  all  his  creatures  with  his  dominion,  that 
each  of  them  strivedi  against  the  other ;  and  yet  is  so  wreathed 
with  it,  that  they  may  not  slide  away  from  each  other,  but  are 
tmned  again. to  that  same  course  that  they  ran  before.  Thus 
will  it  be  again  renewed.  Thus  he  varies  it,  that  although  the 
atemeats  of  a  contrary  kind  contend  betwixt  themaehres,  yet 
they  also  hold  a  firm  peace  together.  Thus  do  fire  aad  water, 
now,  and  sea  and  earth,  and  many  other  substances.  They 
w^l  always  be  as  discordant  among  themselves,  as  they  are  • 
BOW ;  and  yet  they  are  so  harmonised,  that  they  can  not  only 
be  companions,  but  this  further  happens,  that  indeed  none  can 
exist  withont  die  rest.  The  one  contrariety  for  ever  restrains 
tlie  other  contrariety. 

^  So  the  Almighty  Grod  has  most  wisely  and  pertinently 
established  the  successive  changes  of  all  thinga.  Thus  now 
spring  and  harvest.  In  spring  things  grow.  In  harvest  they 
become  y^low.  Again,  summer  and  winter.  In  summer  it 
ia  warm,  and  m  winter  cold.  So  the  sun  bringeth  hgfit 
days,  and  the  moon  enfightens  the  night  through  the  some 
Deity's  might.  So  the  same  Power  admonishes  the  sea,  that 
if  must  not  overstep  the  threshold  of  the  earth.  But  he  hath 
appomted  its  boundaries  that  it  may  not  extend  its  limits  over 
the  quiet  earth. 
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^  Bj  the  sane  gavenmieBt  ig  the  lilce  interclaiig*  dSreeted 
of  die  flood  and  the  Mi.  He  pennits  this  iqppomtmeirt  to 
stand  as  kmg  as  he  wills  it.  But  then  if  ever  he  should  let  go 
the  reina  of  thoae  bridlea  with  which  he  has  now  restrained  his 
creations^  the  contrariety  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  if 
he  were  to  allow  it  to  escape,  would  destroy  the  peace  that  he 
now  maintains.  Each  of  them  would  contend  with  the  other 
after  hia  own  will,  and  lose  their  condbination,  and  destroy  aH 
this  worldf  and  bring  themselves  to  nothing.  Hie  same  God 
combines  people  in  fiiendship  together,  and  associales  dieir 
families  with  purer  love.  He  unites  friends  and  lowpsniotw, 
so  that  they  truly  retain  their  peace  and  attachment.  Heiw 
hi4>py  would  mankind  be  from  this,  if  their  mmds  were  as 
right,  and  as  established,  and  as  well  ordered,  as  Uiose  of  odier 
creatures  are!" ^3 

Ha  tells  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  in  his 
own  way,  and  with  his  own  additions,  which  will 
show  the  nature  of  his  historical  knowledge.  <-- 

**  There  happened  formerly,  in  the  Trojan  war,  that  there  His  stoiy 
was  a  king  of  the  name  of  Aulixes  (Ulysses).    He  had  two  ^^^^^ 
nations  under  the  Cesar.    These  were  called  Ithacige  and  ^   ^  ^^ 
Retie,  and  the  Cesar's  name  was  Agamemnon.    Then  Aulixes 
went  with  that  Cesar  to  that  battle.    He  had  then  some  hun- 
dred ships.    Then  were  they  some  ten  years  hi  that  war. 

'<  Theu  the  king  returned  home  from  that  Cesar,  when  tfaey 
had  won  the  country.  He  had  not  then  more  ships  than  one ; 
but  that  was  a  three  rower.  Then  a  high  tempest  and  a  stormy 
sea  withstood  him,  and  he  was  driven  into  an  island  beyond 
the  Wendel  Sea.  There  lived  a  daughter  of  ApoHine,  the 
son  of  Job,  (Jove.) 

**  This  Job  was  their  king,  and  it  pleased  them  that  he  should 
be  their  highest  god,  and  these  foolish  men  believed  in  him 
because  he  was  of  a  kingly  race,  and  they  knew  no  other  god 
in  tk§M  time,  but  they  worshipped  their  khigs  fbr  gods,  l^en 
should  Job*s  father  be  also  a  god.  His  i^ame  was  Satumus, 
and  they  had  him  also  the  same  fbr  a  god:  and  one  of  them 
was  the  Apolline  that  we  have  mentioned. 

**  This  ApolKae's  daughter  ^ould  be  a  goddess.  Her  name 
waB  Kivke.    They  said  she  was  a  very  great  magician ;  and 

^  Alfred,  p.  45,  46.  A  comparison  with  Boetius,  lib.  ii. 
met.  8.,  will  show  Alfred's  great  additions. 
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BOOK  ^®  lived  in  that  bland  that  the  king  was  dritren  on.  She  Iiad 
there  a  great  retinue  of  her  thegns,  and  also  of  other  maidens. 

'<  Soon  as  she  saw  the  forth-driven  king,  that  we  spoke  of 
before,  whose  name  was  Aulixes,  she  began  to  love  him,  and 
each  of  them  the  other,  so  immoderately,  that  he  for  love  of 
her  abandoned  all  his  kingdom  and  his  family,  and  remained 
with  her,  till  the  time  that  his  thegns  would  not  stay  longer 
with  him ;  but  for  love  of  their  country,  and  from  being  exiled 
from  it,  they  resolved  to  leave  him.  Then  began  faUse  men  to 
make  spells,  and  they  said,  that  by  their  magic  they  would 
spread  and  turn  these  men  into  the  bodies  of  wild  animals  ; 
and  afterwards  throw  them  into  chains  and  fetters. 

<<  Some  they  said  they  should  transform  into  lions,  and 
when  they  should  speak  then  they  roared.  Some  became 
boars,  and  when  they  lamented  their  sorrow  they  furiously 
grunted.  Some  were  changed  into  wolves,  and,  when  tfaey 
thought  to  speak,  they  howled.  Some  were  turned  to  that 
deer  kind,  which  men  call  tigers.  Thus  were  all  the  com- 
pany transformed  into  various  kinds  of  deer,  every  one  to  some 
deer,  except  only  the  king.  They  shunned  every  meat  that 
men  eat,  and  desired  those  things  which  the  deer  eat.  They 
had  no  likeness  of  man,  neither  in  their  body,  nor  in  their 
voice ;  yet  every  one  knew  in  his  understanding  as  he  did 
before.  This  understanding  sorrowed  very  much  for  the 
miseries  which  they  suffered/*^-* 

He  has  inserted  the  following  observations  of 
his  own,  on  the  Supreme  Good. — 
Ifif  <<  This  blessedness  is  then  God.     He  is  the  beginning  and 

thoughts      the  end  of  every  good,  and  he  is  the  highest  happiness, 
on  the  Su-       u  There  is  no  man  tliat  needs  not  some  increase,  but  God 
^1^^         alone.    He  hath  enough  in  his  own  self.    He  needs  nothing 
but  that  which  he  has  in  himself. — 

**  By  these  things,  we  may  manifestly  understand,  that  every 
man  desires  this,  that  he  may  obtain  the  Supreme  Good, 
where  he  can  know  it,  or  is  enabled  to  seek  it  rightly.  But 
they  seek  it  not  in  the  most  right  way.  It  is  not  in  this 
world. — 

''  There  is  no  creature  made,  which  does  not  desire  that  it 
may  proceed  thither,  from  whence  it  came  before.  Tliis  is  to 
rest  and  felicity.     Its  rest  is  with  God,  and  that  is  God."^^ 

^4  Alfred,  p.  115.    See  Boetius,  lib.  iv.  met  S. 
w  Alfred,  p.  4.9.  53,  54,  55. 
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He  has  added  these  remarks  on  wisdom. —  C  HA  P. 

"  Wisdom  is  the  highest  virtue,  and  he  hath  in  him  four   *^   -  *      » 
other  virtues.     One  of  these  is  prudence ;  another  moderation ;  His 
the  third  is  courage ;  the  fourth  is  righteousness.    Wisdom  thoughts 
maketh  those  that  love  it  wise,  and  worthy,  and  constant,  and  j^^^ 
patient,  and  righteous,  and  with  every  good  habit  filleth  him 
that  loveth   it.     They  cannot  do  this  who  have  the  power  of 
this  world ;  nor  can  they  give  any  virtue  from  their  wealth  to 
those  who  love  them,  if  they  have  it  not  in  their  nature.     From 
this  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  powerful  in  this  world's  wealth 
have  no  appropriate  virtue  from  it ;  but  their  wealth  comes  to 
them  from  without,  and  they  can  have  nothing  from  without 
which  is  their  own."  ** 

He  turns  a  sentence  of  Boetius  ^^  which  he  en- 
larges on,  into  a  commendation  of  wisdom. — 

«  Do  you  see  any  thing  in  your  body  greater  than  the  ele- 
phant ;  or  stronger  than  the  li<Mi,  or  the  bull ;  or  swifter  than 
that  deer,  the  tiger  ?  But  if  thou  wert  the  fairest  of  all  men 
in  beauty,  and  shouldest  diligently  inquire  afier  wisdom,  until 
.  thou  fully  right  understood  it,  Uien  mightest  thou  clearly 
comprehend,  that  all  the  power  and  excellencies  which  we 
have  just  mentioned,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  one 
virtue  of  the  soul.  Now  wisdom  is  this  one  single  virtue  of 
the  soul ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  better  than  all  the  other 
excellencies  that  we  have  before  spoken  about.'*  ^^ 

He  pursues  the  next  sentence  of  Boetius**, 
with  his  own  origuial  sentiments. 

**  Behold  now  the  spaciousness,  and  the  constancy,  and  the 
svifbiess  of  the  heavens.  Yet  we  may  understand  that  all 
this  is  not  to  be  compared  with  its  creator  and  its  govenor. 
But  why  do  ye  not  let  yourselves  be  weary  of  admiring  and 

*«  AMred,  p.  60. 

^7  The  passage  in  Boetius  is :  "  Can  you  excel  elephants  in 
bulk,  or  bulls  in  strength,  or  precede  tigers  in  swiftness?** 
Lib.  iii.  prosa  8. 

"  Alfred,  p.  70- 

^  The  words  in  Boetius  are  only :  '<  Survey  the  space,  firm- 
ness, and  rapidity  of  the  heavens,  and  cease  sometimes  to  ad- 
mire vile  things."    Boetius,  lib.  iii.  prosa  8. 
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praising  thai  which  19  unprofitable :  Ihk'  ta  worMlj  riches. 
For  as  heaven  is  better,  and  loftier,  and  fairer  than  all  within 
it,  except  man  alone  ;  so  is  man's  body  better  and  more  pre- 
cious than  ail  his  possessions.  But  how  much  more,  bethink 
thee,  IB  the  soul  better  and  more  valuable  than  the  body.  Everj 
existence  is  to  be  honoured  according  to  its  proportion,  and 
always  the  highest  most  Therefore  the  divine  power  is 
to  be  honoured,  admired,  and  worshipped  above  all  other 
existences/'*^ 

His  free  tmnfilatioii  of  the  eighth  ooetrum  of 
Boettns  ^  »  a  specimen  of  h»  easy  and  flowing 
style,  and  at  the  same  time  a  picture  of  the  man- 
ners of  his  time.  In  this  he  also  turns  the  ideas 
of  his  author,  to  express  his  own  sublime  piety  and 
moral  energy. 

**  Oh !  woe  t  how  heavy  and  how  dangerous  the  foUy  is,  which 
misleads  unhappy  men,  and  draws  them  from  the  right  way. 
ITds  way  is  God.  Do  ye  now  seek  gold  on  trees?  I  know  that 
you  do  not  seek  it  there ;  nor  find  it  on  them,  because  aH  men 
know  that  it  does  not  grow  there.  No  more  do  jewels  gfow  in 
vineyards.  Do  you  now  set  your  nets  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains when  you  would  fish  ?  I  know  indeed  that  yon  do  not 
place  diem  diere.    Do  you  lead  your  hounds  and  yonr  nets  out 

«  Alfred,  p.  70. 

^1  The  Latin  of  Bbetius  is :  "  Oh,  how  ignorance  leads 
wretched  men  from  their  right  way !  You  do  not  seek  goM  on 
Ae  green  tree,  ner  pluck  gems  from  the  vine,  Yeiftdionot  place 
sets  en  high  mountains  to  enrich  your  tabkvi  with  fiah;  nor,  if 
you!  wish  to  follow  the  roe,  do-  you  ImhH  tlie  Tasoas  waves. 
Men  know  the  recesses  of  the  sea^  the*  are  hidden  by  thewavei; 
and  which  wave  is  more  firmtful  of  the  snowy  gesas;  whidh  of 
the  blushing  purple ;  and  what  shores  excel'  ia  the  tender  M, 
an  the  rough  shell^fish.  But  how  is  it,  they  who  desire  good, 
htf  B^y  endure  to  be  igiloranft  of  it,  iKnd^  degrade<l,  seek  that  oa 
earth  which  lies  beyond  the  starry  pole  ?  When  tiha^  is  wordij 
shall  I  implore  for  the  foolish  minds  ?  They  crave  wMlth  and 
hmoujra ;  and  when  they  have  prepared  tte  falas^  MafS  m  a 
gfMBt  iMss^.  htt  tkani}  thm  diaoeni  tha  tme  foodi  cf  life." 
Lib.  iii.  met.  8. 
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They  required  no  expensWe  gannento,  because  there  were 
none  then ;  they  saw  no  such  things,  nor  heard  of  them.  They 
cared  not  for  luxury ;  but  they  lived  naturally  and  temperately. 
Hiey  always  ate  but  once  a  day,  and  that  was  in  the  evening. 
They  ate  die  fruits  of  trees  and  herbs.  Hiey  drank  no  pure 
wine.  TTiey  knew  not  to  mix  liquor  with  their  honey.  TTiey 
required  not  silken  cloathing  with  varied  colours.  Hiey  always 
slept  out  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  water  of  Uie  clear 
springs  they  drank.  They  saw  no  merchant  from  island  or 
shore,  nor  did  any  one  hear  of  ship-armies,  nor  speak  of  battle, 
nor  was  the  earth  yet  stained  with  the  blood  of  slain  men,  nor 
were  men  then  wounded,  nor  did  they  behold  evil-willing  men, 
nor  had  they  any  dignities,  nor  did'men  love  them.  Oh,  that 
oar  times  now  might  be  such !  but  now  man's  rapacity  is  as 
'  barning  as  flame,  in  that  hell  which  is  in  the  mount  called 
^€tna,  in  the  island  named  Sicilia.  That  mountain  is  always 
burning  with  sulphur,  and  it  consumes  all  the  places  near  and 
about  it.  Oh !  Uie  first  covetous  man  was  he  that  the  earliest 
began  to  delve  the  earth  after  gold,  and  after  gems ;  and  found 
those  dang^erous  valuables  which  before  were  hidden  and 
covered  by  the  earth,"  » 

This  sentence  of  Boetius  — 

"  There  is  one  thing  which  can  seduce  even  minds  excellent 
in  their  nature,  but  not  yet  brought  to  the  full  perfection  of 
their  virtues^  that  is  the  desire  of  glory,,  and  the  fame  of  the 
greatest  merit  towards  the  state;  consider  how  slender  and 
light  a  thing  this  is."  ^ 

Alfred  has  thus  amplified  :  — 

"  Oh,  mind!  one!  oh!  one  evil  is  very  much  to  be  shunned.  Hit 
This  is  that  which  very  unceasingly  and  very  heavily  deceiveth  ^^*^^ 
the  mind  of  all  those  men  who  in  their  nature  are  select,  and       ^  ^' 

The  cruel  trumpets  were  silent;  nor  did  the  effused  blood  with 
bitter  hatred  tinge  horrid  arms.  Why  should  an  ancient  fury 
move  any  army  against  enemies,  when  no  cruel  wounds,  and  no 
rewards  of  blood  were  seen  ?  I  wish  our  times  could  return  to 
the  ancient  manners.  But  the  raging  love  of  possessing  burns 
fiercer  than  the  fires  of  JEtneu  Alas  !  who  was  he  that  first 
dug  up  the  weight  of  the  covered  gold  and  gems,  desiring  to 
be  hid,  —  those  precious  dangers  ?  Boet.  lib.  ii.  met.  5. 
»  Alfred,  p.  29,  30.  ^  Boetius,  lib.  ii.  pr.  7. 

D  3 
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R  foreign  country,  or  in  their  own  nation,  with  reasonable  men; 
but  both  with  these  wise  men,  and  with  the  foreigner,  their 
power  would  be  deemed  nothing,  after  they  had  understood 
that  they  had  not  receiyed  it  for  any  virtues ;  but  from  the 
praises  of  silly  men.  Yet,  if  wealth  had  any  excellence  of  iu 
own,  or  of  nature,  in  its  power,  they  would  have  it  within  them. 
Though  they  should  lose  their  territory,  they  could  not  lose  a 
natural  good ;  but  this  would  always  follow  them,  and  make 
them  worthy  in  whatsoever  land  they  were."  ^ 

The  following  extract  shows  the  ease  with  which 
he  translates  his  author  when  he  chooses  to  adhere 
to  him.  Boetiiis  has  a  passage  on  the  effect  of  the 
vices  on  the  characters  of  men  ®,  which  Alfred  thus 
expresses  with  a  little  expansion :  — 

**  But  as  the  goodness  of  men  raiseth  them  above  human 
nature,  to  this  that  they  be  exalted  to  divine ;  »o  also  their 
evilness  converts  them  into  something  below  human  nature, 
to  the  degree  that  they  may  be  named  devils.  This  we  say 
should  not  be  so ;  for  if  thou  findest  a  man  so  corrupted,  as 
that  he  be  turned  wholly  from  good  to  evil,  thou  canst  not  with 
right  name  him  a  man,  but  an  animal.  If  thou  perceivest  of 
any  man  that  he  be  covetous,  and  a  plunderer,  thou  shalt  not 
call  him  a  man,  but  a  wolf.  And  the  fierce  person  that  is  rest- 
less, thou  shalt  call  a  hound,  not  a  man.  And  the  false,  crafty 
one,  a  fox.  He  that  is  extremely  moody,  and  enraged,  and 
hath  too  great  fury,  thou  shalt  call  a  lion,  not  a  man.  The 
slothful  that  is  too  slow,  thou  shalt  term  an  ass,  more  than  a 

«*  Alfred,  p.  61. 

^  In  Boetius  it  is :  "As  probity  alone  can  ^  raise  any  one 
above  humanity,  it  follows  that  those  whom  wickedness  Uirows 
down  from  the  human  condition,  it  lowers  below  the  merit  of  a 
man.  Therefore  when  you  see  any  one  transformed  by  vices, 
you  cannot  think  him  a  man.  Does  a  violent  plunderer  of 
another's  property  glow  with  avarice  ?  You  may  say  he  b  like 
a  wolf.  Does  a  fierce  and  unquiet  one  exercise  his  tongue  in 
strife?  He  is  to  be  compared  to  a  dog.  Does  a  betrayer  rejoice 
to  have  surprised  by  secret  fraud  ?  He  is  on  a  level  with  foxes. 
Does  he  rage  with  intemperate  anger  ?  Believe  that  he  carries 
the  soul  of  a  lion :"  &c.  &c.  lib.  iv.  pr.  9. 
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man.  The  unseasonably  fearful  person,  who  dreads  more  than 
he  needs,  thou  mayest  call  a  hare,  rather  than  man.  Thou 
mayest  say  of  the  inconstant  and  light  minded,  that  they  are 
more  like  the  winds  or  the  unquiet  fowls,  than  steady  men. 
And  if  thou  perceivest  one  that  pursues  the  lusts  of  his  body 
he  is  most  like  fat  swine,  who  always  desire  to  lay  down  in  foul 
soils,  and  will  not  wash  themselves  in  clear  waters ;  or  if  they 
should,  by  a  rare  chance,  be  swimming  in  them,  they  throw 
themselves  again  on  their  mire,  and  wallow  therein."  ^ 

Alfred  adds  much  of  his  own  to  Boetius's  re- 
marks on  nobility,  as ;  — 

"  Think  now  first  of  noble  birth.     If  any  one  should  glory  On  birth, 
in  this,   how   idle   and  how  fruitless  *  would   that  glory  be ! 
Because  every  one  knows  that  all  men  come  from  one  father 
and  one  mother." 

This  reason  is  the  addition  of  Alfred :  he  also 
inserts  the  following  passages  from  himself:  — 

"  Or  again  of  fame  among  the  multitude,  or  their  praise. 
I  know  that  we  rejoice  at  this ;  although  those  persons  now 
seem  illustrious,  whom  the  people  praise,  yet  they  are  more 
illustripus  and  more  justly  to  be  applauded,  when  they  are 
made  worthy  by  their  virtues  ;  for  no  man  is  so  by  right  from 
any  other  advantage. 

«  Art  thou  more  beautiful  for  other  men's  beauty  ?  A  man 
will  be  full  little  the  better,  because  he  hath  a  good  father,  if 
he  himself  is  but  naught. 

"  Therefore,  I  teach,  that  thou  mayest  rejoice  in  other  men's 
goods,  and  their  nobility ;  for  this  chiefly,  that  thou  art  thereby 
exempt  from  toiling  thy  own  self;  because  every  man's  good 
and  nobility  is  more  in  his  mind  than  in  his  flesh."  «7 

He  now  adds,  paraphrasing  the  words  of 
Boetius*®:  — 

6«  Alfred,  p.  113,  114. 

«7  Alfred,  p.  66,67.  . 

«  Which  are  :  "  If  there  be  any  good  m  nobihty,  1  thmk  it 
is  this  alone,  that  a  necessity  seems  to  be  imposed  on  the  noble, 
that  they  should  not  degenerate  from  the  virtue  of  their  ances- 
tors."    Lib.  iii.  prosa  6. 

VOL.   II.  ^' 
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BOOR       **  Thb  alone  I  yet  know  to  be  good  in  nobility :  that  it  makes 
^-         many  men  ashamed  of  being  worse  than  their  elders  were ;  and 
therefore  they  strive  all  their  power,  that  they  may  become 
better  in  some  habits,  and  may  increase  their  virtues." 

With  the  same  nobleness  of  mind,  he  para- 
phrases and  adds  sentiments  to  the  sixth  metnim 
of  Boetius  ®,  which  would  surprise  us  from  any 
other  king,  than  the  great-minded,  wise,  and  moral 
Alfred— 

"  What!  all  men  had  alike  beginning;  because  they  all  come 
of  one  father  and  one  mother.  They  all  are  yet  bom  alike. 
This  is  no  wonder;  because  God  alone  is  the  father  of  all 
creatures.  He  made  them  all  and  goyems  all.  He  gave  us 
the  sun's  light,  and  the  moon,  and  placed  all  the  stars.  He 
created  men  on  the  earth.  He  has  connected  together  the 
soul  and  the  body  by  his  power,  and  made  ail  men  equally 
noble  in  their  first  nature.  Why  then  do  ye  arrogate  OTcr 
other  men  for  your  birth  without  works  ?  Now  you  can  find 
none  unnoble.  But  all  are  equally  noble,  if  you  will  think  of 
your  beginning  creation,  and  the  Creator,  and  afterwards  of 
your  own  nativity  ^  yet  the  right  nobility  is  in  the  mind.  It  is 
not  in  the  flesh,  as  we  said  before.  But  every  man  that  is  at 
all  subjected  to  his  vices,  forsakes  his  Creator,  and  his  first 
creation,  and  his  nobility ;  and  thence  becomes  more  ignoble 
than  if  he  were  not  nobly  bom."  70 

Alfred  adapts  to  his  own  times  a  passage  of 
Boetius,  which  he  rather  imitates  than  translates, 
and  thereby  gives  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  habits 

^  Boetius  says :  "  All  the  human  race  arises  on  earth  from 
a  like  origin.  There  is  one  father  of  things  :  one  administers 
all  things.  He  gave  the  sun  his  rays,  and  he  gave  the  moon 
her  horns.  He  gave  men  to  the  earth,  and  stars  to  the  sky.  He 
has  inclosed  in  limbs,  souls  derived  from  a  lofty  seat.  Therefore 
a  noble  germ  has  produced  all  mortals.  Why  do  you  boast  of 
your  race  and  ancestors  ?  If  you  look  at  your  beginnings  and 
your  Author,  God,  you  would  perceive  that  no  one  lives  ignobly 
born."     Lib.  iii.  met.  6. 

'0  Alfred,  p.  67. 
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and  pursuits  of  his  day,  with  an  allusion  to  his  own 

sufferings.  — 

''  Dost  thou  then  mean  to  be  covetous  for  money?  Now  thou 
majest  no  how  else  get  it,  except  thou  steal  it,  or  plunder  U^  or 
find  it  hidden,  or  there  increase  thyself  with  it,  where  yon  lessen 
it  to  others. 

"  Wouldest  thou  now  be  foremost  in  dignities  ?  But  if  thou 
wilt  have  tliem,  thou  must  flatter  very  miserably  and  very 
humbly  those  that  may  assist  thee  to  them.  If  thou  wilt  make 
thyself  better  and  worthier  than  many,  then  shalt  thou  let  thy- 
self be  worse  than  some.  How!  is  not  this  then  some  portion 
of  unhappiness,  that  a  man  so  brave  should  cringe  to  those  that 
can  give  it  ? 

"  Desirest  thou  power?  But  thou  shalt  never  obtain  it  free 
from  sorrows  Jr  am  Jbreign  nationsy  and  yet  more  from  thine  otvn 
men  and  kindred. 

"  Yeamest  thou  for  glory  ?  But  thou  canst  never  have  it 
without  vexations ;  for  thou  wilt  always  have  something  con- 
trary and  unpleasing. 

"  Dost  thou  wish  to  enjoy  thine  unrestrained  desires  ?  But 
then  thou  wilt  despise  God's  commandments,  and  thy  wearied 
flesh  will  have  the  command  of  thee;  not  thou  of  that.  How 
can  a  man  become  more  wretched,  than  by  being  subject  to 
his  wearying  flesh,  and  not  to  his  reasonmg  soul  ?  "  ^i 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  thoughts  on  kings, 
in  which  Alfred  largely  adds  to  those  of  Boetius,^^ 

7»  Alfred,  p.  69,  70. 

"2  The  passage  of  Boetius  is :  "  Do  kingdoms  or  the  fami- 
liarity of  kings  make  you  powerful  ?  Why  not  ?  Since  their 
felicity  lasts  perpetually.  But  antiquity  is  full  of  examples, 
the  present  age  is  fuH  of  them,  in  which  the  felicity  of  kings 
has  been  changed  by  calamity.  Oh,  excellent  power !  which 
is  not  found  to  be  sufficiently  efficacious  to  its  own  preservation. 
Y^  if  this  power  of  kingdoms  were  the  author  of  blessedness, 
would  it  not,  if  failing  in  any  part,  lessen  our  felicity  and  intro- 
duce misery.  But  though  human  empire  should  be  widely 
qveady  yet  it  must  abandon  many  natiofw,  aver  whom  every 
king  emnot  reign.  Wherever  the  power  that  makes  us  happy 
ceases,  that  impotence  enters  which  makes  us  miserable. 
Therefore  kings  mart  have  ft  krgef  portion  of  raiiery."  Boe- 
ttm,  lib.  iii.  prosa  5. 

Eg 
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BOOK  They  display  his  feelings  on  kingly  power  used  for 
,  y*.  V  oppression ;  his  magnanimity  in  alluding  to  his  own 
anxieties  and  vicissitudes;  his  estimate  of  sovereign 
greatness ;  his  reasoning  cast,  and  effusion  of  con- 
secutive  thought,  and  his  flowing  style.  — 
On  kings.  <<  Dost  thou  now  think  that  the  friendship  and  society  of  kings, 
and  the  wealth  and  power  which  they  give  to  their  favourites, 
may  make  any  man  happy  or  powerful  ? 

"  Then  answered  I,  and  said,  why  may  they  not  ?  What  is 
in  tliis  present  life  more  pleasant  and  better  than  the  retinue 
of  the  king,  and  to  be  near  him  and  the  wealth  and  power  that 
follow." 

«*  Then  answered  Wisdom,  and  said :  Tell  me,  now,  whether 
thou  ever  heardest,  that  these  things  always  continued  with 
those  who  have  been  before  us ;  or  dost  thou  think  that  any 
may  always  keep  what  they  now  possess  ?  Dost  thou  not  know 
that  all  books  are  full  of  the  examples  of  men  that  lived  before 
us ;  and  every  man  knows,  that  of  those  who  now  are  alive,  the 
power  and  affluence  have  changed  with  many  kings,  till  they 
have  become  poor  again. 

"  Oh,  this  is  a  very  admirable  felicity,  that  neither  may  sup- 
port itself  nor  its  lord,  so  that  he  need  no  more  help,  or  that 
they  be  both  retained ! 

**  How  !  is  your  highest  happiness  the  power  of  kings,  and 
yet,  if  there  be  any  failure  of  his  will  to  any  king,  then  that 
diminishes  his  power  and  increaseth  his  misery !  Hence  this 
your  happiness  will  always  be  in  some  things  unblessed. 

"  But  kings !  though  they  rule  many  nations,  yet  they  rule 
not  all  those  that  they  would  govern ;  and  for  this  they  are  so 
wretched  in  their  minds ;  because  they  have  not  something 
which  they  would  have. 

"  Therefore,  I  know,  that  the  king  who  is  rapacious  hath 
more  misery  than  power."  78 

Alfred  continues  the  theme  with  a  direct  allu- 
sion to  himself:  — 

"  Thus  is  it  said,  formerly,  of  a  king  that  unrightftdly  seized 
his  power.  74     Oh !  what  a  happy  man  was  he,  that  always  had 

73  Alfred,  p.  62,  68. 

7^  The  Latin  original  of  this  part  expresses  "  the  tyrant  who 
had  experienced  this  sort  of  danger,  compared  his  fear  to  the 
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a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  head  from  a  small  thread !  so  C  H  A  P. 
as  to  me  it  always  yet  did,  II* 

**  How !  dost  thou  think  now  that  wealth  and  power  are 
pleasing,  when  they  are  never  without  fear,  and  difficulties, 
and  sorrows  ?  What !  thou  knowest  that  every  king  would  wish 
to  be  without  these,  and  yet  have  power,  if  he  might ;  but  I 
know  that  he  cannot. 

**  This  I  wonder  at ;  why  they  should  glory  in  such  power. 
**  Whether  dost  thou  think  now,  tliat  a  man  who  has  much 
povirer  is  very  happy,  that  always  desires  what  he  may  not 
obtain ;  or  believest  thou  that  he  is  very  happy  that  always 
goes  out  with  a  great  train ;  or,  again,  he  that  dreads  both  tliose 
who  dread  him,  and  those  who  fear  him  not. 

**  Whether  dost  thou  think  that  the  man  has  much  power, 
who  himself  fancies  that  he  has  none,  as  now  many  believe 
that  they  have  none,  except  they  have  many  persons  to 
obey  them. 

**  What  need  we  now  more  speak  of  kings  and  their  fol- 
lowers, except  that  every  wise  man  may  know  that  tliey  be  full 
wretched  and  full  unmighty.  How  can  kings  deny  or  conceaF 
their  unmightiness,  when  they  cannot  display  their  dignity 
without  the  help  of  their  thanes."  '* 

He   enlarges    greatly   on   the   short   metre   of 
Boetius,  on  tyrannical  kings  ^,  and  describes  them 

terror  of  a  sword  hanging  over  his  head.  What  then  is  this 
power  which  cannot  expel  the  gnawings  of  cares,  nor  the  stings 
of  apprehensions?  They  who  wished  tahave  lived  secure  could 
not,  and  yet  boast  of  their  power.  Do  you  think  him  powerful 
who  you  see  wishes  what  he  cannot  effect  ?  Do  you  think  him 
powerful  who  surrounds  his  side  with  a  guard ;  who  himself 
dreads  those  whom  he  terrifies ;  who,  however  powerful  he 
may  seem,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  servants  ?  Why  should 
I  dissert  on  the  companions  of  kings,  when  I  have  shown  their 
own  government  to  be  so  full  of  imbecility."  Boetius,  lib.  iii. 
prosa  5. 

7^  Alfred,  p.  63,  64- 

7«  The  English  of  Boetius  is :  "  If,  from  the  proud  kings 
whom  you  see  sitting  on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  throne, 
splendid  in  their  shining  purple ;  hedged  with  sad  arms; 
threatening  with   their  stern   countenance;    breathless   with. 

E  3 
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B  GO  K  with  the  costume  <rf  hig  own  times,  A  sovereign 
himself,  he  displays  the  superior  nobility  of  his 
mind  in  perceiving  so  impartially,  and  painting  so 
strongly  the  vicious  feelings  of  bad  and  weak- 
minded  rulers. 

"  Hear  now  a  discourse  on  proud  and  unrighteous  kbgs. 
We  see  them  sitting  on  the  highest  high  seats.  TTiey  shine 
in  garments  of  many  kinds,  and  are  with  a  great  company  of 
their  thegns  standing  about  them ;  who  are  adorned  with  belts, 
and  golden-hilted  swords,  and  manifold  warlike  appendages, 
•niey  threaten  all  mankind  with  their  majesty;  and  of  those 
they  goveni,  they  care  neither  for  friend  nor  foe,  no  more 
thim  a  maddened  hound.  They  are  very  incomprehensibly 
puffed  up  m  their  minds  from  their  immoderate  power. 

"But  if  men  should  divest  them  of  their  clothes,  and 
withdraw  from  them  their  retinue  and  their  power,  then 
might  thou  see  that  they  be  very  like  some  of  their  thegns 
that  serve  them,  except  that  they  be  worse.  And  if  it  was 
now  to  happen  to  them  that  their  retinue  was  a  while  taken 
away,  and  their  dress  and  their  power,  they  would  think  that 
they  were  brought  into  a  prison,  or  were  in  bondage; 
because  from  their  excessive  and  unreasonable  apparel  ;^ 
Aeir  sweet^ats,  and  from  the  various  drinks  of'^their  cZ 

?oli^7  '"*"""'  ''^.'^'^''  '"''"'7  ^  «^"ted,  and  would  vej 
powerfuHy  torment  their  minds.  TTien  would  increase  bS 
their  pnde  and  their  mquietude ;  then  would  they  be  ennKred- 

"iZL^toZS^-rte;^-^^^ 

Keir^ruit^^-"^^  P-^e.them;elvest!r3rr;^d' 

poison  on  their  hearte.  Sere  ttbiiH™''^'^  -P**""  '^ 
l«hes  their  minds,  or  grirf  w^^^  ZS."^?  '*"  ^'"" 
hope  tormenu  th;m.  ^enT^ul^T^' •"'  f^f^PP^^g 
•o  many  tyrants,  how  can  he  ^^^s  ^JZ  a7^''  T*  *~" 
a.-3te«  do  what  he  wishes."^  BruTEltT'm'rf  ^""'^ 
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**  I  told  thee  formerly  in  this  same  book,  that  all  creatures 
desire  some  good  from  nature:  but  unrighteous  kings  can 
do  no  good.  Hence  I  said  it  to  thee.  This  is  no  wonder,  be- 
cause they  subject  themselves  to  all  the  vices  that  I  before 
named  to  thee.  Thus  they  are  necessarily  under  the  power  o£ 
these  masters^  whom  at  first  they  might  have  subdued.  And, 
what  is  worse,  they  wiU  not  oppose  these  when  they  might  be- 
gin to  do  it ;  and  thus  cannot  continue  in  the  struggle,  though 
then  they  would  have  had  n9  guilt."  '^ 

The  warmth  of  feeling,  and  voluntary  additions 
and  amplifications  here  exhibited  by  Alfred,  on 
this  delicate  subject,  in  which  he  was  so  per- 
sonally involved,  tempt  one  to  recollect  his  owa 
faults  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  and  to  believe 
that  he  is  describing,  with  a  generous  self-re- 
proach, some  of  his  own  former  tendencies  and 
imperfections,  and  some  of  the  effects  of  his  ow» 
humiliations. 

The  freedom  which  Alfred  has  taken  in  adding 

to  his  author  what  he  pleases ;  in  substituting  opi« 

nions  and  reasoning  of  his  own  instead  of  those  he 

found ;    and   of  enlarging  upon  the  topics  that 

pleased  him,  makes  this  work  a  record  of  the  king's 

own  feelings.    Hence  many  parts  in  which  the  king 

paraphrases  his  original  become  interesting  to  us 

as  evidences  of  his  own  sentiments,  although  the 

substance  of  them  be  found  in  Boetius.     One  of 

these  is  the  conversation  on  adversity.     Alfred  had 

become    well    acquainted    with    this  unwelcome^ 

visitor,  and  he  repeats,  enlarges,  and  sometimes 

alters  what  Boetius  had  said  upon  it  sufficiently  to 

show  that  he  has  given  us  the  effusions  of  his  own 

heart  and  mind  upon  the  subject.  From  a  king  who 

^d  not  write,  like  Seneca,  in  the  ftdl  enjoyment  of 

every  luxury,  which  he  never  lessened ;  but  who 

77  Alfred,  p.  110,  111. 
E  4 
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BOOK  formed  and  penned  his  thoughts  amid  vicissitudes, 
.  ,-^\  M  difficulties,  privations  and  dangers  that  would  have 
overwhelmed  most  other  men,  a  statement  of  the 
uses  of  adversity  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  its 
sincerity,  as  well  as  its  practical  wisdom.  Nor  are 
the  ease  and  breaks  of  the  dialogue,  and  flow  of 
style,  less  remarkable  than  tlie  justness  of  tlie 
feeling,  in  the  following  passages  ^^ :  — 

On  the  <<  <  Dost  thou  now  understand  whither   this  discourse  will 

55°^** o^   lead  us? 

adversity.         ,, ,  ^^jj  ^^  whither  it  will. 

"  *  I  would  say,  that  every  fortune  is  good ;  whether  men 
think  it  good,  or  whether  they  think  it  evil. 

<<  *  I  imagine  it  may  easily  be  so,  though  we  should  at  times 
think  otherwise. 

"  *  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  fortune  is  good  in  those 
things  that  be  right  and  useful;  for  this  reason,  every  for- 
tune, whether  it  be  pleasant,  or  whether  it  be  unpleasant, 
Cometh  to  the  good  for  the  purpose  that  it  may  do  one  of 
two  things :  either  it  urges  them  to  this,  that  they  should  act 
better  than  they  did  before,  or  it  rewards  them  for  what  they 
have  done  well  before.  And  again,  every  fortune  of  those 
things  that  come  to  evil  men,  cometh  for  these  two  purposes, 
whether  it  be  severe,  or  whether  it  be  pleasant ;  if  severe  for- 
tune cometh  to  evil  men,  it  comes  as  a  retribution  for  their 
evils,  or  for  correction,  and  to  teach  them  that  they  do  not  act 
so  again.* 

**  Then  I  began  to  wonder,  and  said  — 

'<  '  Is  it  from  inwardly  right  observation  that  thou  explainest 
this  so  ?' 

'^  <  It  is  as  thou  sayest.  But  I  would,  if  thou  art  willing, 
that  we  turn  a  little  while  to  the  popular  discourse  on  this  sub- 
ject, lest  they  should  say  that  we  are  talking  above  man's  un- 
derstanding.* 

"  *  Speak  as  you  wish.' 

''  '  Dost  thou  suppose  that  that  is  not  good  which  is 
useful  ?' 


^^  To  see  how  much  Alfred  has  added  of  his  own,  both  of 
dialogue  and  sentiment,  on  this  part,  the  reader  may  compare 
Boetius,  lib.  iv.  prosa  7. 
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*'  *•  I  suppose  that  it  is  good.*  q 

"  *  Then  every  fortune  is  useful  that  happens  to  thee.     It 
either  teaches,  or  it  punishes.' 
"  «  This  is  true.' 

"  '  Adverse  fortune  is  a  good  to  those  who  strive  against  vices, 
and  inciineth  them  to  good.' 
"  *  I  cannot  contradict  this.' 

'^ '  What  dost  thou  suppose  of  that   good   fortune  which 
comes  often  to  good  men  in  this  world  so  as  to  be  a  foretoken 
of  eternal  blessings  ?    Whether  can  people  say  of  this  that  it  is 
evil  fortune? 
<*  Then  I  bmiled,  and  said  — 

"  ^  No  man  would  say  that,  but  would  declare  that  it  is  very 
good.     So  also  it  would  be.' 

'<  *  What  thinkest  thou  of  that  invisible  fortune  that  often 
threatens  the  evil  to  punish  them  ?  Whether  would  this  folk 
suppose  that  that  was  good  fortune  ?' 

'^ '  They  would  not  suppose  that  it  was  good,  but  would  think 
that  it  was  very  miserable.' 

'*  '  LfCt  us  then  pause,  that  we  may  not  think  so  as  the  people 
think ;  if  we  should  think  on  this  as  the  people  suppose,  then 
we  should  lose  all  reason  and  all  rightwiseness.' 
«  i  Why  should  we  lose  these  ever  the  more  ?' 
*'  *'  Because  the  populace  say  that   every  severe   ^nd  un- 
pleasant fortune  is  an  evil.     But  we  should  not  believe  this ; 
because  that  every  fortune  is  good,  as  we  before  mentioned, 
whether  it  be  severe,  or  whether  it  be  pleasant.' 
'<  Then  I  was  afraid,  and  said  — 

"  *  That  is  true  which  thou  sayest.  Yet,  I  know  not  how  I 
dare  to  mention  it  to  foolish  men,  because  no  foolish  man  can 
believe  it.' 
<«  Then  Wisdom  severely  opposed,  and  said  — 
^'  *'  For  this  reason  no  wise  man  should  tremble  or  lament 
at  what  may  happen  to  him  in  this  way,  whether  severe  or 
agreeable  fortune  comes  to  him,  no  more  than  a  brave  vassal 
should  lament  about  how  often  he  must  fight.  Nor  will  his 
praise  be  less.-  But  the  hope  is  that  it  will  be  greater.  So 
also  will  the  meed  of  the  wise  be  greater,  the  more  angry 
and  severer  fortune  that  befalls  him.  No  wise  man  should  de- 
sire a  soft  life,  if  he  careth  for  any  virtues  or  any  worship  here 
from  the  world,  or  for  eternal  life  after  this  world.  But  every 
wise  man  should  struggle  both  against  hard  fortime  and 
against  a  pleasant  one :    lest    he  should   presume  upon   his 
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BOOK  S^^^  fortune,  ordespaii^of  his  bad  one.  But  it  is  needful  to  him 
V.         that  he  should  find  out  the  middle  way  between  severe  and 

*^  •■  '  "  -  ^  agreeable  fortune,  that  he  may  not  desire  a  more  pleasant  one, 
nor  more  enjoyment  than  will  be  suitable  to  him ;  nor  again,  a 
severer  fortune ;  for  this  reason,  that  he  may  not  suffer  any 
thing  unbecoming.  But  it  is  in  their  own  power  which  of  these 
they  should  choose.  If  then  they  will  find  out  this  middle 
path,  then  shaU  they  themsdves  moderate  their  good  fortune, 
and  their  enjoyments.  Then  will  God  mitigate  to  tliem  all 
severe  fortune,  both  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come, 
so  as  that  they  may  bear  it."  ^^ 

Alfred  now  omits  all  the  seventh  metre  of 
Boetius  but  the  last  three  verses  and  a  half* ; 
and  these  he  enlarges  upon  into  this  animated 
exhortation,  which  obviously  issues  from  his 
heart :  — 

"  Vi^ell !  O  wise  men !  Well !  Go  all  into  the  way  which  the 
illustrious  examples  of  those  good  men,  and  those  worthy 
heroes  that  were  before  you,  lead  you.  Oh!  ye  slothful  and 
idle  loiterers,  why  will  ye  be  so  unprofitable  and  so  enervated? 
Why  will  ye  not  ask  after  the  wise  and  the  worthy ;  such  as 
they  were  that  lived  before  you  ?  and  why  will  ye  not  then, 
after  you  have  inquired  into  their  customs,  listen  to  them  the 
most  earnestly  you  may  ?  For  they  struggled  after  worship  in 
this  world,  and  toiled  for  a  good  fame  by  good  works,  and 
wrougiit  a  good  example  for  those  that  should  be  after  them. 
Hence  they  dwell  now  above  the  stars  in  everlasting  blessed- 
ness for  their  good  works."  •* 

After  a  discussion  that  the  five  most  desired 
things  of  human  life  are,  wealth,  power,  wor- 
ship, fame,  and  pleasure ;  and  that  all  these  fail 
to  give  true  happiness,  their  conversation  turns 
upon   what  is   the   supreme  good  in  which  this 

79  Alfred,  136—138. 

^  There  are  in  Boetius :  <<  Go  now,  ye  brave !  where  the 
lofty  way  of  a  great  example  leads  you.  Why  should  you, 
inert,  uncover  your  backs?  The  earth,  when  conquered, 
gives  us  the  stars.**    Lib.  iv.  met.  7. 

81  Alfred,  p.  138. 
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can  be  obtained.     All  this  part  is  translated  by  chap. 
Alfred  with  the   same   spirit  and  freedom,    and  .  ^  ; 
vivacity  of  dialogue,    of  which  we  have  already 
given. specimens.     Alfred,  at  length,  adds  of  his 
own:  — 

**  That,  methinketh,  would  be  the  true  and  perfect  fellcitj, 
that  would  give  to  its  followers  permanent  affluence  and  eternal 
power,  and  perpetuaJ  rererence,  and  everlasting  fame,  and 
fulness  of  joy ;"  — 

and  asks  Wisdom  to  inform  him  where  this  is  to  be 
found;  who,  reminding  him  that  Plato  advised  us 
to  implore  the  Divine  help  in  small  things  as  well 
as  in  great,  proceeds  to  utter  that  noble  address  to 
the  Deity,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  so  finely  trans- 
lated the  beginning  and  the  conclusion  into  those 
beautiful  lines  already  cited. 

Parts  of  this  address  are  very  fine  in  Boetius, 
but  the  whole  is  finer  in  Alfi-ed ;  for  it  is  made 
more  natural,  more  flowing  from  the  heart,  and 
more  expanded,  both  in  the  feeling  and  the  illus- 
trations. It  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Alfred's  lofty 
and  enlarged,  and  even  philosophical  theism  —  the 
best  foundation,  and  most  attractive  support  of 
Christianity.  He  mingles  with  his  devotion  all  the 
natural  phUosophy  he  possessed.  Our  ancient  king 
has  added  to  it  so  much  of  his  own  as  to  make  it 
almost  his  original  composition. 

The  extent  of  his  additions  will  be  perceived 
when  the  reader  is  told  that  the  passage  occupies 
28  lines  in  Boetius  ®^  and  131  in  Alfred.  — • 

*»  That  the  reader  may  perceive  what  m  Alfred's  own,  we 
shall  add  a  version  of  his  original.  It  begins,  «  O  Thou,  who 
govemest  the  world  with  continual  reason  1  Author  of  the 
earth  and  heaven!  who  commandest  time  to  move  from  eternity, 
and,  stable  and  enduring  thyself,  givest  all  things  to  be  moved  i 
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"  O  Lord !     How    great  and  how    wonderful    art  thou  1 
Thou !   that  all  thy  creatures,  visible  and  also  invisible,  hast 
wonderfully   made,  and  wisely  dost  govern.     Thou !  who  the 
ph^oso-       courses  of  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end, 
phical  ad-    hast  established  in  such  order,  that  from  Thee  they  all  proceed, 
dress  to       and  to  Thee  return.     Thou !  that  all  moving  creatures  stirrest 
the  Ddty.    jQ  jjjy  ^jj j^  while  thou  Thyself  remainest  ever  tranquil  and  un- 
changeable.   Hence  none  exists  mightier  than  Thou  art;  none 
like  Thee.      No  necessity  has  taught  Thee  to  make  what  thou 
hast  made ;  but,  of  Thine  own  will,  and  by  Thy  own  power, 
Thou  has  created  all   things.      Yet  Thou  hast  no  need  of 
any. 

"  Most  wonderful  is  the  nature  of  Thy  goodness,  for  it  is  all 
one,  Thou  and  Thy  goodness.  Good  comes  not  from  without 
to  Thee  ;  but  it  is  Thine  own,  and  all  that  we  have  of  good  in 
this  world,  and  that  is  coming  to  us  from  without,  proceeds 
from  Thee.     Thou  hast  no  envy  towards  any  thing. 

«  None,  therefore®,  is  more  skilful  than  Thou  art.  No 
one  is  like  Thee ;  because  Thou  hast  conceived  and  made  all 
good  from  thine  own  thought.  No  man  has  given  Thee  a 
pattern ;  for  none  of  these  things  existed  before  Thee  to 
create  any  thing  or  not.  But  Thou  hast  created  all  things 
very  good  and  very  fair ;  and  Thou  Thyself  art  tlie  highest 
and  the  fairest  good. 

'^  As  Thou  Thyself  didst  conceive,  so  hast  Thou  made  this 
world ;  and  Thou  rulest  it  as  Thou  dost  will ;  and  Thou  dis- 
tributest  Thyself  all  good  as  Thou  pleasest.  Thou  hast  made 
all  creatures  alike,  or  in  some  things  unlike,  but  Thou  hast 
named  them  with  one  name.  Thou  hast  named  them  collect- 
ively, and  called  them  the  World.  Yet  this  single  name  Thou 
hast  divided  into  four  elements.^     One  of  these  is  Earth ; 

Whom  external  causes  have  not  impelled  to  form  the  work  of 
flowing  matter,  but  the  innate  form  of  the  supreme  good,  void 
of  all  envy."     Boet.  lib.  iii.  met.  9. 

®  Boetius  proceeds :  ^  Thou  leadest  all  things  by  thy  supe* 
rior  example.  Fairest  of  all  thyself!  Thou  bearest  the  fair 
world  in  thy  mind,  forming  it  in  a  resembling  image,  and  com- 
manding the  perfect  to  have  perfect  parts.    Lib.  iii.  met.  9. 

^  <<  Thou  bindest  the  elements  by  numbers,  that  cold  may 
suit  with  flame,  and  the  dry  with  the  liquid,  lest  the  purer  fire 
should  fly  off,  or  their  weight  lead  the  earth  to  be  submerged. 
Thou  connecting  the  middle  soul  that  moves  all  things  of 
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another.  Water;  the  third,  Air;  the  fourth.  Fire.  To  each  of  C 
these  Thou  hast  established  his  own  separate  position;  yet 
each  is  classed  with  the  other ;  and  so  harmoniously  bound  by 
Thy  comoaandment,  that  none  of  them  intrudes  on  the  limits  of 
the  other.  The  cold  striveth  with  the  heat,  and  the  wet  with 
the  dry.  The  nature  of  the  earth  and  water  is  to  be  cold.  The 
earth  is  dry  and  cold ;  the  water  wet  and  cold.  The  air  then 
is  called  either  cold,  or  wet,  or  warm ;  nor  is  this  a  wonder, 
because  it  is  made  in  the  middle  between  the  dry  and  the  cold 
earth,  and  the  hot  fire.  The  fire  is  the  uppermost  of  all  this 
world's  creations. 

*'  Wonder-like  is  Thy  plan,  which  Thou  hast  executed, 
both  that  created  things  should  have  limits  between  them,  and 
be  also  intermingled ;  the  dry  and  cold  earth  under  the  cold 
and  wet  water,  so  that  the  soft  and  flowing  water  should  have  a 
floor  on  the  firm  earth,  because  it  cannot  of  itself  stand.  But 
the  earth  preserves  it,  and  absorbs  a  portion,  and  by  thus  im- 
bibing it  the  ground  is  watered  till  it  grows  and  blossoms,  and 
brings  forth  fruits.  But  if  the  water  did  not  thus  moisten  it, 
the  earth  would  be  dried  up  and  driven  away  by  the  wind  like 
dust  and  ashes. 

"  Nor  could  any  living  creature  enjoy  the  earth,  or  the 
water,  or  any  earthly  thing,  for  the  cold,  if  Thou  didst  not  a 
little  intermix  it  with  fire.  Wonderful  the  skill  with  which 
Thou  hast  created  that  the  fire  should  not  bum  the  water  and 
the  earth.  It  is  now  mingled  with  both.  Nor,  again,  can  the 
water  and  the  earth  entirely  extinguish  the  fire.  The  water's 
own  country  is  on  the  earth,  and  also  in  the  air,  and  again, 
above  the  sky  :  but  the  fire's  own  place  is  over  all  the  visible 
creatures  of  the  world ;  and  though  it  is  mingled  with  all  the 
elements,  yet  it  cannot  entirely  overcome  any  of  them ;  because 
it  has  not  the  leave  of  the  Almighty. 

"  The  earth,  then,  is  heavier  and  thicker  than  the  other  ele- 
mente,  because  it  is  lower  than  any  other  except  the  sky. 
Hence  the  sky  is  every  day  on  its  exterior ;  yet  it  no  where 
more  approaches  it,  but  in  every  place  it  is  equally  nigh  both 
above  and  below. 

"  Each  of  the  elements  that  we  formerly  spoke  about  has 

threefold  nature,  resolvest  it  through  consonant  members. 
When  divided,  it  assembles  motion  into  two  orbs,  goes  on  to 
return  into  itself,  circles  round  the  profound  mind,  and  turns 
heaven  with  a  similar  impress."     Boetius,  ibid. 
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K  iU  own  station  apart,  and  though  each  i»  mingM  v4Ui  the 
other,  so  that  none  of  them  can  exist  without  the  other,  yet 
they  are  not  perceptible  within  the  rest.  Thus  water  uid 
earth  are  very  difficult  to  be  seen,  or  to  be  comprehended  by 
unwise  men,  in  fire,  and  yet  they  are  therewith  commingled.* 
So  is  also  the  fire  in  stones  and  water  very  difficult  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  but  it  is  there. 

**  Thou  bindest  fire  with  very  indissoloble  chains,  that  it 
may  not  go  to  its  own  station,  which  is  the  mightiest  fire  that 
exists  above  us,  lest  it  should  abandon  the  earth,  and  all  other 
creatures  should  be  destroyed  from  extreme  cold  in  case  it 
should  wholly  depart* 

**  Thou  hast  most  wonderfully  and  firmly  established  the 
earth,  so  that  it  halts  on  no  side,  and  no  earthly  thing  falls 
from  it ;  but  all  earth-like  things  it  holds,  that  they  cannot 
leave  it.  Nor  is  it  easier  to  them  to  fall  off  downwards  than 
upwards. 

<<  Thou  also  stirrest  the  threefold  soul  in  accordant  Imbs, 
so  that  there  is  no  less  of  that  soul  in  the  least  finger  than  in 
all  the  body.  By  this  I  know  that  the  soul  is  threefold,  be- 
cause foreign  writers  say  that  it  hath  three  natures.  One  of 
these  natures,  is  that  it  desires ;  another,  that  it  becomes  angry ; 
the  third,  that  it  is  rational.  Two  of  these  natures  animals 
possess  the  same  as  men :  one  is  desire,  the  other  is  anger. 
But  man  alone  has  reason,  no  other  creature  has  it.  Hence 
he  hath  excelled  all  earthly  creatures  in  thought  and  under- 
stttiding ;  because  reason  shall  govern  both  desire  aaftd  wrath. 
It  is  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  the  soul. 

"  Thou  hast  so  made  the  soul  that  she  should  always  revolve 
upon  herself  as  all  this  sky  tumeth,  or  as  a  wheel  rolls  round, 
inquinng  about  her  Creator  or  herself,  or  about  the  creatures 
on  the  earth.  When  she  inquireth  about  her  Creator  she  rises 
above  herself;  when  she  searches  into  herself,  tlien  she  is  with- 
in herself;  and  she  becomes  below  herself  when  the  loves 
earthly  things,  and  wonders  at  them. 

"  Thou,  O  Lord  !  wih  grant  the  soul  a  dweUmg  in  the 
heavens  ^,  and  wilt  endow  it  there  with  worthy  gifts,  to  every 
cme  according  to  their  deserts.     Thou  wilt  make  it  to  shine 

^  Boetius  adds :  <'  Thou  with  like  causes  convej^^esi  souls 
and  inferior  life,  and  adapting  the  sublime  beings  to  lighter 
chariots,  thou  sowest  them  m  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  by  a 
benign  law  maketh  them,  converging,  to  be  brought  back  to 
thee  like  the  flame  of  a  torch."     BoeU  lib.  iii.  met.  9. 

18 
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very  brigiit,  and  yet  with  brightness  very  various ;  some  more  CHAP, 
splendidly,  some  less  bright,  as  the  stars  are,  each  according         n. 
to  his  earning.  —*  ^  ^" 

*^  Thou,  O  Lord  !  gatherest  the  heaven-like  souls,  and  the 
earth-like  bodies ;  and  Thou  minglest  them  in  this  world  so 
that  they  come  hither  from  Thee,  and  to  Thee  again  from 
hence  aspire.  Thou  hast  filled  the  earth  with  animals  ot 
various  kinds,  and  then  sowed  it  with  different  seeds  of  trees 
and  herbs. 

"  Grant  now,  O  Lord  ^,  to  our  minds  that  they  may  ascend 
to  Thee  from  the  difficulties  of  this  world;  that  from  the 
occupations  here  they  may  come  to  Thee.  With  the  opened 
eyes  of  our  mind  may  we  behold  the  noble  fountain  of  all 
good!  Thou  art  this.  Give  us  then  a  healthy  sight  to  our  un- 
derstanding, that  we  may  fasten  it  upon  Thee.  Drive  away  this 
mist  that  now  hangs  before  our  mental  vision,  and  enlighten 
our  eyes  with  Thy  light.  For  Thou  art  the  brightness  of  the 
true  light.  Thou  art  the  soft  rest  of  the  just.  Thou  causest 
them  to  see  it.  Thou  art  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  their 
end.  Thou  supportest  all  things  without  fatigue.  Thou  art^ 
the  path  and  the  leader,  and  the  place  to  which  the  path  con- 
ducts us.     All  men  tend  to  Thee."  ^ 

One  of  the  most  curious  part  of  Alfred's  Boe-  Alfred*! 
tius  is  his  metaphysical  reasoning.  Scs/^^^" 

When  he  comes  to  the  fifth  book,  he  leaves  off 
translating  his  author,  and  indulges  his  own  medi- 
tations on  chance,  free  will,  the  Divine  prescience, 
providence,  the  perceptions  of  animals ;  on  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  human  reason  and  the  understand- 
ing of  angels ;  and  on  the  Divine  nature. 

^  This,  which  is  the  best  part  of  the  metrum  of  Boetius,  is 
literally  thus :  "  Grant  my  mind,  O  Father  !  to  ascend  to  thine' 
august  seat.  Grant  it  to  survey  the  source  of  good ;  grant  it, 
with  the  attained  light,  to  fix  the  visible  eyes  of  its  intellect  on 
thee.  Cast  off  the  clouds  and  weight  of  this  terrestrial  mass, 
uid  shine  on  it  in  thy  splendor;  for  Thou  art  serenity ;  thou  art 
rest  to  the  pious.  To  behold  thee  is  our  end,  O  origin,  sup- 
porter, leader,  path,  and  termination !"     Ibid. 

^  Alfred,  p.  77 — 80.  May  we  not  say,  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  Alfred  has  improved  upon  his  original  ? 
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That  an  Anglo-Saxon,  when  his  whole  nation 
was  so  illiterate,  and  both  public  and  private 
affairs  so  disturbed,  should  attend  at  all  to  meta- 
physical studies  is  extraordinary ;  but  that  Alfred, 
the  king  whose  life  was  so  embaiTassed  by  disease 
and  warlike  tumult,  should  have  had  either  leisure 
or  inclination  to  cultivate  them,  and  should  have 
reasoned  upon  them  with  so  much  concise  good 
sense  as  the  following  extracts  will  show  that  he 
did,  is  not  the  least  surprising  circumstance  in  his 
character.  But  a  sagacious  judgment  attended 
him  in  every  thing  that  he  attempted. 

How  clearly  has  Alfred  apprehended,  and  with 
what  congenial  enlargement  and  philosophy  of 
mind  has  he  in  his  own  way  stated  and  condensed 
the  reasoning,  more  diffused  and  not  so  clear,  of 
Boetius,  on  chance.  The  sentence  in  italics  is 
rather  implied  than  expressed,  in  Boetius.^  — 

On  chance.  "  '  It  is  nought  when  men  say  that  any  thing  happens  by 
chance,  because  every  thing  comes  Jrom  some  other  things  or 
causesy  therefore  it  has  not  happened  from  chance ;  but  if  it 
came  not  from  any  thing,  then  it  would  have  occurred  from 
chance/ 

"  *  Then,'  said  I,  '  whence  first  came  the  name?'  Then, 
quoth  he,  '  My  darling,  Aristotle  mentioned  it  in  the  book 
Uiat  is  called  Fisica.'  Then  said  I,  *•  how  does  he  explain  it?" 
He  answered,  '  Men  said  formerly,  when  any  thing  happened 
to  them  unexpectedly,  that  this  was  by  chance.  As  if  any  one 
should  now  dig  the  earth,  and  find  there  a  treasure  of  gold, 
and  should  then  say  that  this  happened  by  chance.  But  yet, 
I  know  that  if  the  digger  had  not  dug  into  the  earth,  and  no 
man  before  had  hidden  the  gold  there,  he  would  by  no  means 
have  found  it.     Therefore  it  was  not  found  by  chance.'  "  * 

Could  any  reasoner  have  put  this  philosophical 
doctrine  more  correctly  or  concisely  ? 

88  See  Boet.  lib.  v.  prosa.  1.  ^  Alfred,  p.  139. 
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In  the  fifth  book,  we  have  Alfred's  thoughts  on  C  H  A  P« 
the  Kberty  of  human  actions*  They  are  founded  .  ^^'  j 
on  the  suggestions  of  Boetius*^;  but  he  not  only 
sdects  from  his  original  what  he  liked  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  compressed  what  he  found  difiiised,  into 
a  small  and  expressive  compass,  but  he  states  it  so 
much  in  his  own  manner,  as  to  show  that  he  had 
well  considered  the  subject,  and  has  given  us  his 
genuine  sentiments  upon  it  — 

"  I  would  ask  thee,  whether  we  have  any  freedom  or  any  On  the 
power,  what  we  should  do,  or  what  we  should  not  do  ?  or  does  2f*^^ 
the  Divine  preordination  or  fate  compel  us  to  that  which  we 
wish? 

**  Then,  said  he,  *  We  have  much  power,  Hiere  is  no 
rational  creature  which  has  not  freedom.  He  that  hath  reason 
may  judge  and  discriminate  what  he  should  will,  and  what  he 
should  shun ;  and  every  man  hath  this  freedom,  that  he  knows 
what  he  should  will  and  what  he  should  not  will.  All  rational 
creatures  have  a  like  freedom.  Angels  have  right  judg- 
ments, and  good  will,  and  all  that  they  desire  they 'obtain 
very  easily,  because  they  wish  nothing  wrong.  But  no  creature 
hath  freedom  and  reason,  except  angels  and  men.  Men  have 
always  freedom ;  and  the  more  of  it  as  they  lead  their  minds 
towards  divine  things.  But  they  have  less  fVeedom  when  they 
incline  their  minds  near  to  this  world's  wealth  and  honours. 
They  have  no  freedom,  when  they  themselves  subject  their 
own  wills  to  the  vices ;  but,  so  soon  as  they  turn  away  their 
mind  from  good,  they  are  blinded  with  unwiseness.'  "  ^^ 

All  the  good  sense  of  this  much-agitated  dis* 
cussion  seems  to  be  condensed  in  these  clear  and 
forcible  passages. 

Alfred,  instead  of  translating  the  subsequent 
observations  of  Boetius,  has  inserted  the  following 
questions,  and  their  answers  from  his  own  mind. 
The  answer  contains  an  illustration,  that  strongly 
shows  his  own  high-mindedness  as  a  king,  in  loving 
to  have  free  men  in  his  court  — 

»  In  his  fifth  book.  •*  Alfred,  p.  140. 
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**  I  said,  *  I  am  MNiiedines  very  much  disturbed.'  Qiialh  he, 
*  At  what  ?*    I  answered : 

'*  It  is  at  this  which  thou  sayest,  that  God  gives  to  every  one 
fireedom  to  do  evil,  as  well  as  good^  whichsoever  he  wHl ;  snd 
diott  sayest  also,  that  God  Icnoweth  ev«ry  thing  before  it  hap* 
fiasa;  and  thou  also  sayesi,  tet  nothing  happens,  but  thtt 
God  wiUsy  or  consents  to  it :  and  thou  sayest  that  it  shall  all  go 
as  he  has  appointed*  Now,  I  wonder  at  this :  why  he  should 
consent  that  evil  men  should  have  freedom  that  they  may  do 
evil,  as  well  as  good,  whidisoever  they  wiU,  when  he  laiew 
before  that  they  would  do  evil. 

**  Then  quolJi  he,  '  I  may  very  easily  answer  thee  this  re- 
mark. How  would  it  now  look  to  you,  if  there  were  any  very 
powerful  king,  and  he  had  no  freemen  in  all  his  kingdom,  but 
that  all  were  slaves  ?'  ' 

**  Hien  said  I,  '  It  would  not  be  thought  by  me  right,  nor 
also  reasonable,  if  servile  men  only  should  attend  upon  him.* 

**  Hien  quoth  he,  '  It  would  be  more  unnatural,  if  God,  in 
all  his  kingdom,  had  no  free  creature  under  his  power.  Tliere- 
lore  he  made  two  rational  creatures  free ;  angels  and  men.  He 
gave  them  the  great  gift  of  freedom.  Hence  they  could  do 
evil  as  well  as  good,  whichsoever  they  would.  He  gave  this 
very  fixed  gifl»  and  a  very  fixed  law  with  that  gift  to  everj 
man  unto  his  end,  The  freedom  is,  that  man  may  do  what  he 
will;  and  the  law  is,  that  he  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  future  one ;  good  or 
evii»  whichsoever  he  doeth.  Men  may  obtain  through  this 
freedom  whatsoever  they  will ;  but  they  cannot  escape  death, 
though  they  may  by  good  conduct  hinder  it,  so  that  it  shall 
come  later*  Indeed,  they  may  defer  it  to  old  age,  if  they  do 
not  want  good  wiU  for  good  works.' 
**  Then  said  I,  *  Thou  hast  well  removed  that  doubt*' "  ^ 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  proposed,  shows 
that  Alfred  was  the  true  king  of  an  English  peo- 
ple. He  felt  from  his  own  great  heart,  that  the 
Divine  Sovereign  must  prefer  to  govern  freemen 
rather  than  slaves ;  because  such  were  his  own 
sentiments  as  a  king.  The  force  of  his  answer 
rested  on  this  noble  feeling.    If  it  be  derogatory  to 

^  Alfred,  p.  1*1, 142. 
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the  dignity  at  an  earthly  monarch,  to  have  only  CHAP. 
slaves  for  his  subjects,  how  much  more  unnatural  v^J[L 
would  it  be,  that  the  King  of  kings  should  have  no 
creatures  with  free  will. 

The  following  passages  on  the  same  metaphy- 
sical  subject  are  also  Alfred's  own  compositions, 
which  he  inserts  instead  of  the  reasoning  of  Boe- 
tius.  They  obviously  express  his  own  feelings,  and 
investigations,  and  the  arguments  by  which  his 
doubts  were  satisfied.  — 

*'  But  I  am  yet  grieved  with  much  more  trouble,  even  to  On  the  Di- 
tftdness.  vine  Pro- 

«  What  is  thy  grief  about  ?  vidence. 

^  It  is  about*  the  Divine  Providence.  Because  we  heard  it, 
some  while  since,  said,  that  all  shall  happen  as  God,  at  the 
beginning,  had  appointed,  and  that  no  man  can  change  it. 
Now  methinketh,  diat  he  errs,  when  he  honoureth  the  good, 
and  also  when  he  punishes  the  evil ;  if  it  be  true,  that  it  was 
80  shaped  by  him,  that  they  cannot  do  otherwise.  We  labour 
unnecessarily  when  we  pray,  and  when  we  fast,  or  give  alms ; 
if  we  have  no  more  merit  from  it,  than  those  that  in  all  things 
proceed  according  to  their  own  will,  and  run  after  their  bodily 
pleasures.** 

The  answer  begins  by  a  reference  to  Cicero, 
whom  Boetius  had  cited  for  the  argument,  for 
which  Alfred  had  substituted  his  own  difficulty. 
But  he  deviates  immediately  into  reasoning  of  Ws 
own. 

"  I  tell  thee,  if  this  be  true,  we  ought  to  say,  that  it  was  an 
unnecessary  commandment  in  the  divine  books,  that  God  should 
order  man  to  forsake  evil  and  do  good :  and,  again,  the  saying 
which  he  expressed,  that  the  more  a  man  laboureth  the  greater 
reward  he  shall  receive.  I  wonder  why  thou  hast  forgotten 
all  that  we  spoke  about  before.  We  said  before,  that  the  Di^ 
vme  Providence  wrought  every  good  and  no  evil,  nor  appoint* 
ed  any  to  be  made,  nor  ever  made  any ;  but  that  indeed  we 
are  directed  to  good. 

**  It  is  thought  evil  by  common  people  that  He  should  avenge 
or  punish  any  one  for  lus  evil. 
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BOOK  "  But !  did  we  not  also  say  in  this  same  book,  that  God  bad 
appointed  freedom  to  be  given  to  men,  and  made  them  free ; 
and  that  if  they  held  this  freedom  well,  he  would  greatly  dig- 
nify them  with  everlasting  power ;  and  that  if  they  injured  this 
freedom,  that  he  would  then  punish  them  with  death  ? 

**'He  has  appointed,  that  if  they  sin  in  any  thing  against  this 
freedom,  they  shall,  by  penitence,  compensate  for  it,  to  reco- 
ver that  freedom ;  and  if  any  of  them  will  be  so  hard-hearted, 
that  he  will  do  no  repentance,  that  he  shall  then  have  a  just 
punishment. 

**  He  has  appointed  all  creatures  to  be  servants,  except  an- 
gels and  men,  and  hence  they  are  the  servants  of  these  other 
creatures.  They  have  their  ministerial  duties  till  domes^y. 
But  men  and  angels,  they  are  free.  He  dispenses  with  their 
servitude. 

"  What!  can  men  say,  that  the  Divine  IVovidence  has  ap- 
pointed this,  that  they  should  not  fulfil  these  duties,  or  how? 
May  they  neglect  them ;  that  they  may  not  do  good  ?  Now 
it  is  written  that  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  works.  Why  then  should  any  man  be  idle,  that  he  work 
not? —    . 

"  Then  said  I,  '  It  is  obvious  enough  to  me,  that  God  knew 
it  all  before,  both  good  and  evil,  before  it  happened.  But  I 
know  not,  whether  that  shall  all  happen  unchangeably,  which 
he  knows  and  has  appointed. 

"  *  Then,*  quoth  he,  «  There  is  no  need  that  all  should 
HAPPEN  UNCHANGEABLY :  though  some  of  it  shall  happen  un- 
changeably. This  will  be  that,  which  will  be  best  for  our 
necessities  ;  and  that  will  be  his  will.  But  there  are  some  so 
instructed  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  this,  and  though  ite 
being  done  would  neither  injure,  nor  benefit,  nor  be  any  harm, 
yet  it  wiU  not  be  done.' 

"  *  Thmk  now,  by  thyself,  whether  thou  hast  appointed  any 
thing  so  firmly,  that  thou  thinkest  that  it  shall  never  be  chang- 
ed by  thy  will,  nor  that  thou  canst  be  without  it :  or  whether 
thou  again  art  so  divided  in  opinion,  on  any  thought,  whether 
it  shall  happen  to  help  thee,  or  whether  it  shall  not.  Manj 
are  the  things  which  God  knows  before  they  happen ;  and  he 
knows  also  whether  it  will  hurt  his  creatures  that  they  should 
happen.  But  he  knows  not  this  for  the  purpose  of  willing  that 
they  should  happen,  but  that  he  may  take  previous  care  that 
they  should  not  happen.  Thus  a  good  ship-steerer  perceives 
many  a  stormy  wind  before  it  occurs,  and  folds  his  sail,  and 
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awhile  also  lays  down  his  mast,  and  then  abides  the  beating,  if,  CHAP, 
before  the  threatening  of  the  adverse  wind,  he  can  warn  him-         U. 
self  against  the  weather.'  "  ** 

In  this  train  of  original  reasoning,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  Alfred's  sound  and  practical  understand- 
ing has  fixed  itself  on  the  true  solution  of  this 
difficult  question.  The  Divine  prescience  foresees 
all  things  that  can  happen,  not  that  every  thing 
which  he  foresees  should  happen ;  but  that  he  may 
select  out  of  the  possibilities  which  his  foresight 
anticipates,  those  things  which  it  will  be  most  be- 
neficial to  his  creation  to  take  place ;  nor  does  he 
even  will  these  unalterably.  He  binds  himself  in 
no  chains.  His  laws  are  not,  like  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  immutable,  when  the  course 
and  chafiges  of  circumstances  make  alteration  ad- 
visable. ^^  There  is  no  need,"  as  our  royal  sage 
intimates,  **  that  all  things  should  unchangeably 
happen."  He  felt  it  to  be  wiser,  from  his  own 
experience,  to  reserve  and  exercise  the  right  of 
making  new  determinations  and  arrangements  as 
new  exigencies  occurred ;  and  he  has  reasonably 
applied  the  same  principle  to  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment- The  Deity  could  make  all  things  unchange- 
able if  he  pleased,  and  could  from  all  eternity  have 
so  appointed  them.  But  there  was  no  need  for  his 
doing  this.  It  was  wiser  and  more  expedient  that 
he  should  not  do  so.  He  is  under  no  necessity,  at 
all  times,  or  at  any  time,  to  exert  all  his  possibili^^ 
ties  of  power.  He  uses  on  every  occasion  so  much 
of  it  as  that  occasion  requires,  but  no  more.  He 
involves  himself  in  no  fetters  of  necessity.  He  is 
filways  doing  what  it  is  the  best  and  fittest  to  do, 
and  reserves  to  himself  the  right  and  the  freedom 

w  Alfred,  p.  U2— 144. 
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BOOK  of  making  at  every  period  whatever  new  arrange- 
V,-  V  '  ment  the  progress  or  the  new  positions  and  the 
welfare  of  his  creation  requires. 

.  Thus  Alfred  has  hit  upon  the  'real  wisdom  of 
opinion  on  this  contested  subject,  which  both  theo- 
logians and  metaphysicians  have  failed  to  attain. 
He  could  not  have  left  a  more  impressive  instance 
of  the  penetrating  sagacity  of  his  clear  and  honest 
mind. 

BoETius  was  advancing  to  the  point  but  missed 
it ;  for  he  seems  to  have  thought,  that  whatever 
was  foreseen  must  occur.  Alfred's  idea  of  an  ex- 
erted foresight  to  choose  from,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  the  thing  foreseen  therefore  unalterably 
occurring,  was  a  beautiful  distinction  of  his  cor- 
rect judgment. 

Instead  of  the  reasoning  of  Boetius,  in  the  fifth 
prosa  of  his  last  book,  Alfred  substitutes  the  fol- 
lowing of  his  own.  --^ 

On  human       <<  Then,  said  I,  ^  Thou  hast  very  well  helped  me  by  this 
P^^JJ^^^P"  speech.  I  wonder  why  so  many  wise  men  should  have  laboured 
J^j^  "*"  so  much  on  this  subject,  and  have  found  out  so  little  that  was 
wise.* 

"  Then,  quoth  he,  *  Why  wonderest  thou  so  much  ?  Is  it 
so  easy  to  be  understood  ?  How !  knowest  thou  not,  that 
many  diings  are  not  understood  so  as  they  exist ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  understanding  of  him  that  enquires 
after  them.  Such  is  wisdom.  No  man  from  this  world  can 
understand  it,  such  as  it  really  is  ;  though  every  one  strives 
according  to  the  quality  of  his  understanding,  that  he  may  per- 
ceive it  if  he  can.  Wisdom  may  entirely  comprehend  us,  such 
as  we  are,  though  we  may  not  wholly  comprehend  that,  such 
as  it  is  in  itself;  because  wisdom  is  God.  He  seeth  all  our 
works,  both  good  and  evil,  before  they  are  done,  or  for  this 
purpose,  thought.  But  he  compels  us  not  to  this,  tiiat  we  must 
necessarily  do  the  good;  nor  prevents  us  from  doing  evil; 
because  he  has  given  us  freedom.  I  can  teach  thee  also  some 
examples,  by  which  thou  mayest  the  easier  understand  this 
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tpcecb.    What !  thou  knowe^t  the  sight,  aad  the  hearing,  and  C  H  A  P. 

the  taste :  thqr  perceive  the  body  of  man,  and  yet  they  perw  ^^ I^ 

eeive  it  not  alike.    The  ean  perceive  ao  that  they  hear,  but  ^ 

they  perceiro  not  yet  the  body  entirely  as  it  is ;  our  aense  ai 
feelibaig  must  touch  it,  and  leel  that  it  is  the  body.  We  cannot 
feel  whether  this  be  black  or  white,  fiur  or  not  fair;  but  the 
sight  at  thie  beginiUng  turns  to  these  points ;  and  as  the  eyes 
look  on  things,  they  perceive  dl  the  appearance  of  the  body. 
But  I  will  give  thee  some  further  explanation,  that  thou  nmyest 
know  that  which  thou  wonderest  at.' 
"  ThensaidI,  *  What  is  this  ? ' 

^  He  said :  <  It  b  that  man  understands  only  that  which 
he  separately  perceives  in  others.  He  perceives  separately 
through  his  eyes;  separately  through  Us  ears;  separately 
through  his  nostrils ;  separately  by  hb  reason ;  separately  by 
his  wise  comprehension.  There  are  many  living  things  that 
are  unmoying,  such  as  shell-fish  are ;  and  Uiese  have  yet  some 
portion  of  perception  ;  or  they  would  not  else  live,  if  they  had 
no  grain  of  perception.  Some  can  see,  some  can  hear,  some 
taste,  some  smell ;  but  the  moving  animals  are  more  like  man, 
because  they  have  all  that  the  unmoving  creatures  have,  and 
also  more  too.  This  is,  that  they  obey  men.  They  love  what 
loves  them,  and  hate  what  hates  them;  and  they  fly  from  what 
they  hate,  and  seek  what  they  love.  But  men  have  all  that  we 
have  before  mentioned,  and  also  add  to  them  the  great  gift  of 
reason.     Angels  have  a  still  wiser  understanding. 

'*  <  Hence  are  these  creatures  thus  made,  that  the  unmoving 
shall  not  exalt  themselves  above  the  moving  ones,  nor  contend 
with  them ;  nor  the  moving  ones  above  men ;  nor  men  above 
angels;  nor  angels  strive  against  God. 

**  *  But  this  is  miserable,  that  the  greatest  part  of  men  look 
not  to  that  which  is  given  to  them,  that  is,  reason;  nor  seek 
that  which  is  above  them,  which  is  what  angels  and  wise  men 
have ;  this  is  a  wise  understanding*  But  most  men  now  move 
with  cattle,  in  this^  that  they  desire  the  lusts  of  the  world  like 
cattle.  If  we  now  had  any  portion  of  an  unhesitating  under- 
standing, such  as  angels  have,  then  we  might  perceive  that  such 
an  understanding  would  be  much  better  than  our  reason. 
Though  we  investigate  many  things,  we  have  little  ready  know- 
ledge free  from  doubt.  But  to  angels  there  is  no  doubt  of  any 
of  those  things  which  they  know^  because  their  ready  know- 
ledge is  much  better  than  our  reasoning;  as  our  reasoning  is 
better  than  the  perceptions  of  animals.    Any  portion  of  under- 
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9  O  O  K  standing  that  i»  given  to  them»  is  either  to  those  that  are  prone, 
Y*        or  to  those  th«t  are  erect.    But  let  us  now  elevate  our  minds 

^^^^  as  supremely  as  we  may  towards  the  high  roof  of  the  highest 
understanding,  that  thou  mayest  most  swiftly  and  most  easily 
come  to  thine  own  kindred  from  whence  thou  earnest  before. 
There  may  thy  mind  and  thy  reason  see  openly  that  which  they 
now  doubt  about;  —  every  diing,  whether  of  the  divine  presci- 
ence»  which  we  have  been  discoursing  on^  or  of  our  freedom, 
or  of  all  such  things.'  "  ^ 

What  an  easy  flow  of  reasoning,  on  topics, 
which  the  Aristotelian  schoolmen  afterwards  be- 
wildered without  improving ! 

If  it  be  interesting  to  read  the  philosophical 
reasonings  of  great  men  on  the  sublime  subject  of 
Deity,  and  on  that  which  constitutes  the  supreme 
good,  it  is  peculiarly  so  to  observe  how  Alfred 
treats  of  it,  when  we  recollect  the  age  he  lived  in, 
and  the  barbaric  minds  with  which  he  w^as  sur- 
rounded. He  has  enlarged  so  copiously  on  the 
suggestions  of  Boetius**,  added  so  much  to  his 
text,  inserted  so  much  vigour  of  reasoning,  and  also 
thrown  it  so  much  more  into  dialogue,  that  it 
claims  our  attention  as  another  specimen  of  his 
original  composition.  He  argues  and  thinks  like  a 
platonic  philosopher. 

On  the  "  I  would  ask  thee  first  one  thing.    Whether  thinkest  thou 

Mf^rf  ^*^  *"y  thing  in  this  world  is  so  good  as  that  it  may  give  us 
fldl  happiness  ?  I  ask  this  of  thee.  I  do  not  wish  that  any 
false  likeness  should  deceive  you  and  me,  instead  of  the  true 
comfort ,  for  no  man  can  deny  that  some  good  must  be  the 
most  superior.  Just  as  there  is  some -great  and  deep  fountain, 
from  which  many  brooks  and  rivers  run.  Hence  men  say  of 
some  advantages,  that  they  are  not  complete  good,  because 
there  is  some  little  deficiency  in  them,  which  they  are  not  en- 


w  Alfred,  p.  144— 146, 

^^  The  reader  may  compare,  with  the  king's  efiusion,  Boe« 
tius,  lib.  iii.  prosa  10. 
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tirely  without.    Yet  eveiy  thing  would  go  to  naught,  if  it  had 
not  some  good  in  it. 

**  From  this  you  may  understand,  that  from  the  greatest 
good  come  the  less  goods ;  not  the  greatest  from  the  less :  no 
more  than  the  river  can  be  the  spring  and  source,  though  the 
spring  may  flow  into  a  river.  As  the  river  may  return  again 
to  the  spring,  so  every  good  cometh  from  God,  and  returns  to 
him ;  and  he  is  the  full  and  the  perfect  good ;  and  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  will  in  him.  Now  you  may  clearly  understand 
that  this  is  God  himself. 

"  Then  answered  I,  and  said,  *  Thou  hast  very  rightly  and 
very  rationally  overcome  and  convinced  me.  I  cannot  deny 
this,  nor  indeed  think  otherwise,  but  that  it  is  all  so  as  thou 
sayest.' 

'<  Then  said  Wisdom,  '  Now  I  would  that  thou  shouldest 
think  carefully  till  thou  understand  where  true  happiness  is. 
How !  knowest  thou  not,  that  all  mankind  are  with  one  mind 
consenting  that  God  is  the  beginning  of  all  good  things,  and 
the  governor  of  all  creatures  ?  He  is  the  supreme  good.  No 
man  now  doubts  this,  because  he  knows  noUiing  better,  and 
indeed  nothing  equally  good.  Hence  every  reasoning  tells  us, 
and  all  men  confess  the  same,  that  God  is  the  highest  good. 
Thus  they  signify  that  all  good  is  in  him ;  for  if  it  were  not, 
then  he  would  not  be  that  which  he  is  called ;  but  something 
has  existed  before  him  or  is  more  excellent.  Then  that  would 
be  better  than  he  is;  but  nothing  was  ever  before  him,  nor 
more  excellent  than  he  is,  nor  more  precious  than  himself. 
Hence  he  is  the  beginning,  and  the  fountain,  and  the  roof  of 
all  good.  This  is  clear  enough.  Now  it  is  openly  shown, 
that  the  true  felicities  are  in  no  other  existing  thing  but  in 
God.' 

*^  Then  said  I,  *  I  am  consenting  to  this.' 

'*  Then  he  answered,  *  I  conjure  thee  that  thou  rationally 
understand  this ;  that  God  is  full  of  every  perfection,  and  of 
every  good,  and  of  every  happiness.' 

^'  I  then  replied,  *  I  cannot  fully  understand  it.  Wherefore 
tell  me  again,  the  same  that  thou  didst  mention  before.' 

"  He  said,  '  Then  I  will  say  it  again.  I  would  not  that  thou 
shouldest  think  this,  that  God  is  the  father  and  the  origin  of 
all  creatures,  and  yet  that  his  supreme  goodness,  of  which  he 
is  full,  comes  to  him  from  any  where  from  without.  I  also 
would  not  have  thee  think  that  any  other  can  be  his  good  and 
happiness  but  himself;  because,  if  thou  supposest  that  the  good 
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BOOK  i^ch  he  hath,  comes  to  him  any  where  from  widiout,  tha 
y.  that  thmg  from  which  it  comes  to  him  would  be  better  than  be, 
if  there  were  such.  But  it  is  very  silly,  and  a  very  great  sin, 
that  men  should  think  so  of  God ;  either  to  suppose  agam,thst 
any  thing  were  before  him,  or  better  than  he  is,  or  like  him. 
But  we  should  agree  that  he  is  the  best  of  all  things. 

'<  *  If  thou  now  believest  that  God  exists  so  as  men  are, 
either  he  is  a  man  that  hath  soul  and  body,  or  his  goodness  is 
that  which  gathereth  good  elsewhere,  and  then  holds  it 
together,  and  rules  it.  If  thou  then  believest  that  it  is  so  with 
God,  then  shalt  thou  necessarily  believe  that  scnne  power  is 
greater  than  his,  which  it  so  unites  as  that  it  maketh  the  course 
of  things.  But  whatever  thing  is  divided  from  others  is  dis- 
tinct, —  is  another  thing,  though  they  may  be  placed  together. 
If,  then,  any  thing  be  divided  from  the  highest  good,  it  will  not 
be  that  highest  good.  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  sin  to  think  of 
Gk>d  that  there  could  be  any  good  without  him,  or  any 
separated  from  him.  Hence  nothing  is  better  than  He  is,  or 
even  as  good.  What  thing  can  be  better  than  its  creator? 
Hence  I  say,  with  juster  reason,  that  He  is  the  supreme  good 
in  his  own  nature,  which  is  the  origin  c£  all  things.' 

**  Then  I  said,  *  Now  thou  hast  very  rightly  convinced 
me.* 

**  Then  quoth  he,  <  Did  I  not  before  tell  thee  that  the 
supreme  good,  and  the  bluest  happiness  were  one  ? '  I  ans- 
wered, '  So  it  is.'  He  replied,  <  Shall  we  then  say  that  this  is 
any  thing  else  but  God  ?'  I  said,  *  1  cannot  deny  this ;  because 
I  assented  to  it  before.' "  ^ 

The  following  passages  are  from  Alfred's  own 

pen.     Speaking  of  the  Deity,  he  adds  :  — 

** '  He  is  the  stem  and  the  foundation  of  all  blessings.  From 
Him  all  good  cometh,  and  every  thing  tends  to  Him  again. 
He  governs  them  all.  Hius  He  is  the  beginning,  and  the  sup- 
port of  all  blessings.  They  come  from  Him  so  as  the  light  and 
brightness  of  the  planets  come  from  the  sun :  some  are  brighter, 
some  are  less  bright.  So  also  the  moon ;  he  enlightens  ss 
much  as  the  sun  shines  on  him.  When  she  shineth  all  over 
him,  then  is  he  all  bright.' 

''  When  I  heard  these  observations  I  was  then  astonished, 
and  much  awed,  and  exclaimed,  '  This  is  a  wonderful  and 

w  Alfred,  p.  81—83. 
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delightful,  and  reasonable  observation  which  thou  now  ex«  CHAP, 
pressest  to  me ! '  ^     ^ 

"  He  answered, '  It  is  not  more  pleasant  nor  wiser  than  the 
thing  that  thy  discourse  was  about.  We  will  now  talk  about 
that ;  because  methinketh  it  good  that  we  connect  this  with 
the  former;    Then  replied  I,  *  What  is  that? '"  »7 

After  this,  the  concise  question  of  Boetius, 
whether  "  the  several  things  of  which  beatitude 
consists,  do  not  imite,  as  it  were,  in  one  body  of 
blessedness,  with  a  certain  variety  of  parts,  or 
whether  any  one  of  them  hath  it  complete  to  which 
the  rest  may  be  referred*,"  is  thus  amplified  and 
commented  upon  by  Alfred  with  his  own  illustra- 
tions and  reasonings :  — 

**  *  What  I  expressed  to  thee  before  was,  that  God  was  hap- 
piness ;  and  that  from  this  true  felicity  come  all  the  other 
goods  that  we  discoursed  about  before;  and  return  to  him. 
Thus  from  the  sea  the  water  cometh  into  the  earth,  and  there 
freshens  itself.  It  proceedeth  then  up  into  a  spring ;  it  goeth 
then  into  a  brook;  then  into  a  river ;  then  along  the  river  till  it 
floweth  again  into  the  sea.  But  I  would  now  aSk  thee  how 
thou  hast  understood  this  assertion  ?  Whether  dost  thou  sup- 
pose that  the  five  goods  which  we  have  often  mentioned  be- 
fore, that  is,  power,  dignities,  celebrity,  abundance,  and  bliss ; 
—  I  would  know  whether  you  suppose  that  those  goods  were 
limbs  of  the  true  felicity,  so  as  a  man's  limbs  are  those  of  one 
person,  and  belong  all  to  one  body  ?  Or  dost  thou  think  that 
some  one  of  the  five  goods  makes  the  true  felicity,  and  after- 
wards that  the  four  others  become  its  goods  :  as  now  the  soul 
and  body  compose  one  man  ? 

"  *  The  one  man  hath  many  limbs,  and  yet  to  these  two, 
that  is,  to  the  soul  and  the  body,  belong  all  this  man's  comforts 
both  spiritual  and  corporeal.  It  is  now  the  good  of  the  body 
that  a  man  be  fair  and  strong,  and  long  and  broad,  with  many 
other  excellences  besides  these.  Yet  they  are  not  the  body 
itself;  because,  though  he  should  lose  any  of  these  good  things, 
he  would  still  be  what  he  was  before.  Then  the  excellences 
of  the  soul  are,  prudence,  moderation,  patience,  righteousness, 

^  Alfred,  p.  84*  ^  Boet.  lib.  iii.  pr.  10. 
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BOOK  ^^^  wisdom^  and  many  such  virtues ;  and  yet,  as  the  soul  it 
V.         one  thing,  so  the  virtues  are  another.' 

*<  I  then  said,  *  I  wish  that  thou  wouldest  explain  to  me  yet  more 
clearly,  ahout  the  other  goods  that  belong  to  the  true  felicity.' 

**  He  answered,  *  Did  I  not  inform  thee  before  that  the  true 
happiness  is  God  ?'  *  Yes,'  I  replied,  *  Thou  hast  said  he  was 
the  supreme  good.'  Then  quoth  he,  '  Art  thou  now  consent- 
ing that  power,  and  dignities,  and  fame,  and  plenty,  and  joy, 
and  happiness,  and  the  supreme  good,  are  all  one ;  and  that  this 
one  must  be  the  Deity  ?' 

"  I  said,  *  How  should  I  now  deny  this  ?'  Then  he  answered, 
'  Whether  dost  thou  think  that  those  things  which  are  the  limbs 
of  the  true  felicity  is  that  felicity  itself?' 

^^  I  replied,  *  I  know  now  what  thou  wouldest  say ;  but  it  will 
please  me  better  that  you  should  speak  to  me  some  while  about 
it  than  ask  me.'  He  then  said,  *  How !  couldest  thou  not  re- 
flect that  if  these  goods  were  limbs  of  the  true  felicity,  they 
would  be  somewhat  distinct  from  it  as  a  man's  limbs  are  from 
his  body?  But  the  nature  of  these  limbs  is  that  they  make  up 
one  body,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  alike.' 

"  I  then  remarked,  *  Thou  needest  no  more  speak  about  it. 
Thou  hast  explained  it  to  me  clearly  enough  that  these  goods 
are  no-whit  separated  from  the  true  felicity.' 

^'  Then  quoth  he,  '  Thou  comprehendest  it  right  enou^. 
Thou  now  understandest  that  all  good  is  the  same  that  happi- 
ness is,  and  this  happiness  is  the  supreme  good,  and  the  supreme 
good  is  God,  and  God  is  always  inseparably  one.' 

*^  I  said,  *  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  But  I  wish  you  now  to 
discburse  to  me  a  little  on  what  is  unknown.'  "^ 

All  the  preceding  is  the  addition  of  Alfred  to 
the  short  suggestion  already  given  from  Boetius. 

Shortly  afler  the  above  occurs  the  tenth  nie- 
trum  of  Boetius*^,  which  Alfred  paraphrases,  or 
rather  imitates,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  of  it»  in 

w  Alfred,  p.  84—86. 

^^  The  original  is:  "  Come  here,  all  ye  that  are  thus  capti- 
vated; whom  deceitful  desire,  dulling  your  earthly  minds,  binds 
with  its  wicked  chains;  here  will  be  rest  from  your  labours; 
here,  a  serene  part  where  you .  may  remain  quiet.  This  is  the 
only  asylum  open  to  the  wretched.  Tagus  never  gave  any 
thing  in  its  golden  sands,  nor  Hermus  from  his  ruddy  bank,  or 

10 
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point  of  composition,  his  own,  and  nearly  so  in  its  c  H  A  P» 
thoughts.  ^^' 

It  is  Alfred's  corollary  from  the  preceding  dia- 
logue. 

**  Well!  O  men!  Well!  Every  one  of  you  that  be  free, 
tend  to  this  good,  and  to  this  felicity :  and  he  that  is  now  in 
bondage  with  the  fruitless  love  of  this  world  let  him  seek 
liberty ;  that  he  may  come  to  this  felicity.  For  this  is  the  only 
rest  df  all  our  labours.  This  is  the  only  port  always  calm 
after  the  storms  and  billows  of  our  toils.  This  is  the  only 
station  of  peace ;  the  only  comforter  of  grief  afler  all  the  sor- 
rows of  the  present  life.  The  golden  stones  and  the  silvery 
ones,  and  jewels  of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  riches  before  us,  will 
not  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  nor  improve  their  acute- 
ness  to  perceive  the  appearance  of  the  true  felicity.  They  ra* 
ther blind  the  mind*s  eyes  than  make  them  sharper;  because  all 
things  that  please  here,  in  this  present  life,  are  earthly;  be- 
cause they  are  flying.  But  the  admirable  brightness  that  bright* 
ens  all  things  and  governs  all,  it  will  not  destroy  the  soul,  but 
will  enlighten  it.  If,  then,  any  man  could  perceive  the  splen- 
dour of  the  heavenly  light  with  the  pure  eyes  of  his  mind,  he 
would  then  say  that  the  radiance  of  the  shining  of  the  sun  is 
not  superior  to  this, — is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  everlasting 
brightness  of  God."  »«> 

The  last  chapter  of  his  Boetius  is  Alfred's  com- 
position. He  has  taken  a  few  hints  from  his  origi- 
nal ^•',  but  he  has  made  what  he  has  borrowed  his 
own,  by  his  mode  of  expression,  and  he  has  added 
from  his  own  mind  all  the  rest  It  is  a  fine  exhi- 
bition of  his  enlightened  views  and  feelings  on  that 

Indus  near  the  heated  circle,  mingling  green  with  white  stones. 
They  blaze  to  the  sight,  and  the  more  conceal  the  blinded  mind 
within  their  darkness.  In  this,  whatever  pleases  and  excites 
the  mind,  the  low  earth  nourishes  in  its  caverns.  The  splen* 
dour  with  which  heaven  is  governed  and  flourishes,  shuns  the 
obscure  ruins  of  the  soul.  Whoever  can  note  this  light,  will 
deny  the  bright  rays  of  Phoebus."     Boet.  lib.  iii.  met.  10. 

»»  Alfred,  p.  87,  88. 

^  How  few  these  are  may  be  seen  by  those  who  read  the 
last  chapter  of  Boetius.    Lib.  v.  pr.  6. 
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BOOR  great  subject,  which  has,  in  eveiy  age,  so  much  in- 
t  *  _.  terested  the  truly  philosophical  mind ;  and  we  may 
add,  that  no  one  has  contemplated  it  with  more 
sympathy,  rationality,  and  even  sublimity,  than  our 
illustrious  king.  His  description  of  the  Deity  is 
entirely  his  own,  — 

<<  Hence  we  should  with  all  our  power  enquire  after  God, 
that  we  maj  know  what  he  is.  Though  it  should  not  be  our 
lot  to  know  what  He  is,  yet  we  should  from  the  dignity  of  the 
understanding  which  he  has  given  us,  try  to  explore  it. 

^*  Every  creature,  both  rational  and  irrational,  discovers 
this !  that  God  is  eternal.  Because  so  many  creatures,  so  great 
and  so  fair,  could  never  be  object  to  less  creatures  and  to  lesi 
power  than  they  all  are,  nor  indeed  to  many  equal  ones. 

«  Then  said  I,  '  What  is  eternity?' 

<<  He  answered,  <  Thou  hast  asked  me  a  great  and  difficult 
thing  to  comprehend.  If  thou  wilt  understand  it,  thou  must 
first  have  the  eyes  of  thy  mind  clean  and  lucid.  I  may  not 
conceal  from  thee  what  I  know  of  this. 

**  <  Know  thou  that  there  are  three  things  in  this  world :  one 
is  temporary ;  to  this  there  is  both  a  beginning  and  an  end: 
and  I  do  not  know  any  creature  that  is  temporary,  but  hath  his 
beginning  and  his  end.  Another  thing  is  eternal  which  hath  a 
beginning,  but  hath  not  an  end :  I  know  not  when  it  began,  but 
I  know  that  it  will  never  end:  such  are  angels  and  the  souls  of 
men.  The  third  thing  is  eternal  without  end,  as  without  be- 
ginning: this  is  God.  Between  these  three  there  is  a  very 
great  discrimination.  If  we  were  to  investigate  all  this  subject 
we  should  come  late  to  the  end  of  this  book,  or  nevef  . 

<<  <  But  one  thing  thou  must  necessarily  know  of  this  previ- 
oudy-— Why  is  Grod  called  the  Highest  Eternity?' 

«  Hiensaidl,  'Why?' 

M  Then  quoth  he,  <  Because  we  know  very  little  of  that 
which  was  before  us,  except  by  memory  and  by  asking;  and 
yet  we  know  less  of  that  which  will  be  after  us.  That  alone 
e3cist8  ratibnally  to  us  which  is  present;  but  to  Him  all  is  pre- 
sent, aa  well  that  which  was  before,  as  that  which  now  is;  and 
that  which  after  uB  will  be.    All  of  it  is  present  to  Him. 

<<  <  His  riches  increase  not,  nor  do  they  ever  d»m'iish-  Hs 
never  remembers  any  thing,  because  He  never  foists  aught: 
He  seeks  nothing,  nor  enquires,  because  He  knows  it  all: 
He  searches  for  nothing,  because  He  loses  nothing :  He  puf' 
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sues  no  creature,  because  none  can  fly  from  Him :  He  dreads  CHAP, 
nothing,  because  He  knows  no  one  more  powerful  than  Him-  ^' 
self,  nor  even  like  Him.  He  is  always  giving,  and  never  wants. 
He  is  always  Almighty,  because  He  always  wishes  good,  and 
never  evil.  To  Him  there  is  no  need  of  any  thing.  He  is  always 
seeing:  He  never  sleeps:  He  is  always  alike  mild  and  kind: 
He  vnll  always  be  eternal.  Hence  there  never  was  a  time  that 
He  was  not,  nor  ever  will  be.  He  is  always  free.  He  is  not 
compelled  to  any  work.  From  His  divine  power  He  is  every 
where  present.  His  greatness  no  man  can  measure.  He  is  not 
to  be  conceived  bodily,  but  spiritually,  so  as  now  wisdom  is 
and  reason.    But  He  is  wisdom :  He  is  reason  itself."*  ^^ 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  we  are  perusing 
the  written  thoughts  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
ninth  century,  who  could  not  even  read  till  he  was 
twelve  years  old ;  who  could  then  find  no  instruct- 
ors to  teach  him  what  he  wished ;  whose  kingdom 
was  overrun  by  the  fiercest  and  most  ignorant  of 
barbarian  invaders;  whose  life  was  either  continual 
battle  or  continual  disease;  and  who  had  to  make 
both  his  own  mind  and  the  minds  of  all  about  him. 
How  great  must  have  been  Alfred's  genius,  that, 
under  circumstances  so  disadvantageous,  could  at- 
tain to  such  great  and  enlightened  conceptions ! 

»«  Alfred,  p.  147,  148. 
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CHAP.  III. 

AtFRBD'#  Geographical,  Hisioriealf  Astronomical,  Botanical,  and 
other  Knowledge. 

B  O  O  K    A  LFRED's  translation  of  Orosius  *  is  peculiarly 
1       \  1  "^^  valuable    for  the    new  geographical    matter 
Hii  tnui»-  which  he  inserted  in  it.*    This  consists  of  a  sketch 
Orofiiif.     of  the  chief  German  nations  in  his  time,  and  an 
account  of  the  voyages  of  Ohthere  to  the  North 
Pole,  and  of  Wulfstan  to  the   Baltic,   during  his 
reign.    Alfred  does  in  this  as  in  all  his  translations: 
he  omits  some  chapters,  abbreviates  others ;  some- 
times rather  imitates  than   translates ;  and   often 
inserts  new  paragraphs  of  his  own. 
Hw  |e^        It  is  clear,  from  these  additions,  that  Alfred  was 
Snow-        fond  of  geography,  and  was  active  both  to  increase 
ledge.        j^jjjj  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  it.     Some  little  inser- 
tions in  his  Boetius  implied  this  fact ;  for  he  intro- 
duces there  a  notice  of  the  positions  of  the  Scy- 
thians \  and  derives  the  Goths  from  them  ^ ;  and 
mentions  Ptolemy's  description  of  the  world.*  But 
it  is  in  his  Orosius  that  the  extent  of  his  researches 
is  most  displayed.     The  first  part  of  his  original  is  a 

1  Orosius  ends  his  summary  of  ancient  history  and  geography 
in  416,  when  he  was  alive.  He  quotes  some  historians  now 
lost ;  as  Claudius  on  the  Roman  conquest  of  Macedonia,  and 
Antias  on  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones ;  and  appears 
to  have  read  Tubero's  history,  and  an  ancient  history  of 
Carthage. 

2  The  principal  MS.  of  Alfred  s  translation  is  in  the  Cotton 
library,  Tiber,  b.  i.  which  is  very  ancient  and  well  written.  A 
transcript  of  this,  with  a  translation,  was  printed  by  Mr.  Daines 
Barrington  in  1773. 

»  Alfred's  Boet.  p.  39.  ^  Ibid.  p.  1. 

^  Ibid.  p.  38.     He  enlarges  on  Boetius's  account  of  Etna. 
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geographical  summary  of  the  nations  and  kingdoms  CHAP, 
of  the  world  in  the  fifth  century,  Alfred  has  inter-  v  '  j 
spersed  in  this  some  few  particulars  ^  which  prove 
that  he  had  sought  elsewhere  for  the  information  he 
loved.  Having  done  this,  he  goes  beyond  his  ori- 
ginal, and  inserts  a  geographical  review  of  Ger- 
many, as  it  was  peopled  in  his  time  ;  which  is  not 
only  curious  as  coming  from  his  pen,  and  as  giving 
a  chorographical  map  of  the  Germanic  continent  of 
the  ninth  century,  which  is  no  where  else  to  be  met 
with  of  that  period ;  but  also  as  exhibiting  his  en- 
larged views  and  indefatigable  intellect  No  com- 
mon labour  must  have  been  exerted  ta  have  col- 
lected, in  that  illiterate  age,  in  which  intercourse 
was  so  rare  and  difficult,  so  much  geographical 
information.  It  is  too  honourable  to  his  memory 
to  be  omitted  in  this  delineation  of  his  intellectual 
pursuits, 

"  Then  north  against  the  source  of  the  Donua  (Danube),  and  Alfred'« 
to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  are  the  East  Francan ;  south  of  them  q^^^^ 
are  the  Swaefas  (Swabians) ;  on  the  other  part  of  the  Danube, 
and  south  of  them,  and  to  the  east,  are  the  Bsegthware  (Bava- 
rians), in  the  part  which  men  call  Regnes-burh  7 ;  right  east  of 


^  Thus,  Orosius  says,  Asia  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  ocean.  Alfred  adds,  on  the  south,  north,  and  east.  What 
Orosius  calls  "  our  sea,"  meaning  the  Mediterranean,  Alfred 
names  U3enbel  fse.  Sarmaticus,  he  translates  repmonbifc.  O. 
speaks  of  Albania.  A.  says  it  is  so  named  in  Latin,  '<  anb  pe 
hy  hatafch  nu  Liobene."  O.  mentions  the  boundaries  of  Europe ; 
A.  gives  them  in  different  phrases,  mentions  the  source  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  and  names  the  Cpaen  j-c.  Speaking  of 
Gades,  he  adds,  "  On  chxra  ilcan  U3enbel  j-ae  on  hype  UJeftenbe 
If  Scoclanb.*'  He  adds  also  of  the  Tygris,  that  it  flows  south 
into  the  Red  Sea.  Several  little  traite  of  this  sort  may  be 
observed. 

^  Ratisbon ;  the  Germans  call  it  Regensburgh.  The  modern 
names  added  to  this  extract  are  from  J.  R.  Forster's  notes.    I 
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them  are  the  Beme  (Bohemiana) ;  and  to  the  north-east  tlie 
Thyringas  (Thuringians) ;  north  of  them  are  the  Eaid  Seaun; 
and  north-west  of  them  are  the  Frysan  (Frisians). 

**  West  of  the  Eald  Seaxum  is  the  mouth  of  the  .£lfe  Rim 
(the  Elbe),  and  Frysland ;  and  thence  west-north,  is  that  land 
which  men  call  Angle  and  Sillende  (Zealand),  and  some  part  of 
Dena  (Denmark) ;  north  of  them  is  Apdrede  ^ ;  and  eaat^orOk 
the  Wilds  that  men  call  ^feldan ;  and  east  of  them  is  Wineda 
land,  that  men  call  Sysyle  (Silesians),  and  south-east  over  some 
part  Maroaro  (the  Moravians);  and  these  Maroafo  have  west  of 
them  the  Thjrringas  and  Behemas  (Bohemians),  and  half  of  the 
Bavarians ;  south  of  them,  on  the  other  half  of  the  river  Danube, 
is  the  land  Carendre  (Carinthia).  South  to  the  mountains  that 
men  call  Alpis.  To  these  same  mountains  lie  the  boundaries 
of  the  Bavarians'  land,  and  Swabians :  and  then  by  the  east  of 
Carendra  ladd,  beyond  the  deserts,  is  Pulgara  land  (Bulgaria) ; 
east  of  this  is  Creca  land  (Ghreece) ;  east  of  Maroaro  land  ii 
Wisleland  ^ ;  east  of  this  is  Datia,  where  formerly  were  the 
Gottan  (the  Goths). 

<<  North-east  of  Maroara  are  the  Dulamensan^®;  and 
east  of  the  Dalomensan  are"^  the  Horithi ;  and  north  of  the 
Dalomensan  are  the  Surpe  ^^ ,  and  west  of  them  are  the 
Sysele.  North  of  the  Horiti  is  Meegthalond ;  and  north  of 
Meegthalande  is  Sermende  (the  Sarmats),  to  the  Riffin 
(Riphaean)  mountains. 

"  South-west  of  the  Denum  is  that  arm  of  the  ocean  which 
lieth  about  the  land  Brittannia,  and  north  of  them  is  that  arm  of 


have  in  this,  as  in  all  the  extracts  from  Alfred's  works,  made 
the  translation  as  literal  as  possible,  that  his  exact  phrases  may 
be  seen. 

0  The  Obotritae  settled  in  Mecklenburgh. 

^  Wisleland  is  that  part  of  Poland  which  is  commonly  called 
Little  Poland,  for  here  the  Vistula  rises,  which  in  Polish  is 
called  Wisla. 

^^  DalamensA  are  those  Sclavonians  who  formerly  inhabited 
Silesia  from  Moravia,  as  far  as  Glogau,  along  the  Oder.  Witte- 
kind  calls  them  Sclavi  Dalamanti. 

"  The  Sorabi,  Sorbi,  or  Sorvi,  who  lived  in  Lusatia,  and 
Misnia,  and  part  of  Brandenburgh  and  Silesia,  below  Glogau; 
their  capital  was  Soraw,  a  town  which  still  exists.  I  vary  the 
orthography  as  the  MS.  does. 
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the  sea  which  men  call  Oct  sea  >^.    To  the  east  of  them,  and  c  fi  A  P. 
to  the  north  of  them,  are  the  North  Dene,  both  on  the  gt^irter        III. 
lands  and  on  the  islands ;  and  east  of  them  are  the  Afdrede ; 
south  of  them  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  iElfe,  and  some  part  of 
Eaid  Seaxna. 

^'  The  North  Dene  have  on  their  north  that  same  arm  of 
the  sea  which  men  call  Ost;  and  east  of  them  are  the  Osti  ^ 
nation,  and  Afdrede  on  the  south.  The  Osti  have  on  the  north 
of  them  the  same  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Winedas  and  Bur- 
gendas  ^* ;  and  south  of  them  are  the  Hsefeldan. 

**  The  Burgendan  have  the  same  arm  of  the  sea  west  of  them, 
and  the  Sweon  (Swedes)  on  the  north ;  east  of  them  are  the 
Sermende ;  south  of  them  are  the  Surfe.  The  Sweon  have  to 
the  south  of  them  the  Osti  arm  of  the  sea ;  east  of  them  are  the 
Sermende;  and  north  over  the  wastes  is  Cwenland;  north-weat 
are  the  Scride  Finnas ;  and  west,  the  Northmenn." 

Such  is  the  notitia  of  Germany,  which  Alfred 
has  inserted  in  his  Orosius.  As  it  displays  the 
ideas  of  an  inquisitive  king,  on  the  positions  of  the 
German  nations  in  the  ninth  century,  it  is  valuable 
to  geographers. 

To  this  delineation  of  Germany,  Alfred  adds  an 
interesting  account  of  the  voyage  of  Ohthere  towards 
the  North  Pole  **,  and  of  the  voyage  of  Wulfetan  in 
the  Baltic.  As  it  is  the  king's  composition,  and 
gives  a  curious  sketch  of  several  nations  in  the  ninth 
century,  we  think  it  a  duty  to  insert  it. 

*^  Ohthere  said  to  his  lord,  king  /Blfred,  that  he  abode  the 
northmost  of  all  the  Northmen.    He  declared,  that  he  abode 

^'^  The  Germans  have  for  the  Baltic  no  other  name  than  the 
Ost  Sea. 

*«  The  same  whom  Wulfsjan  calls  the  Estum.  The  northern- 
most part  of  Livonia  still  bears  the  name  of  Estland. 

'*  Bomholm,  the  contraction  of  Borgundeholm,  Wulfstan 
calls  Burgundaland. 

"  Whoever  now  reads  Ohthere's  voyage,  will  hardly  think 
it  possible  that  any  one  could  have  so  mistaken  it,  as  to  say  it 
was  a  voyage  to  discover  a  northern  passage  to  the  East  Indies. 
Yet  so  Mallet  and  Voltaire  have  represented  it. 
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on  those  lands  northward  against  the  West  Sea.  He  said,  that 
that  land  is  very  long  to  the  north,  and  is  all  waste,  except  in 
few  places ;  the  Finnas  dwell  scattered  about ;  they  hunt  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  they  fish  in  the  sea. 

"  He  said,  that  on  some  occasion  he  wished  to  find  out  how 
long  that  land  stretched  to  the  north,  or  whether  any  man  abode 
to  the  north  of  those  wastes.  Then  went  he  right  north  of 
those  lands,  leaving  the  waste  land  all  the  way  on  the  star- 
board, and  the  wide  sea  on  the  back-board  (larboard).  He  was 
for  three  days  as  far  north  as  the  whale-hunters  fiuthest  go. 
Then  went  he  yet  right  north  as  far  as  he  might  sail  for  three 
other  days ;  the  land  bent  there  right  east,  or  the  sea  in  on  that 
land ;  he  knew  not  whether ;  but  he  knew,  that  he  there  ex- 
pected a  west  wind,  or  a  little  to  the  north.  He  sailed  thence 
east  of  the  land,  so  as  he  might  in  four  days  sail.  Then  should 
he  there  abide  a  right  north  wind,  because  that  land  inclined 
right  south,  or  the  sea  in  on  that  land,  he  knew  not  whether. 
(He  knew  not  whether  it  was  a  mere  bay  or  the  open  sea.) 

''  Then  sailed  he  thence  right  south  of  the  land,,  so  as  he 
might  in  five  days  sail.  Then  lay  there  a  great  river  up  in 
that  land.  Then  returned  they  up  from  that  river,  because 
they  durst  not  sail  forth  on  that  river  from  hostility,  for  that 
land  was  all  inhabited  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Nor  had 
he  met  before  any  inhabited  land,  since  he  went  from  his  own 
home,  but  to  him  all  the  way  was  waste  land  on  the  starboard, 
except  the  fishers,  fowlers,  and  hunters ;  and  these  were  all 
Finnas :  on  his  larboard,  there  was  a  wide  sea. 

*<  The  Beormas  had  very  well  inhabited  their  land,  and  he 
durst  not  come  there  ;  but  Terfinna  land  was  all  waste,  except 
where  the  hunters,  or  the  fishers,  or  the  fowlers  settled. 

**  The  Beormas  told  him  many  accounts  both  of  their  own 
lands,  and  of  the  lands  that  were  about  them ;  but  he  knew  not 
what  was  trutli,  because  he  did  not  see  it  himself.  He  thought 
the  Finnas  and  the  Beormas  nearly  spoke  one  language.  He 
went  chiefly  thither  to  each  of  these  lands  looking  for  the  horse- 
whales,  because  they  have  very  good  bone  in  their  teeth.  He 
brought  some  of  the  teeth  to  the  king;  the  hides  are  very 
good  fbr  ship  ropes.  These  whales  are  much  less  than  the 
other  whales  ;  they  are  not  longer  than  seven  ells  long. 

«  On  his  own  land  are  the  best  whales  hunted ;  they  are 
forty-eight  ells  long,  and  the  largest  fifty  ells.  Of  these,  he 
said,  that  he  was  one  of  six  who  slew  sixty  in  two  days. 

"  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man  in  those  possessions  that  be 
their  wealth ;  that  is,  in  wild  deer.    He  had  then  yet  when  he 
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soaght  the  king 600  unbought  tame  deer;  these  deersthey  call 
hranas  (rain-deer.)  There  were  six  decoy  hranas ;  they  are 
very  dear  amid  the  Finnas,  because  they  take  the  wild  hranas 
with  them. 

'*  He  was  amid  the  first  men  in  those  lands,  though  he  had 
not  more  than  twenty  homed  cattle,  and  twenty  sheep,  and 
twenty  swine ;  and  the  little  that  he  ploughed,  he  ploughed 
with  horses.  But  their  wealth  is  most  in  those  gafol  that  the 
Finnas  pay  to  them.  These  gafol  are  in  deer  skins,  and  in  birds' 
feathers,  and  whales'  bones,  and  in  the  ship  ropes  that  be  made 
of  the  whales'  hides,  and  of  seals. 

**  Every  one  pays  according  to  his  birth.  The  best  bom  (or 
richest)  shall  pay  fifteen  martens'  skins,  and  five  hranas,  and 
one  bear  skin,  and  ten  ambra  of  feathers,  and  a  kyrtel  of  bears' 
or  otters'  skin,  and  two  ship  ropes,  each  to  be  sixty  ells  long ; 
some  are  made  of  whales'  hide,  some  of  seals. 

**  He  said,  that  Northmanna  land  was  very  long  and  very 
small ;  all  that  men  could  use  of  it  for  pasture  or  plough,  lay 
against  the  sea,  and  even  this  is  in  some  places  very  stony. 
Wild  moors  lay  against  the  east,  and  along  the  inhabited  lands. 
In  these  moors  the  Finnas  dwell. 

*'  The  inhabited  land  is  broadest  eastward,  but  northward 
becomes  continually  smaller.  Eastward,  it  may  be  sixty  miles 
broad,  or  a  little  broader ;  midway  thirty  or  broader ;  and  to 
the  north,  he  said,  where  it  was  smallest,  it  might  be  three  miles 
broad  to  the  moors.  The  moors  are  in  some  places  so  broad, 
that  a  man  might  be  two  weeks  in  passing  over  them.  In  some 
places  their  breadth  was  such  that  a  man  might  go  over  them 
in  six  days. 

**  Even  with  these  lands,  southward,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moors  is  Sweo-land ;  to  that  land,  northward,  and  even  with ' 
those  northward  lands,  is  Cwenaland.  The  Cwenas  make  de- 
predations, sometimes  on  the  Northmen  over  the  moors  (some- 
times the  Northmen  on  them) ;  and  there  are  many  great  fresh 
lakes  over  these  moors,  and  the  Cwenas  carry  their  ships  over- 
land to  the  lakes,  and  thence  plunder  the  Northmen.  They 
have  ships  very  little  and  very  light. 

*<  Ohthere  said,  the  shire  was  called  Halgoland  that  he  abode 
in.  He  declared  that  no  man  abode  north  of  him.  There  is 
one  port  on  the  southward  of  these  lands ;  this  men  call  Sci- 
ringes-heale  ;  thither  he  said  a  man  might  not  sail  in  a  month, 
if  he  rested  at  night,  and  every  day  had  a  favourable  wind  :  all 
the  while  he  shall  sail  by  the  land  and  on  the  starboard,  the 
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BOOK  first  to  him  would  be  Iraland,  and  then  the  islands  that  are 
V.         betwixt  Iraland  and  this  land  ;  then  is  this  land  till  he  comes  to 
*-    '  Sciringes-heale. 

"  All  the  way  on  the  larboard  is  Norway ;  against  the  *auth 
of  Sciringes-heale  a  very  great  sea  falleth  upon  that  land.  It 
is  broader  than  any  man  may  see  over.  Gotland  is  opposite  on 
the  other  side,  afterwards  Sillende.  The  sea  lieth  many  hun- 
dred miles  up  in  on  that  land. 

"  He  said,  he  sailed  from  Sciringes-heale  in  five  days  to  Uiat 
port  which  men  call  set  Hethum.  It  stands  between  the  Wine- 
dum  and  Saxons  and  Angles,  and  belongs  to  Denmark. 

«  When  he  thitherward  sailed  from  Sciringes-heale,  Denmark 
was  on  his  larboard,  and  on  his  starboard  was  a  wide  sea  fw 
three  days ;  and  then  two  days  before  he  came  to  Hsthum. 
Gothland  was  on  his  starboard,  and  Sillende  and  many  islands; 
on  those  lands  the  Engle  dwelt  before  they  came  to  this  country; 
and  for  two  days  the  islands  were  on  his  larboard  that  belong 
to  Denmark." 

This  voyage  of  Ohthere  presents  us  with  an  in- 
teresting and  authentic  picture  of  the  manners  and 
political  state  of  a  great  portion  of  the  north.  The 
next  is  the  voyage  of  Wulfstan  towards  the  east 
of  the  Baltic. 

Wulfstan's  "  Wulfstan  said,  that  he  went  from  H»thum;  that  in  seven 
voyage.  days  and  nights  he  was  in  Truso ;  that  the  ship  was  all  the  way 
running'under  sail.  Weonothland  Was  to  him  on  the  starboard, 
and  on  his  larboard  was  Langaland  and  Leland,  and  Falster 
and  Sconeg,  and  all  these  lands  belong  to  Denmark ;  and  then 
Burgenda  land  was  to  us  on  the  larboard,  and  they  have  to 
themselves  a  king. 

«  Then  afler  Burgenda  land  were  to  us  those  lands  that 
were  called  first  Blecinga-eg  and  Meore,  and  Eowland  and 
.  Gotland  on  the  larboard.  These  lands  belong  to  Sweon. 
Weonod  land  was  all  the  way  to  us  on  starboard  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisla.  The  V^a  is  a  very  great  river,  and  towards  it 
lieth  Witland  and  Weonod  land.  This  Witland  belongeth  to 
the  Estum,  and  the  Wisle  flows  out  of  Weonod-land,  and  flows 
in  the  East  Lake.  The  East  Lake  is  at  least  fifteen  miles 
hrdad, 

«  Then  cometh  the  Ilfing  east  into  the  East  Lake.    Truso 
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stands  on  the  banks  of  this  lake,  and  the  Ilfing  cometh  out  in  C  H  A  P. 
East  Lake,  east  of  £astlande»  together  with  the  Wisla  south  of        ^^'* 
Winodland ;  and  then  Wisla  takes  away  the  name  of  Ilfing,  and 
tends  west  of  this  lake,  and  north  into  the  sea ;  therefore  men 
call  it  the  mouth  of  the  Wisla. 

«<  This  Eastlande  is  very  large,  and  there  be  a  great  many 
towns,  and  in  every  town  there  is  a  king ;  and  there  is  a  great ' 
quantity  of  honey  and  fish.  The  king  and  the  richest  men 
drink  mare's  milk,  and  the  poor  and  the  slaves  drink  mead. 
There  be  very  many  battles  between  them.  There  is  no  ale 
brewed  amid  the  Estum,  but  there  is  mead  enough. 

'*  And  lihere  is  a  custom  amid  the  Estum,  that  when  there  is 
a  man  dead,  he  lieth  within,  unbumt,  a  month  amid  his  rela- 
tions and  friends — sometimes  two  months ;  and  the  kings  and 
the  other  principal  men  so  much  longer,  as  they  have  more 
wealth :  sometimes  they  be  half  a  year  unburnt.  They  lie 
above  the  earth  in  their  house,  and  all  the  while  that  the  body 
is  within,  there  shall  be  drink  and  plays  until  the  day  that  they 
bum  them. 

*'  Then  the  same  day  that  they  choose  to  bear  them  to  the 
pile,  his  property  that  remains  after  this  drink  and  play  is  di- 
vided into  five  or  six  parts,  sometimes  more,  as  the  proportion 
of  his  wealth  admits.  They  lay  these  along,  a  mile  apart,  the 
greatest  portion  from  the  town,  then  another,  then  a  third,  till 
it  be  all  laid  at  one  mile  asunder ;  and  the  least  part  shall  be 
nearest  to  the  town  where  the  dead  man  lieth. 

^  Then  shall  be  collected  all  the  men  that  have  the  swiftest 
horses  m  the  land,  for  the  way  of  five  miles  or  six  miles  from 
the  property.  Then  run  they  all  together  to  the  property. 
Then  cometh  the  man  that  hath  the  swiftest  horse  to  the  fiur- 
thest  portion  and  to  the  greatest,  and  so  on  one  after  the  other, 
till  all  be  taken  away ;  he  taketh  the  least  who  is  nearest  the 
town,  and  runs  to  it ;  then  each  rides  away  with  his  prize,  and 
may  have  it  all ;  and  because  of  this  custom  the  swift  horse  is 
inconceivably  dear. 

**  And  when  the  wealth  is  all  thus  spent,  then  they  bear  the 
man  oat  and  bum  him,  with  hts  weapons  and  garments.  Most 
frequently  all  his  wealth  is  spent  during  the  long  lying  of  the 
dead  man  within.    What  they  lay  by  the  way,  strangers  run  for 

and  tdtc  it.  ^       i_  /. 

«  This  is  the  custom  with  the  Estum,  that  the  men  oi  every 
nation  shall  be  burnt;  and  if  a  man  finds  a  bone  unbumt,  it 
much  enrages  him.    There  is  with  the  Estum  the  power  of 
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BOOK  producing  cold,  so  that  there  the  dead  man  may  lie  thus  long 
V.         and  not  be  foul ;  and  thej  make  such  cold  among  them,  that  if 
any  one  sets  two  vessels  full  of  ale  or  water,  they  so  do  that 
these  shall  be  frozen  the  same  in  summer  as  in  winter.  ^^ 


His  histo- 
rical know- 
ledge. 


His  trans- 
lation of 
Bede. 


The  attachment  of  Alfred  to  history  appears, 
from  his  translations  of  Orosiiis's  Abridgment  of 
the  History  of  the  World,  and  of  Bede's  History 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Nation,  and  from  his  short 
sketch  of  the  History  of  Theodoric  the  Gotliic 
King,  by  whose  order  Boetius  was  confined.  *^  But 
from  the  want  of  proper  books,  Alfred's  acquaints 
ance  with  ancient  history  appears,  from  his  allu- 
sions to  it  in  his  Boetius*®,  to  have  been  but  slight, 
and  not  always  accurate. 

His  great  historical  work  was  liis  Version  of 
Bede's  history  into  Saxon.  *•  In  this  he  omits  or 
abridges  sometimes  single  passages,  and  sometimes 
whole  chapters.  He  frequently  gives  the  sense 
of  the  Latin  in  fewer  and  simpler  words  ;  but  he 
for  the  most  part  renders  his  original  with  sufficient 

i^  For  a  commentary  on  this  periplus>  the  reader  may  con- 
sult 2  Langbeck's  Script.  Dan.  p.  106  — 123.,  and  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Foster  added  to  Barrington's  Orosius.  As  it  would  oc- 
cupy too  large  a  portion  of  this  work  to  do  it  justice,  I  have 
not  attempted  it  here. 

»7  Alf.  Boet.  p.  1. 

1^  Thus  he  mentions,  p.  39.,  Cicero's  other  names ;  touches 
on  the  Trojan  war,  p.  114.;  on  the  Hydra,  p.  126.:  notices  Vir- 
gil, p.  140.;  and  adds  a  few  additional  circumstances  in  other 
places,  to  the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  Boetius. 

1^  This  translation  was  formerly  published  by  Wheloc,  from 
three  MSS.,  two  at  Cambridge,  and  one  in  the  Cotton  Library; 
but  the  best  edition  of  it  is  that  appended  by  Smith  to  his 
Latin  Bede,  Cantab.  1722,  with  the  various  readings  and  a  few 
notes.  Alfred's  translation  is  mentioned  by  Elfric,  .who  lived 
in  994,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Homily  on  St.  Gregory,  **  anb  eac 
iftopia  Sn^lopum  cha  the  Selppeb  cynm^  of  Leben  on  Gn^lifc 
apenb.'*     Elstob.  Sax.  Hom.  p.  2. 
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exactness.     The  style  of  the  translation  is  more  chap. 
stately**  than  the   dialogues  of  his  Boetius,  and  v   ^^^'^  , 
therefore  has  not  the  charm  of  their  lively  ease 
and  graceful  freedom ;  but  it  shews  the  variety  of 
his  powers  of  composition. 

His  attention  to   astronomy  appears  from   his  HisMtro- 
translation  of  a  metrum  of  Boetius,  in  which  he  °^"^* 
rather  imitates  than   translates   his   original,   and 
expresses  a  few  more  astronomical  ideas  than  he 
found  there. " 

"  Which  of  the  unlearned  wonder  not  at  the  journeying  and 
swiftness  of  the  firmament  ?  How  he  every  day  revolves  round 
all  this  world,  outside!  Or  who  does  not  admire  that  some 
stars  have  shorter  revolutions  than  others  have,  as  the  stars 
have  that  we  call  the  Waggon-shafls  ?  They  have  a  short  cir- 
cuit, because  they  are  near  the  north  end  of  that  axis  on  which 
all  the  firmament  revolves.  Or,  who  is  not  amazed,  except 
those  only  who  know  it,  that  some  stars  have  a  longer  circuit 
than  others  have,  and  the  longest,  those  which  revolve  round 
the  axis  midway,  as  now  Boeties  doth  ?  So  the  planet  Saturn 
comes  not  to  where  he  was  before  till  about  thirty  winters. 
Or,  who  does  not  wonder  at  some  stars  departing  under  the 
sea,  as  some  men  think  the  sun  doth,  when  she  goeth  to  rest  ? 
But  she  is  not  nearer  the  sea  than  she  was  at  mid-day.  Who 
is  not  amazed  at  this,  that  the  full  moon  is  covered  over  with 
darkness  ?  or,  again,  that  the  stars  shine  before  the  moon,  but 
do  not  shine  before  the  sun  ? 

^  Dr.  Hickes  says  of  it,  that  neither  Cassar  nor  Cicero  ever 
wrote  more  perfectly  in  the  middle  species  of  composition. 
Pref.  Gram.  Angl.  Sax.  This  is  too  warm  an  encomium  for  a 
translation. 

^^  The  passage  in  Boetius  is :  "If  any  one  should  not  know 
that  the  stars  of  Arcturus  glide  near  the  pole ;  or  why  Boetes 
slowly  drives  his  wain,  and  immerges  his  fires  late  in  the  sea, 
while  he  urges  rapid  their  ascent ;  he  will  wonder  at  the  law  of 
the  lofty  sky.  The  horns  of  the  ftill  moon  may  grow  pale,  af- 
fected by  the  departure  of  the  dark  night,  and  Fhebe,  over- 
shadowed herself,  discovers  the  stars  which  her  radiant  face 
had  concealed.  A  general  error  then  disturbs  the  nations,  and 
they  tire  their  cymbals  with  frequent  blows." 
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BOOK.  **  They  wonder  at  this^  and  many  such  like  things,  and  do 
V.        not  wonder  that  men  and  all  living  animals  have  perpetual  and 

"^  '*  V  '■  '  unnecessary  enmities  betwixt  themselves.  Or,  why  should  they 
wonder  at  this,  that  it  sometimes  thunders,  and  sometimes  that 
there  begins  a  conflict  of  the  sea  and  the  winds,  and  the  waves 
and  the  land?  or  why  that  this  should  be;  and  again,  that 
the  sun  should  shine  according  to  his  own  nature  ?  But  the 
unsteady  folk  wonder  enough  at  that  which  they  most  seldom 
see,  though  this  is  less  surprising.  They  think  that  all  else  is 
but  old  creation,  but  that  the  casual  is  something  new.  Yet, 
when  they  become  curious,  and  begin  to  learn,  if  God  takes 
from  their  mind  the  folly  that  it  was  covered  with  before,  then 
they  wonder  not  at  many  things  which  now  amaze  them.'*^ 

This  latter  part,  in  which  he  has  enlarged  upon 
his  concise  original,  shows  how  much  his  mind 
rose  above  the  superstitions  both  of  his  own  times 
and  of  the  ancient  world  on  the  phenomena  of 
nature. 
Hisbouni-  The  additions  which  he  has  made  to  a  passage 
SdJe^**^"  in  Boetius  show  that  botany,  as  then  known,  had 
been  an  object  of  his  attention  and  acquisition. 
The  sentences  in  italics  are  the  additions  of  Alfred, 
and  evince  that  he  had  interested  himself  with 
studying  the  progress  of  vegetation,  as  far  as  its 
process  was  then  known,  and  as  its  principles 
could  from  that  knowledge  be  understood :  — 

<<  I  said,  I  cannot  understand  of  any  living  thing;  of  that 
which  knows  what  it  will  and  what  it  does  not  will,  that  uncom- 
pelled  it  should  desire  to  perish;  because  every  creature 
wishes  to  be  healthy  and  to  live,  of  those  that  I  think  alive ; 

^  '<  Yet  no  one  wonders  that  the  breath  of  the  north-west 
wind  beats  the  shore  with  the  raging  wave,  nor  that  the  frozen 
mass  of  snow  is  dissolved  by  the  fervor  of  Phebus.  Here  the 
mind  is  alert  to  perceive  causes ;  there  the  unknown  disturbs 
it,  and  what  is  rare  amazes  the  moveable  vulgar.  Let  the 
errors  of  ignorance  depart  with  their  clouds,  and  the  wonder- 
ful cease  to  amaze.    Boet*  lib.  iv.  met.  5. 

2»  Alf.  Boet.  p.  125,  126, 
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excepting  that  I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  trees  and  herbs,  CHAP, 
and  such  substances  that  have  no  soul."  ^'^* 

"  Then  he  smiled  and  said,  *  Thou  needest  not  doubt  it  of  ^ 
these  creatures,  any  more  than  of  others.  H&m  /  canst  thou 
noi  sety  that  every  herb  and  every  tree  grows  on  the  richest 
land  thai  best  suits  itf  and  that  is  natural  and  customary  to  it, 
and  there  it  hastens  to  grow  the  most  quickly,  that  it  may,  and 
the  latest  decays  ?  The  soil  of  some  herbs  and  some  woods  is 
on  hills;  of  some  in  marshes;  of  some  in  moors;  of  some  on 
rocks ;  some  on  bare  sands. 

"  *  Take  any  wood  or  herb  whatsoever  thou  wilt  yrom  the 
place  that  is  its  earth  and  country  to  grow  on,  and  set  it  in  a  place 
unnatural  to  it,  then  it  xvill  not  grow  there,  but  will  fade  away ; 
for  the  nature  of  every  land  is,  that  it  nourishes  like  herbs  and 
like  trees;  and  it  so  doeth,  that  it  defends  and  sustains  them  very 
carefully,  so  long  as  it  is  their  nature  that  they  may  gram, 

**  *  What  thinkest  thou  f  Hence  every  seed  grams  within  the 
earth,  and  becometh  grass  and  roots  in  the  earth  tvithout.  For 
this  they  are  appointed,  that  the  stem  and  the  stalk  may  fosten 
and  longer  stand, 

*' '  Why  canst  thou  not  comprehend,  though  thou  mayest  not 
see  it,  that  all  the  portion  of  these  trees,  tohich  increases  in 
twelve  months,  begins  from  their  roots,  and  so  groweth  upwards 
to  the  stem,  and  then  along  the  pith,  and  along  the  rind  to  the 
stalk,  and  thence  afterwards  to  the  boughs,  tiU  it  springs  out  into 
leaves,  and  blossoms,  andfouit  ? 

"  *  Why  may  you  not  understand,  that  every  living  thing  is 
tenderest  inward,  and  its  unbroken  outside  the  hardest  ?  Thou 
canst  see  how  the  trees  are  clothed  without,  and  protected  by 
their  bark  against  winter,  and  against  stark  storms,  and  also 
against  the  sun*s  heat  in  summer.  Who  may  not  wonder  at 
such  works  of  our  Creator,  and  not  less  of  their  Creator  f  And 
though  we  may  admire  it  now,  which  of  us  can  properly  explain 
our  Creator* s  will  and  power,  and  how  his  creatures  increase  and 
again  decline?  When  that  time  cometh,  it  occurs  again,  that 
from  their  seed  they  are  renewed.  They  then  become  regene* 
rated,  to  be  what  they  then  should  bfi  again,  and  become  also  in 
this  respect  alike  ."sncti  they  will  be  for  ever,  for  every  year 
their  regeneration  goes  on.^ 

The  book  written  by  Pope  Gregory,  for  the  in-  Hm*™"?- 
struction  of  the  bishops  of  the  church,  called  his 

2*  Alf,  Boet,  p.  89,  90.     Boet.  lib.  iii.  pr.  11. 


lation  of 


of  Gre- 
gory, 
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Liber  Pastoralis  Curae,  was  much  valued  in  Christ- 
endom at  that  period.*  It  was  the  best  book  at 
Grc  ory's  that  time  accessible  to  him,  by  which  he  could  edu- 
pastoials.    ^^^^  j^jg  jjjgjjgj.  clergy  to  fulfil  their  duties";  and 

though  it  tends  to  maJce  them  too  inquisitive  into 
human  actions,  and  would  insensibly  lead  them  to 
erect  a  tyranny  over  the  human  mind,  incompatible 
with  its  improvement  or  its  happiness ;  yet  as  it 
'  contains  many  moral  counsels  and  regulations,  and 
was   written  by  the   Pope,   who  was   called   the 
Apostle  of  the  English,  and  no  other  book  was 
then  at  his  hand  which  was  equally  popular  or 
likely  to  be  as  effectual,  it  was  an  act  of  patriotism 
and  philanthrophy  in  the  king  to  translate  it^ 
Dialogues       It  was  uot  Alfred,  but  his  Bishop  Werefrith, 
who  translated  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory.     The 
king  directed  the  translation,  and  afterwards  re- 
commended it  to  his  clergy,^     The  subjects  are 
chiefly  the  miracles  stated  to  be  performed  in  Italy 
by  religious  men.     They  display  the  pious  feeling 
of  the  age,  but  these  words  comprise  almost  tiie 
whole  of  their  merit ;  for  the  piety  is  unhappily 
connected  with  so  much  ignorance,  superstition, 

^  Alcuin  twice  praises  it.  The  council  of  Toledo  ordered 
that  it  should  be  studied  by  all  bishops. 

5W  The  MSS.  of  it  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Tiber,  B.  11.,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  copy  which  Plegmund  possessed.  It  is 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  There  is  another  ancient  MS.  of  it 
in  the  Bodleian,  Hatton,  88. 

^7  Alfred  had  complained  to  Fulco,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
that  ''  the  ecclesiastical  order,  from  the  frequent  irruptions 
and  attacks  of  the  Northmen,  or  from  age,  or  the  carelessness 
of  the  prelates  and  the  ignorance  of  the  peit>ple,  had  declined 
in  many."    £p.  Fulc.  p.  124>. 

^  Alfred's  recommendation  of  this  work  appears  in  the  pre- 
face which  he  prefixed  to  it,  and  which  is  printed  by  Wanley, 
p.  71.>  from  the  BodUian  MS.  Hatton,  100. 
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credulity,  and  defective  reasoning,  that  we  are  sur-  CHAP, 
prised  it  should  have  interested  the  attention  of  ,  J'li 
Alfred.     But  as  it  had  not  then  been  determined 
what  was  true,  or  what  was  false  in  history,  geo- 
graphy, philology,  or  philosophy,  criticism  was  not 
at  that  time  practicable.     The  weight  of  evidence, 
the  natural  guide  of  the  human  belief,  was  then  its 
only  criterion  j  and  as  Gregory  professed  to  relate 
what  he  himself  had  known   concerning  perfect 
and  approved  men,  or  what  he  had  received  from 
the  attestations  of  good  and  faithful  persons,  these 
legends  seemed  to  have  an  adequate  support  of 
human  testimony.     We  are  now  wise  with  the  ex- 
perience, thought,  reading,   comparisons,  and  in- 
ferences of  a  thousand  additional  years  ;  and  witii 
this  knowledge,  the  slowly-formed  creation  of  so 
many  centuries  beyond  the  time  of  Alfred,  we  can 
detect  those  errors  of  judgment  and  of  vulgar  tra^ 
dition,  which  he  had  no  materials  that  enabled  him 
to  question.     Let  us,   however,  not  impeach  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  for  peculiar  credulity,  nor 
consider  it  as  an  index  of  their  barbarism.     They 
believed  nothing  on  these  points,  but  such  things 
as  came  recommended  to  them  by  the  analogous 
belief  of  the  classical  and  Roman  empire  which 
had   preceded  them.     What   Athens   and   Rome 
alike  supposed  of  the  powers  and  agencies  of  their 
gods  and  goddesses,  heroes,  demons,  and  genii,  the 
imperial  Christians  attributed  to  their  saints  and 
most  venerated   clergy.     Pope  Gregory  was  not 
more  credulous  in  his  religion  than  the  emperor 
Julian  was  in  his  paganism  ;  or  Apuleius,  and  per- 
haps even  Lucian,  in  common  with  his  age,  of 
witchcraft*;  Philostratus,  Jamblichus,  Porphyry, 

*  Julianas  works  show  abundant  evidences  of  his  credulity, 
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BOOK  Ammonius,  and  other  heathen  philosophers,  of  the 
V  ^'^^  third  and  fourth  centuries,  in  their  belief  of  the 
miracles  achieved  by  the  sages  whom  they  patron- 
ised •*,  were  the  precursors  of  the  Catholic  biogra- 
phers of  their  respected  saints;  and  our  Alfred 
may  be  pardoned  for  following  the  stream,  not 
only  of  his  own  age,  but  of  the  most  cultivated 
classical  periods,  in  believing  such  wonders  on  the 
authority  of  Gregory,  which  every  age  of  the  world 
had  concurred  to  admit  to  be  both  practicable  and 
practised,  by  those  whom  its  diiferent  sects  and 
parties  revered.  With  such  sanction,  from  both 
philosophical  and  popular  belief,  it  then  seemed 
irrational  to  doubt  them.^*  One  of  Alfred's  fa- 
vourite objects  was  the  moral  improvement  of  his 
people.  He  wisely  considered  religion  to  be  the 
most  efficacious  instrument  of  his  benevolence,  and 
:^,^  Gregory's  dialogues  were  as  adapted  to  excite 
pious  feelings  at  that  time,  as  they  woidd  now 
operate  rather  to  diminish  them.  We  feel  that 
piety  allied  with  nonsense  or  with  falsehood,  only 
degi'ades  the  Majestic  Being  whom  it  professes  to 
extol.     He  whose   wisdom   is   the    most   perfect 

and  Lucian  describes  the  powers  of  witchcraft  as  fully,  and 
with  as  much  seriousness,  as  Apuleius. 

^  See  Fhilostratus's  Life  of  AppoUonius  Tyanaeus;  Jam- 
blichus's  Life  of  I^thagoras  ;  Porphyry's  de  antro  nympharum, 
and  other  remains ;  and  for  other  philosophers,  see  Brucker 
and  his  abridger  Dr.  Enfield  in  his  History  of  Philosophy. 

^1  So  much  self-delusion  and  mistake  have  been  connected 
with  miracles ;  so  many  are  resolvable  into  accidents,  natural 
agencies,  imagination,  false  perceptions,  erroneous  judgments, 
and  popular  exaggeration,  independent  of  wilful  falsehood,  that 
the  cautious  mind  will  believe  none  but  those  mentioned  in  the  * 
Scriptures,  as  no  others  have  that  accumulation  of  evidence 
both  direct  and  inferential,  which  impresses  these  upon  our 
belief. 
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intelligence  and  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge  to  c  H  A  P. 
us }  He  whose  creations  display  a  sagacity  that  has  v  ^"',  , 
no  limit  but  space,  and  which  appears  in  forms  as 
multifarious  as  the  countless  objects  that  pervade 
it,  should  be  adored  with  our  sublimest  reason  and 
knowledge  united  with  our  purest  sensibility.  Al- 
fred  possessed  this  noble  feeling  in  its  fu]l  aspira- 
tion, but  he  was  compelled  to  use  the  materials 
which  his  age  afibrded.  He  chose  the  best  within 
his  reach,  which  was  all  that  was  within  his  power* 
That  they  were  not  better  was  his  misfortune,  but 
leaves  no  imputation  on  his  judgment 

In  the  Cotton  Library  there  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  Alfred's 
of  some  selections  from  St  Austin's  soliloquies'^,  J^^**"* 
or,  as  the  MS.  expresses  it,    "  The  gathering  of  St.  Austin, 
the  flowers,"  from  St  Austin's  work.     At  the  end 
of  these  flowers  is  this  imperfect  sentence,  <^  Here 
end  the  sayings  that  king  Alfred  selected  from 

those  books  that  we  call .'*  ^     Here  the  MS. 

terminates. 

Malmsbury    mentions    that  Alfred  began  to  HisPsai- 
translate  the  Hymns  of  David,  but  that  he  had  *«'• 
hardly  finished  the  first  part    when   he   died.** 
There  are  many  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  trans- 

^  It  is  in  ^^telliu8,  A.  15.  After  three  pages  of  preface,  it 
says,  ^  SSn^uftinuf  Captama  biceop  pophte  jpa  b«c  be  hif 
epiam  jechance ;  tha  bee  pnt  jehatene  f  oliliqiuopum,  tha  if  be 
raobef  pneaunje  -3  tpeounja." 

^  Tieji  enbiath  tha  cpibaf  the  €lfpeb  Kinin;  alaef  op  thaepe 

baec  the  pe  hatath  on MS.  p.  5Q.    Wanley  says  of  this 

MS.  ^  Tractatus  iste  quondam  fuit  ecclesias,  B.  Marie  de 
Suwika  ut  patet  ex  fol.  2.  litteris  Normonno- Saxonicis  post 
conqusestum  scriptus,"  p.  218.  A  transcript  of  this  MS. 
made  by  Junius,  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Jun.  70.,  and  this 
has  the  same  abrupt  ending.    Wanley,  96. 

^  Psalterium  transferre  aggressus  vix  prima  parte  explicata 
viven^i  finem  fecit.    Malsmb*  45. 
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BOOK  lation  of  tlie  Psalter  extant  *  :  but  it  is  not  in  our 

V" 

V  ^  '  .  power  to  discriminate  the  performance  of  Alfred, 
His  Bible.  That  the  king  translated  the  Bible  or  Testa- 
ment into  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  stated  on  some 
authorities,  but  the  selections  which  he  made  for 
his  own  use  appear  to  have  been  confounded  with 
a  general  translation.  ^ 
HisJEfop.  In  the  Harleian  Library  there  is  a  MS.  of  a 
translation  of  fables  styled  j^sop's,  into  French 
romance  verse.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  work, 
the  author"^  asserts  that  Alfred  the  king  translated 
the  fables  from  the  Latin  into  English,  from  which 

«*  Wanley  saya,  p.  182.,  there  is  a  MS.  very  elegantly  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  Ethelstan,  which  contains  Jerome's  Latin 
Psalter,  with  an  interlineary  Saxon  version,  in  the  King's 
Library.  There  is  another  interlineary  version  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  Vesp.  A.  1.  written  1000  years  ago,  very  elegantly, 
in  capital  letters.  Wanley,  222.  There  is  another  written 
before  the  conquest  in  Tiberius,  C.  6.  p.  234.  This  contains 
many  figures  of  musical  instruments,  alleged  to  be  Jewish, 
and  several  coloured  drawings  on  religious  subjects.  There 
is  another  interlineary  version  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  written 
in  Edgar's  reign,  or  a  little  before,  which  contains  the  curious 
and  valuable  addition  of  ancient  musical  notes.  Wanley,  268. 
Spelman  has  published  an  Anglo-Saxon  F&alter. 

8«  Hor.  Wig.  says,  that  in  887,  on  the  Feast  of  St*  Martin, 
he  began  it.  It  is  clear,  on  comparing  the  passages,  that  he 
only  meant  what  Asser  had  mentioned,  p.  57.,  that  he  then 
began  to  translate  some  parts.  The  history  of  Ely  asserts, 
that  he  translated  all  the  Bible ;  but  Boston  of  Bury  says,  that 
it  was  <<  almost  all  the  Testament."  Spelman's  Life,  p.  213. 
Yet  as  no  MSS.  of  such  a  work  have  been  seen,  we  cannot 
accredit  the  fact  beyond  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  text. 

^"^  This  author  was  Mary,  an  Anglo-Norman  poetess.  She 
states  herself  to  have  been  born  in  France,  and  she  seems  to 
have  visited  England.  The  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Archseo- 
logia,  published  by  the  Antiquarian  Society,  contains  a  dia* 
sertation  upon  her  life  and  writings,  by  the  Abb^  La  Rue 
p.  36—67. 
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version  she  turned  them  into  French  verse.  *®  c  H  a  P. 
Maiy,  the  French  translator,  lived  in  the  thirteenth  ^  J"' 
century.  The  evidence  of  her  assertion,  as  to 
Alfred  beuig  the  English  translator  of  the  fables, 
can  certainly  only  have  the  force  of  her  individual 
belief;  and  as  this  belief  may  have  been  merely 
founded  on  popular  tradition,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered  as  decisive  evidence.  Such  an  assertion 
and  belief,  however,  of  an  authoress  of  the  thir- 
teenth  century,  must  be  allowed  to  have  so  much 
weight  as  to  be  entitled  to  notice  here.*    The 

^  Mary's  words  are  :— 

"  Por  amur  le  cunte  Willame 

Le  plus  vaillant  de  nul  realme 

Meintenur  de  cest  livre  feire 

£  del  Engleis  en  romans  treire 

JEaope  apelum  cest  livre 

Qu'il  translata  e  fist  escrire 

Del  griu  en  Latin  le  turna 

Li  reis  Alurez  qui  mut  Tama 

Le  translata  puis  en  Engleis. 

£  ieo  lai  rimee  en  Franceis." 

Hai'l.  MS.  978.  p.  87. 
^  Mons.  La  Rue  thinks,  that  Alfred  was  not  the  author 
of  the  English  translation  which  Mary  used.  His  reasons 
are  by  no  means  conclusive :  1st.  Asser  mentions  no  transla- 
tions of  Alfred's,  and  therefore  his  omission  of  .£sop  is  of  no 
consequence.  2d.  Though  Malmsbury  does  not  particularize 
Mtop  among  the  translations  he  enumerates,  this  argument  is 
indecisive,  because  Malmsbury  expressly  st&tes,  that  the  king 
translated  more  books  than  those  which  he  enumerates.  His 
words  are,   ''  Denique  jdurimant  partem  Romanae  Bibliothecse 

Anglorum  auribus  decit, c\x]\i»pracipui  sunt  libri  Orosius,'* 

&c.  Malmsbury  only  names  the  chief  of  his  translations ;  a 
monk  would  have  hardly  ninked  .^op  in  this  honourable  class. 
Sd.  The  abba's  doubt,  whether  Mary  could,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  have  understood  Alfred's  language,  is  of  no  great 
force,  because  we  cannot  think  it  unlikely  that  there  should  be 
persons  in  England  who  knew  both  Norman  and  Saxon,  or  that 
Mary  should  have  learnt  Saxon  if  she  wished  it.  ^th.  Ai» 
VOL.  II.  H 
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BOOK  cbmpletest  MS.  of  Mary's  translation  contains  an 
^'      hundred  and  four  fables,  out  of  which  thirty-one 
only  are  iEsop's.  ^ 

But  it  would  seem  that  Alfred's  extensive 
mind  had  even  condescended  to  write  on  one  of 
the  rural  sports  of  his  day ;  for  in  the  catalogue  of 
MSS.  which  in  1315  were  in  the  Christ  Church 
library,  we  find  a  treatise  of  this  king  on  keeping 
hawks  mentioned.  <<  Liber  Alured,  regis,  de  custo- 
diendis  accipitribus."  ^*  This  book  corresponds 
with  the  fact  mentioned  by  Asser,  that  Alfred  was 
accustomed  <^  to  teach  his  falconers  and  hawkers, 
and  hound-trainers."  ^ 

It  has  been  declared  that  the  Parables  of  Alfred 
had  great  edification,  beauty,  pleasantry,  and  noble- 
ness. ^  It  is  a  great  loss  to  our  curiosity,  perhaps  to 
our  education,  that  we  have  not  these  tales,  or 
moral  apologues,  which  were  existing  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second.  ** 

Alfred  is  also  praised  for  his  excellence  in  pro- 
verbial   sayings.  ^    Some  collections  of  this   sort 


to  the  feudal  expressions  which  Mary  uses,  as  we  have  not  the 
English  MSS.  which  she  translated,  and  therefore  cannot  knov 
what  were  the  actual  expressions  in  that,  I  think  no  argumeot 
can  be  rested  on  them.  Alfred,  in  his  Bo^ius,  puts  king  in  one 
place,  and  heretogas  in  another,  for  Roman  consuls. 

40  Archaeologia,  p.  53  ^i  Wanley's  preface. 

*2  Asser,  43. 

^  So  the  MSS.  Chron.  Joan.  Oxenedes  says  : 

'<  Parabolae  ejus  plurimum  habentes  edificationis,  venustatis, 
jocunditatis  et  nobilitatis."    Cott.  Lib.  MSS.    Nero,  D.  2. 

^  Ail.  Riey.,  who  then  lived,  declares,  "  Extant  parafoolff 
ejus,"  &c.,  using  nearly  the  same  words  as  Oxenedes,  p.  355. 

«  "  In  proverbiis  ita  enituit  ut  nemo  post  ilium  amplius." 
Ann.  Eccl.  Wint,  1  Angl.  Sacra,  p.  289.  Some  of  these 
are  noticed  in  the  old  English  dialogue  between  the  owl  aod 
the  nightingale. 
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have  been  noticed  by  hk  biographer,   Spelman,  chap. 
which  may  perhaps  contain  some  of  his  ideas,  as  y  ^^^' 
they  were  preserved  by  tradition,  and  in  a  later  age 
committed  to  writing;  but  they  are  probably  not 
wholly  in  the  phrases  ofhia  ovm  composition.^ 

Of  Alfred's  manual  or  memorandum  book,  which 
seems  to  have  existed  in  Malmsbury's  days  ^,  and 
which  would  have  been  such  a  curiosity  to  modem 
times,  not  even  a  remnant  has  been  found. 

The  genius  of    Alfred  was  not  confined  to  Hit  taste 
literature:  it  also  extended  to  the  arts;   and  in  '"^«»^- 
three  of  these,    architecture,    ship-building,    and 

^  One  of  these,  the  least  likely  to  be  Alfred's,  maj  be  seen 
in  Dr.  Hickes's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  p.  222.  llie  other, 
which  suits  better  Alfred's  wisdom,  has  been  quoted  by  Spel- 
man,  in  his  Life  of  Alfred,  and  translated  from  the  MS.  in  the 
Cotton  Library.  See  p.  94f.  of  Walker's  edition,  and  127«  of 
Hearne's.  Spelman's  extracts  may  be  more  valued,  as  the  Cot- 
ton MS.  of  Galba,  A.  19.,  was  ruined  by  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed much  valuable  antiquity. 

^  Malmsbury's  references  to  this,  show,  that  it  was  not  a 
mere  receptacle  for  devout  extracts,  but  was  rather  a  general 
common-place  book ;  for  he  cites  from  it  some  traits  of  bio- 
graphy, and  observations  on  a  piece  of  poetry.    **  Qui  enim 
legit  manualem  librum  regis  Elfredi,  reperiet  Kentenim  Beati 
AkUielmi  patrum  non  fuisse  regis  Inae  germanum  sed  arctis- 
sima  necessitudine  consanguineum,'*  lib.  v.    De  Pont.  84L 
Again,  speaking  of  Aldhelm,  he  says,  he  cultivated  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  "  Adeo  ut,  teste  libro  Elfredi,  de  quo  superius 
dixi,  nullo  unquam  aetate  par  ei  fuerit  quisquam  poesin  Angli- 
cam  posse  facere,   tantum   componere,   eadem   appositcj  vel 
canere  vel   dicere.     Denique  commemorat  Elfredus  carmen 
triviale  quod  adhuc  vulgo  cantitatur  Aldelmum  fecisse.'*    By 
the  next  paragraph,  Alfred  seems  to  have  reasoned  upon  the 
subject.     His  manual  was  therefore  the  repository  of  his  own 
occasional  literary  reflections ;  for  Malmsbury  adds,  speaking 
still  of   Alfred,    Adjidens  causam   qua  probet  rationabUker^ 
tantum  virum  his  quae  videantur  frivola,  instituisse  populum 
eo  tempore  semibarbarum,  parum  divinis  sermonibus  intentum, 
statim  cantatts  missis,  cursitare  solituni,"  p.  342. 
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BOOK  gold    and    silver  workmanship,    he  obtained  an 
c  _^*    .  excellence  which  corresponded    with    his  other 

talents. 
Architec  AssER  mentions,  that  he  caused  edifices  to  be 
lure  constructed  from  his  own  new  designs,  more 
venerable  and  precious  than  those  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  raised."^  These  not  only  consisted 
of  halls  and  royal  apartments,  made  of  wood  or 
stone,  in  pursuance  of  his  directions,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  also  formed  cities 
and  towns,  some  of  which  he  repaired,  aud  others 
built ;  some  he  destroyed  on  their  ancient  sites,  to 
raise  them  of  stone,  in  positions  more  useful  and 
appropriate.  ^  He  was  so  earnest  in  these  im- 
provements, that  he  procured  from  many  nations 
numerous  artificers,  versed  in  every  sort  of  building, 
and  he  regularly  appropriated  a  sixth  of  his  yearly 
revenues  to  pay  tiieir  expences,  and  remunerate 
their  labour.*^ 
shjp.  His  talent  and  cultivation  of  naval  architecture 

***"***■*•     have  been  already  noticed. 

Wori[.  He  also  taught  his  artisans  and  workers  in  gold", 

i^"2^  and  by  his  instructions,  occasioned  many  things 
to  be  incomparably  executed  (we  use  the  epithet 
of  his  contemporary)  in  gold  and  silver. "  One 
specimen  of  his  talent  in  this  art  yet  exists  to 
us  in  a  jewel  of  gold,  which  was  found  near 
Athelney. " 

^  Et  cdifficia  supra  omn^  antecessonim  suorum  Gouae- 
tudinem  ▼enerabiliora  et  pi^tiosiora  nora  sua  ina#*Jii«ttiffp^> 
iacere.    Asser,  4S. 

«  Asser,  58-  w  Asser,  66. 

»>  ftid.  48-  »2  Jbid.  58. 

M  On  one  side  is  a  rude  outline  of  a  human  figure  »>pa- 
rently  sitting,  and  holding  what  seem  like  two  flow^s.  Od 
the  other  side  is  a  flower;  it  is  much  ornamented,  and  the 
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In    the    less    valuable    pursuits  of    hunting,  chap. 

falconry,   hawking,    and  coursing,  he  was  also      ^• 
distinguished.  ^ 


workmanship   is  said  to  be  excellent.    The  inscription  ex- 
presses, that  it  was  made  by  Alfred's  orders. 
*4  Asser,  43. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Alfred's  Poetical  dmpontion. 

npO  the  other  accomplishments  of  his  mind 
Alfred  endeavoured  to  add  that  of  poetry. 
Pond  of  Saxon  poems  from  his  infancy,  he  found  a 
pleasure  in  attempting  to  compose  them  ;  and  the 
metrums  of  Boetius  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  practising  his  powers  of  language  in  this  in- 
teresting art 

The  great  characteristic  of  Saxon  versification 
was  the  position  of  a  few  words  in  short  lines,  with 
a  rythmical  effect.  As  far  as  we  can  now  discern, 
there  were  no  rules  of  artificial  prosody  -to  be 
observed ;  but  the  ear  was  to  be  gratified  by  a 
lythm  or  musical  effect  in  the  pronunciation  ;  and 
any  brief  sequence  of  syllables  that  would  produce 
this  pleasure  was  used  and  permitted. 

It  would  be  presumptuous,  now  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  so  long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  to  decide 
peremptorily  on  the  merit  of  Alfred's  versification, 
which  must  have  depended  so  much  on  the  coUo- 
quial  tones  and  cadences  of  his  day.  But  as  f^  as 
can  be  judged  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
compositions  of  Cedmon,  the  odes  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  the  poem  on  Beowulf,  it  has  not 
their  general  strength  and  fulness  of  rythm. 
Though  at  times  sufficiently  successful,  it  is 
weaker  and  less  elevated  than  their  style,  and  is  not 
oflen  much  more  musical  than  his  own  prose.  Of 
its  poetical  feeling  and  mind  we  can  better  judge, 
as  he  has  translated  the  metrums  also  into  prose;  and 
it  may  be  said,  without  injustice,  that  his  verse  has 

11 
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less  intellectual  energy  than  his  prose.     The  die-  CHAP, 
tion  is  amplified  to  admit  of  is  being  made  nearer       ^' 
to  poetry,  but  it  is  rather  diluted  than  improved* 
Here  and  there  a  few  expressions  of  greater  vigour 
occur,  but,  in  general,  the  prose  is  not  only  more 
concise,  but  also  more  spirited  and  more  clear. 

Yet  it  is  only  in  comparison  with  his  own  prose 
that  the  merit  of  Alfred's  poetry  is  thus  questioned. 
His  superior  intellect  in  imitating  and  emulating, 
and  sometimes  passing  beyond  his  original,  has 
given  it  a  value  of  thought  and  feeling,  an  in- 
fusion of  moral  mind,  and  a  graceful  ease  of  dic- 
tion, which  we  shall  look  for  in  vain,  to  the  same 
degree  and  effect,  among  the  other  remains  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

The  reader  who  compares  the  description  of  the 
Golden  Age,  and  the  stories  of  Eurydice  and 
Circe,  inserted  before  firom  Alfred's  prose,  with  his 
translations  of  the  same  into  verse,  will  perceive 
that  his  poetry  has  not  increased  their  interest. 
They  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  But  it  will 
be  a  just  respect  to  his  memory  to  insert  some  of  his 
other  versifications  of  the  metrums  of  Boetius,  as 
specimens  of  the  usual  style  of  his  poetical  diction. 
He  has  so  amplified  and  varied  his  originals  as  to 
make  much  of  them  his  own  compositions.  The 
amount  of  the  poetry  of  the  king's  mind  will  best 
appear  from  comparing  the  following  effiisions 
with  the  originals  in  Boetius,  which  are  also 
given : 

ON   SERENITY  OF   MIND. 

Alfred.  Boetius. 

Thou  mightest  of  the  «un  With  black  clouds  hidden,  no 

Manifestly  think ;  light  can  the  stars  emit.    Lib.  L 

And  of  all  the  other  stars ;        met.  7. 
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Alfred. 
Of  tliose  that  behind  cities 
Shine  the  brightest. 
That  if  before  them  wan 
The  atmosphere  should  hang. 
They  cannot  then 
Send  forth  the  beams  of  their 

light 
While  the  thick  mist  prevails. 

So  often  the  mild  sea. 

Clear  as  grey  glass, 

The  southern  wind 

Grimly  disturbs ; 

Then  mingle 

.TTie  mighty  waves : 

The  great  whales  rear  up. 

Then  rough  that  becomes, 

which  before  serene 

Was  tp  the  si^ht. 

So  often  a  spring 
weHs  up  from  a  hoary  cliff, 
Cool  and  clear, 
And  flows  spaciously  right  on. 
It  runneth  over  the  earth 
Till  it  gets  within  it. 
Great  stones  from  the  moun- 
tains Adl, 
And  in  the  midst  of  it 
Lie,  trundled 
From  the  rock. 
In  two  parts  afterwards 
It  becomes  divided. 
The  transparent  is  disturbed  ( 
The  streams  mingle ; 
ITie  brook  is  turned  aside 
From  its  right  course. 
Flowing  into  rivers. 

So  now  the  darkn^s 
Of  thy  heart 
Will  of  my  light 
The  doctrine  withstand. 
And  thy  mind's  thoughts 


Boetiu*. 


If  the  rolling  sea  the  turbid 
south  wind  should  mingle,  the 
wave,  before  glassy  and  serene, 
sordid  with  diiBised  mud,  would 
obstruct  the  sight.    Ibid. 


As  wandering  from  the  lofly 
mountains,  the  devious  river  is 
often  resisted  by  the  obstructing 
stone,  loosened  from  the  rock. 
Lib.  i.  met.  7- 


If  thou  also  wilt,  with  a  clear 
light,  behold  the  truth,  in  the 
right  path  direct  your  steps  : 
drive  away  joys;  drive  away 
fear;  chase  hope.     Ibid. 
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AlfretU  BoHku. 

Greatly  disturb. 
But  if  now  thou  detirest 
That  thou  mayest  well 
This  true  light  clearly  know ; 
To  believe  in  that  light 
Thou  must  dismiss 
The  idle  excess  of  riches: 
Unprofitable  joy. 
Thou  must  also  the  evil 
Fear  wholly  dismiss 
Of  the  world's  di£BcuIties. 
Nor  must  thou  be  for  them 
At  all  in  despair : 
Nor  do  thou  ever  let 
Prosperity  weaken  thee ; 
Least  thou  shouldst  become. 
With  arrogance  from  that. 
Again  confounded ; 
And  be  too  elevated 
By  the  enjoyments 
Of  this  world's  riches. 

Nor,  again,  too  weakly  Nor  let  grief  be  present. 

Despair  of  any  good  The  mind  is  in  a  cloud,  and 

When  in  the  world,  bound     with    chains    where 

Adversity  of  most  things  these  reign.    Lib.  i.  met.  7* 

Oppresses  thee ; 
And  thou  thyself 
Most  strongly  pressest  forwards. 
Because  always  is 
The  mind's  thought 
Much  bound  with  sorrow 
If  these  evils  can  disturb  it 
With  which  it  struggles  within* 
Because  both  these  two 
Draw  together,  over  the  mind 
The  mists  of  error; 
So  that  on  it  the  eternal  sun 
May  not  hence  shine  upon  it 
On  account  of  the  bUick  mists 
Before   that    it    has    become 
strengthened.    P.  155. 
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ON  THE  NATURAL  EQUALITY  OF  MANKIND. 


Alfred. 
The  citizens  of  earth, 
Inhabitants  of  the  ground. 
All  had 

One  like  beginning. 
They  of  two  only 
All  came ; 
Men  and  women, 
Within  the  world. 
And  they  also  now  yet 
AU  alike 

Come  into  the  world 
The  splendid  and  the  lowly. 
This  is  no  wonder, 
Because  all  know 
That  there  is  one  God 
Of  all  creatures ; 
Lord  of  mankind : 
The  Father  and  the  Creator. 

He  the  sun's  light 
Giveth  from  the  heavens ; 
The  moon,  and  this 
Of  the  greater  stars. 
He  made 

Men  on  the  earth ; 
And  united 
The  soul  to  the  body. 
At  the  first  beginning 
The  folk  under  the  skies 
He  made  equally  noble  r 
Every  sort  of  men. 

Why  then  do  ye  ever 
Over  other  men 
Thus  arrogate 
Without  cause  ? 
Now  you  do  not  find 
Any  not  noble. 
Why  do  ye  from  nobility 
Now  exalt  yourselves  ? 
In  his  mind  let 
Every  one  of  men 


Boetim. 
All  the  human  race  arises  on 
the  earth  from  a  like  origin. 
There  is  one  father  of  events: 
one,  administers  all  things. 


He  gave  to  Phoebus  his  rays, 
and  to  the  moon  her  horns. 


He  gave  men  to  the  earth, 
and  the  stars  to  the  sky.  He 
inclosed  in  limbs  the  minds 
sought  from  the  \ohy  seat 
Therefore  he  made  all  mortals 
a  noble  race. 


Why  do  you  clamour  on  your 
birth  and  ancestors  ?  If  you 
consider  your  beginning  and 
yomr  author,  God,  no  one  ezisU 
that  is  not  noble.  lib.  iii* 
met.  6. 
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JOfrtd. 
Be  rightly  noble, 
As  I  have  mentioned  to  thee. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
Nor  only  in  the  flesh ; 
But  yet  every  man 
That  is  by  all 
His  vices  subdued 
First  abandons 
His  origin  of  life, 
And  his  own 
Nobility  from  himself; 
And  also  which  the  Father 
At  the  beginning  made  for  him. 
For  this,  will 
The  Almighty  God 
Unnoble  him ; 
That  he  noble  no  more 
Thenceforth  might  be. 
In  the  world ; 
Nor  come  to  glory.    P.  171. 
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ON 

Hear  now  one  discourse 

Of  those  proud. 

Unrighteous 

Kings  of  the  earth. 

That  now  here  with  many 

And  various  garments. 

Bright  in  beauty, 

Wonderously  shine 

On  high  seats ; 

Clothed  in  gold 

And  jewels. 

Without  these  stand  around 

Innumerable 

Thegns  and  earls 

That  are  adorned 

With  warlike  decorations ; 

Illustrious  in  battle ; 

With  swords  and  belts 

Very  glittering ; 

And  who  attend  him 

With  great  glory. 


TYRANTS. 

The  kings  whom  you  see  sit- 
ting on  the  lofty  elevation  of 
the  throne,  splendid  with  their 
shining  purple;  hedged  with 
dismal  weapons ;  threatening 
with  grim  countenance;  breath- 
less with  the  rage  of  the  heart. 
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Ihey  threaten  every  where 

The  surrounding 

Other  nations ; 

And  the  lord  careth  not. 

That  governs  this  army^ 

For  either  friends'  or  enemies* 

life  or  possessions ; 

But  he,  a  fierce  mindy 

Rests  on  every  one, 

Likest  of  any  thing 

To  a  fierce  hound* 

He  is  exalted 

Within  in  his  mind 

For  that  power 

That  to  him  every  one 

Of  his  dear  princes 

Gives  and  supports. 

If  men  then  would  If  from  these  proud  ones  any 

Wind  off  from  him  one  should  draw  aside  the   co- 

These  kingly  ornaments,  vering  of  their  gaudy  apparel. 

Each  of  his  garments,  he  will  see  that  the  lorda   are 

And  him  then  dive3t  bound  with  chains  within. 

Of  that  retinue 

And  that  power 

That  he  before  had. 

Then  thou  shouldest  see 

That  he  would  be  very  like 

Some  of  those  men 

That  most  diligently 

Now,  with  their  senrices, 

Fjress  round  about  him. 

If  he  be  not  worse 

I  think  he  will  be  no  better. 

If  to  him  then  ever. 

Unexpectedly,  chance  should 

luq>pen 
That  he  should  be  deprived 
Of  that  glory,  and  garments, 
And  retinue,  and  that  power 
That  we  have  spoken  about ; 
If  from  him  any  of  these  things 
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Were  taken  away, 
I  know  that  he  would  think 
Then  he  was  crawling  in  a 

prison, 
Or  indeed  bound  with  rope». 

I  can  aaaert  For  here  greedy  lust  pours 

That  from  this  excess  of  every  venom  on  their  hearts:    here 

thing  turbid  anger,  raising  its  waves, 

Of  food  and  clothes,  wine,    lashes  the  mind;  or  sorrow  wea- 

drinks,  ries  her  captives;  or  deceitful 

And  sweetmeats,  hope  torments  them. 

Most  strongly  would  increase 
Of  that  luxuriousness 
Hie  great  furious  course. 
Much  disturbed  would  be 
His  intellectual  mind. 
To  every  man 
Thence  must  come 
Extraordinary  evils. 
And  useless  quarrels ; 
Then  they  become  angry. 
To  them  it  happens  in  their 

hearts 
That  within  are  aiBicted, 
Their  thoughts  in  their  minds 
With  this  strong  fire 
Of  hot-heartedness. 
And  afterwards  fierce  sorrow 
Abo  bindeth  them 
Hard  imprisoned. 
Then  afterwards  beginneth 
Hope  to  some 
Greatly  to  lie 

About  that  revenge  of  battle 
Which  the  anger  desireth 
Of  one  and  of  the  other, 
It  promises  them  all 
Which  their  contempt 
Of  right  may  enjoin. 

I  told  thee  before  Since,  then,  you  see  that  one 

In  this  same  book,  head  has  so  many  tyrants,  press- 
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That  of  the  various  creatures 

Each  single  one 

Some  good 

Always  desired 

From  his  own 

Ancient  nature ; 

But  the  unrighteous 

Kings  of  the  earth 

Cannot  ever 

Accomplish  any  good 

From  the  evil 

That  I  have  mentioned. 

It  is  no  wonder. 

Because  they  love  the  vices 

Which  I  named  before, 

And  to  which  only 

They  are  always  subject.  P.  186. 


Boaitu. 

ed  by  their  iniquitoos  sway,  it 
performs  not  what  it  wishes. 
Lib.  iv.  met.  2. 


ON  COVETOUSNESS. 


What  will  the  rich  man  be, 
The  worldly,  covetous  one. 
In  his  mind  the  better, 
Though  he  should  much  pos- 
sess 
Of  gold  and  gems 
And  of  every  good : 
Possessions  innumerable ; 
And  for  him  men 
Should  plough  every  day 
A  thousand  acres  ? 

Though  this  world 
And  this  race  of  men 
Should  be  under  the  sun 
South,  west,  and  east. 
To  his  power 
All  subjected. 
He  could  not . 
Of  these  acquisitions 
Hence  lead  away 
From  this  world 
Any  thing  more 


Though  the  rich  miser  should 
be  in  a  flowing  whirlpool  of 
gold  he  could  not  satisfy  hii 
appetite  for  wealth.  Let  him 
adorn  his  neck  with  the  berries 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  cleave  his 
rich  soils  with  a  hundred  oxen. 


Biting  cares  will  not  quit  htm 
while  he  lives,  nor  can  his  tri- 
vial riches  accompany  him  when 
dead.    Lib.  iii.  met  3. 
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Al/hed. 
Of  hifl  treasured  property 
Than  he  hither  brought.  P.  169. 


Boetius. 


He  that  would 

Possess  power 

Then  let  him  first  toil 

That  he  of  his  self 

In  his  mind  have 

Power  within; 

Unless  he  ever 

Would  be  to  his  vices 

Entirely  subjected : 

Let  him  expel  from  his  mind 

Many  of  those 

Various  anxieties 

That  to  him  are  useless : 

Let  him  dismiss  some 

Of  his  complaints  and  miseries. 

Though  to  him  should 

All  this  world, 

So  as  the  great  streams 

Surround  it  without. 

Be  given  to  his  possession, 

Even  so  wide 

As  now  westmost  is, 

Where  an  island  lieth 

Out  on  the  ocean ; 

In  which  is  no 

Night  in  summer, 

Nor  more  in  winter 

Of  any  day 

Distinguished  by  time ; 

Which  is  called  Tile. 

tliough  now  any  alone 

Governed  all 

To  this  island ; 

And  also  thence 

To  India  eastward ; 

Though  he  now  all  that 

Might  possess. 

Why  should  his  power  be 


ON  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

He  that  would  be  powerful 
let  him  tame  his  fierce  mind, 
nor  submit  to  foul  reins  his 
neck  bowed  down  by  lust. 


For  though  the  remote  In- 
dian earth  should  tremble  at 
thy  command,  and  farthest 
Thule  serve  thee,  yet  it  is  not 
in  their  pqwer  to  expel  gloomy 
care,  nor  to  drive  away  your 
miserable  complaints.  Lib.  iii. 
met.  5. 
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Ought  the  greater 
If  he  afterwards  hath  not 
Power  over  himgelf 
In  hb  thoughts, 
And  does  not  earnestly 
Guard  himself  well 
In  words  and  deeds 
Against  the  vices 
That    we    before    have    men- 
tioned?   P.  170. 

THE   EXCURSIVBNBSS   OF    THE  MIND. 

I  have  wings  I  have  rapid  wings  that  can 

Swifter  than  the  birds :  ascend  the  heights  of  the  pole. 

With  them  I  can  fly  which  the  swift  mind  puts  on 

Far  ft'om  the  earth,  when  she  looks   down  on  the 

Over  the  high  roof  hated    earth :    surmounts     the 

Of  this  heaven.  globe  of  the  immense  air,  and 

And  there  I  now  must  sees  the  clouds  behind  her. 

Wing  thy  mind, 
With  my  feathers, 
To  look  forth 
Till  that  thou  mayest 
This  world 

And  every  earthly  thing 
Entirely  overlook  : 
Thou  mayest  over  the  skies 
Extensively 
Sport  with  thy  wings. 
Far  up  over 
The  heavens  to  wind 
Afterwards  to  view 
Above  over  all. 
Thou  mayest  also  go 
Above  the  fire 
That  many  years  ascends  far 
Betwixt  the  air  and  the  firma- 
ment 
So  as  to  it  at  the  beginning 
The  Father  appointed. 

That  thou  mayest  afterwards         Warmed  by  Che  motion  of 
With  the  Sun  the  agile  aether,  it   transcends 
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Go  betwixt 

The  other  stars. 

Thou  m^htest  full  soon 

In  the  firmament 

Aboye  afterwards  advance ; 

And  then  continuously 

To  the  coldest 

Only  star 

That  outmost  is 

Of  all  the  stars. 

This  Satumus 

The  inhabitants  of  the  sea  call 

Under  the  heavens. 

He  is  the  cold 

AJ]  icy  planet. 

He  wanders  outmost 

Over  all, 

Above  the  other  stars. 

AHerwards  thou  then 

From  this  may  upheave  thy- 
self 

To  go  forth; 

Thou  mayest  proceed  farther : 

Then  wouldest  thou  afterwards 
soon 

Aicend  above  the  firmament 

In  its  swift  course. 

If  thou  goest  on  right 

Thou  wouldest  then  the  highest 

Heaven  leave  behind. 

Then  mightest  thou  afterwards 

Of  the  true  light 

Have  thy  portion. 

Whence  the  Only  King 

Widely  governs, 

Above  the  firmament. 

And  below ; 

And  in  like  manner  rules 

All  the  creatures 

Of  the  world. 

This  is  the  Wise  King, 
VOL,   II.  ' 


Boettus. 
the  vortex  of  fire,  till  it  rises  to 
the    star-bearing    domes,    and 
touches  on  the  paths  of  Fhcebus* 


Or  it  may  accompany  the 
journey  of  the  chill  old  man,  as 
a  soldier  of  the  radiant  star; 
or  shining  wherever  night  is 
painted,  it  may  retrace  the  cir- 
cle of  the  star ;  and  when  suf* 
ficiently  satiated,  it  may  leave 
the  extremity  of  the  pole ;  and, 
partaker  of  the  revered  light, 
press  towards  the  summit  of  the 
swift  «ther. 


Here  the  Lord  of  Kings  holds 
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Tliis  18  he  that  governs 
Over  the  nations  of  men, 
And  all  the  other 
Kings  of  the  earth. 
He  with  his  bridle 
Hath  restrained  around 
All  the  revolutions 
Of  earth  and  heaven. 
He  his  governing  reins 
Well  coerces. 
He  governs  ever 
Through  his  strong  might 
All  the  swift  cars 
Of  heaven  and  earth. 
He  the  only  judge  is  steadfast, 
UnchangeiU>le, 
Beauteous,  and  great. 

If  thou  tumest  right  in  thy 

way 
Up  to  that  country, 
Thou  wilt  find  it 
A  noble  place : 
Though  thou  now  yet 
Hast  not  obtained  it. 
If  thou  ever  again 
There  canst  come, 
Then  wilt  thou  say. 
And  soon  declare  : — 

'<  This  is  entirely 
My  own  kindred, 
Efurth,  and  country. 
Formerly  from  hence 
I  came,  and  was  born 
Through  the  might  of  this 

artificer. 
I  will  never 
Depart  hence  from  it. 
But  I  always  here 
Will  softly 

With  my  wings  desire 
Firmly  to  stand.** 
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the  sceptre  and  governs  the 
reins  of  the  world,  and,  stsblc 
himself,  rules  the  swift  car,  the 
splendid  arbiter  of  diings. 


If  that  road  should  meet 
thee  returning,  which  now  for- 
getful you  enquire  for,  you 
may  say: — 


<<  I  remember  that  this  is  mj 
country :  this  is  my  birth-place.' 
here  I  will  rest." 
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If  to  thee  then 
It  should  ever  again  hi^ppen, 
That  thou  wilt  or  must 
The  world's  darkness 
Again  try ; 

Thou  mightest  easily  look  on 
The  unrighteous  kings  of  the 

earthy 
And  the  other  arrogant  rich, 
That  this  weary  folk 
Worst  torment. 
And  see  that  always 
They  be  very  wretched  ; 
Unmighty 
In  every  thing ; 
Even  the  same 
That  they,  wretched  folk, 
Some  wlUle  now 
Most  strongly  dreaded. — P.  184. 
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If  you  should  like  to  revisit        ^* 
the    earthly   night    you    have 
left,  you  would  see  what  fierce 
banished  tyrants  the  miserable 
people  fear,  lib.  iv.  met.  1. 


HIS  PICTURE  OF   FUTURITY. 


O  children  of  men, 

Over  the  world ! 

Every  one  of  the  free ! 

Try  for  that  eternal  good 

That  we  have  spoken  of. 

And  for  those  riches 

That  we  have  mentioned. 

He  that  then  now  is 

Narrowly  bound 

With  the  useless  love 

Of  this  large  world, 

Let  him  seek  speedily 

Full  freedom, 

That  he  may  advance 

To  the  riches 

Of  the  soul's  wisdom. 

Because  this  is 

The  only  rest  of  all  labours; 

A  desirable  port 

To  high  ships ; 

Of  our  mind 


Hither  come  all  ye  captives, 
whom  deceitful  desire,  blunting 
your  earthly  minds,  binds  in  its 
vicious  chains ! 


Here  will  be  the  rest  to 
your  labours.  Here,  the  serene' 
port;  a  tranquil  abode.  Here, 
the  only  asylum  open  to  the 
wretched. 
I  2 
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Hie  greit  and  mild  haintation. 
This  is  die  only  port 
That  will  last  for  ever ; 
AlWr  tlie  waves 
Of  our  troubles^ 
Of  every  stomiy 
Always  mild* 

This  is  the  place  of  peace. 
And  the  only  comforter 
Of  all  distresses. 
After  this  world's  troubles. 


J9Mivs. 


This  is  the  pleasant  station 

After  these  miseries 

To  possess. 

And  I  earnestly  know 

That  the  gilded  vessel. 

The  silvery  treasure, 

The  stone  fortress  of  gems, 

Or  riches  of  the  world 

To  the  mind's  eye 

Can  never  bring  any  light. 

Nothing  can  recompense 

Its  acuteness, 

But  the  contemplation 

Of  the  truer  riches; 

But  such  things  strongly 

The  mind's  eye 

Of  every  one  of  men 

Blind  in  their  breast. 

When  they  to  it 

Are  made  brighter. 

But  ail  things 

That  in  this  present 

Life  so  please, 

Are  slender, 

Earthly  things, 

And  to  be  fled  fVom. 

But 'wonderfM  is  that 
Beauty  and  brighti^ess, 
Which  every  creaitiiiDe 
"With  beauty  illuminates. 


Not  all  that  Tagus  may  give 
in  its  golden  sands,  or  Hermus 
from  its  glittering  bank,  or 
Indus  near  the  warm  circle  min- 
gling gre^n  gems  with  white, 
can  enlighten  the  sight ;  but 
they  make  the  mind  more  blind 
from  their  darkening  effects. 


Whatever  of  these  pleases 
and  excite  the  mind,  earth 
nourishes  in  its  lowest  caverns. 


The  radUanoe  by  iduch  Hea- 
ven is  governed  a^d  flonnriiefi, 
shuns  the  obscured  mipa  ef 
the  soul. 
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And  after  that 

GoveniB  all : 

This  Govenor  will  not 

That  we  should  destroy 

OursoiiLi, 

But  he  himself  will  them 

Enlighten  with  light ; 

The  Ruler  of  life* 


JBMnu. 


If  then  any  num 

With  the  clear  eyes 

Of  his  mind| 

May  ever  behold 

Of  heaven's  light 

The  lucid  brightness, 

Then  he  will  say, 

That  die  brightness  of  the  sun 

^11  be  darkness, 

If  any  man 

Should  compare  it 

With  the  superior  light 

Of  God  Almighty. 

That  will  be  to  every  spirit 

Eternal  without  end ; 

To  happy  souls P.  181,  182. 


Whoever  can  remark  this 
light  will  deny  the  beams  of 
Phoebus  their  lustre,  lib.  iii. 
met.  la 


HIS  ADDRESS   TO   THE   DEITY. 


O  thou  Creator ! 
Of  the  shining  stars ; 
Of  heaven  and  the  earth : 
Thou  on  high  throne 
Eternal  govemest, 
And  tilou  swiftly  all 
The  heaven  tumest  round, 

And  through  thy 

Holy  might 

Compellest  the  stars 

That  they  should  obey  thee. 

Thus  the  sun 

Of  the  black  night 

The  darkness  extinguishes 

Through  thy  might. 


Oh  Framer  of  the  starry 
world!  who,  resting  on  thy 
perpetual  throne,  tumest  the 
heaven  with  a  rapid  whirl,  and 
compellest  the  stars  to  endure 
a  law:  1.  i.  m.  5. 
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V.         With  pale  light 

The  bright  planets 
The  xawm  tempers 
Through  the  effect  ot  thy 

power. 
A  while  abo  the  sun 
Bereaveth  that  of  its 
Bright  light. 
When  it  may  happen 
Tliat  near  enough 
It  necessarily  comes. 

So  the  greater 

Morning  star 

That  we  with  another  name 

The  even  star 

Hear  named : 

Thou  compdlest  this 

That  he  the  sun's 

Path  should  precede, 

Every  year 

He  shall  go  on 

Before  him  to  advance. 

Thou,  O  Father, 

Makest  of  summer 

The  long  days 

Very  hot. 

To  the  winter  days, 

Wonderously  short 

Times  hast  thou  appointed. 

Thou,  to  the  trees 

Givest  the  south  and  west, 

Which  before,  black  storms 

FVom  the  north  and  east 

Had  deprived 

Of  every  leaf 

By  the  more  hostile  wmd. 

Oh !  how  oh  earth 
All  creatures 
Obey  thy  command, 
As  in  the  heavens 
Smne  do 


As  now  the  moon,  with  her 
full  horn  of  light  imbibing  all 
her  brother's  flames,  hideth  the 
lesser  stars :  now  pale  with  ob. 
scure  horn,  nearer  to  Phoebos 
loses  her  lustre. 


As  Hesperus  in  the  first  hours 
of  night  emerges  with  chilling 
beams ;  and  again  as  the  morn- 
ing star,  when  Phcebus  rises, 
changes  his  accustomed  rule. 


Thou,  with  the  cold  of  the 
leaf-flowing  frost,  confineat  the 
light  to  a  shorter  stay:  thou, 
when  the  fervid  summer  shall 
come,  dividest  the  active  hours 
of  the  night. 

Thy  power  tempers  the  va- 
rious year,  so  that  the  leaves 
which  the  breath  of  Boreas 
takes  away,  the  mild  zephyr 
re-clothes ;  and  the  seeds  which 
Arcturus  beheld.  Sinus  bums 
in  their  tall  harvesL 

Nothing,  forsaking  its  an- 
cient hiw,  quits  the  work  of 
its  own  station.  Governing 
all  things  with  a  certain  end. 
Thou,    deservedly   our   ruler! 
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In  mind  and  power. 
But  men  only 
Againat  thy  will 
Ofteneat  struggle. 
Hail !  Oh  thou  Eternal, 
And  thou  Almighty, 
Of  all  creatures 
Creator  and  ruler. 
Pardon  thy  wretched 
Children  of  the  earth, 
Mankind, 
In  the  course  of  thy  might. 

Why,  O  eternal  God! 

Wouldest  thou  ever 

Hu^  fortune 

At  her  will 

Should  go 

To  eyil  men  ? 

That  in  every  way  so  strongly 

She  full  oft 

Should  hurt  the  guiltless. 

Evil  men  sit 

Over  the  earth's  kingdoms 

On  high  seats. 

They  tread  down  the  holy 

Under  their  feet 

Who  know  no  crimes. 

Why  should  fortune 
Move  so  perversely  ? 
Thus  are  hidden 
Here  on  the  world 
Over  many  cities 
The  bright  arts. 
The  unrighteous  always 
Have  in  contempt 
Those  that  are,  than  them 
Wiser  in  right ; 
Worthier  of  power. 
The  false  lot  is 
A  long  while 
Covered  by  frauds. 


Boetiut.  CHAP, 

disdainest  to  restrain  the  ac-  ^  ^' 
tions  of  men  only.  *   ^  ■- 


Why  should  slippery  fortune 
take  so  many  turns  ?  Noxious 
pain  due  to  crime  presses  the 
innocent. 


But  perverse  manners  sit  on 
the  lofty  throne,  and  the  guilty 
tread  on  the  righteous  necks 
by  an  unjust  change. 


Virtue  hidden  in  obscurity 
lives  unseen,  bright  in  its  dark- 
ness. The  just  endure  the  crime 
of  the  wicked. 
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These,  no  perjury,  no  fraud, 
dressed  with  f^^ood,  hurt; 
but  when  they  choose  to  use 
their  strength,  they  rejoice  to 
subdue  the  greatest  kings,  whom 
innumerable  people  fear. 


Now,  in  the  world  here, 

Impious  oaths 

Hurt  not  man. 

If  thou  now,  O  Ruler, 

Wilt  not  steer  fortune, 

But  at  her  self-will 

Lettest  her  triumph, 

Then  I  know 

That  thee  will 

Worldly  men  doubt 

Over  the  parts  of  the  globe, 

Except  a  few  only. 

Oh,  my  Lord ! 

Thou  that  overseest  all 

Of  the  world's  creatures. 

Look  now  on  mankind 

With  mild  eyes. 

Now  they  here  in  many 

Of  the  world's  waves 

Struggle  and  labour. 

Miserable  earth  citizens ! 

Forgive  them  now. — P.  15S. 

The  preceding  facts  of  Alfred's  studies,  trans- 
lations, additions,  and  compositions,  enable  us  to 
perceive  the  great  improvements  which  they  dif- 
fused  upon  the  intellect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 
By  his  Orosius  and  Bede,  he  made  the  general 
history  and  geography  of  the  world,  and  the  par- 
ticular history  of  England,  a  part  of  the  mind  of 
his  countrymen ;  and,  by  his  Bede,  he  made  histo- 
rical fame  an  object  of  ambition  to  his  royal  suc- 
cessors ;  for  that  exhibited  to  their  own  eye-sight 
how  their  predecessors  had  been  recorded  and 
applauded.  By  transmitting  to  posterity  the  detail 
of  Ohthere  and  Wulfetan's  Voyages,  he  made  such 
expeditions  interesting  to  the  nation,  fixed  them  in 
their  memory,  and  ensured  their  future  imitation, 

10 


O  now  behold  thy  wretched 
earth,  who  connectest  the  union 
of  all  things.  We  mankind,  not 
a  vile  part  of  so  great  a  work, 
are  shaken  by  the  sea  of  for- 
tune. O  ruler,  repress  the  rapid 
waves,  and  with  the  law  that 
rules  the  immense  heaven,  keep 
steady  thy  solid  earth. 
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By  his  Boetius  he  poured  a  great  number  of  moral  CHAP, 
thoughts  and  feelings  among  his  rude  Anglo^  ^' 
Saxons,  which  they  had  never  considered  or  ex- 
perienced befo)re ;  and  by  cultivating  poetical  ver- 
sification he  increased  the  popularity  and  improve- 
ment of  that  pleasing  art  He  found  the  English 
mind  unformed  and  barren,  and  he  led  it  to  know- 
ledge, civility,  moral  sentiment,  and  moral  reason- 
ing. His  attachment  to  rdigion  increased  its 
influence  among  his  descendants  and  in  his  country. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the 
intellectual  benefit  that  Alfred  conferred  upon  his 
country  has  not  yet  been  considered.  This  is  the 
easy,  fluent,  and  lively  prose  style,  which  it  may 
be  seen  from  the  extracts  already  given,  that  he  so 
peculiarly  contributed  to  form  by  his  translations 
and  additions  to  Boetius.  The  work  is  not  a  mere 
literal  version  of  the  Latin  diction,  into  a  servile 
corresponding  one,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter, 
published  by  Spelman,  in  which  every  Latin  word 
is  rendered,  however  harshly,  by  a  similar  English 
one.  Alfred's  Boetius,  even  where  he  translates 
exactly,  is  done  with  the  freedom  of  a  master, 
who  uses  his  own  style  without  departing  from  his 
autlior's  meaning.  .  The  best  prose  style  of  all 
countries  is  that  which  men  of  superior  intellect 
use,  who,  to  much  literary  cultivation,  add  much 
intercourse  with  public  afiairs,  and  with  the  highest 
classes  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  The 
activity  of  their  daily  life  gives  a  spirit  and  free- 
dom to  their  minds  and  thoughts,  which  perx^ade 
their  colloquial  diction;  and  this,  when  polished 
by  the  most  cultivated  urbanity  of  the  day,  and 
enlarged  by  the  more  extensive  subjects  of  their 
studies,  and  the  greater  correctness  of  meditative 
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Alfred.  Boetiu$. 

Ought  the  ^eater 
If  he  afterwards  hath  not 
Power  over  himself 
In  his  thoughts, 
And  does  not  earnestly 
Guard  himself  well 
In  words  and  deeds 
Against  the  vices 
That    we    before    have    men- 
tioned?    P.  170. 

THE   EXCURSIVBNBSS   OF    THE   MIND. 

I  have  wings  I  have  rapid  wings  that  can 

Swifter  than  the  birds :  ascend  the  heights  of  the  pole. 

With  them  I  can  fly  which  the  swift  mind  puts  on 

Far  from  the  earth,  when  she  looks  down  on  the 

Over  the  high  roof  hated    earth :    surmounts    the 

Of  this  heaven.  globe  of  the  immense  air,  and 

And  there  I  now  must  sees  the  clouds  behind  her. 

Wing  thy  mind, 
With  my  feathers, 
To  look  forth 
Till  that  thou  mayest 
This  world 

And  every  earthly  thing 
Entirely  overlook  : 
Thou  mayest  over  the  skies 
Extensively 
Sport  with  thy  wings. 
Far  up  over 
The  heavens  to  wind 
Afterwards  to  view 
Above  over  all. 
Thou  mayest  also  go 
Above  the  fire 
That  many  years  ascends  far 
Betwixt  the  air  and  the  firma- 
ment 
So  as  to  it  at  the  beginning 
The  Father  appointed. 

That  thou  mayest  afterwards         Warmed  by  the  motion  of 
With  the  Sun  the  agile  aether*  it   transcends 
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Gobetwi       ^^'^'  Bcetiu*. 

Above  afterwards  advance ; 

And  then  continuously  Or  it   nmy    accompany  the 

To  Ae  coldest  jo„„,y  ^  /.  ^,  J  J^^  ^ 

Tk";    ^__  *  soldier  of  the  radiant  star: 

^at  outmost  .s  or  shining    wherever    nighf?; 

ThJ.  Qo2^         ■  painted,  it  may  retrace  the  eir- 

This  Saturnus  cle  of  the  star;  and  when  suf- 

SLftST'*'^'*'"'^"^*    ficiently  satiated,  it  may  leave 

All  icy  planet.  pre«,  towards  the  summit  Ae 

He  wanders  outmost  swift  «ther. 

Over  all. 

Above  the  other  stars. 

Afterwards  thou  then 

From  this  may  upheave  thv- 

self  ^ 

To  go  forth; 

Thou  mayest  proceed  farther: 
Then  wouldest  thou  afterwards 

soon 
Alcend  above  the  firmament 
In  its  swift  course. 
If  thou  goest  on  right 
Thou  wouldest  then  the  highest 
Heaven  leave  behind. 
Then  mightest  thou  afterwards 
Of  the  true  light 
Have  thy  portion. 
Whence  the  Only  King 
Widely  governs, 
Above  the  firmament. 
And  below ; 

And  m  like  manner  rules 
All  the  creatures 
Of  the  world. 

This  is  the  Wise  King,  Here  the  Lord  of  Kings  holds 
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This  is  he  that  governs  the  sceptre   and    govcras  the 

Over  the  nations  of  men,  reins  of  the  world,  and,  suble 

And  all  the  other  himself,  rules  the  swift  car,  the 

Kings  of  the  earth.  splendid  arbiter  of  things. 

He  with  his  bridle 
Hath  restrained  around 
All  the  revolutions 
Of  earth  and  heaven. 
He  hiiB  governing  reins 
Well  coerces* 
He  governs  ever 
Through  his  strong  might 
All  the  swift  cars 
Of  heaven  and  earth. 
He  the  only  judge  is  steadfast. 
Unchangeable, 
Beauteous,  and  great. 

If  thou  tumest  right  in  thy  If   that    road    should   meet 

way  thee  returning,  which  now  for- 

Up  to  that  country,  getful  you    enquire    for,   you 

Thou  wilt  find  it  may  say : — 

A  noble  place : 
Though  thou  now  yet 
Hast  not  obtained  it. 
If  thou  ever  again 
There  canst  come. 
Then  wilt  thou  say. 
And  soon  declare : — 

<'  This  is  entirely  "  I  remember  that  this  is  mj 

My  own  kindred,  country :  this  is  my  birth-place: 

Earth,  and  country.  here  I  will  rest." 

Formerly  from  hence 
I  came,  and  was  born 
Through  the  might  of  this 

artificer. 
I  will  never 
Depart  hence  from  it. 
But  I  always  here 
Will  softly 

With  my  wings  desire 
Firmly  to  stand.** 
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Alfred* 
If  to  thee  then 
It  should  ever  again  hi^pen, 
That  thou  wilt  or  must 
The  world's  darkness 
Again  t^; 

Thou  mightest  easily  look  on 
The  unrighteous  kings  of  the 

earth. 
And  the  otlier  arrogant  rich. 
That  this  weary  folk 
Worst  torment. 
And  see  that  always 
They  be  very  wretched ; 
Unmighty 
In  every  thing ; 
Even  the  same 
That  they,  wretched  folk, 
Some  wldle  now 
Most  strongly  dreaded* — P.  184. 


Boeiiui.  CHAP. 

If  you  should  like  to  revisit        IV. 
the    earthly   night    you    have 
left,  you  would  see  what  fierce 
banished  tjnrants  the  miserable 
people  fear,  lib.  iv.  met*  1. 


HIS  PICTURB  OF   FUTURITY. 


0  children  of  men, 

Over  the  world ! 

Every  one  of  the  firee ! 

TVy  for  that  eternal  good 

That  we  have  spoken  of, 

And  for  those  riches 

That  we  have  mentioned. 

He  that  then  now  is 

Narrowly  bound 

With  the  useless  love 

Of  this  large  world, 

Let  him  seek  speedily 

Full  freedom, 

That  he  may  advance 

To  the  riches 

Of  the  soul's  wisdom. 

Because  this  is 

The  only  rest  of  all  labours ; 

A  desirable  port 

To  high  ships ; 

Of  our  mind 


Hither  come  all  ye  ciqptives, 
whom  deceitful  desire,  blunting 
your  earthly  minds,  binds  in  its 
vicious  chains ! 


Here  will  be  the  rest  to 
your  labours.  Here,  the  sermie' 
port;  a  tranquil  abode.  Here, 
the  only  asylum  open  to  the 
wretched* 
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The  greikt  and  mild  habHadon. 

This  18  the  only  port 

Hiat  will  last  for  ever ; 

AHer  die  waves 

Of  our  troubles^ 

Of  every  storm. 

Always  mild. 

This  is  the  place  of  peace, 

And  the  only  comforter 

Of  all  distresses, 

After  this  world's  troubles. 


JBMtiif. 


This  is  the  pleasant  station 

After  these  miseries 

To  possess. 

And  I  earnestly  know 

That  the  gilded  vessel. 

The  silvery  treasure, 

The  stone  fortress  of  gems. 

Or  riches  of  the  world 

To  the  mind's  eye 

Can  never  brmg  any  light* 

Nothing  can  recompense 

Its  acuteness, 

But  the  contemplation 

Of  the  truer  riches; 

But  such  things  strongly 

The  mind's  eye 

Of  every  one  of  men 

Blind  in  their  breast, 

'When  they  to  it 

Are  made  brighter. 

But  all  thmgs 

That  in  this  present 

Life  so  please, 

Are  slender, 

Earthly  things, 

And  to  be  fled  iVom. 

ButTRFonderftdlsthac 
BktMy  and  brighti^M, 
Wliich  every  crefttiiDe 
With  beauty  illuminates, 


Not  all  that  Tagus  may  give 
in  its  golden  sands,  or  Hermus 
from  its  glittering  bank,  or 
Indus  near  the  warm  circle  min- 
gling green  gems  with  white, 
can  enlighten  the  sight;  but 
they  make  the  mind  more  blind 
from  their  darkening  eflfects. 


Whatever  of  these  pleases 
and  excite  the  mind,  earth 
nourishes  in  its  lowest  caverns. 


Tbe  radiance  bywhidiHaa- 
ven  is  governed  M|d  Bamwkn, 
shuns  the  obscured  rmm  of 
the  soul. 
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Aifitd. 

And  after  that 

Gorernsall: 

This  G«venor  wiU  not 

Thai  we  aboiild  destroy 

Oursoala, 

But  he  himself  will  them 

EnHghteii  with  light ; 

The  Ruler  of  life* 


JBMfM. 


If  theD  any  man 

With  the  clear  eyes 

Of  hismindf 

May  erer  behold 

Of  heaven's  light 

Hie  lucid  brightness. 

Then  he  will  say, 

That  the  brightness  of  the  sun 

Will  be  darkness. 

If  any  man 

Should  compare  it 

With  the  superior  light 

Of  God  Ahmighty. 

That  will  be  to  every  spirit 

Eternal  without  end ; 

Tohapnrseuls.~P.181,  182. 


Whoever  can  remark  this 
light  will  deny  the  beams  of 
Phoebus  their  lustre,  lib.  iii. 
met.  la 


HIS  ADDRBSS   TO   THE   D£ITT. 


O  thou  Creator! 

Of  the  shining  stars ; 

Of  heaven  and  the  earth : 

Thou  on  high  throne 

Eternal  govemest, 

And  tiiou  swiftly  all 

The  heaven  turaest  round. 

And  through  thy 

Holy  might 

Cbmpellest  the  stars 

That  they  should  obey  thee. 

Thus  the  sun 

Of  the  black  night 

The  darkness  extinguishes 

Through  thy  might. 


Oh  Framer  of  the  starry 
world!  who,  resting  on  thy 
perpetual  throne,  tumest  the 
heaven  with  a  rapid  whirl,  and 
compelleet  the  stars  to  endure 
a  law:  1.  i.  m.  5. 
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BOOK                      A^red. 

BoeUus. 

^     V.     ^   With  pale  light 

As  now  the  moon,  with  ber 

"^  -'  The  bright  planets 

full  horn  of  light   imbibing  til 

The  moon  tempers 

her  brother*s  flames,  hideCh  the 

Through  the  effect  of  thy 

lesser  stars :  now  pale  with  ob. 

power. 

scure  horn,  nearer  to  Fhcebns 

A  while  ako  the  smi 

loses  her  lustre. 

Bereaveth  that  of  its 

Bright  light. 

When  it  may  happen 

That  near  enough 

It  necessarily  comes. 

So  the  greater 

As  Hesperus  in  the  first  hours 

Morning  star 

of  night  emerges   with  chilling 

That  we  with  another  name 

beams ;  and  again  as  the  morn- 

TTie even  star 

ing  star,   when  Phoebus  rises, 

Hear  named: 

changes  his  accustomed  rule. 

Thou  compdlest  this 

That  he  the  sun's 

Path  should  precede, 

Every  year 

He  shfdl  go  on 

Before  him  to  advance. 

Hiou,  O  Father, 

Makest  of  summer 

Hie  long  days 

Very  hot. 

To  the  winter  days, 

Wonderously  short 

Times  hast  thou  appointed. 

Ihou,  to  the  trees 

Givest  the  south  and  west. 

Which  before,  bhick  storms 

FVom  the  north  and  east 

Had  deprived 

Of  every  leaf 

By  the  more  hostile  wind. 

Oh  1  how  otk  earth 
All  creatures 
Obey  thy  command, 
As  in  the  heavens 
Some  do 


Thou,  with  the  cold  of  the 
leaf-flowing  frost,  confinest  the 
light  to  a  shorter  stay:  thou, 
when  the  fervid  summer  shall 
come,  dividest  the  active  hours 
of  the  m'ght. 

Thy  power  tempers  the  va- 
rious year,  so  that  the  leaves 
which  the  breath  of  Boress 
takes  away,  the  mild  sephyr 
re-clothes ;  and  the  seeds  which 
Arcturus  beheld,  Sirius  buns 
in  then*  tall  harvest. 

Nothing,  forsaking  its  an- 
cient law,  quiu  the  work  of 
its  own  station.  Governing 
all  things  with  a  certain  end, 
Thou,    deservedly   our  ruler! 
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AlfretL 
In  mind  and  power. 
But  men  only 
Against  thy  will 
Oftenest  struggle. 
HaQ  1  Oh  thou  Eternal, 
And  thou  Almighty, 
Of  ail  creatures 
Creator  and  ruler. 
Pardon  thy  wretched 
Children  of  the  earth, 
Manldnd, 
In  the  course  of  thy  might. 

Why,  O  eternal  God! 

Woiddest  thou  ever 

lluit  fortune 

AtberwiU 

Should  go 

To  evil  men  ? 

Tliat  in  every  way  so  strongly 

She  full  oft 

Should  hurt  the  guiltless. 

Evil  men  sit 

Over  the  earth's  kingdoms 

On  high  seats. 

They  tread  down  the  holy 

Under  their  feet 

Who  know  no  crimes. 

Why  should  fortune 
Move  so  perversely  ? 
Thus  are  hidden 
Here  on  the  world 
Over  many  cities 
The  bright  arts. 
The  unrighteous  always 
Have  in  contempt 
Those  that  are,  than  them 
Wiser  in  right; 
Worthier  of  power. 
The  false  lot  is 
A  long  while 
Covered  by  frauds. 


Bceiius.  CHAP, 

disdainest  to  restrain  the  ac-        lo- 
tions of  men  only. 


Why  should  slippery  fortune 
take  so  many  turns  ?  Noxious 
pain  due  to  crime  presses  the 
innocent. 


But  perverse  manners  sit  on 
the  k>f^  throne,  and  the  guilty 
tread  on  the  righteous  necks 
by  an  unjust  change. 


\nrtue  hidden  in  obscurity 
lives  unseen,  bright  in  its  dark- 
ness. The  just  endure  the  crime 
of  the  wicked. 
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Alfred. 
Now»  in  the  world  here, 
Impious  oaths 
Hurt  not  man. 
If  thou  now,  O  Ruler, 
Wilt  not  steer  fortune, 
But  at  her  self-will 
Lettest  her  triumph. 
Then  I  know 
That  thee  will 
Worldly  men  doubt 
Over  the  parts  of  the  globe. 
Except  a  few  only. 

Oh,  my  Lord ! 

Thou  that  overseest  all 

Of  the  world's  creatures, 

Look  now  on  mankind 

With  mild  eyes. 

Now  they  here  in  many 

Of  the  world's  waves 

Struggle  and  labour. 

Miserable  earth  citizens ! 

Forgive  them  now. — P.  153. 


Boetiui. 

These,  no  perjury,  no  fraud, 
dressed  with  falsehood,  hurt; 
but  when  they  choose  to  use 
their  strength,  they  rejoice  to 
subdue  the  greatest  kings,  whom 
innumerable  people  fear. 


O  now  behold  thy  wretched 
earth,  who  connectest  the  union 
of  all  things.  We  mankind,  not 
a  vile  part  of  so  great  a  work, 
are  shaken  by  the  sea  of  for- 
tune. O  ruler,  repress  the  rapid 
waves,  and  with  the  law  that 
rules  the  immense  heaven,  keep 
steady  thy  solid  earth. 


The  preceding  facts  of  Alfred's  studies,  trans- 
lations, additions,  and  compositions,  enable  us  to 
perceive  the  great  improvements  which  they  dif- 
fused upon  the  intellect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 
By  his  Orosius  and  Bede,  he  made  the  general 
history  and  geography  of  the  world,  and  the  par- 
ticular history  of  England,  a  part  of  the  mind  of 
his  countrymen ;  and,  by  his  Bede,  he  made  histo- 
rical fame  an  object  of  ambition  to  his  royal  suc- 
cessors ;  for  that  exhibited  to  their  own  eye-sight 
how  their  predecessors  had  been  recorded  and 
applauded.  By  transmitting  to  posterity  the  detail 
of  Ohthere  and  Wulfetan's  Voyages,  he  made  such 
expeditions  interesting  to  the  nation,  fixed  them  in 
their  memory,  and  ensured  their  future  imitation. 
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By  his  Boetius  he  poured  a  great  number  of  moral  CHAP, 
thoughts  and  feelings  among  his  rude  Anglo*  ^' 
Saxons,  which  they  had  never  considered  or  ex- 
perienced befolre ;  and  by  cultivating  poetical  ver- 
sification he  increased  the  popularity  and  improve- 
ment of  that  pleasing  art  He  found  the  EngUsh 
mind  unformed  and  barren,  and  he  led  it  to  know- 
ledge, civility,  moral  sentiment,  and  moral  reason- 
ing. His  attachment  to  religion  increased  its 
influence  among  his  descendants  and  in  his  country. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the 
intdlectual  benefit  that  Alfred  conferred  upon  his 
country  has  not  yet  been  considered.  This  is  the 
easy,  fluent,  and  lively  prose  style,  which  it  may 
be  seen  from  the  extracts  already  given,  that  he  so 
peculiarly  contributed  to  form  by  his  translations 
and  additions  to  Boetius.  The  work  is  not  a  mere 
literal  version  of  the  Latin  diction,  into  a  s«:vile 
corresponding  one,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter, 
published  by  Spelman,  in  which  every  Latin  word 
is  rendered,  however  harshly,  by  a  similar  English 
one.  Alfired's  Boetius,  even  where  he  translates 
exactly,  is  done  with  the  freedom  of  a  master, 
who  uses  his  own  style  without  departing  from  his 
autlior's  meaning.  -  The  best  prose  style  of  all 
countries  is  that  which  men  of  superior  intellect 
use,  who,  to  much  literary  cultivation,  add  much 
intercourse  with  public  aifidrs,  and  with  the  highest 
classes  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  The 
activity  of  their  daily  life  gives  a  spirit  and  firee- 
dom  to  their  minds  and  thoughts,  which  pen^ade 
their  colloquial  diction;  and  this,  when  polished 
by  the  most  cultivated  urbanity  of  the  day,  and 
enlarged  by  the  more  extensive  subjects  of  their 
studies,  and  the  greater  correctness  of  meditative 
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BOOK  composition,  becomes  superior  to  any  that  the 
^'^j  world  or  the  closet  can  singly  create.     Alfred's 
Boetius  in  every  part  displays  these  excellencies. 
Its  form  of  dialogue  favoured  their  union.     It  is 
clear,  easy,  animated,  attractive,  and  impressive. 
It  comes  the  nearest  to  our  present  best  English 
prose  style  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  prose  writings 
that  have  survived  to  us,  and  entitles  Alfred  to  be 
considered  as  the  venerable  father  of  our  best 
English  diction,  as  well  as  our  first  moral  essayist. 
We  may  close  our  review  of  his  intellectual 
character  with  remarking,  as  an  additional  subject 
for  our  admiration,  that  not  above  two  centuries 
and  an  half  elapsed,  between  the  first  appearance 
01  literature  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,   and   the 
formation  of  Alfred's  mind.     Has  any  country, 
within  so  short  a  period,  produced  in  itself  an 
intellect  amongst  its  sovereigns,  that  combined  so 
many  excellencies  ? 
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CHAP.  V. 
Alfrsd*«  Moral  Character. 

Tl^E  have  contemplated  Alfred  as  the  student,  chap. 

and  the  man  of  literature,  and  in  his  public  ^ ^i_ 

character.     Let  us  proceed  to  review  his  conduct 
in  more  interesting  relations. 

To  educate  our  children  in  the  best  improve- 
ments and  noblest  virtues  of  our  times,  is  to  per- 
form a  duty  the  most  sacred  which  we  owe  to 
society,  and  its  parent.  If  as  reason  hopes,  and 
revelation  assures  us.  He,  who  called  man  into 
being,  is  interested  in  his  concerns,  no  event  can 
more  propitiate  his  favour,  than  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  his  creation.  If  one  idea  can  pre- 
dominate over  others  in  the  divine  economy  of 
human  affitirs,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  it 
must  be  the  plan  of  our  moral  and  intellectual 
progression.  Whoever  leaves  his  ofl&pring  more 
informed  and  more  virtuous  than  himself  accele- 
rates this  favourite  scheme  of  supreme  goodness, 
and  claims  the  gratitude  of  society  whom  he 
benefits. 

Alfred  was  a  great  example  to  posterity  in 
this  path  of  duty.  He  was  as  solicitous  to  im- 
prove  his  family  as  himself.  He  had  several  chil- 
dren; some  died  in  their  infancy.^     jEthelfleda, 

1  ABser,  mentioning  his  living  children,  adds,  <<  Exceptit  his 
qui  in  infantia  morte  pneveniente  praeoccupati  sunt,"  p.  42. 
Rudbome  mentions  that  Edmund  was  his  first*bom,  whom  his 
Either  had  crowned  as  his  intended  successor.  He  died  a 
little  before  his  father,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  monastery  at 
Winchester,  <^  as  appears,**  says  Rudbome,  <<  by  his  marble  on 
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BOOK  Edward,    Etiielgiva,   Alfritha,    and  iEthelweard, 

^l ;  survived  him.     Edward  and  Alfritha  were  edu- 

Gated  in  the  royal  court  with  great  attention. 
*rhey  were  accustomed  to  filial  duty  towards  Aeir 
parent,  and  to  behave  with  mildness  and  affidbility 
towards  others,  whether  strangers  or  natives.  Asset 
remarks,  that  tiiey  retained  these  estimable  qua- 
lities at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  They  were 
induced  to  improve  their  minds  with  all  the  liberal 
learning  which  could  then  be  obtained.  Besides 
the  hymns  of  devotion,  they  were  studiously  taught 
Saxon  books,  and  particularly  Saxon  poetry ;  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  frequent  reading.* 

^THELWEARD,  his  youugcst  SOU,  rcccived  a  sort 
of  public  education;  he  was  committed  to  the 
diligent  care  of  proper  teachers,  with  almost  all 
the  noble  children  of  the  province,  and  with  many 
of  inferior  ranks.  There  they  were  all  assiduously 
instructed  in  Latin  and  Saxon  :  they  learned  also 
the  art  of  writing,  to  which  literature  owes  its 
existence.  By  these  institutions,  the  season  of 
their  youth  was  employed  to  inform  and  enlarge 
their  minds.  When  their  matured  age  gave  the 
requisite  strength,  they  were  exercised  in  hunting> 
and  those  robust  arts,  which  by  the  habits  of 
society  at  that  time,  were  made  honourable  and 
popular.' 

The  most  exquisite  luxury  which  aged  parents 

hifi  tomb,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  which  is  inscribed, 
Hiq  jacet  Edmundiw  Rex,  filiis  Aldredi  regis.**  Hist.  Mag. 
Wint.  p.  207. 

2  Aaser,  4S. 

*  Afiser,  43.  Atlieiweard  lived  twenty-one  years  after  his 
father,  and  died  922,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Athelstan. 
Malt.  West.  359. 
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can  enjoy,  when  the  channs  of  life  and  all  the  chap. 
pleasures  of  sense  are  fast  fading  around  them,  is  v^[\ 
to  see  their  parental  care  rewarded  by  a  dutiful, 
aflfectionate,  and  intelligent  offiipring.  Alfred  en- 
joyed this  happiness,  which  he  had  so  well  merited. 
iEthelfleda,  his  eldest,  became  a  woman  of  very 
superior  mind :  such  were  its  energies,  that  they 
even  reached  a  masculine  strength.  She  is  ex- 
tolled^  in  the  ancient  chronicles,  as  the  wisest  lady 
in  England.  Her  brother  Edward  governed  his 
life  in  its  best  actions  by  her  counsels.  After  she 
was  married  to  Ethered,  the  governor  of  Mercia, 
she  built  several  cities,  and  upon  aU  occasions 
displayed  a  statesman's  skill,  and  an  Amazonian 
activity.* 

TiiE  reign  of  Edward  was  distinguished  by  its 
vigour  and  prosperity.  Some  of  the  last  instruc- 
tions of  Alfred  to  his  son  have  been  popularly 
preserved  S  and  they  deserve  to  be  quoted,  for 
their  pathetic  simj^dty,  their  political  wisdom, 
and  the  proof  which  they  afford  of  this  monarch's 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

^  The  difficulty  and  sufferings  of  her  first  partunticmy  de- 
terred her  from  the  chance  of  a  repetition.  She  protested,  that 
it  did  not  become  a  king's  daughter  to  pursue  any  pleasure 
which  was  attended  witib  such  inconvenience.  Malmsb.  46. 
He  describes  her,  '<  Favor  civium,  pavor  hostium,  inunodici 
cordis  femina. — Virago  potentissima  multum  fratrem  juvare 
consiliisy  in  urbibus  extruendis  non  minus  valere,  non  discemas 
potiore  fortima,  an  virtute ;  ut  mulier  viros  domestioos  pro- 
tegeret,  alienos  terrereU"  lb.  46.  The  Chronicle  MS.  Nero. 
A.  6.  says  of  her,  *'  Per  cujus  animum  frater  suus  Edwardus 
multo  melius  in  regnp  actus  suos  dirigebat.'*  p.  6* 

^  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  meationed  be- 
fore, p.24-2.  Of  this  work  Spebnan  says,  fairly,  « I  caanot 
think  it  fit  to  offer  them  into  the  world  as  an  instance  of  what  the 
king  con^posed ;  for  they  are  not  his  very  work  in  the  Saxon 
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"  Thou,"  quoth  Alfred,  "  my  dear  son,  set  thee 
now  beside  me,  and  I  will  deliver  thee  true  instruc- 
tions. My  son,  I  feel  that  my  hour  is  coming. 
My  countenance  is  wan.  My  days  are  almost 
done.  We  must  now  part  I  shall  to  another 
world,  and  thou  shalt  be  left  alone  in  all  my  wealth. 
I  pray  thee  (for  thou  art  my  dear  child)  strive  to 
be  a  father,  and  a  lord  to  thy  people.  Be  thou 
the  children's  father,  and  the  widow's  friend. 
Comfort  thou  the  poor,  and  shelter  the  weak ;  and, 
with  all  thy  might,  right  that  which  is  wrong. 
And,  son,  govern  thyself,  by  law ;  then  shall  the 
Lord  love  thee,  and  God  above  all  things  shall  be 
thy  reward.  Call  thou  upon  him  to  advise  thee 
in  all  thy  need,  and  so  shall  he  help  thee,  the  bet- 
ter to  compass  that  which  thou  wouldest"* 

tongrue,  but  a  miscellany  collection  of  some  later  author,  who, 
according  to  his  own  faculty,  hath,  in  a  broken  English,  put 
together  such  of  the  sayings  of  king  Alfred,  as  he  met  withal." 
p.  125.    Wanley  says,  the  fragment  ift  in  Norman    Saxon, 
**  circa  tempus  Henrici  IL  aut  Richardi  I.  conscriptum  in  quo 
continentur  qusedam  ex  proverbils  et  apothegmatis  ^Ifiredi 
regis  sapientissimi,"  p.  2S1.    A  copy  of  the  Galba  MS.  of  this 
woilc  is  stated  to  exist  in  MS.  at  Oxford,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 
^  Spelman,  p.  ISl.    This  collection  begins  thus :  — > 
"  7Et  8ifpopb  feten  Thamef  manie, 
Fele  Bif  copef  anb  pele  hoc  lepeb, 
6plef  ppube  3  Knihtef  e^loche. 
Thep  ^BBf  6ple  Xljrpich  op  the  laje  fputh  pij-e, 
2?nb  ec  TOpP^  1  ^^%^^  hipbe,  Gn^le  bapbn;. 
On  6n^onb  he  pap  kinj.    pem  he  ^an  lepen 
8po  him  hepen  mihten,  hu  hi  hepe  lip  leben  pcolben. 
Alfred  he  was  on  Englelond  a  king  well  swithe  strong. 
He  was  king  and  clerk.    Well  he  luvied  God's  werk : 
He  was  wise  on  his  word,  and  war  on  his  speeche. 
He  toas  the  xviseste  man  that  vms  on  Engehnd" 

Ibid.  p.  127. 
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^THELWEARD  became  a  man  celebrated  for  his  c  H  a  p. 
learning. '  ,^    ^r    . 

Alfritha  obtained  an  honourable  ^marriage. 
We  have  mentioned,  in  a  preceding  'chapter, 
Baldwin,  with  the  iron  arm,  count  of  Flanders, 
who  carried  off,  with  friendly  violence,  Judith,  the 
widow  of  Ethelwulf,  and  of  Alfred's  brother  Ethel- 
bald.  The  son  of  this  marriage,  which  the  king 
of  France  at  last  sanctioned,  was  Baldwin  the  Bald. 
It  was  he  who  obtained  the  hand  of  Alfritha ;  their 
of&pring  was  Arnulf,'^  who  is  mentioned  with  ex- 
pressions of  celebrity,  and  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  918.'^  From  a  descendant  of  Amulf 
was  bom  Mathilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

It   is  the  invariable   dictate  of  benevolence,  Hisar- 
never  to  be  inattentive  to  the  comforts  of  others.  "*"8«n«iit 

The  5th  article  is  worth  quoting  in  Spelman's  translation. 
''  Thus,"  quoth  Alfred,  **  without  wisdom,  wealth  is  worth  little. 
Though  a  man  had  an  hundred  and  seventy  acres  sown  with 
gold,  and  all  grew  like  com,  yet  were  all  that  wealth  worth 
nothing  unless  that  of  an  enemy  one  could  make  it  become  his 
friend.  For  what  differs  gold  from  a  stone,  but  by  discreet 
using  of  it?"  p.  ISO. 

^  To  this  son,  Alfred,  by  his  will,  devised  land  in  seventeen 
places,  beside  ihat  of  the  Weal  district,  and  500  pounds. 

®  Alfred  bequeathed  to  her  100  pounds,  and  three  manors. 

•  VoLL  p.486. 

>^  Her  relation  Ethelwerd,  thus  speaks  of  this  marriage : 
"  Alfred  misit  AlfUirjrthe  filiam  suam  ad  partes  Germanias 
Baldwino  in  matrimonium  qui  genuit  ab  ea  filios  duos,  Athul- 
fum  et  Eamulfum ;  duas  filias  quoque,  Ealshwid  et  Earmen- 
truth."  Prologus  Ethelw.  p  831.  The  Chronicon  Sithense 
in  Bouquet's  Recueil,  tom.  ix.  p.  74.,  places  the  marriage  in  898. 
The  Chronicon  Alberici  mistakes  both  the  name  and  parentage 
of  the  lady,  for  it  calls  her  Ethelwinda,  and  makes  her  Alfred's 
grand-daughter,  filiam  filitt  sutt.    Bouq.  torn.  ii.  p.  61. 

^^  Bouquet's  Recueil,  tom  ix.  p.  152. 
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BOOK  Alfred  displayed  this  accomplished  temper  in  his 
,-^*^  M  arrangement  of  his  household.  He  divided  all  his 
noble  attendants  into  three  bodies,  and  he  regu- 
lated their  personal  services  with  a  kind  regard  \o 
their  convenience,  as  well  as  to  his  own.  He  ex- 
acted the  attendance  of  one  of  the  divisions  for  a 
month,  and  afterwards  allowed  the  persons  who 
composed  it  to  return  home  to  their  families  and 
aiiairs,  while  another  supplied  their  place  for  the 
same  period.  ^^  By  this  regular  routine,  Alfred 
was  carefully  served,  and  an  ample  time  was  af- 
forded to  his  attendants  to  watch  over  their  private 
concerns.  He  was  also  scrupulously  exact  in  the 
distribution  and  application  of  his  yearly  revenue. 
He  ordered  his  officers  to  divide  it  into  two  gene- 
ral portions.  These  portions  he  again  subdivided, 
and  appropriated  each  division  to  a  peculiar  and 
inalienable  service. 

One  of  his  allotments,  a  sixth  of  his  income,  he 
set  apart  for  his  warriors  and  noble  attendants ;  he 
gave  to  each  according  to  his  dignity  and  to  his 
services.  Another  sixth  he  devoted  to  the  work- 
men in  architecture,  whom  he  collected  from  seve^ 
ral  nations.  Another  sixth  he  appropriated  to  fo- 
reigners who  came  to  him,  whatever  might  be  their 
country,  whether  remote  or  near,  whether  they 
claimed  his  bounty,  or  awaited  its  voluntary  de- 
scent ;  they  received  each  a  portion  according  to 
their  worthiness,  which  was  given  with  admirable 
discretion**' 

The  other  half  of  his  revenue  was  consecrated 
to  religious  objects.  This  he  also  separated  again, 
and  commanded  his  officers  to  put  it  into  four 
shares.    One  of  theset  being  one-eighth  of  his  whole 

>2A8Bcr,  65.  w  Asacr,  65,  66.    Florence. 
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income,  was  prudently  administered  to  the  poor  of  c  H  A  P. 
every  nation  who  came  to  him.  In  distributing  ^  ^' 
this,  he  remembered  the  axiom  of  pope  Gregory ; 
"  Give  not  little  to  him  who  needs  much,  nor  much 
to  him  who  needs  little ;  refuse  not  to  the  man  who 
should  have  something,  and  give  not  to  him  who 
deserves  nothing."  Another  eighth  was  paid  to 
the  two  monasteries  he  built,  for  their  maintenance. 
Another  eighth  was  for  the  school  which  he  had 
diligently  made  up  from  many  nobles  of  his  nation. 
Another  eighth  was  dispersed  among  the  neigh- 
bouring monasteries  of  West  Saxony  and  Mercia. 
In  some  years  he  made  donations  to  the  churches 
and  clergy  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  France,  Bretagne, 
Northumbria,  and  Ireland,  according  to  his  ability.  ^* 

Alfred  was  an  exact  economist  of  his  time, 
without  which  indeed  nothing  great  can  be 
achieved.  He  had  not  those  heralds  of  its  lapse 
which  we  can  make  so  minute  and  exact ;  but  he 
was  sensible,  that  to  do  all  he  projected,  he  must 
divide  his  day,  and  appropriate  every  part. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  afforded  him  no 
natural  means  of  measuring  the  progress  of  the 
revolving  globe;  and  as  clouds  and  rain  often 
concealed  the  sun,  which  is  the  only  chronometer 
of  uncultivated  man,  he  was  compelled  to  frame 
some  method  of  marking  his  day  into  regular  inter- 
vals.'*      Mechanics   were  then   so  little  known, 

'  **  A88er,67. 

'^  The  king  of  the  Francs  had  an  advantage  in  this  respect 
above  Alfred;  for,  in  807)  Charlemagne  was  presented  by 
the  king  of  Persia  with  a  superb  clock.  "  Horologium  ex 
orichaico,  arte  niechaiiica  mirifice  compositum,  in  quo  duo- 
decim  horarum  cursus  ad  clepsydram  vertebatur,  cum  toti- 
dem  aereis  pilulis,  quse  ad  completionem  horarum  decidebant 
VOL.   II.  K 
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either  in  theory  or  practice,  that  Alfred  had  not 
the  aid  of  this  science,  from  which  most  of  our 
comforts,  both  domestic  and  political,  have  arisen. 
He  used  a  simple  expedient :  his  chaplains,  by  his 
orders,  procured  wax,  and  he  ordered  seventy-two 
denarii  of  it  to  be  made  into  six  equal  candles, 
each  candle  to  be  twelve  inches  long,  which  were 
separately  marked.  These  candles,  successively 
used,  lasted  through  the  whole  twenty-four  hours, 
and  of  course  every  inch  marked  the  lapse  of 
twenty  minutes;  but  sometimes  the  wind  rushing  in 
through  the  windows  and  doors,  the  numerous 
chinks  of  the  walls  *^  or  the  slender  covering  of 
the  tents,  consumed  the  candles  with  undue  cele- 
rity. To  cure  this  evil,  which  confused  his  calcu- 
lation, he  thought  skilfiilly  and  wisely,  says 
Asser  *^ ;  and  the  result  of  this  skill  and  wisdom 
was  the  invention  of  lanthoms.  He  found  that 
the  white  horn  became  pellucid  like  glass  ^\  and 
with  this  and  wood,  a  case  for  his  candle  was 
(mirabiliter)  admirably  made.  By  these  schemes, 
which  our  clocks  and  watches  make  us  deride,  he 
obtained  what  he  wanted,  an  exact  admeasurement 
of  the  lapse  of  time.  We  have  not  a  correct  de- 
tail of  its  appropriation.  Asser's  general  statement, 
that  he  consecrated  half  his  time  to  God  *^  gives 
no  distinct  idea,  because  we  find,  that  his  liberal 


et  casu    8U0   subjectum  sibi    cjonbalum    tiimire    faciebant; 
additis  in  eodem  ejutdem  numeri  equitibus  qui  per  12  fenes- 
tras completis  horis  exibant  et  impulsu  e^essionis  goae  to- 
tidem  fenestras  quse  prius  erant  apertie,  claudebant."    Annates 
Car.  Mag.  Astron.  p.  35.    Reuben. 
^^  This  is  curious  language  of  a  royal  palace* 
^7  Consilio  que  artificiose  atque  sapienter  invento,  p.  68» 
Asser,  67. 
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mind,  in  the  distribution  of  his  revenue,  thought  CHAP, 
that  to  apportion  money  for  a  school,  was  devoting  y  ^; 
it  to  the  Supreme.  Malmsbuiy*s  account  is,  that 
one-third  of  the  natural  day  and  night  was  given  to 
sleep  and  refreshment ;  one-third  to  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom;  and  one-third  to  those  duties  which 
he  considered  as  sacred.  ^^  This  indistinct  state- 
ment cannot  now  be  amplified. 

He  had  been  fond  of  hunting  and  sporting ;  but 
as  he  became  older,  we  may  infer,  from  his  para- 
phrase  of  Boetius*s  conditional  assertion,  that  if  a 
man  rode  for  his  health,  he  did  not  desire  the  mo- 
tion but  its  effect,  that  our  afflicted  king  did  not 
take  this  exercise  for  pleasure.     He  says :  — 

'<  No  man  rides  out  because  it  pleases  him  to  ride ;  but  he 
rides  because  by  the  excursion  he  earns  something.  Some 
earn  by  it  that  they  shall  be  healthier ;  some  that  they  shall  be 
more  active ;  and  some  because  they  would  come  to  some 
other  place  which  they  desire  to  be  at."  ^ 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  Alfred's  useful  His  piety, 
life,  was  his  earnest  piety.  From  the  gross  and 
illiberal  superstitions  which  have  been  connected 
with  religion,  and  from  the  frauds  and  hjrpocrisy 
which  have  been  sometimes  practised  under  her 
venerable  name,  piety,  although  one  of  the  native 
flowers  of  the  uncorrupted  heart,  has  lost  much  of 
its  influence  upon  mankind.  Philosophy  has  justly 
taught  us  to  discredit  priestcraft; ;  and  the  dread  of 
the  evils  which  this  has  produced,  has  greatly 
alienated  many  from  religion  itself.  Whenever  a 
mischief  tends  to  accompany  a  blessing,  the  good 
is  undervalued  till  the  evil  can  be  removed. 

But  although  this  state  of  opinion  results,  not 
unnaturally,  from  some  part  of  the  former  experience 

«  Malmsbury,  45.  '^  Alf.  Boct.  p.  20. 
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BOOK,  of  mankind,  it  is  not  a  decision  which  wisdom  and 
,  ^V  ,  knowledge  will  ultimately  sanction.  Reli^on  is  as 
necessary  to  the  happiness  and  improvement  ot 
man,  and  to  the  healtiiful  continuance  and  expected 
melioration  of  society,  as  superstition,  artifice, 
tyranny,  and  ignorance  are  injurious  and  deba^i^; 
and  of  all  religions,  none  can  be  compared  with 
Christianity,  either  in  intellect,  morals,  or  benefi- 
cence. It  has  raised  the  kingdoms  where  it  has 
prevailed,  to  a  proud  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  and  it  has  given  a  beauty,  a  richness, 
and  an  utility  to  the  human  character,  which  we 
shall  in  vain  look  for  under  any  other  system.  No 
religion  is  either  in  spirit  or  in  precept  more  ad- 
verse to  those  systems  of  delusion  and  selfishness  to 
which  it  has  been  perverted,  and  from  which  it  is 
ever  appealing  ;  none  can  better  claim  tlie  support 
of  the  wise,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  good. 

Religion  was  one  of  the  earliest  offsprings  of 
the  human  intellect,  and  cannot  long  be  separated 
from  it  without  certain  deterioration  to  bodi.  As 
it  is  the  best  guide  and  guardian  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  virtue,  if  it  be  allied  with  our  reason,  and  en- 
riched with  our  knowledge,  many  of  the  greatest 
characters  of  their  day  have  in  all  ages  up- 
held it.  But  there  are  some  dispositions  to 
whom  it  is  peculiarly  congenial  and  gratifying; 
and  Alfred  was  one  of  that  order  of  intelligence 
which  has  delighted  in  its  exercise. 

By  other  men,  piety  may  have  been  taken  up  as 
a  mask,  or  worn  as  a  habit;  by  Alfred  it  was 
applied  to  its  great  and  proper  use,  to  the  correc- 
tion of  immorality,  to  the  advancement  of  virtue, 
to  the  encouragement  of  knowledge,  and  to  be- 
come the  asylum  of  happiness. 
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Alfred,  like  other  men,  inherited  the  passions 
and  frailties  of  mortality  :  he  felt  immoral  tenden- 
cies prevalent  in  his  constitution,  and  he  found 
that  he  could  not  restrain  his  objectionable  de- 
sires. With  this  experience  mankind  in  general 
rest  satisfied:  they  feel  themselves  prompted  to 
vicious  gratifications:  they  take  the  tendencies 
of  nature  as  their  excuse,  and  they  freely 
indulge. 

But  the  mind  of  Alfred  emancipated  itself  from 
such  sophistry:  he  disdained  to  palter  with  his 
moral  sense :  he  knew  that  his  propensities  were 
immoral ;  and  though  a  prince,  he  determined  not 
to  be  their  slave.  He  found  the  power  of  his 
reason  to  be  inadequate  to  subdue  them ;  and  he 
therefore  had  recourse  to  the  aids  of  religion.  His 
honoured  friend  assures  us,  that  to  protect  himself 
from  vice,  he  rose  alone  at  the  first  dawn  of  day, 
and  privately  visited  churches  and  their  shrines, 
for  the  sake  of  prayer.  There,  long  prostrate,  he 
besought  the  great  moral  Legislator  to  strengthen 
his  good  intentions.  So  sincere  was  his  virtuous 
determination,  that  he  even  implored  the  dispens- 
ation of  some  affliction  which  he  could  support, 
and  which  would  not,  like  blindness  or  leprosy, 
make  him  useless  and  contemptible  in  society,  as 
an  assistant  to  his  virtue.  With  frequent  and 
earnest  devotion,  he  preferred  this  request;  and 
when  at  no  long  interval  the  disorder  of  the  ficus 
came  upon  him,  he  welcomed  its  occurrence,  and 
converted  it  to  a  moral  utility,  though  it  attacked 
him  severely.  *^  However  variously  with  our  pre- 
sent habits,  we  may  appreciate  the  remedy  with 

2i  Asser,  41,  42. 
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Book  which  Alfred  chose  to  combat  his  too  ardent  pas- 
V-  ^  sions,  we  cannot  refuse  our  applause  to  his  mag- 
nanimity. His  abhorrence  of  vice,  his  zeal  for 
practical  virtue,  would  do  honour  to  any  private 
man  of  the  most  regular  habits:  but  in  a  prince  who 
livesin  that  sphere  of  society  where  every  object  and 
eveiy  associate  tempt  the  passions,  and  seduce  the 
reason,  it  was  one  of  those  noble  exertions  of  soul 
which  humanity  rarely  yet  displays,  and  which 
words  cannot  adequately  applaud. 

AssKR  repeatedly  describes  his  sovereign's 
religious  disposition  :  "  He  was  accustomed  to 
hear  divine  service,  especially  the  mass,  every 
day,  and  to  repeat  psalms  and  prayers,  and  the 
devotions  for  the  hours  of  the  day  and  for  night; 
and  he  often  frequented  churches  alone,  without 
his  state,  in  the  night-time,  for  the  sake  of 
praying."" 

AssER  also  adds  :  **  It  was  his  habit,  attentively 
and  solicitously,  to  hear  the  sacred  Scriptures 
read  by  his  own  subjects,  or  by  foreigners 
when  any  came  to  him  from  abroad,  and  also 
prayers. 

"  He  lamented  continually,  with  sorrow  and 
sighing,  to  all  who  were  admitted  into  his  intimacj, 
that  the  Deity  had  made  him  void  of  Divine  wis- 
dom and  the  liberal  arts.  But  He  who  beholds  the 
internal  mind,  and  promotes  every  virtuous  medi- 
tation and  good  inclination,  increased  this  inward 
impulse,  till  the  king  had  acquired,  from  every 
quarter  within  his  reach,  coadjutors  of  this  pious 
disposition  who  were  able  to  assist  him  in  the  h^ts- 
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dom  he  desired,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  profi- 
ciency  he  coveted."  ® 

In  another  place  Asser  informs  us  that  Alfred 
carefully  carried  in  his  bosom  a  little  book,  in 
which  were  written  the  daily  offices  of  prayer,  and 
some  psalms  and  pious  supplications  which  he  had 
read  in  his  youth. " 

Asser  intimates  that  one  of  the  king's  first  uses 
of  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  his  mode  of  learning 
it,  Avas  to  translate  passages  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  insert  them  in  the  book  which  he  called 
his  manual,  because  he  had  it  always  at  his  hand, 
and  from  which  he  then  said  he  derived  no  small 
comfort  ^ 

Nearly  a  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 
Alfred's  reign,  and  yet  no  plan  of  acquiring  moral 
and  philosophical  wisdom  has  been  suggested  which 
will  be  found  to  be  more  efficacious  than  this  inva- 
luable habit  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  king.  They  who 
have  profited  from  it,  can  attest  its  efficacy. 

But,  independently  of  Asserts  account,  we  have 
two  written  records  still  remaining  of  the  pious 
feelings  of  this  admirable  king,  from  his  own  heart 
and  pen,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  selections  and  trans- 
lations from  St  Austin's  meditations,  and  in  his 
additions  to  his  version  of  Boetius.     As  the  truth 
is  every  day  becoming  more  apparent,  and  will  be 
ere  long  admitted  by  the  most  philosophical,  that 
enlightened  religion  is  the  best  guide  to  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  social  order,  and  their  surest  basis,  we 
will  make  no  apology  for  adding  a  few  extracts  on 
this  subject. 

23  These  are  Asser's  words,  p.  45.        ^  Asser,  p.  55. 
2»  Ibid.  p.  57. 
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BOOK      Alfred's  imitation   of  the  fourth   metnim  of 
^'        Boetius  consists  chiefly  of  the  additions  of  his  own 
piety :  — 

**  He  that  would  firmly  build  his  house,  he  should  not  set  it 
upon  the  highest  hill;  and  he  that  would  seek  heayenly  wisdom 
must  not  be  arrogant.    And  again, 

**  As  he  that  would  firmly  build  his  house  will  not  place  it 
upon  sand-hills,  so  if  thou  wouldest  build  wisdom,  set  it  not  up 
on'coTetousness ;  for  as  the  drinking  sand  swalloweth  the  rain,  so 
coyetousness  absorbs  the  frail  happiness  of  this  world,  because 
it  will  be  always  thirsty. 

**  Nor  can  a  house  stand  long  on  an  high  mountain  if  a  fuU 
raging  wind  presses  on  it.  Nor  hath  it  on  the  drinking  sand 
that  which  will  continue  against  violent  rain. 

**  So  also  the  mind  of  man  is  undermined  and  agitated  from 
its  place,  when  the  wind  of  strong  troubles  or  the  rain  of  immea- 
surable anxiety  shake  it. 

<*  But  he  that  will  have  the  eternal  riches,  he  will  fly  fix»m 
the  dangerous  beauty  of  this  middle  earth,  and  build  the  house 
of  his  mind  on  the  fast  stone  of  lowliness ;  for  Christ  dwelt  id 
the  valley  of  humility  and  in  the  meditation  of  wisdom. 

"  Hence  the  wise  man  will  lead  all  his  life  to  the  joy  that  ts 
unchangeable,  endless,  and  without  care.  Then  he  will  demise 
both  earthly  good,  and  evil  also ;  and  hope  for  the  future,  which 
will  be  eternal.  Because  God,  who  for  ever  abides,  will  pre- 
serve him  every  where  in  the  riches  of  his  mind,  though  the 
wind  of  this  world's  difficulties,  and  the  perpetual  cares  of  its 
prosperities  should  blow  on  him."  ^ 

From  the  diffuse  meditations  of  St  Austin^, 
Alfred  selected  the  parts  which  most  pleased  him, 
and  has  translated  these  into  Saxon,  with  that 
freedom,  and  with  those  additions  which  makes  his 
versions  so  often  breathe  his  own  feelings.  As  the 
king's  heart  is  laid  open  before  us  in  these  chosen 
ef!usions,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  insert  some 

*^^  Alfi*ed*s  Boet,  p.  22.     The  two  last  paragraphs,  and  some 
phrases  of  the  others,  are  Alfred's  own  composition. 
27  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  Vitell.  A.  15. 
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extracts  from  them,  as  a  further  delineation  of  his  CHAP, 
real  character: —  y   _^\   , 

**  Lord !  Thou  who  art  the  maker  of  all  creation,  grant  me 
first  that  I  may  rightly  know  thee  and  rationally  address  thee ; 
then  may  I  earn  that  I  shall  become  worthy  that  thou,  from  thy 
Enild-heartedness,  shouldest  redeem  and  free  me. 

**  I  call  to  Thee,  Lord!  Thou  that  abandonest  none  of  thy 
creatures  to  become  nought.  To  thee  I  call ;  Thou  thatlovest 
all  that  can  love  Thee ;  both  those  which  know  what  they' 
should  love  and  those  which  do  not. 

^*  O  Thou !  that  didst  make  all  creatures  very  good  without 
any  evil  !  Thou !  who  wilt  not  openly  shew  thyself  to  any 
others  but  to  those  who  are  cleansed  in  their  mind !  To  Thee, 
O  Lord  !  I  call,  because  Thou  art  the  father  of  sincerity  and 
wisdom,  and  true  life,  and  of  the  supreme  life  and  the  supreme 
felicity,  and  of  the  highest  good  and  the  supreme  brightness, 
and  of  intellectual  light. 

"  O  Thou  who  art  the  Father  of  that  Son  which  has  awak- 
ened us,  and  yet  urgeth  us  out  of  the  sleep  of  our  sins,  and 
exhorteth  us,  that  we  become  thine ;  to  Thee,  Lord !  I  pray, 
who  art  the  supreme  truth,  for.all  the  truth  that  is,  is  truth  from 
Thee. 

''  Thee,  I  implore,  O  Lord !  who  art  the  highest  wisdom. 
Through  Thee  are  wise  all  those  that  are  so.  Thou  art  the 
true  life,  and  through  Thee  all  that  live  subsist.  Thou  art  the 
supreme  felicity,  and  from  Thee  all  have  become  happy  that 
are  so.  Thou  art  the  highest  good,  and  from  Thee  all  beauty 
springs.  Thou  art  the  intellectual  light,  and  from  Thee  man 
derives  his  understanding ! 

'<  He  that  loveth  Thee,  seeketh  Thee:  he  that  followeth 
Thee,  he  wUl  obtain  Thee." 

After  indulging  in  these  lofty  feelings  awhile, 

he  proceeds  more  earnestly :  — 

"  Come  now  to  help  me,  O  Thou,  who  art  the  only  £ternal ; 
the  true  Grod  of  glory :  Father  and  Son,  and  so  art  now  ;  and 
Holy  Spirit,  without  any  separation  or  mutability,  and  without 
any  necessity  or  diminution  of  power,  and  who  never  diest. 
Thou  art  always  dwelling  in  the  highest  brightness,  and  in 
highest  happiness;  in  perfect  unanimity,  and  in  the  fullest 
abundance.    With  Thee  there  is  no  deficiency  of  good,  but 
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Thou  art  ever  abiding,  replete  with   every  felicity,   throng 
endless  time. 

<<  To  Thee,  O  God !  I  pall  and  speak.  Hear,  O  hear  me! 
Lord !  for  Thou  art  my  God  and  my  Lord ;  my  father  and  my 
creator ;  my  ruler,  and  my  hope ;  my  wealth  and  my  honour; 
my  house ;  my  country  ;  my  salvation,  and  my  life  !  Hear,  hear 
me,  O  Lord!  Few  of  thy  servants  ccmiprehend  Thee.  But  Thee 
alone  I  love,  indeed,  above  all  other  things ;  Thee  I  seek ;  Thee 
I  will  follow ;  Thee  I  am  ready  to  serve.  Under  Thy  power 
I  desire  to  abide,  for  Thou  alone  art  the  sovereign  of  alL  1 
pray  Thee  to  command  me  as  Thou  wilt." 

One  extract  more,  breathing  the  same  wannth 
of  feeling,  may  be  added :  — 

**  Now  I  have  sought  Thee :  unlock  thy  door  and  teach  me 
how  I  may  come  to  Thee.  I  have  nothing  to  bring  to  Thee 
but  my  good  will,  but  I  myself  have  nothing  else.  I  know 
nothing  that  is  better  than  to  love  Thee,  the  heavenly  and  the 
spiritual  One,  above  all  earthly  things.  Thus  I  also  do.  Good 
Father !  because  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  thyself. 

**  But  I  know  not  how  I  can  come  to  Thee  unless  Thou  per- 
mittest  me.  Teach  it  to  me,  and  help  me.  If  those  through 
Thee  find  the  truth  who  find  Thee,  give  me  that  truth.  If  the} 
through  Thee  obtain  any  virtue  who  obtain  Thee,  impart  that 
virtue  to  me.  If  wisdom,  grant  me  that  wisdom.  Add  to  roe 
the  hope  of  the  everlasting  life,  and  pour  thy  love  upon  me. 

**  Oh !  how  Thy  goodness  is  to  be  admired,  for  it  is  unlike 
all  other  goods.  I  wish  to  come  to  Thee,  and  the  more  ear- 
nestly, because  of  all  things  I  need  this  path.  My  desire  is  to 
Thee,  and  this  most  chiefly  because  without  Thee  I  cannot 
come  to  Thee.  If  tliou  abandonest  me,  then  I  shall  be  re- 
moved from  Thee ;  but  I  know  that  Tliou  wilt  not  forsake  me 
unless  I  fcNTsake  Thee.  But  I  will  not  forsake  Thee,  because 
Thou  art  the  highest  good.  There  is  none  of  those  who  seek 
Thee  rightly  that  may  not  find  Thee.  But  they  only  will  seek 
Thee  rightly  whom  Thou  instructest  to  seek  Thee,  and  teachest 
how  to  find  Thee."  28 

From  the  preceding  extracts,  and  from  those 
before  given  from  his  Boetius,  it  will  appear  that 
Alfred  connected   his  belief  in  Christianity  with 

^  These  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Cotton  MSS*  Vitell. 
A.  15. 
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high-minded  feelings.  In  his  Boetius  he  takes  chap. 
repeated  occasions,  and  with  a  pecuUar  pleasure,  to 
expatiate  upon  the  power,  perfections,  and  provi- 
dence of  the  Deity,  with  all  the  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, and  largeness  of  thought,  and  warmth  of 
sentiment,  of  a  Platonic  or  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher,  though  with  the  superior  light  of  a  Christian 
thinker. 

The   subject  never  occurs  to  his  pen  but  he 
dilates  upon  it  with  such  visible  affection,   as  to 
show  that  it  was  the   habitual   and  predominant 
feeling  of  his  cultivated  mind.     Yet,  frequently  as 
he  has  discussed  it,  he  never  betrays  any  narrow- 
minded  superstition.     All  his  conceptions  are  in- 
telligent and  expanded.     He  views  the  greatest  of 
beings  not  only  as  the  sovereign,  but  as  the  father, 
the  guide,  the  instructor,  and  the  benefactor  of  his 
creatures.      He   loves  to  contemplate  this   awful 
theme,  and  to  interest  others  with  his  contempla- 
tions.    It  is   surprising,   in  an   age   so   dark  and 
tumultuous,  and  amid  cares  and  employments  so 
harassing  and  multifarious,  and  when   reUcs   and 
rites  were  the  religion  that  was  most  valued,  that 
the  mind  of  Alfred  could  have  thus  enlarged  its 
religious   meditations,    have   conceived   them    so 
justly,  and  expressed  them  so  rationally,  and  yet 
so  fervently.     Nothing  displays  more  emphatically 
the  habitual  greatness  of  his  mind  than  his  pure, 
and  lofty,  and  affectionate  theism,  and  the  natural 
and  earnest  diction  into  which  it  efiuses. 

That  Alfred,  who  lost  both  his  parents  before  he 
was  ten  years  old ;  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  was  immersed  so  long  in 
the  occupations  and  vicissitudes  of  the  most  deadly 
.  warfares;  who  Uved  amid  such  desolations  and 
ignorance,  and  had  no  education  but  such  as  in  his 
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CHAR  VI. 

Alfred's  Public  Conduct. 

^■^HE  conduct  of  kings  affects  the  whole  nation 
which  contemplates  it  The  fortunes  of  hu- 
man nature  are  in  their  hands.  Virtue  and  intel- 
lect flourish  as  their  conduct  is  wise  and  moral ; 
and  nations  prosper  or  decline,  as  the  measures  of 
the  executive  authority  are  salutary  or  ignoble. 

Although  his  conduct  in  the  first  part  of  liis 
reign  was  objectionable,  few  sovereigns  have  shaped 
their  conduct  with  more  regard  to  the  public  hap- 
piness than  Alfred,  after  his  restoration.  He  seems 
to  have  considered  his  life  but  as  a  trust  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people;  and  his  plans  for  their 
welfare  were  intelligent  and  great.  His  military 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  their 
final  successes,  have  been  already  commemorated. 
But  although  performed  by  him  as  necessary  duties, 
they  were  uncongenial  with  his.  heart  and  mind. 
These  turned,  as  soon  as  they  were  at  liberty  to 
pursue  their  natural  bias,  to  nobler  objects  than 
war  and  bloodshed. 

His  predominant  wish  was  the  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  his  countrymen.  His  letter  to  his 
bishop,  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Gregory's  Pas- 
torals, and  already  cited  \  breathes  this  principle 
throughout.  To  communicate  to  others  the  know- 
ledge which  we  possess,  he  even  states  to  be  a  reli- 
gious duty.  He  laments  the  ignorance  which  over- 
spread his  land  ;  he  desires  that  all  the  youth,  who 

*  From  p*  17.  of  this  volume. 
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had  pecuniary  means,  should  learn  to  read  English ;  chap. 
he  gently  censures  former  students  who  had  not  ^'' 
put  their  knowledge  into  a  popular  form,  by  trans- 
lating it  into  the  vernacular  tongue ;  he  devotes 
his  own  leisure,  and  he  calls  upon  his  literary  clergy 
to  devote  theirs,  to  the  translating  into  English  the 
books  they  possessed,  fi^  led  the  way  ynih  taste 
and  judgment  in  his  historical  and  philosophical 
translations :  he  seems  td  place  his  glory  in  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  his  rude  countr3rmen. 

His  correspondent,  the.  French  archbishop,  also 
bears  testimony  to  the  same  spirit. '    The  transla- 
tion of  Gregory's  Pastorals  could  have  no  other 
meaning  than  to  rouse  the  clergy  to  labour  for  the 
moral  emendation  of  his  people ;  and,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  surrender  this  book  to  disapprobation, 
for  its  tendency  to  enchain  the  mind,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  principle  upon  which 
the  king  recommended  it  to  his  clergy  was  un- 
questionably just      We  cannot  look  round  the 
world  without  perceiving  how  much  the  morality 
of  a  people  depends  upon  the  sagacity,  the  know- 
ledge,   and  the  virtue  of  its  sacred  preceptors. 
Why  is  the  fair  influence  of  true  religion  lessening 
among  us,  but  because  the  appointed  guardians  of 
our  morals  are  not  always  careful  to  acquire  the 
talents,  to  display  the  enlarged  views,  and  to  exert 
the  conduct  which  will  interest  the  thoughtless, 
impress  the  dissolute,  and  satisfy  the  doubting  ? 
In  every  age  the  world  requires,  from  its  moral 
teachers,    example,    persuasion,    and    conviction. 
The  clergy  of  Alfred  were  not  distinguished  for 
either,  and  the  king  knew  no  other  book  which  at 
all  aimed  at  educating  them,  to  influence  honour- 

'  See  before,  p.  146. 
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BOOK  ably,  as  well  as  to  exhort  j  nor  was  any  other  w^y 
J'^,  at  that  time  likely  to  be  more  efficacious  than  to 
increase  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

In  the  first  days  of  society,  and  in  its  most  im- 
proved period,  when  religion  and  philosophy  have 
become  duly  united  and  firmly  seated  in  the  heart, 
the  patriarchal  and  the  priestly  character  may  be 
often  most  usefully  united ;  but  in  the  intermediate 
aeras,  when  so  manymyriads  are  ignorant  of  reli- 
gion, or  indifferent  to  it,  or  prejudiced  against  it, 
if  there  be  not  a  well  educated,  respected,  and 
authorised  clergy,  it  will  depart  from  the  young 
intellect  amid  the  pressure  of  worldly  objecte,  and 
become  associated  with  degrading  superstitions  in 
the  vulgar  and  older  minds.  Alfred  could  not  at 
that  time  have  pursued  a  wiser  or  more  patriotic 
object  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  and 
improve  the  ecclesiastical  body. 

The  school  which  he  established  for  his  nobles^ 
and  the  masters  which  he^^provided  for  high  and 
low,  who  were  educated  with  his  son  iEthelweard^ 
are  proofs  of  his  desire  to  augment  the  knowledge 
of  his  country. 

His  invitations  to  his  court,  of  .learned  foreigners 
and  skilful  artisans ;  his  search  aroimd  his  domi- 
nions for  men  of  literary  attainments ;  and  his  mu- 
nificent patronage  to  all  whose  talents  came  within 
his  notice,  concur  to  demonstrate  his  laudable  anx- 
iety to  improve  his  people. 

He  lived  in  an  age,  when  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  was  an  idea  which  seldom  influenced  the 

'  Schoks  quam  ex  moltia  sue  propriie  gentis  nobilibus  stu- 
diosigsime  congregaverat*    Asser,  67. 

^  Cum  omnibus  pene  totius  regionis  nobilibus  in&ntibus  et 
etiam  multis  ignobilibus,  sub  diligent!  magistrorum  cura  tradi- 
tus  est.     Asser,  4S. 
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eondubt  *  His  plans  to  benefit  his  subjects  were  chap. 
therefore  counteracted  by  their  prejudices  and  >  ^; 
their  ignorance.  Many  of  his  royal  exhortations 
were  not  obeyed ;  even  the  castles  which  he  ad- 
vised, or  ordered  his  nobility  to  build,  to  protect 
their  own  lands,  against  the  Northmen,  were 
reluctantly  begun.  It  often  happened  that  the 
ravages,  which  his  advice  was  meant  to  prevent, 
occurred  before  the  landholders  would  obey  his 
foresight  Then,  when  they  had  lost  their  families 
and  property,  they  mourned  their  folly  with  a 
repentance,  says  Asser,  that  could  neither  restore 
their  slain  relations,  redeem  their  captive  friends, 
nor  even  support  themselves  with  common  sub- 
sistence. ^ 

But  Alfred  was  not  discouraged  by  the  tardi- 
ness of  his  subjects.  By  mild  expostulation,  by 
reasoning,  by  gentle  flattery,  or  by  express  com- 
mand i  or,  in  case  of  obstinate  disobedience,  by 
severe  chastisement,  he  overcame  the  pertinacity  of 
vulgar  folly ;  and  wisely  made  his  bishops,  earls, 
ministers,  and  public  officers,  exert  themselves  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  his  kingdom.  ^  Among 
other  things,  he  was  inflexible  in  exacting  from  all 
a  competence  for  their  offices.  To  produce  this, 
he  compelled  them  to  study  literature.  Even  they 
who  had  been  illiterate  from  their  infancy,  earls, 
governors,  and  ministers,  were  compelled  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  ^,  choosing  rather  to  endure  the 

*  Tliis  is  a  feature  which  Aiser  gives  of  his  contemporaries, 
**  Q«i  nuUiim  aut  parvum  voluiitarie  pro  communi  regni  neces- 
sitate velieot  suhire  laborem."  p.  58. 

•  Asser»  GO.  ^  Ibid,  59. 

0  So  I  construe  the  expressions,  <<  Literatoriie  arti  stude- 
rent."    Asser,  71. 
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BOOK  painful  toil,  than  to  loae  their  preferment    If  from 

V        age,  or  peculiar  dulness  of  inteUect,  they  conld 

^^'— "^  not  be  tought  themselves,  their  son  or  some  kxn^ 

man,  or  if  none,  some  freeman  or  slave,  educated 

for  the  purpose,  was  ordered  to  recite  before  tbero 

Saxon  books,  both  day  and  night* 

His  public  demeanour  was  very  aflable,  mixeo 
with  decorous  pleasantry  j  he  was  eager  to  join  in 
the  investigation  of  things  unknown",  for  the  cu- 
riosity  of  his  mind  was  insuppressible. 

Many  Francs,  Frisians,  and  other  neighbouring 
nations,  wUUngly  came  to  submit  to  his  authon^, 
both  noble  and  ignoble.  He  loved  them  all  like 
his  own  people,  received  them  honourably,  and 
gave  them  both  money  and  power. " 

His  bishops  and  clergy,  his  nobles  and  servante, 
he  treated  with  paternal  affection ;  he  was  indeft- 
tigable  in  his  endeavours  to  educate  such  of  their 
children  as  were  in  the  iroyal  court,  in  every  valu- 
able  morality;  and  he  himself  did  not  disdain  to 
assist  in  their  scholastic  tuition." 
HbBm-         His  embassy  to  India,    to  the  shrine  of  St. 
52K  *"      Thomas,  is  as  expressive  of  his  mind  and  pubUc 
spirit  as  any  other  action  of  his  life.    No  other 
potentate  in  Europe  could  in  that  day  have  con- 
ceived it;   because  no  other  had  acquired   that 
knowledge  which  would  have  interested  them  in  a 
country  so  remote  and  unknown.    The  embassy 

»  Asser,  71.    TTiese  passages  of  Asser  are  very  curioM. 

10  Et  maxima  et  incomparabili  contra  oinnes  homines  amMi- 
tate  atque  jocunditate  et  ignotaram  rerum  investigatioDi  »te- 
ter  se  jungebat.    Aaser,  44.  "  Amct,  44. 

"  This  I  presume  is  the  meaning  of  omnibus  bonis  moribie 
instituere  et  Uteris  imbuere  tolut  die  noctuque  inter  c«teian«c 
desinebat.    Asser,  44. 
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displays  not  only  the  extent  of  Alfred's  inform-  chap. 
ation,  but  that  searching  curiosity,  which  charac-       ^^' 
terised  his  understanding. 

The  journey  is  stated  by  several  chroniclers. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  ^•j  Florence  of  Worcester  ^\ 
Radulph'^9  and  Bromton'^  simply  mention*,  that 
Suithelm,  the  bishop  of  Shirebum,  carried  the^ 
benevolence  of  Alfred  to  India,  to  Saint  Thomas, 
and  returned  in  safety.  Huntingdon'^,  and  Alured 
of  Beverley  ^%  express  that  the  embassy  was  sent 
in  a  discharge  of  a  vow  which  the  king  had  made. 
Matthew  of  Westminster  ^V  and  Malmsbury,  men- 
tion the  curiosities  which  Suithelm  brought  back 
with  him. 

Malmsbury,  who  gives  the  fullest  account  of 
the  incident,  says  that  the  king  sent  many  presents 
over  sea  to  Rome,  and  to  St.  Thomas,  in  India ; 
that  Sighelm,  the  bishop  of  Shirebum,  was  his 
ambassador,  who  penetrated  with  great  success  to 
India,  to  the  admiration  of  the  age  ;  and  that  he 
brought  with  him,  on  his  return,  many  foreign 
gems  and  aromatic  liquors,  the  produce  of  the 
country.  ^^     In   another  passage,  Malmsbury  de- 

>^  Sax.  Chron.  p.  86. 

^*  883.  Assero  Scireburnensi  episcopo  defuncto  succedit 
Suithelmus  qui  regis  Alfred!  elemosynam  ad  S.  Thomam,  In- 
diam  detulit,  indeque  prospere  retulit.    Flor.  Wig.  320. 

1^  Rad.  Die.  451.    He  dates  it  887. 

i<  Bromton,  812. 

*7  Alfredus  autem  misit  elemosynam  suam  Romae  et  etiam 
in  Indiam  ad  S.  Thomam  secundum  votum  quod  fecerat  quando 
hostilis  exercitus  hyemavit  apud  Londoniam.     Hunt.  350. 

18  lib.  vii.  p.  106. 

i^  Matt.  West.  333.  He  says  that  Suithelm  brought  back 
precious  stones.    Malm,  calls  him  Sighelm. 

^  Et  trans  mare  Romam  et  ad  Sanctum  Thomam  in  Indiam 
multa  munera  misit.    Legatus  in  hoc  missus  Sigelmus  Scire- 
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K  dares,  that  some  of  those  gems  were  to  be  seen 
in  his  days^  in  the  monuments  of  the  church.^ 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  verifying  this  extraordinary  incident,  a 
careful  investigation  was  pursued,  in  order  to  show 
that  it  was  long  before  believed  that  Saint  Thomas 
had  been  in  India ;  that  in  the  age  of  Alfred  he 
was  presumed  to  have  died  there ;  and  that  at  that 
time  there  were  Christians  living  there.  It  was 
also  proved  that  such  journeys  were  in  those  days 
attempted,  *and  the  inference  was  drawn  from  these 
facts,  that  the  assertions  of  our  chroniclers  were 
not  counteracted  by  any  improbability  in  their  as- 
sertions of  this  remarkable  embassy. 

But  the  journeys  and  writings  of  the  late  Clau- 
dius Buchanan,  and  of  other  travellers ;  and  the 
subsequent  efforts  and  correspondence  of  our  Bible 
and  Missionary  Societies,  have  so  completely  con- 
firmed the  facts,  not  only  that  Syrian  Christian 
churches  were  early  founded  in  the  Indian  penin- 
sula, but  are  still  existing  in  the  same  parts,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  now  to  repeat  our  former  collection 
of  authorities.  " 


burnensis  episcopus  cum  magna  prosperitate,  quod  quivia  hoc 
seculo  miretur,  Indiam  penetravit :  inde  rediens  exoticos  splen- 
dores  gemmanim  et  liquores  aromatum,  quorum  Qla  humus 
ferax  est,  reportavit,    De  Gestis,  p.  44^ 

^1  Nonnullae  illarum  adhuc  in  ecclesiae  monumentis  visuntur. 
Malms.  De  Pont.  248.   , 

^  In  Alfred's  reign,  the  following  journey  to  Egypt  and 
-Palestine  occurred.  In  870,  three  monks,  desirous  to  see  the 
places  so  celebrated  in  the  Christian  writings,  updertook  a 
journey  thither.  Their  itinerary,  written  by  Bernard,  one  of 
the  travellers,  is  extant.  They  first  went  to  Mount  Garganum, 
in  which  they  found  the  church  of  St.  Michael.  This  is  near 
the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia.  An  hundred  and  fifty  miles  brought 
9 
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No  Others  of  Alfred's  foreign  correspondencies  CHAP, 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  besides  the  compli-       ^ 

them  to  Barre,  then  a  city  of  the  Saracens,  but  which  had 
once  been  subject  to  the  Beneventans.  This  is  on  the  south- 
east side  of  Italy ;  they  sought  admission  to  the  prince  of  the 
city,  who  was  called  a  suldan,  and  obtained  leave  to  prosecute 
their  journey  with  letters  to  the  chief  of  Alexandria  and  Baby- 
lon, describing  their  countenances,  and  the  d>ject  of  their 
journey. 

From  Barre,  they  walked  ninety  miles  to  the  port  of  Taren- 
tum,  where  they  found  six  ships,  two  going  to  Tripoli,  and  two 
to  other  parts  of  Africa,  with  some  captives.  After  thirty  days' 
sailing  they  reached  Alexandria ;  here  the  master  of  the  ship 
exacted  six  pieces  of  gold  before  he  would  let  them  leave  it. 

They  produced  to  the  governor  of  Alexandria  the  letter  of 
the  sultan  of  Barre,  but  it  did  them  no  good ;  a  present  of 
thirteen  denarii  a  piece  was  more  serviceable.  Bernard  re- 
marks, that  it  was  the  custom  of  Alexandria  to  take  the  money 
by  we%ht;  he  says,  six  of  the  solid!  and  denarii,  which  they 
carried  out  with  them,  weighed  only  three  of  those  at  Alexan- 
dria. The  governor  gave  them  letters  to  the  chief  of  Babylon; 
but  by  Babylon,  it  is  obvious  that  Bernard  means  the  city  of  that 
name  in  Egypt,  and  not  the  famous  Babylon  which  spread 
along  the  Euphrates. 

Sailing  up  the  Nile  south  for  six  days,  they  came  to  the  city  of 
Egyptian  Babylon.  The  guards  of  the  place  conducted  them 
to  the  governor  ;  their  letters  were  useless,  and  they  were  sent 
to  prison;  a  present  of  denarii,  as  before,  released  thenu  In 
return  for  this,  he  made  them  out  letters,  which,  he  said,  who- 
ever saw,  would  in  no  place  or  town  exact  any  more.  They 
could  not  leave  this  Babylon  without  a  sealed  permission,  which 
some  more  denarii  were  required  to  obtain. 

Bernard  proceeds  to  describe  his  journey  from  Egypt  to  Je- 
rusalem. It  is  shortly ;  back  up  the  Nile  in  three  days  to 
Sitinuth,  theace  to  Maalla ;  thence  they  sailed  to  Amiamate. 
Quie  habuit  ab  aquilone  mare;  thence  sailed  to  Tanis,  to 
Faramea ;  here  was  a  multitude  of  camels.  The  desart  of  six 
days'  journey  began  from  this  city;  it  had  only  pahn- trees ;  in 
the  middle  were  two  hospitia ;  the  earth  was  fertile  to  Graza ; 
thence  to  AJariza,  to  Ramula,  to  Emaus  CasUe^  to  Jerusalem. 
He  mentions  one  trait  of  Jerusalem,  which  shows,  that  some 
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BOOK  ment  from  the  Jerusalem  patriarch;  except  some 
^*       donations  from  the  pope  ^,  and  several  messages 
and  presents  from  Alfred  to  Rome.     The  king  ap- 
pears to  have  sent  embassies  or  couriers  to  Rome 
in  several  successive  years. " 

When  the  measures  are  mentioned  by  which 
Alfred  endeavoured  to  exdte  in  his  subjects  a 
love  of  letters,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
University  of  Oxford  has  been  connected  with  his 
memory. 

The  concurring  testimonies  of  some  respect- 
able authors  seem  to  prove,  that  he  founded  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  city;  and  therefore  the  Uni- 
versity, which  has  long  existed  with  high  cele- 
brity, and  which  has  enriched  every  department  of 
literature  and  science  by  the  talents  it  has  nourished, 
may  claim  Alfred  as  one  of  its  authors,  and  original 
benefactors. 

But  this  incident,  plain  and  intelligible  as  it 
appears  to  be,  is  environed  with  a  controversy 
which  demands  some  consideration ;  for  it  in- 
volves nothing  less  than  the  decision  of  the  superior 
antiquity  of  the  two  Universities  of  England.    We 

intercourse  was  maintained  by  devotion  between  these  distant 
places,  and  the  west  of  Europe.  He  says,  <*  we  were  received 
there  in  the  mansion  of  hospitality  of  the  most  glorious  Charle- 
magne, in  which  all  are  received  who  visit  this  place  for  devo- 
tion, and  who  speak  the  Roman  language.  He  says  there  was 
a  church  near  it,  with  a  most  noble  library  from  the  same 
empire.  From  Jerusalem  they  sailed  in  sixty  days,  with  an 
un&vourable  wind,  to  Italy. 

^  Asser,  S9.  The  pope,  at  Alfred's  request,  hberated 
the  Saxon  school  in  Rome  from  all  pecuniary  payments.    lb. 

^  Asser,  55.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  states,  that  in  the 
years  883. 887,  888,  889,  890,  Alfred's  alms  or  letters  were  sent 
to  Rome. 
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leave  to  abler  pens  the  detennination  of  the  dis-  chap. 
pate,  and  shall  only  notice  in  the  note  a  few  parti-  .    ^^'  , 
culars  concerning  the  first  periods  of  the  contest, 
and  the  point  on  which  it  turned.  ^ 

This  indefatigable  king  made  also  a  code  of  His  laws. 
laws,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  witena-gemot 
or  parliament,  which  has  been  called  his  Dom-boc. 
In  this,  for  the  first  time,  he  introduced  into  the 
Anglo^axon  legislation,  not  only  the  decalogue, 
but  also  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  le- 
gislation, contained  in  the  three  chapters  which 
follow  the  decalogue,  with  such  modificatiops  as 
were  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
manners.  In  the  laws  attached  to  those,  he  men- 
tions, that,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  witena- 
gemot,  he  had  collected  together,  and  committed 
to  vnriting,  the  regulations  which  his  ancestors  had 
established;  selected  such  of  them  as  he  approved, 
and  rejected  the  rest.  He  adds,  that  he  showed 
them  to  all  his  witena,  who  declared  that  it  pleased 
them  all  that  these  should  be  observed.  Forty 
heads  of  laws  then  follow,  on  the  most  important 
subjects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  and 
legislation,  obviously  tending  to  increase  the  na- 
tional civilisation.  ^ 

When  Alfred  regained   his  throne,    and  with  HispoUce. 
that,  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  he  found  that  the 
Danish   invasions   had   so   destroyed  the  ancient 
police  of  the   kingdom,    and   the   regular  habits 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 

^  See  note  42  at  the  end  of  this  chi^ter. 

^  ,See  those  in  Wilkin's  Leg.  Sax.  p.  28*-46.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  these  compose  the  dom-boc  which  some  ancient 
writers  alluded  to. 
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BOOK  infesting     each    other    with     predatory    depre- 
^'    J  dations.  ^ 

The  means  which  he  took  to  remedy  this  evil, 
and  also  to  provide  an  dficient  force  to  repress  the 
Danes,  are  stated  to  have  been  some  modification 
of  the  ancient  provincial  divisions  of  England, 
which  had  long  before  been  known  as  shires.  The 
alterations  which  he  made  with  these  are  not  de- 
tailed. But  it  is  expressly  declared  that  hei>egan 
the  system  of  dividing  them  into  hundreds,  and 
these  into  ten  parts  or  tithings.  Under  these  no- 
minal  divisions,  the  population  of  the  country  was 
arranged.  Every  person  was  directed  to  belong 
to  some  hundred  or  tithing.  Every  hundred  and 
tithing  were  pledged  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  and  security  in  their  districts,  and 
were  made  atiswerable  for  the  conduct  of  their 
several  inhabitants.  In  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement, the  inhabitants  were  speedily  called  out 
to  repel  an  invader,  and  every  criminal  accused 
was  sure  to  be  apprehended.  If  he  was  not  pro- 
duced by  the  hundred  or-  tithing  to  which  he  was 
attached,  the  inhabitants  of  these  divisions  incurred 
a  general  mulct  Thus  every  person  in  the  dis- 
trict was  interested  in  seizing  or  discovering  the 
offender.  If  he  fled,  he  must  go  to  other  districts, 
where,  not  having  been  marshalled  within  their 
jurisdiction,  he  would  be  known  and  punished  as 
an  outlaw,  because  unpledged ;  for  he  who  was 
not  pledged  by  some  hundred  and  tithing,  expe- 
rienced all  the  severity  of  the  law.  ^    It  is  added 

^  Ingulf,  28.;  Malmsbury,  44.;  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Joannes  de  Oxenedes.  Cott.  MSS.  Nero,  D.  2.  This  chro- 
nicle is  not  much  nKnre  than  an  abridgment  of  Malmsbury. 

2»  Ingulf,  28.    Malmsb.  44. 
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to  this  Statement,  that  Alfred  divided  the  provincial  chap. 
prefects  into  two  officers,  judges  and  sheriflfe.®  ^^' 
— >  Until  his  time  there  were  only  sheriffi;. 
He  separated^  by  the  appointment  of  justices 
or  judges,  the  judicial  from  the  executing  de- 
partment of  the  law,  and  thus  provided  an  im- 
proved administration  of  law  and  justice.  That 
golden  bracelets  were  hung  up  in  the  public  roads, 
and  were  not  pilfered,  is  mentioned  as  a  fact,  which 
evidenced  the  efficacy  of  his  police. 

The  unsettled  state  of  society  in  Saxon-England, 
and  that  twilight  of  mind,  which  every  where  ap- 
pears at  this  period,  may  have  justified  these  severe 
provisions.  They  are,  however,  liable  to  such  ob- 
jections, *that  though  we  may  admit  them  to  have 
been  necessaty  to  Alfred,  no  modem  government 
can  wish  to  have  them  imitated.  They  may 
have  suppressed  robbery }  they  may  have  perpe- 
tuated public  peace  ;  but  they  were  calculated  to 
keep  society  in  a  bondage  the  most  pernicious. 
They  must  have  prevented  that  free  intercourse, 
that  incessant  communication,  that  unrestricted 
travelling,  which  have  produced  so  much  of  our 

^  VnefectOB  vero  provinciarum  qui  antea  vicedomini  vo- 
eabantor  in  duo  officia  diviBit,  id  est,  in  judices  quos  nunc 
josdciarios  vocamus  et  in  vice  comites  qui  adhuc  idem  nomen 
rednent.  Ingulf,  28.  We  will  briefly  remark  here,  that  the 
Welsh  anciently  had  the  territorial  divisions  of  cantref,  a 
hundred,  which  contained  two  cymmwd ;  each  of  these  had 
t!velve  maenawr,  and  two  tref ;  in  every  maenawr  were  four 
tref,  or  towns;  in  every  town  four  gafael,  each  of  which  con- 
tamed  four  rhandir;  every  rhandir  was  composed  of  sixteen 
acres.  Thus  every  cantref  contained,  as  the  name  imports, 
an  hundred  towns,  or  25,600  acres.  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  157, 
158.  The  preface  to  these  laws  states  South  Wales  to  have 
contained  sixty-four  cantrefs,  and  North  Wales  eighteen. 
Ibid.  p.  1.  The  cantref  and  the  cymmwd  had  each  a  court  to 
determine  controversies.    Ibid.  p.  389. 
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B  o  o  K  political  and  literary  prosperity.  They  made  every 
'-  .  hundred  and  tithing  little  insulated  populations,  to 
which  all  strangers  were  odious.  By  causing  every 
member  of  each  district  to  become  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  every  other,  they  converted  neigh- 
bours into  spies ;  they  incited  curiosity  to  pry  into 
private  conduct;  and  as  selfishness  is  generally 
malignant,  when  in  danger  of  meeting  injury,  they 
must  have  tended  to  legalise  habits  of  censorious- 
ness  and  acrimonious  csdumny. 

That  Alfred  was  assiduous  to  procure  to  his 
people  the  blessing  of  a  correct  and  able  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  we  have  the  general  testimony  of 
Asser.  He  not  only  gave  the  precept,  but  he 
exhibited  the  example;  he  was  a  patient  and 
minute  arbiter  in  judicial  investigations,  and  this, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  to  whose  afFairs, 
amongst  his  other  duties,  he  day  and  night  earnestly 
Implied  himself.  ^ 

When  we  reflect  that  Alfred  had,  in  the  b^o- 
ning  of  his  reign,  transgressed  on  this  point,  he 
claims  our  applause  for  his  noble  self-correction. 
It  was  highly  salutary  to  his  subjects ;  "  for,"  says 
Asser,  <<  in  all  his  kingdom,  the  poor  had  no 
helpers,  or  very  few  besides  him.  The  rich  and 
powerful,  ingrossed  with  their  own  concerns,  were 
inattentive  to  their  inferiors.  They  studied  their 
private  not  the  public  good."  ** 

Alfred  applied  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
because  it  was  then  so  little  understood,  and  so 
little  valued  by  the  people,  that  both  noble  and 
inferior  persons  were  accustomed  to  dispute  perti- 
naciously with  each  other  in  the  very  tribunals  of 

*>  Awer,  69.  »»  Ibid- 
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justice.    What  the  earls  and  legal  officers  adjudged,  c 
'WBs  disregarded.     All  resorted  to  the  king's  judg- 
ment, which  was  then  respectfully  fulfilled.     Bur- 
thensome  as  so  many  legal  appeals  must  have  been, 
he  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  his  own  comfort  for 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects.     With  great  discern- 
ment,  and  wonderful  patience,  he  examined  every 
dispute;  he  reviewed  the  adjudications  made  by 
others  in  his  absence.     When   he  saw   that  the 
judges  had  erred,  he  called  them  mildly  to  him, 
and  either  personally,  or  by  confidential  persons, 
inquired  if  they  had  erred  from  ignorance,  or  ma- 
levolence,  or  avarice.     When  he  found  that  igno- 
rance had  produced  a  wrong  decision,  he  rebuked 
the  judges  for  accepting  an  office  for  which  they 
were  unqualified,   and  commanded  them  to   im- 
prove themselves  by  study,    or  to  abandon  their 
ofiSces.  ^ 

The  statement  of  Asser  is  in  general  terms.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  ancient  law-book,  the 
Mirroir  des  Justices,  which  presents  to  us  many 
instances  of  Alfred's  punishing  judges  for  miscon- 
duct. Andrew  Home,  who  wrote  this  work  in  Nor- 
man French,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second  ^^ 
has  been  attacked,  with  severity,  by  Dr.  Hickes, 
because  he  makes  the  institution  of  juries  to  be 
anterior  to  the  conquest.  **  The  objections  of  this 
respectable  critic  are,  however,  weakened  by  the 
recollections  that  lord  Coke  and  Spelman,  before 
Hickes  wrote,  and  bishop  Nicholson^  since,  have 

M  ABser,  70,  71. 

^  It  was  printed  in  London,  1642.  A  translation  appeared 
in  1646. 

^  See  Hickes's  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  p.  34 — 43. 

^  See  the  bishop's  preface  to  Wilkins's  Leges  Anglo- 
Saxonics 
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B  o  o  K  maintained,  with  others,  that  the  Ai^l<vSaxons  liad 
juries,  and  that  Home  professes  to  have  taken  his 
facts  from  the  records  of  the  court. 

Some  of  the  cases  stated  in  the  Mirror,  show  that 
Alfred  was  assiduous  in  protecting  the  independ- 
ence, the  purity,  and  the  rights  of  jurymen.  He 
punished  capitally  some  judges  for  deciding  crimi- 
nal cases  by  an  arbitrary  violation  of  the  right  of 
juiy. 

<<  H£  hanged  Cadwine,  because  he  condenmed 
Hachwy  to  death  vdthout  the  assent  of  all  the 
jurors,  in  a  case  where  he  put  himself  upon  the 
jury  of  twelve  men,  and  because  Cadwine  removed 
three  who  wished  to  save  him  against  the  nine,  for 
three  others  into  Whose  jury  this  Hachwy  did  not 
put  himself/' 

**  He  hanged  Markes,  because  he  adjudged 
During  to  death  by  twelye  men  not  sworn/* 

*<  He  hanged  Freberne,  because  he  adjudged 
Harpin  to  death  when  the  jurors  were  in  doubt 
about  their  verdict  j  for  when  in  doubt,  we  ought 
rather  to  save  than  condemn/'  ^ 
Alfred's  .  The  numerous  occupations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  which  this  active-minded  king  directed  his 
attention,  seem  sufficient  to  have  occupied  the  lon- 
gevity of  a  Nestor.  Yet  Alfred  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  and  his  life  was  literally  a  life  of  disease. 
The  ficus  molested  him  severely  in  his  childhood.^ 
After  distressing  him  for  many  years,  this  malady 
disappeared,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  replaced 
by  another  of  the  most  tormenting  nature.  It 
attacked  him,  before  all  the  people,  suddenly  with 
an  immense  pain,  during,  and  probably  caused  by, 
the  protracted  banquets,  <<  day  and  night,"  of  his 

««  Mirror,  p.  296—298.  «7  Awer,  p.  40. 
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nuptial  festivities ;  and  never  left  him.  ^  Its  siieat 
was  internal  and  invisible  ^ ;  but  its  agony  was  in- 
cessant Such  was  the  dreadl^l  anguish  it  per- 
petually produced,  that  if  for  one  short  hour 
it  haj^ned  to  intermit,  the  dread  and  horror  of 
its  inevitable  return  poisoned  the  little  interval  of 
ease,  ^  The  skill  of  his  Saxon  physicians  was 
unable  to  detect  its  nature,  or  to  alleviate  its  pain. 
Alfred  had  to  endure  it  unrelieved.^*  It  is  not 
among  the  least  admirable  circumstances  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  that  he  withstood  the  fiercest 
hostilities  that  ever  distressed  a  nation,  cultivated 
literature,  discharged  his  public  duties,  and  exe- 
cuted all  his  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  his 
people,  amid  a  perpetual  agony,  so  distressing,  tiiat 
it  would  have  disabled  a  common  man  from  the 
least  exertion.  ^ 

^  Post  dluturna  die  noctuque  conviviasubitoet  immensa  atque 
omnibuB  medicis  incognito  confestim  coram  omni  populo  cor- 
reptufl  est  dolore.  Asser,  40.  It  was  afflicting  hhn  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  when  Asser  wrote  the  paragraph 
which  mentioned  it.  Hie  expressions  of  Asser,  '<  daily  ban- 
quets by  day  an4  night/  imply  that  they  were  continued  for 
some  days ;  and  this  exhausting  continuation  may  have  given 
Alfred's  constitution  the  irretrievable  blow. 

^  Asser  describes  it  as  incognitum  enim  erat  omnibus  qui 
tunc  aderant  et  etiam  hue  usque  quotidie  cementibus,  p.  40. 

^  Sed  si  aliquando  Dei  misericordia  unius  diei  aut  noctis  vel 
etiam  unius  horse  intervallo  ilia  infirmitas  seposita  fuerat,  timor 
tamen  ac  tremor  illius  execrabilis  doloris  onquam  eum  non  de- 
serit.    AsMr>  ^^* 

^1  From  this  disorder  continuing  so  long  with  such  acute  pain, 
without  destroying  him  sooner;  from  the  period  of  his  life  when 
it  began  ;  from  its  internal  situation ;  from  its  horrible  agony, 
and  from  its  not  appearing  to  have  ceased  till  his  death,  some 
conjecture  may  be  formed  of  it;  at  least,  I  understand,  there 
are  some  diseases  incident  to  the  human  frame,  as  internal  can- 
cer, or  some  derangement  of  the  biliary  functions,  to  which  these 
circumstances  are  applicable. 

^  We  have  referred  to  this  place  a  cursory  review  of  the 
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former  discussions  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  have 
been  connected  with  the  memory  of  Alfred.  This  dispute  did 
not  burst  out  publicly  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  When  the 
queen  visited  Cambridge  in  1564>,  the  orator  of  the  uniTersity 
unfortunately  declared  in  his  harangue,  that  Cambridge  truly 
claimed  a  superior  antiquity  to  Oxford.  Enraged  that  an  at- 
tempt should  have  been  insidiously  made  to  prepossess  the  ear 
of  majesty  to  its  prejudice,  Oxford  retaliated  the  aggression, 
by  asserting,  in  a  written  composition,  to  the  queen,  when  she 
came  to  the  university  in  1566,  that  it  was  Oxford,  and  Oxford 
only,  which  could  truly  boast  the  earliest  foundation. 

Wars,  horrid  wars !  became  then  the  business  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  every  student.  Cantabs  and  Oxonians  arranged  them- 
selves to  battle,  and  every  weapon  of  polemical  erudition  and 
polemical  fury,  was  raised  against  each  other. 

Caius,one  of  the  leaders  in  this  discussion,  published  a  quarto, 
in  defence  of  Cambridge,  in  1574.  He  said,  he  came  to  restore 
peace ;  as  if,  by  assuring  the  world  that  Cambridge  was  in  the 
right,  he  could  ever  give  tranquillity  to  Oxford. 

Oxford  denied  the  right  of  an  insidious  partisan  to  be  a  peace- 
maker ;  and  at  last  Brian  Twyne  appeared,  with  a  book  as  large 
and  as  full  as  that  of  Caius,  in  which  the  glory  of  Oxford  was 
sturdily  and  angrily  maintained.  Many  combatants  at  various 
intervals  succeeded,  and  the  conflict  became  as  ardent  as,  from 
the  fragility. of  the  materials,  it  was  ineffectual. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  Cambridge  managed  to  see  the  first 
stones  of  their  university  laid  in  the  173d  year  after  the  flood. 
Others,  however,  who  were  not  blessed  wiUi  optics  which  had 
the  faculty  of  seeing  what  had  never  been  visible,  very  wisely 
postponed  the  existence  of  their  favourite  till  about  four  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  sera.  At  that  period,  they  found 
out  that  one  Cantaber,  a  royal  Spanish  emigrant,  who  came  to 
England  in  the  days  of  Gurguntius,  had  sent  for  Greek  philo- 
sophers from  Athens,  and  given  to  Cambridge  a  local  habitation, 
and  a  name. 

It  was  easy  for  Oxford  to  object,  that  Cantaber  was  but  one 
of  those  airy  nothings  which  the  poet  or  the  antiquary,  in  his 
phrenzy,  discerns.  It  was  not  more  difficult  to  laugh  at  the 
wise  and  learned  giants,  who  were  placed  as  the  aborigines  of 
our  island,  and  who  first  cultivated  letters.  But  the  Oxonian 
champion  did  not  content  himself  with  destroying  all  the  super- 
structures of  Cambridge  vanity.  The  heralds  of  national  an- 
cestry are  as  fond  of  their  own  chimeras,  as  they  are  intolerant 
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of  the  antiquarian  progeny  of  others.  Hence,  though  the  r  h  a  p 
advocate  of  Oxford  denied  to  Cambridge  iu  Cantaber,  he  VI 
conceived  it  to  be  just  to  claim  for  Oxford  a  colony  of  Greek 
philosophers,  who  came  into  the  island  with  Brutus,  and  estab- 
liahed  a  college  at  Cricklade,  which  was  afterwards  translated  to 
Bello  Situm,  where  Oxford  now  stands.  See  Caius  Ant. Cantab, 
and  Twyne's  Antiq.  Acad.  Oxon. 

The  fame  of  Oxford  was,  however,  not  wholly  intrusted  to 
phantoms.  A  basts  more  secure  was  found  for  it  in  a  passage 
printed  under  the  name  of  Asser;  and  it  is  this  unfortunate 
passage  which  has  connected  the  dispute  with  the  history  of 
Alfred.  ^ 

An  edition  of  Asser  was  published  from  a  MS.  of  Camden, 
in  1603;  in  which  a  paragraph  appeared,  stating,  that  in  886,' 
a  dwcord  arose  at  Oxford  between  Grymbold  and  his  learned 
friends  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  those  ancient 
schoohnen  whom  he  found  there,  and  who  refused  to  obey 
entirely  his  institutions.  Three  years  the  dissension  lasted. 
Alfred,  to  appease  it,  went  to  Oxford.  The  ancient  schoolmen 
contended,  that  before  the  arrival  of  Grymbold,  letters  had 
flourished  there,  though  the  scholars  had  been  fewer;  and  they 
proved  by  the  indubitable  testimony  of  ancient  annals,  that  the 
ordinations  and  institutes  of  this  phice  had  been  established  by 
some  pious  and  erudite  men,  as  Gildas,  Melkin,  Nennius,  Ken- 
tigem,  and  others,  who  there  grew  old  in  letters ;  and  that 
St.  Germain,  who  resided  half  a  year  at  Oxford,  had  also  tip- 
proved  of  them.  The  king  recommended  peace;  but  Grymbold, 
dissatisfied,  withdrew  to  Winchester. 

Such  is  the  import  of  this  contested  paragraph.  If  it  had 
been  genuine,  it  gave  the  evidence  of  Asser,  that  there  had 
been  public  schools  at  Oxford,  at  least  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  when  Germain  and  others  lived.  Now  Cambridge 
had  no  such  plausible  document  as  this.  Its  friends  had  indeed 
talked  of  Arthur's  charters,  but  these  were  soon  decried  as 
surreptitious.  The  most  ancient  historical  dress  that  it  could 
assume,  with  any  decorous  attention  to  probability,  was  Bede's 
paragraph,  above  Sigebert  establishing  m^ooIs  in  East  Anglia ; 
and  Sigebert  lived  above  a  century  after  Gildas. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  Oxford,  Parker,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  had  published,  in  Saxon  types,  an  edition  of 
Asser,  in  1574,  from  a  MS.  in  which  this  passage  was  not  to  be 
found.  The  ancient  MS.  of  Asser,  in  the  Cotton  Library,  which 
has  been  thought  to  have  been  written  within  a  century  after 

VOL.  II.  M 
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its  author's  death,  was  alto  without  Mb  clause.    It  was  Otho» 
A.  12,  since  burnt. 

Here,  then,  was  the  point  of  an  elaborate  controversy ;  wv 
this  passage  written  by  Asser?  Did  Parker  insidiously  omit  it, 
or  did  Camden  surreptitiously  msert  it,  or  was  it  really  wantiDg 
in  the  one  MS.  and  really  existing  in  the  other  ?  The  contro- 
versy had  begun  before  Parker  published  his  Asser,  but  it  wss 
then  in  its  infancy.  When  <!)aniden*8  Asser  appeared,  it  wss 
raging  in  all  its  violence.  Camden's  MS.  which  he  thought  to 
have  been  o£  the  age  of  Richard  II.  was  never  produced  alter 
it  was  printed ;  and  no  other  MSS.  can  now  be  obtained  to  de- 
termine the  question.     See  Wood,  Hist.  Oxf.  p.  9. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  since  produced  such  great 
scholars  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  such  distin- 
guished men  in  the  most  honourable  paths  of  active  life,  diat 
controversies  like  these  are  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  their  atten- 
tion, and  are  not  now  even  thought  of.  The  point  of  emulation 
is  known  to  be,  which  can  no^  produce  the  ablest  men  ;  not 
which  first  began  their  formation. 
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BOOK    VI. 

CHAP.  I. 

The  Reign  of  Edward  the  Elder. 

A  LFRED  had  been  called  to  the  crown  in  pre-  chap. 
"^^  ference  to  the  children  of  his  elder  brotheir.  «,^. 
Their  pretensions  were  equally  neglected  at  his  the  Elder. 
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death  I  and  Edward,  his  son,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  agaiast  Hastings,  was  chosen  by  the  nobles 
as  their  king.  ^ 

Ethei^wold^  one  of  the  disregarded  princes,  in 
opposition  to  the  decision  of*  the  Anglo-Saxon 
witena,  aspired,  to  the  crown,  and  seized  Wim- 
bum,  declaring  that  he  would  keep  it  or  perish.' 
But  when  the  hmg  advanced  with  an  army  against 
him,  he  /led,  at  ni^ht,  to  the  Narthmobrian  Danes  $ 
and  exciting  their  sympathy,  was  appointed  their 
sovereign  at  York,  over  all  their  pth^er  kings  and 
chiefs,* 

By  this  incident  he  became  formidable  both  tp  005. 
Edward  and  his  people.  The  Northmen  colonists 
by  occupying  all  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia, 
independently  of  Edward,  possessed  one-third 
part  of  England  4  and  if  Ethelwold's  abilities  had 
equalled  his  ambition,  or  if  Edward  had  :been  a 
weaker  dharacter,  the  Northmen  might  have  gained 

^  A  pmxmtM  eleotus.  Ethelwerd,  847.  He  was  cro«nMd 
at  the  Whitsuntide  after  his  fiitber's  death.    Ibid. 

2  Sax.  €h.  lOa  Hen.  Hunt.  852.  MaU.  West.  851.  At 
Wimhurn,  he  possessed  himself  of  a  nun  by  force,  and  married 
her.    Ibid. 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  852.  Matt.  W^st.  351.  Sax.  Ch.  100. 
Flor.  8S7.    The  king  replaced  the^nun  in  her  retreat. 
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BOOK  the  sovereignty  of  the  island.     But   Ethelwold 
Edwmi      seems  not  to  have  long  pleased  his  new  subjects; 
^^eWct,  for  he  was  afterwards  on  the  seas  a  pirate ^  and 
905.      sailed  to    France  in    quest   of  partisans   to  dis- 
tress the  king.*     He  returned  with  a  great  fleet, 
and  subdued  Essex  * ;  persuading  the  East  Anglian 
Danes  to  join  him,  he  entered  Mercia,  and  ravaged 
as  far  as  Cricklade.     He  even  passed  the  Thames 
into  Wessex,  and  plundered  in  Wiltshire ;  but  the 
Anglo-Saxons  not  supporting  him,   he  returned. 
The  army  of  Edward  followed  him,  and  ravaged, 
in  retaliation,  to  the  fens  of  Licolnshire.     When 
the  king  withdrew,  he  directed  his  forces  not  to 
separate.  The  Kentish  troops  neglected  his  orders^ 
and  remained  after  the  others  had  retired.     Ethd- 
wold  eagerly  attacked  them  with  superior  numbers. 
The  Kentish  men  were  overpowered,   but  their 
defence  was  desperate.     Their  chiefs  fell ;  and  the 
author  of  the  quarrel  also  perished  in  his  victory.^ 
His  fate  released  the  island  from  the  destructive 
competition ;    and  a  peace,  two  years  afterwards, 
restored  amity  between   the   Anglo-Saxons    and 
Anglo-Danes.^ 

4  In  exilium  trusus  pirates  adduxerat.    Malm.  46. 

*  Matt.  West-  851. 

«  Hunt.  352.     Sax.  Ch.  100. 

3^  Siax.  Ch.  101.  Hunt.  S52.  Eohric,  the  Anglo-Daniah 
king,,  fell  in  the  struggle.  Ethelwerd  places  this  battle  at 
Holme,  84S.  Holme  in  Saxon  means  a  river  island.  In  Lin- 
colnshire there  is  one  called  Axelholme.  Camd.474.  The 
printed  Saxon  Chronicle  makes  a  battle  at  Holme  in  902,  be- 
sides the  battle  wherein  Ethelwold  fell ;  but  the  MS.  Chroo. 
Tib.  b.  iv.  omits  the  battle  in  902.  So  the  MS.  Tib.  b.  i.  With 
these  Florence  agrees ;  and  therefore  the  passage  of  908.,  in  the 
printed  Chronicle,  may  be  deemed  a  mistake. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  Matt.  West,  adds,  that  the  king  immediately 
afterwards  reduced  those  who  had  rebelled  against  him :  £k 
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But  war  was  soon  renewed  between  the  rival  chap. 
powers.  With  his  Mercians  and  West-Saxons,  gj^J^ 
Edward,  in  a  five  weeks*  depredation  of  Northum-  the  Elder. 
bria,  destroyed  and  plundered  extensively.  In  the  ^{^^ 
next  year,  the  Northerns  devastated  Mercia.^  A 
misconception  of  the  Danes  brought  them  within 
the  reach  of  the  king's  sword.  While  he  was 
tarrying  in  Kent,  he  collected  one  hundred  ships, 
which  he  sent  to  guard  the  south-eastern  coast  ^^ 
probably  to  prevent  new  invasions.  The  Danes, 
fancying  the  great  body  of  his  forces  to  be  on  the 
seas,  advanced  into  the  country  to  the  Avon,  and 
plundered  without  apprehension,  and  passed  on- 
wards to  the  Severn.  Edward  inmiediately  sent  a 
powerful  army  to  attack  them;  his  orders  were 
obeyed.  The  Northerns  were  surprised  into  a 
fixed  battle  at  Wodensfield,  and  were  defeated, 
with  the  slaughter  of  many  thousands.  Two  of 
their  kings  fell,  brothers  of  the  celebrated  Ingwar, 
and  therefore  children  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  and 
many  earls  and  ofiBcers. "  The  Anglo-Saxons  sung 
hymns  on  their  great  victory."^ 

The  event  of  this  battle  established  the  supe- 

maxime  cives  Londonienses  et  OxonieiiBes,  p.  S52.  In  905, 
Ealhiwythe,  the  widow  of  Alfred,  died;  and  her  brother, 
Atbttlf,  an  ealdorman,  in  90$.  Sax.  Ch.  101.  She  had  founded 
a  monastery  of  nuns  at  Winchester.     Mailros,  146- 

»  Sax.Ch.  102.  Hunt.  S52.  The  MS.  Saxon  Chronicles 
mention,' that  the  English  defeated  at  this  time  the  Danes  at 
Totanheale.  Florence  and  Hoveden  place  this  conflict  and 
place  in  Staffordshire. 

w  Sax.  Ch*  102- 

"  Flo.  340.    Ethelw.  848.     Sax.  Ch.  lOS. 

"  Hunt.  353.  Ethelwerd's  account  of  Edward's  battles  have 
sereral  poeticd  phiases,  as  H  he  had  translated  some  fragments 
of  these  songs. 
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BOOK  liodty  of  Edwwd  c/ver  lus  dangeroua  neighboars, 
^^  and  checked  th^  progress  of  their  power.  He 
the  Elder.  puFSUed  the  platis  which  Alfred  had  devised  for 
910,  the  pfotectton  of  hid  throne.  As  the  Danes  pos^ 
sessed  the  north  of  England,  from  the  Humber  to 
the  Tweedf  and  the  eastern  districts^  from  the 
Ouse  to  the  sea,  he  protected  his  own  frontiers  by 
a  line  of  fortresses.  In  the  places  where  irrup- 
tiCMis  into  Mercia  and  Wessex  were  most  practi- 
cable, and  therefore  where  a  prepared  defence  was 
more  needed,  he  built  burghs  or  fortifications*  He 
filled  these  with  appointed  soldiers,  who^  when  in- 
vaders approached^  marched  out  in  junction  with 
the  provincials  to  chastise  them.  No  time  was 
lost  in  waiting  for  the  presence  of  the  king^  or  of 
the  earls  of  the  county :  they  were  empowered  to 
act  of  themselveis  on  every  emergency ;  and  by  this 
plan  of  vigilance,  energy,  and  cooperation,  the  in- 
vaders Wfere  so  esasily  ddeated,  that  they  became  a 
derision  to  the  English  soldiery.  '*  Ethelfleda  co- 
operated in  thus  fortifying  the  country.  She  be- 
came  a  widow  in  9i^ ;  but  she  continued  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Mercia  '^,  and  displayed  great  war- 
like activity. 

The  position  of  these  fortresses,  which  soon 
becal^e  inhabited  towns^  demonstrates  their  utility. 
Wigmore,  in  Herefbrdshire ;  Bridgnorth  and  Cher* 
bury,  in  Shrc^shire ;  Edesbury,  in  Cheshire ;  and 
Stafford  and  Wedesborough,  in  Staffordshire ;  were 
wtill  chosen  to  coerce  the  Wdsh  upon  the  western 
limits.  Runcorne  and  Thelwall,  in  Cheshire^  and 
Bakewell,    in  Derbyshire,    answered  the  double 

1*  Milnlsb.  46. 

>^  SA3t.  Ch;  lOS.  Bthdfed^  her  hu6baad>  had  been  kmg 
infirm  before  his  death.    Hunt,  353. 
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purpose  of  awing  Wales,  and  of  protecting  that  C  ha p, 
part  of  the  north  frontier  of  Mercia  from  the  in*  Edward 
cursionsof  th&Northumbriiin  Danes.  Manchester,  *J^fJ^ 
Tamworth  in  Staffordshire,  Leicester,  Nottingham,      910. 
and  Warwick,  assisted  to  strengthen  Mercia  on 
this  northern  frontier ;  and  Stamford,  Towcester, 
Bedford,  Hartford,  Colchester,  Witham,  and  Mai- 
den,   pi*eseiited  a  strong    boundary  of   defence 
against  the  hostilities  of  the  East  Anglian  Danes. 
The  three  last  places  watched  three  rivers  import!* 
ant  for  their  affording  an  easy  debarkation  from 
foreign  parts. 

The  strength  of  Edward  was  tried  by  an  inva-  ^^®* 
sion  of  Northmen  from  Armorica,  and  his  military 
policy  was  evidenced  by  its  issue.  Two  chieftains 
led  the  hostile  fleet  round  Cornwall  into  the  Se- 
vern, and  devastated  North  Wales.  They  de- 
barked,  and  plundered  in  Herefordshire.  The  men 
of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  the  nearest  buigha 
or  fortified  places,  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of 
one  of  their  chie&,  and  the  brother  of  the  other, 
and  drpve  the  rest  into  a  wood,  which  they  besieged. 
Edwvd  directed  armed  bodies  to  watch  the  Se^ 
vem,  from  Cornwall  to  the  Avon.  The  enemy 
endeavoured  one  night  to  escape  in  two  divisions, 
but  the  English  overtook  them  in  Somersetshire. 
One  was  destroyed  in  Watchet ;  the  other  in  Por- 
lock  bay.  The  remainder  sheltered  themselves  in 
a  neighbouring  island,  till,  urged  by  famine,  they 
fled  to  South- Wales,  whence  in  the  autunm  they 
sailed  to  Ireland.  ^* 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  received  new  secu-      ^^• 
rity  from  Edward's  incorporation  of  Mercia  with 
Wessex,  on  Ethelfleda's  death. 

'5  Sax.  Chron.  105.     Hor.  S*3. 
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BOOK      Both  Edward  and  Ethelfleda  had  many  struggles 

Edward     ^^^^  the  Northmen  in  England;   but  theilr   tri- 

*^  ^1^  umphs  were  easy,  for  they  attacked  enemies,  not 

9^0.      in  their  compact  strength,  but  in  their  scattered 

positions.     Thus  Ethelfleda  warred  with  them  in 

Derby.      In   assaulting  the  castle,   four   of   her 

bravest  and  most  esteemed  generals  fell ;  but  she 

still  urged  the  combat,  and  at  last  mastered  the 

place :  she  also  obtained  Leicester  ^%  Derby,  and 

even  York. 

Edward  endured,  and  perhaps  provoked  similar 
conflicts.  The  Danes  attacked  his  fortress  at  Tow- 
cester,  but  the  garrison  and  the  provincials  repulsed 
them.  In  Buckinghamshire,  the  invasion  was  formi- 
dable, and  many  districts  were  overrun,  till  Edward 
rescued  his  people  by  new  victories.  In  some 
parts  they  seemed  to  copy  his  policy.  They  built 
hostile  fortresses  at  Huntingdon,  and  at  Temes- 
ford  in  Bedfordshire^  and  a^uBuled  Bedford;  but 
the  garrison  and  its  supporters  defeated  them  with 
slaughter.'^ 

A  PECULIAR  spirit  of  hostility  seemed  in  the 
latter  years,  of  his  reign  to  have  excited  the 
Anglo^Danes ;  for  scarcely  had  they  experienced 
the  defeats  already  noticed,  before  another  ag- 
gression was  attempted,  and  was  punished.  ^ 
The  progress  of  Edward's  power  endangering  their 
own,  may  have  caused  their  animosity.  But  hap- 
pily for  tJie  Anglo-Saxons  and  Edward,  their  love 
of  freedom,  and  the  independence  of  their  chiefs, 

i<»  Hunt.  353,  354.  Sax.Chron.  106.  Ingulf  says  of  her: 
'<  Ipsam  etiam  urbibus  extruendis,  castellis  muniendis,  ac  ex« 
ercitibus  ducendis  deditam,  sexum  mutasse  putaris,"  p.  28. 

17  Matt.  West.  358.    Sax.  Chron.  107. 

}s  S^e  Sax.  Chron.  108,  109. 
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made  their  kings  weak  in  actual  power,  and  pre-  CHAP, 
vented  their  permanent  union  under  one  sove-  Edward 
reign.  Before  they  retrieved  their  former  disasters,  the  Elder, 
the  king  collected  a  large  army  from  the  burghs  ^i^; 
nearest  his  object,  and  attacked  them  at  Temesford. 
A  king,  and  some  earls,  perished  against  him ;  the 
survivors  were  taken,  with  the  city.  Pressing  on 
his  advantages,  he  raised  another  powerful  force 
from  Kent,  Surrey,  Essex,  and  their  burghs,  and 
stormed  and  mastered  Colchester.  The  East  An- 
glian Danes  marched  against  Maiden,  in  alliance 
with  some  vikingr,  whom  they  had  invited  from  the 
seas^'  i  but  they  failed.  Edward  secured  his  con- 
quests by  new  fortifications;  and  the  submission 
of  many  districts  augmented  his  realms,  and  en- 
feebled his  competitors.^  The  East  Anglian 
Danes  not  only  swore  to  him,  **  that  they  would 
will  what  he  should  ynlV\**  and  promised  immu- 
nity to  all  who  were  living  under  his  protection; 
but  the  Danish  army  at  Cambridge  separately  chose 
him  for  their  lord  and  patron.  ^ 

These  examples  of  submission  spread.    When      9ss. 
the  king  was  at  Stamford,  constructing  a  burgh, 
all  the  people,  about  the  north  of  the  river,  re- 
ceived his  dominion.     The  Welsh  kings  yielded 

^^  Cesabpobe  micel  hepe  hine  op  Gapt  Gn^uin,  aBgchep.  je 
thsf  lanb  hepef ,  %e  thapa  Wicm^a  the  hie  him  to  piltume  appa- 
nen  haepbon.     Sax.  Chron.  108. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  109.  Thus  the  king  went  to  PaBham  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  staid  there  while  a  burgh  was  made 
at  Towcester ;  then  Thurferth  Eorl  and  his  followers^  and  all 
th^  army  from  Northampton  to  the  rirer  Weland  in  that 
county,  sought  him  to  Hlaforde,  and  to  Mundboran.    Ibid. 

^1  Tha  hie  eall  cha  polbon  cha  he  polbe.     Ibid.  109ir 

^3  pme  jeceaf  pynbephce  him  to  plapopbe  anb  to  CDunbbopan. 
Sax.  Chron^  109. 
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B  o  o  K  to  his  power.      Howel,  Cledauc,  and  Jeothwell, 

Edwwd     ^*^  ^^^  subjects,  submitted  to  him  as  their  chief 

the  Elder,  iord^,  and  the  king  of  the  Scots  chose  him  for  his 

-     '  &ther  and  lord.      If  princes  ahnost  beyond  the 

reach  of  his  ambition  acquiesced  in  his  superiority, 

it  is  not  surprising  that  the  kings  of  Northumbria 

and  the  Strathcluyd  population  should  follow  the 

same  impulse.^    After  these  successes,  Edward 

died  at  Farrington  in  Berkshire.  ^ 

Edward  the  elder  must  be  ranked  among  the 
founders  of  the  English  monarchy.  He  executed 
with  judicious  vigour  the  military  plans  of  his  fa^ 
ther;  and  not  only  secured  the  Anglo-Saxons  from 
a  Danish  sovereignty,  but  even  prepared  the  way 
for  that  destruction  of  the  Anglo-Danish  power 
which  his  descendants  achieved. 

It  has    been  said  of  Edward,    that   he    was 

^  Sax.  Chron.  110.  The  Welsh  had  previously  suffered  firom 
the  warlike  Ethelfleda.  She  took  Brecon  and  a  Welsh  queen, 
and  signalised  herself  afterwards  in  another  invasion.  Howe! 
was  the  celebrated  Howel  Dha,  the  legislator  of  Wales.  He 
held  both  Powys  and  South  Wales.  Clydauc  was  his  brother. 
Wynne's  Hist.  44»  45.  Powys  and  Dinefawr  were  tributary  to 
the  king  of  Aberfraw.  The  laws  of  Howel  Dha  mention  the 
tribute  to  the  king  of  London  thus :  <<  Sixty-three  pounds 
is  the  tribute  from  the  king  of  Aberfraw  to  the  king  of  Lon- 
don, when  he  took  his  kingdom  from  him ;  and  besides  this, 
except  dogs,  hawks,  and  horses,  nothing  ebe  shall  be  exacted." 
Lib.  iii.  c.  S.  p.  199.    Wotton's  edition. 

24  Maih-os,  U?.  Saxon  Chron.  110.  Flor.  347.  Matt 
West.  859.  Hoveden,  422.  Mahnsbury,  46.  Ingulf,  28. 
Bromton,  885.  . 

»  The  year  of  his  death  is  differently  stated :  924  is  given 
by  Matt.  West.  S59. ;  Bromton,  8S7. ;  Flor.  347. ;  Malm.  48.; 
Mail.  147- ;  Chron.  Petrib.  25. ;  and  by  the  MS.  Chron.  Tib.  b.i. 
and  also  b^  iv.  The  printed  Saxon  Chronicle  has  925,  p.  lia 
Hoveden  puts  919,  and  Ethelwerd  926.  TTie  authorities  for 
924  preponderate. 
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iuferior  to  his  father  in  letters,  but  superior  to  him  CHAP, 
in  war,  glory,  and  power,"     This  assertion  is  ra^  g,  V, 
ther  an  oratorical  point  than  an  historical  &ct.  the  Elder. 
Edward  had  never  to  struggle  with  such  warfare      g^^'  ^ 
as  that  during  which  Alfred  ascended  his  throne, 
in  which  he  lost  it,  and  by  whose  suppression  he. 
regained  it     Edward  encountered  but  the  frag- 
ments of  that  tremendous  mass  which  Alfred  first 
broke. 

Edward  had  many  children  besides  Athelstan. 
He  was  twice  married.  His  first  marriage  pro- 
duced two  sons,  Ethelward  and  Edwin,  and  six 
daughters.  Four  of  the  latter  were  united  to  con* 
tinental  potentates.^  His  second  union*  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  birth  of  two  more  sons,  Edmund  and 
Edred,  who  in  the  course  of  time  succeeded  to  his 
sceptre  ;  and  of  three  daughters.  One  of  these^ 
a  lady  of  exquisite  beauty*,  was  wedded  to  the 
prince  of  Acquitain. 

Edward  imitated  his  father  as  well  in  his  plan 
of  education  as  in  his  government.  The  first  part 
of  his  daughters'  lives  was  devoted  to  letters : 
they  were  afterwards  taught  to  use  the  needle,  and 
the  distaff*  His  sons  received  the  best  literary 
education  of  the  day,  that  they  might  be  well  qua- 
lified for  the  oflSces  of  government  to  which  they 
were  bom**^ 

^  MaliDBb.  46.    Flor.  3S6.    Ingulf.  28.         '^  Malmsb.  47. 

^  His  second  wife  was  .^adgifu,  whose  will  is  printed  in 
S&xoH)  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  the  appendix  to  Lye's  Saxon 
Dictionary. 

^  Edgiyam  speciositatis  eximiae  mulierem.    Malmsb.  47. 

^  Malmsb.  47.  Edward  was  for  some  time  under  an  excom- 
munication from  Rome,  for  keeping  his  bishoprics  vacant. 
The  king  appeased  the  pope  by  filling  seven  sees  in  one  day. 
Malmsb.  48.  Edward  was  buried  in  the  same  monastery 
where  his  father  and  brother  Ethelwerd  lay.    Ibid. 
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CHAP.  11. 
The  Reign  of  Athslstan. 

TMMEDIATELY  after  Edward's  interment, 
^  Ethelward,  the  eldest  son  of  his  first  marriagei 
the  pattern  of  the  illustrious  Alfred,  in  manners, 
^^'  countenance,  and  acquisitions,  was  taken  away 
from  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen.  ^  On  his  death, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  sceptre  was  given  by  the  witenap 
gemot  to  Athelstan,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Kuig- 
ston.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  at  his  accession. 
His  fiither's  will  directed  the  choice  of  the  approv- 
ing nobles.  ^ 

Athelstan,  the  eldest  but  illegitunate  son 'of 
Edward,  was  bom  in  Alfred's  life-time.  He  could 
be  only  six  years  of  age  when  his  grand-father 
died,  and  yet,  interested  by  his  beauty  and  man- 
ners, Alfred  had  invested  him  prematurely  with 
the  dignity  of  knighthood,  and  given  him  a  purple 
vestment,  a  jewelled  belt,  and  a  Saxon  swor(^  with 
a  golden  sheath.  His  aunt,  Ethelfleda,  joined  with 
her  husband  in  superintending  his  education ;  and 
the  attainments  of  Athelstan  reflected  honour  on 
their  attentions.^ 

I  Malmsb.  46.  Flor.  S47.  Sax.  Ch.  111.  Malmsbury 
says,  the  prince  died  in  a  few  days  after  his  father.  The  MS. 
SacKon  Chronicle^  Tib.  b.  iv.  particularises  sixteen  days, 
<<  fythe  hpabe  thep  jepop  ^mbe  16  bajaf  et  Oxanpopba." 

3  Malmsb.  48,  49. 

3  His  mother  was  a  shepherd's  daughter,  of  extraordinaiy 
beauty.  Malmsb.  52.  Bromton,  831.  Matt.  West.  S51.  She 
is  called  Egwina,  illustri  femina,  by  H.  Silgrave,  MS.  Cleop. 
A.  12.,  and  in  J.  Bever's  Chron.  MSS.Harl.  641.  It  was  her 
daughter  who  married  Sigtryg.    Ibid.  *  Malmsb.  49. 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  sovereign  became  a  character 
of  dignity  and  consequence  in  Europe,  in  the  per- 
son of  Athelstan.     His  connections  with  the  most 
respectable  personages  on  the  Continent,  give  to      ^^ 
his  reign  a  political  importance. 

SiGTRYG,  the  son  of  Ingwar  \  and  grandson  of 
Ragnar  Lodbrog,  was  a  reigiling  king  in  Nor- 
thumbria  at  the  accession  of  Athelstan.  He  is 
chiefly  known  in  the  Saxon  annals,  for  having 
murdered  his  brother  •;  and  in  Irish  history,  for 
his  piratical  depredations.  ^  He,  therefore,  deserves 
the  character  of  barbarian,  both  in  mind  and  in 
nation.^  Athelstan,  however,  to  conciliate  his 
friendship  during  the  first  years  of  his  government, 
gave  him  his  own  sister  in  marriage.  Their  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  with  magnificence.^  Perhaps 
the  circumstance  of  the  king's  birth,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  legitimate  brethren,  disposed  him  to  court 
the  alliance,  rather  than  to  encounter  the  enmity, 
of  the  Anglo-Danes,  while  his  power  was  young. 
Sigtryg  embraced  Christianity  on  the  occasion ; 

'  He  IB  named  the  son  of  Ivar  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  See 
them,  p.  669669  67. 

*  914.  Niel  rex  occisus  est  a  fratre  Sihtrico.  Sim.  Dun. 
133.  So  Huntingdon,  354.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  contain  a 
similar  incident,  which  they  date  in  887,  p.  65.  They  call  the 
brother  Godfred.  Whether  this  is  a  misnomer,  or  whether 
Sigtryg  perpetrated  two  iratricidesy  I  caimot  decide. 

7  See  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

^  So  Malmsbury  entitles  him,  gente  et  animo  barbarus, 
p.  50. 

*  Hoveden,  422.  Flor.  328.  The  MS.  Chronicle,  Tib.  b.  iv. 
mentions  the  place  and  the  day  of  this  marriage.  It  says,  that 
the  two  kings  met  and  concluded  the  nuptials  at  Tamworth, 
on  30th  of  January,  «  925,  haep  -^chelr^an  cyninj  3  Sihtpic 
Nopthhymbpa  cynmg  heo  2;efamnobon  et  Tamepeopchthije, 
3  kid.  Febpuapn  -3  JExhelfcsn  hif  fpeoftop  him  f opjeajr."  MSS. 
Tib.  b.  iv. 
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B  oo  K  but  soon  repenting,  put  away  his  wife,  and  re- 
AAdigin  Muned  his  idolatry.  '•  Roused  by  the  insult,  Atliel- 
^"^r"  ?*"  prepared  to  attack  him  j  but  Sigtryg  died  be- 

fore  he  invaded. "     His  sons  fled  before  the  king ; 

the  warUke  Anlaf  into  Ireland,  and  Godeftid  into 

Scotland. 

Athelstan  pursued  Godefrid;   he  sent  mes- 
Mges  to  Eugenius,   king  of  the  Cunibri,  and  to 
Constantine,  king  of  the  Scots,   to  demand  the 
fugitives.     The  Scottish  {Mince  obeyed  the  neces. 
aty,  and  came  with  homage  to  England.     Gode. 
fnd,  with  a  friend,  escaped  during  the  journey; 
and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,   to  interest   York 
m  his  fovour.     Retiring  from  this  city,  he  was 
besieged,  but  again  eluded  the  danger.     His  ftiend 
peridbed  at  sea;  the  prince,  after  as  much  miseiy 
on  the  waters  as  upon  land,  submitted  to  Athel. 
rtan,  and  was  honourably  received  at  his  court 
FmiT  days*  enjoyment  satiated  him  with  the  charms 
of  avilised  life.     His  early  habits  impelled  him  to 
abandon  that  tnuiquiUity  which  is  so  grateful  to 
the  cultured  mmd,  and  he  fled  to  maritime  piracy. » 
Athelstan  exerted  his  power  with  an   eflfect 
to  which  Edward's  superiority  had  never  reached. 
He  drove  Ealdred  from  Bebbanburh,  demolished 
the  castle  at  York",  and  added  Northumbria  to 
his  paternal  dominions. " 

•»  Matt.  West.  360. 

"926.    Sihtricus  vita  decessit.    Hor.  348.    The  Annals  of 
S^i^TeT"      "*'  "^  SigtiygO'Ivar  died  in  hi«  old 
»  Malmsb.  5a 

cZ^T^'  ^'  '^  ^'""'^*''  ™'«"  Re'gn^ald,  a  pagan  king, 
came  with  a  great  fleet  and  conquered  York.  TwTof  iS 
wht^h"*  mentioned  Scula,  and  the  cruel  Onlafbald.  to 
whom  he  gave  possessions.    He  drove  out  Aldred  and  W^ 
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But  Athelstan  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  his  c  H  a  P. 
triumph  unmolested.     The  Northmen   chieftains  Ajb^'s't^n 
saw  that  the  progress  of  Athelstan's  power  was  v  ^y— / 
advancing    to    their    complete    subjection.     The      ^^^' 
states  on  the  Baltic  were  still  full  of  fierce  and 
active  adventurers  who  had  to  seek  fame  and  for- 
tune in  other  regions ;  and  descendants  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog  yet  existed,   both   enterprising  and  po- 
pular.    These  circumstances  occasioned  a  great 
effort  to  be  made  against   Athelstan,   which  not 
only  threatened  to  emancipate  Northumbria  from 
his   authority,    but   to   overwhelm    his  inherited 
government     The  greatness  of  the  confederacy, 
and  the  preparations  by  which  it  was  supported, 
excited  great  attention  in  £urope,  as  weU  as  in 
England.     It  is  narrated  in  a  Northern  Saga,  as 
well  as  in  the  English  Chronicles;   and,  from  a 
careiul  comparison  of  all  the  documents,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  seem  to  be  an  authentic  detail. 

In  934»  Athelstan  had  ravaged  Scotland  with      9,4, 

brother,  and  defeated  Constantine.  Ibid.  74.  Sim.  Dun.  23. 
This  was  in  919.  Ibid.  133.  Reignwald  had  before  attacked 
Dublin.  Ibifl.  In  921,  he  submitted  to  Edward.  Ibid.  153. 
The  Annals  of  Ulster  state,  m  917.,  that  the  Gals,  from  Ireland, 
attacked  the  Scotch,  and  Northern  Saxons,  and  that  Reginald 
M'Beolach,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gals,  attacked  the  Scotch 
and  Saxons  in  the  rear  with  great  slaughter,  p.  66. 

w  Matt.  West.  360.  Flor.  348.  The  MS.  Tib.  b.  iv.  gives 
a  passage  in  Saxon  not  in  the  printed  Chronicle,  but  of  the 
same  import  with  the  Latin  of  Florence,  ad  an.  926.  On  com- 
paring the  two  MS.  Chronicles  of  Tib.  b.  i.  and  Tib.  b.  iv.  I 
find  that  they  contain  in  several  places  jpassages  which  are  no 
where  else  preserved,  but  in  Florence,  or  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, Hoveden,  or  in  Huntingdon.  The  Annals  of  these 
writers,  and  of  Ethelwerd,  seem,  therefore,  to  be  but  Latin 
translations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles,  some  of  which  are  now 
lost. 
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B  o  o  K  his  army,  as  far  as  Dunfoeder  and  Wertmore, 
AtheiitMu  while  his  fleet  spread  dismay  to  Caithness.  '^     Con- 
-  ^  stantine  was  then  unable  to  withstand  the  storm, 
but  he  prepared  for  a  day  of  retaliation.     Anlaf 
also,  the  son  of  Sigtryg,  though  he  had  obtained  a 
sovereignty  in   Ireland,   was  planning  to   regain 
his  power  in  Northumbria.     In  Wales,  the  princes, 
humbled  by  Athelstan  *^  were  ready  to  co-operate 
for  the  diminution  of  his  strength.     The  Anglo- 
Danes  (as,  for  convenience  and  dispatch,  we  will 
hereafter  term  the  descendants  of  the  Northern 
colonists  of  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia)  beheld 
with  displeasure  the  preponderance  of  the  Saxon 
sovereign,  and  the  petty  state  of  Cumbria  had  no 
choice  but  to  follow  the  impulse  of  the  potent 
neighbours  who  surrounded  it.     All  these  powers 
confederated^^  against  Athelstan,  and  the  united 
mass  of  their  hostilities  was  increased  by  fleets  of 
warriors  from  Norway  and  the   Baltic.  '*     By  an 

»Mail]<08,  147.  Sax.  Chron.  111.  Sim.  Dun.  184.  The 
cause  of  the  invasioii  was  Constantine's  violation  of  his  treaty. 
The  Scottish  king  gave  up  his  son  as  an  hostage,  with  many 
presents.    Sax.  Chron.  349. 

i<  Florence  mentions  the  prior  subjection  of  Huwal,  king 
of  the  West-britons,  and  Wer,  the  king  of  Gwent,  in  986, 
p.  S48.  Matt.  West,  names  these  princes  Hunwall  and  Wil- 
ferthy  p.  $60. 

17  The  members  of  the  confederacy  are  stated  from  Ingulf» 
29.  37. ;  Ron  Wig.  349- ;  Sax.  Ch.  1 1 1  —  1 14. ;  Hoveden,  422. ; 
and  the  Egilli-Saga,  in  Johnstone's  Celto  Scandics,  p.  31. 
Florence,  Alured  Bev.  and  Hoveden,  say,  that  Constantine 
incited  Anlaf  to  the  attempt. 

J8  The  British  Chronicle  in  the  Cotton  library,  MS.  Cleo- 
patra, b.  V.  says,  "  Ac  y  doeth  gwyr  Denmarc  f  geisiaw  gores- 
gyn  jT  ynys  y  amaw."  <  And  the  men  of  Denmark  came  who 
sought  to  conquer  the  island  from  him.'  It  adds,  ''  Ac  ^  rodes 
^ter  kyffranc  ydunt  ac  yny  kyf&anc  hwnnw  y  Uas  brenhin  ^ 
^scottieit,  phymp  brenhin  o  Denmarc."     <  And  he  gave  them 
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attack  of  this  magnitude,  it  seemed  a  certain  cal-  chap. 
culation  that  the  single  force  of  Athelstan  must  Athdiia«. 
be  overthrown.     England  had  never  been  assailed  ^"-v^ 
before   with    a    confederacy  of  so  much  power,      *'^* 
formed  with  so  much  skill,  and  consisting  of  so 
many  parts. 

Such  a  combination  o£  hostility  could  not  be 
completed,  and  the  armaments,  necessary  for  its 
successful  explosion,  could  not  be  collected,  with- 
out Athelstan's  knowledge. 

He  prepared  to  meet  the  storm  with  firmness 
and  energy;  and,  to  multiply  his  own  means  of 
defence,  he  circulated  promises  of  high  reward  to 
every  warrior  who  should  join  his  standard.  *^ 

Thorolf  and  Egil,  two  of  those  navigating 
vikingr  whose  weapons  were  ready  for  any  enter- 
prise, heard  the  tidings  as  they  sailed  by  Saxony 
and  Flanders.  They  came  in  the  Autumn  with 
three  hundred  companions,  to  proffer  their  ser^ 
vices  to  Athelstan,  who  gladly  received  them.  ^ 
And  RoUo  assisted  him  from  Normandy. 

Anlaf  **  commenced  the  warfare,  by  entering  Anirf  in- 

battle,  and  in  this  battle  were  slain  the  king  of  Scotland,  and 
five  kings  of  Denmark/  This  Chronicle  ends  near  the  year 
120O.  The  Saxon  song  mentions  Northmanna  to  have  been  in- 
the  battle.  <*  Thaep  ^eplemeb  feapth  Nopthmannabpe^n/' p.ll3. 
The  Annals  of  Ulster  calls  the  struggle,  ''  a  great  and  destruc- 
tive war  between  the  Saxons  and  Normans/'  p.  67.  So  Hunt. 
mentions  Froda  as  ductor  Normannus,  p.  354*.  Ingulf  mentions 
Danorum  and  Norreganorum,  37. 

''  Adalsteinn  autem  copias  sibi  contraxit,  prsebuitque  sti- 
pendia  omnibus,  exteris  et  indigenis,  qui  hoc  pacto  rem  facere 
cupiebant.     Egilli  Skallagrimi  Saga,  p.  31. 

»  Egilli  Saga,  p.  31,  32.  They  are  called  Vikingum  in 
p.  4^    On  Rollo,  see  W.  Gem.  229.  and  Dudo. 

*»  In  the  tgilli  Saga,  he  is  called  Olafr.     In  the  Annals  of 
Ulster,  Olave,   p-  67.     In  the  Brut  Jeuan   Breckfa,  Awlaff, 
VOL,  II.  N 
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BOOK  the  Humber  with  a  fleet  of  615   ships.  ^    The 

Ath^tan    govemors,   whom    Athelstan  had  left  in  North- 

>  -  y   ■ '/  umbiia,  are  named  Alfgeirr,  and  Gudrekr.     Their 

•*^      forces  were  soon  oveq)owered.     Gudrekr  fell,  and 

Alfgeirr  fled  to  his  sovereign  with  the  tidings." 

Among  the  allies  of  Anlaf,  the  Northern  Saga 

names   Hryngr,   and   Adalis,   as   British  princes. 

The  latter  perhaps  may  have  been  Edwal,  the  son 

of  Anarawd,  who  was  reigning  in  North  Wales  at 

this  period  ^ ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  Hryngr  was 

a  Danish  leader.  ® 

The  Northern  account  states,  that  the  first  ar- 
ray  collected  by  the  friends  of  Athelstan,  being 
unequal  to  a  contest,  pretended  negotiations,  and 
that  fictitious  oflers  of  money,  were  made  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,   to  gain   time  till   all  their  army 

p.  485.    In  Brompton,  Aulaf.     Other  English  cfaroniclet  call 
him  Aniaf,  Anlavus,  Analaph,  and  Onlaf. 

22  Mailros,  147.  and  Sim.  Dun.  25.  Hoveden,  422.  The 
ship  in  which  Egil  afterwards  left  England,  contained  one 
hundred  men  or  more.  Egil.  Saga.  p.  SS.  If  AnlaTs  ships 
were  of  this  size,  his  army  must  have  been  sixty  thousand. 
We  may  take  forty  thousand  as  a  safer  average. 

23  Egilli  Saga,  33,  34. 

24  Eidwal  Foel  acceded  in  913,  on  the  death  of  Anarawd. 
.  Brut  y  Tywys,  p.  485.     He  fell  against  the  Saxons  in  941. 

MS.  Cleop.  5. 

25  There  is  an  Icelandic  fragment  which  expressly  states, 
that  Harald  Blaatand,  or  Blue  Tootli,  sent  his  son  Hryng^ 
with  an  army  to  England;  but  that  Hryngr  there,  dole  dr- 
cumventus  et  occisus  est.  1  Langb.  149.  Now  as  the  old 
Icelandic  Annals  (1  Langb.  187.)  place  the  accession  of  Har- 
ald in  907,  and  as  he  was  reigning  at  the  time  of  this  battle,  I 
think  it  highly  probable,  that  Hryngr,  the  son  of  Harald,  ^ 
the  opponent  of  Athelstan.  Langbeck  wants  to  make  this  son 
of  Harald,  the  Eric  who  will  be  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Edred ;  but  that  Eric  was  unquestionably  the  son  of  Harald 
Harfragre 
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could  be  assembled.^    When  tlieir  preparations  CHA  p. 
were  complete,  Athelstan  closed  the  intercourse  Athistan. 
by  a  message  to  Anlaf *^,  that  he  should  have  per-  ^  — y^ 
mission  to  withdraw  from  England  unmolested,  if     ^^** 
he  restored  his  plunder,  and  would  acknowledge 
himself  the  subject  of  the  Saxon  king. 

The  messengers  reached  AnlaPs  camp  at  night; 
he  arose  from  his  bed  and  assembled  his  earls. 
The  tidings  were  added,  that  Athelstan  had  that 
day  marched  into  the  city  a  powerful  host  The 
Welsh  prince  exclaimed,  that  the  negotiations  had 
been  mere  artifice;  and  proposed,  that  he  and 
Hryngr  should  attempt  a  night  attack  on  the  ad- 
vanced part  of  Athelstan's  army,  commanded  by 
Alfgeirr  and  Thorolf.*® 

Anlaf,  brave  and  active,   resolved  to  inspect  ^^wits 
the  army  before  he  attempted  the  surprise,   that  camp, 
the  blow  might  be  directed  to  the  most  important 
quarter.     He  put  off  his  regal  vestments,  and  con- 
cealing himself  under  the  disguise   of  a  harper, 
he  went  singing  through  the  Saxon  army,  till  he 
reached  the  royal  tent.     His  music  and  dancing 
gratified  Athelstan,  till  the  business  of  the  camp 
demanded  his  presence.    The  minstrel  was  then 
dismissed  with  presents,   but  his  pride   revolted* 
against  accepting  a  gift  from  Athelstan.     He  took 
it  to  avoid  detection,  but  he  disdained  to  keep  it, 
and    he    buried  it  in  the  sand  as  he  lefl  the 
encampment. 

A  SOLDIER  in  the  outer   stations  observed  his  oiiccr- 
movements,  and  knew  him  in  his   disguise.     He  ^**®^ 

^  EgUU  Saga,  38,  S9. 

•  ^  The  Saga  says,  Adils,  but  the  meeting  seems  to  imply 
AnlaC 
28  Egilli  Saga,  40.  42. 

N  '2 
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BOOK  did  not  betray  him ;   but  he  hastened  with   the 
Atb^un«  tidings  to  Athelstan.     To  a  rebuke  for  not  having 
^*  y   ■  ^  seized  him,  he  answered,  "  O  king,  the  oath  which 
*'**      I  have  lately  taken  to  you,  I  once  gave  to  Anlaf. 
If  I  had  broken  it  to  him,  I  might  have  been  Pith- 
less to  you ;  but  deign  to  hear  a  servant's  counsel, 
and  remove  your  tent  to  another  quwter."    Athel- 
stan thought  the  advice  sagacious,  and  the  royal 
residence  was  placed  in  a  distant  part.   The  bishop 
of  Sherborne  soon  after  arriving  with  his  soldiery 
was  lodged  in  the  plain  which  the  king  had  quittecL^ 
Nij^tat-        ^Y   night   Adils  and   Hrjmgr  embodied  their 
forces,  and  marched  on  the  Saxon   camp.     The 
bishop  was  the    victim   of   the    surprise.*^     But 
Thorolf  and  Alfgeirr,  who  commanded  in  the  dis- 
trict, roused  their  warriors,  and  supported  the  at^ 
tack.     Adils  assaulted  the   division  of  Alfgeirr, 
and  Hryngr  directed  himself  to  the  allied  vikingr. 
Van(^uish£d  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  assailant, 
Alfgeirr  fled  from  the  fteld,   and  eventually  the 
country.     Adils,  flushed  with  his  victory,  turned 
on  the  others.   Thorolf  directed  his  colleague,  Egils, 
to  meet  him;  he  exhorted  his  troops  to  stand  close, 
and  if  overpowered  to  retreat  to  the  wood.     EgUs 
obeyed,  though  with  a  force  inferior. 

The  battle  became  warm.  Thorolf  fought  with 
all  the  fury  of  valour,  which  was  the  pride  of  the 
day ;  he  tiirew  his  shield  behind  him,  and,  grasp- 
ing his  huge  weapon  with  both  hands**,  he  pro- 

^  Malmsb.  48.  and  248. 

w  Ingulf,  37.    Malmsb.  48.  248. 

^1  The  sword  wielded  with  both  hands,  was  used  by  the  an- 
cient natives  of  the  Hebrides.  They  called  it  the  glaymore,  the 
great  sword.  See  Bosw^irs  Tour,  p.  210.  230.  It  was  a  wea» 
pon  of  most  barbarous  nations. 
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strated  the  enemies  with  an  irresistible  strength.  He  chap. 
forced  his  way  at  last  to  the  standard  of  his  adver-  ^^^^ 
sary;  he  reached  and  killed  him.      His  success  ^  ■y'/ 
animated  his  followers,  and  Adils,  mourning  the      ^**' 
death  of  Hryngr,  gave  way,  and  the  combat  dis- 
continued. " 

Athelstan,  hearing  of  this  affair,  united,  and  The  i 
arranged  all  his  forces  for  a  decisive  engagement  **"** 
Anlaf^  did  the  same.   A  night  of  rest  preceded  th^ 
awful  conflict     Athelstan  formed  his  array  of  bat- 
tle. In  the  front  he  placed  his  bravest  troops,  with 
Egils  at  their  head.     He  let  Thorolf  head  his  own 
band,  with  an  addition  of  Anglo-Saxons,  to  oppose 
the  irregular  Irish,  who  always  flew  from  point  to 
point ;  no  where  steady,  yet  often  injuring  the  un-  . 
guarded.  ^    The  warriors  of  Mercia  and  London, 
who  were  conducted  by  the  valiant  Turketul,  the 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  he  directed  to  oppose 
themselves  to  the  national  force  of  Constantine. 
He  chose  his  own  West-Saxons  to  endure  the  strug- 
gle  with  Anlaf,  his  competitor.  **     Anlaf  observing 
his  disposition,  in  part  imitated  it.    He  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  his  hopes  and  his  courage,  and  placed 
himself  against  Athelstan.  One  of  his  wings  stretch- 
ed to  the  wood  against  the  battalia  of  Thorolf ;  it 

«2  Egil's  Saga,  44,  45.  I  do  not  give  the  whole  detail  of  the 
Saga ;  I  select  the  circumstances  which  are  most  entitled  ta 
notice,  and  which  harmonise  best  with  the  Saxon  descriptions. 
No  two  nations  descHbe  the  same  particulars  of  a  battle, 
although  the  narration  of  each  is  intended  to  be  authentic.  A 
great  battle  is  composed  of  a  multiplicity  of  incidente.  Indi- 
viduals, in  different  stations  of  the  field,  notice  different  circum- 
stances. The  Saga  is  minute  about  the  part  where  Thorolf 
and  Egils  fought.  The  Saxons  neglect  these  warriors,  to  record 
their  Turketul  and  Athelstan.  This  is  natural  and  allowable, 
perhaps  inevitable. 

33  Egil's  Saga,  46,  47-  ^  InS«l^>  37. 

N   5 
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BOOK  was  very  numerous,  and  consisted  of  the  disorderly 

Vi  ^  m^      Brunanburh**  was  the  scene  of  action;  and 
■t  BranBQ-  Thorolf  began  the  battle  he  loved ;  he  rushed  for- 
burh.        ward  to  the  wood,   hoping  to  turn  the  enemy's 
flank ;  his  courage  was  too  impetuous  and  indiscri- 
minate ;  his  eagerness  for  the  fray  impelled  him 
beyond  his  companions.  Both  were  pressing  fiercely 
and  blindly  onward,  when  Adils  darted  from  his 
ambush  in  the  wood,  and  destroyed  Thorolf  and 
his  foremost  friends.     Egils  heard  the  outcries  of 
alann ;  he  looked  to  that  quarter,  and  saw  the  ban- 
ner of  Thorolf  retreating.     Satisfied  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  Thorolf  was  not  with  it,  he  flew  to 
the  spot,  encouraged  his  party,  and  renewed  the 
battle.     Adils  fell  in  the  struggle.  ^ 

At  this  crisis,  while  the  conflict  was  raging  with 
all  the  obstinacy  of  determined  patriotism  and  cou- 
rageous ambition  ;  when  missile  weapons  had  been 
mutually  abandoned ;  when  foot  was  planted  against 

»  Egil's  Saga,  47. 

^  It  18  singular  that  the  position  of  this  famous  battle  is  not 
ascertained.  The  Saxon  song  says,  it  was  at  Brunanburli; 
Ethelwerd,  a  contemporary,  names  the  place  Brunandune; 
Simeon  of  Durham,  Weondune  or  Ethrunnanwerch,  or  ]%im- 
nan  byrge ;  Malmsbury,  Brunsford ;  Ingulf  says,  Brunford  in 
Northumbria.  These,  of  course,  imply  the  same  place :  but 
where  was  it  ?  Camden  thought  it  was  at  Ford,  near  Brome- 
ridge,  in  Northumberland.  Gibson  mentions,  that  in  Cheshire 
there  is  a  place  called  Brunburh.  I  observe  that  the  Villare 
mentions  a  Brunton  in  Northumberland. 

^  Egil's  Saga,  48,  49.  In  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
Galba,  A.  14.,  the  prayer  of  Athelstan  before  the  battle  of 
Brunanburh  is  preserved.  It  begins,  "  ^la,  thu  Djuhten! 
iEla,  chu  iElmijhtixa  Eob !  ^la  Emj  ealpa  Ejnmja,  anb  pla- 
f op8  ealpa  palbenbpa !  On  thees  mihta  punach  selc  f ije,  anb  »Jc 
Xcpm  peopth  co  bpyt,"  &c. 
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foot,  shield  forced  against  shield,  and  manual  vigour  c  H  A  P. 
was  exerted  with  every  energy  of  destruction ;  when  ^^ii^an- 
chiefs  and  vassals  were  perishing  in  the  all-levelling  ^i^-y^ 
confusion  of  war*®,  and  the  numbers  cut  down  were      ^'^' 
fiercely  supplied  with  new  crowds  of  warriors  hast- 
ening to  become  victims,  the  chancellor  Turketul 
made  an  attack  which  influenced  the  fortune  of  the 
day.     He  selected  from  the  combatants  some  citi- 
zens of  London,  on  whose  veteran  valour  he  could 
rely:  to  these  he  added  the  men  of  Worcestershire, 
and  their  leader,  who  is  called  the  magnanimous 
Singin*  He  formed  those  chosen  troops  into  a  firm 
and  compact  body,  and  placing  his  vast  muscular 
%ure  at  their  head,  he  chose  a  peculiar  quarter  of 
attack,  and  rushed  impetuously  on  his  prey. 

The  hostile  ranks  fell  before  him.  He  pierced 
the  circle  of  the  Ficts  and  the  Orkneymen,  and, 
heedless  of  the  wood  of  arrows  and  spears  which 
fastened  in  his  armour,  he  even  penetrated  to  the 
Cumbrians  and  the  Scots.  He  beheld  Constantine, 
the  king  of  the  Grampian  hills,  and  he  pressed  for- 
ward to  assail  him.  Constantine  was  too  brave  to 
decline  his  daring  adversary.  The  assault  fell  first 
upon  his  son,  who  was  unhorsed  j  with,  renovated 
fury  the  battle  ^then  began  to  rage.  Every  heart 
beat  vehement }  every  arm  was  impatient  to  rescue 
or  to  take  the  prince.  The  Scots,  with  noble  loy- 
alty, precipitated  themselves  on  the  Saxons,  to  pre- 
serve their  leader.  Turketul  would  not  forego  the 
expected  prize.  Such,  however,  was  the  fury  of 
his  assailants;  so  many  weapons  surrounded  the 

^  Cessantibus  cito  ferentariis  armis,  pede  pes,  et  cusjHde 
cuspis  umboque  umbone  pellebatur.  CiBBi  multi  mortales, 
confusaque  cadavera  regum  et  pauperum  comiebant.     Ingulf, 

37. 
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BOOK  Saxon  chancellor,  that  his  life  began  to  be  endan* 

Aftu!tan.  g^r^i  *^^  ^®  repented  of  bia  daring*     He  was 

N— y— /  nearly  oppressed;  the  prince  was  just  released; 

^'*-      when  Singin,  with  a  desperate  blow,  terminated  the 

contested  lifJe.     New  courage  rushed  into  the  bo* 

soms  of  the  Saxons  on  this  event   Grief  and  panic 

as  suddenly  overwhelmed  their  enemies.  The  Scots 

in  consternation  withdrew,  Md  Turketul  triumph. 

ed  in  his  hard-earned  victory.* 

Athelstan  and  his  brother  Edmund*^,  were,  dur^ 
ing  these  events,  engaged  with  Anlaf.  In  the 
hottest  season  of  the  coniSict,  the  sword  of  Athel* 
Stan  broke  at  the  handle,  wliile  his  enemies  were 
pressing  fiercely  upon  him.  He  was  speedily  sup* 
plied  with  another  ^\  and  the  conflict  continued  to 
be  balanced. 

Aftjer  the  battle  had  long  raged,  Egils  and  Tur- 
ketul, pursuing  the  retreating  Scots,  charged  sud- 
denly upon  Anlafs  rear.  It  was  then  that  his  de- 
termined bands  began  to  be  shaken^;  slaughter 
thinned  their  ranks;  many  fled,  and  the  assailants 
cried  out "  Victory ! "  Athelstan  exhorted  his  men 
to  profit  by  the  auspicious  moment.  He  command- 
ed his  banner  to  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 

^  Ingulf,  S7.  Malmsbury  and  Ingulf,  and  the  Welsh  Chro- 
nicle, Cleop.  A.  5.  (y  lias  brenhin  jrr  yscottieit)  assert,  that 
Constantine  fell ;  but  I  think  the  Saxon  poem  a  better,  because 
a  contemporary  evidence,  that  it  was  his  son  that  perished* 
This  says  of  Constantine,  ;]  hif  funu  jpoplec  on  pael  ftole,  pun- 
bum  pp25punben  %eon%e  set  ^uthe,  p.  113,  The  Scottish  history 
confirms  the  escape  of  Constantine. 

^  The  Saxon  song  attests  the  presence  of  Edmund  in  the 
battle,  p.  112. 

^>  This  incident  was  thought  of  consequence  enough  to  be 
dignified  by  a  miracle,  which  the  prayers  of  Odo  ^produced. 
See  his  life  by  Osberne;  and  see  Bromton,  p.  839.  863. 

«  Egilli  Saga,  49. 
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enemy.  He  made  a  deep  impression  on  their  front,  chap. 
and  a  general  ruin  followed.  The  soldiers  of  Anlaf  ^^^,JJ; 
fled  on  every  side,  and  the  death  of  pursuit  filled 
the  plain  with  their  bodies.  ^  ^'** 

Thus  terminated  this  dangerous  and  important 
conflict.  Its  successful  issue  was  of  such  conse- 
quence, that  it  raised  Athelstan  to  a  most  venerated 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  The  kings  of 
the  continent  sought  his  friendship  ^,  and  England 
began  to  assume  a  majestic  pert  amid  the  other 
nations  of  the  West  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  it 
excited  such  rejoicings,  that  not  only  their  poets 
aspired  to  commemorate  it,  but  the  songs  were  so 
popular,  that  one  of  them  is  inserted  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  as  the  best  memorial  of  the  event.  ^ 

It  celebrates  both  Athelstan  and  Edmund,  the 
nobles,  and  the  valour  of  the  West  Saxons  and 
Mercians ;  it  states  the  battle  to  have  lasted  from 

«  EgOli  Saga,  50.    Ingulf,  37. 

^  Hac  itaque  victoria  per  universam  Christianltatem  citius 
▼entOata,  desiderabant  omnes  reges  terrse  cum  Athebtano  rege 
amicitias  fiicere  et  quocumque  modo  sacra  foedera  pads  inire. 
Ingulf,  S7.  Ethelverd,  who  ends  his  chronicle  with  Eadgar, 
says,  that,  to  his  day,  it  was  popularly  called  the  great  battle, 
p.  848. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  p.  112 — 114.  The  song  is  also  in  the  two 
MSS.  Tib.  B.  1.  and  B.  4.,  with  frequent  variations  in  orthogra* 
phy  from  the  printed  copy.  The  MS.  B.  1.  puts  it  to  the  year 
937;  and,  among  other  readings,  instead  of  -}  heopa  lanb, 
p.  113.  1.  30.,  has  epc  Ypalanb.  So  the  MS.  B.4.,  instead  of 
bopb-peal,  p.  112. 1.  12.,  has  heopb  peal:  for  eal-^obon,  after- 
wards ^eal^oben,  and  many  similar  differences,  which  are  worth 
collating,  because  in  some  instances,  as  in  Ypalanb  and  heopb 
peal,  they  improve  the  sense.  Langbeck  has  published  it,  with 
notes,  and  with  three  versions,  v.  2.  p.  41 2.  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon has  inserted  an  ancient  Latin  version  of  it  in  his  history, 
p.  354.  Malmsbury  has  preserved  a  portion  of  another  poem, 
written  also  on  this  occasion,  p.  51,  52. 
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BOOK  soiip^rise  to  sun-set ;  it  mentions  the  death  of  five 
AtM^ii.   *^^J  the  flight  of  Anlaf,  and  the  fell  of  seven  of 
^  ■■m  m'^  his  earls ;  the  flight  of  Froda ;  the  retreat  of  Con- 
^^      stantine,  and  the  death  of  his  son:  it  concludes 
with  declaring,  that  the  books  of  the  old  writers 
had  never  mentioned  a  greater  slaughter  in  this 
Island  <<  since  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  hither 
came  from  the  East  over  the  broad  ocean,  and 
sought  Britain ;    when  the  illustrious  war-smiths 
overcame  the  Welsh  ;  when  the  earls,  excelling  in 
honour,  obtained  the  country.**^ 
Athelstan        NoRTHUMBRiA  and  Walcs^  fell  into  the  power 
Sl^°^     of  Athelstan,  by  this  victory.   It  effectually  secured 
England,    to  him  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Anglo-Danes  was  so  decisive,  that  he 
has  received  the  fame  of  being  the  founder  of  the 
English  monarchy. 

The  claims  of  Egbert  to  this  honour  are  unques- 
tionably surreptitious.  The  competition  can  only 
be  between  Alfred  and  Athelstan.  Our  old  chro- 
nicles vary  on  this  subject :  some  denominate  AI- 

^  Sax.  Chron.  114.  The  ancient  supplement  to  Snorre, 
Sturleson  says,  **  Angli  hoc  pnelium  unum  censuerunt  inter 
maxima  et  acerrima  que  unquam  cum  Nonnannis  aut  Danlfi 
commiserunt*"    2  Langb.  419. 

^^  Ac  ef  a  ystyngawd  ydaw  hoU  brenhined  Kymre  ac  aberys 
ydunt  talu  te3nmget  ydaw  megys  y  talawd  brenhin  Noitwei 
jdaw.  Sef  oed  hynny  trjr  chant  punt  o  ariant  ac  ngaent  punt 
o  cun  a  phymp  mil  gwarthec  pob  blw^dyn.  MS.  of  British 
History,  Cleop.  B.  5.  "  And  he  became  possessed  of  all  the 
kingdom  of  Wales,  and  it  was  made  to  pay  a  tribute  to  him  like 
the  payment  of  the  king  of  Norway  to  him.  This  was  300 
pounds  of  silver,  and  100  pounds  of  wool,  and  5000  cows  every 
year."  Caradoc  gives  this  tribute  somewhat  different.  He  says, 
**  20  pounds  in*  gold,  300  in  silver,  and  200  head  of  cattle." 
Wynne,  48. 
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fred  the  first  monarcha  ^j  some  give  it  to  Athel-  CHAP, 
stan.*^  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Alfred  was  the  AtWa'taa. : 
first  monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  Athelstan  ^  ■   ^  "^ 
was  the  first  monarch  of  England.     The  Danish      ^^^ 
sovereigns,  to  whose  colonies  Alfred  chose  or  was 
compelled  to  yield  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia, 
divided  the  island  with  him ;  therefore,  though  he 
first  reigned  monarch  over  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  octarchy,  it  was  not 
until  Athelstan  completely  subjugated  the  Anglo- 
Danish  power,  that  the  monsirchy  of  England  arose. 
After  the  battle  of  Bninanburh,    Athelstan  had 
no  competitor :  he  was  the  immediate  sovereign  of 
all  England.     He  was  even  nominal  lord  of  Wales 
and  Scotland. 

^  Matt.  West.  340.  So  the  Chronicon  de  regibus  Angliae  a 
Petro  de  Ickham.  MS.  Cotton.  Lib.  Domit.  A.  3.  Primus 
regum  Anglorum  super  totam  Angliam  solus  regnare  coepit. 
So  the  Chronicon  Johannis  de  Taxton,  ab  initio  mundi  ad  £d.  I. 
MS.  Cotton,  Julius,  A.  1.  Alfredus  exinde  regnum  Anglorum 
solus  omnium  regem  obtinuit.  So  Chronica  Johannis  de  Oxene- 
des  monachi  S.  Benedicti  de  Hulmo  ab  adventu  Saxonum  ad 
A.D.  1293.  MS.  Cotton,  Nero,  D.  2.  ad  regem  Aluredum 
primum  monarcham  totius  Angliee.  —  So  a  MS.  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  243.  Aluredus  rex  qui  primus  totiun  regnum  Ang- 
lie  possedit. — So  the  Chronicon  Roffense,  ib.  p.  79.  Iste  Al- 
fredus primus  monarcha  fuit  regni  Anglie ;  and  many  others. 

^  Edgar,  in  one  of  his  charters,  says  of  Athelstan,  <*  Qui 
primus  regum  Anglorum  omnes  nationes  qui  Britanniam  inco- 
lunt  sibi  armis  subegit,"  1  Dugdale,  Monast.  140.;  and  see 
Alured.  BeverU  110. ;  Sim.  Dunelm,  p.  18.  and  24p.  ;  and  Stubb's 
Acta  Pont.  Ebor.  1698.  So  the  Compendium  Hist,  de  Regibus, 
Aaglo-Saxon  MS.  Cott.  Domit.  A.  8.  p.  5.  Athelstanus  qui 
primus  regum  ex  Anglis  totius  Britanniae  monarchiam  habuit. 
So  the  Chronica  of  Tewksbury,  MS.  Cleop.  C.3.,  and  cited  in 
Dugdale's  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  p.  154.  has,  <^  Adelstani  regis  qui 
primus  monarcha  fuit.'*  So  the  Historia  Ramesiensis,  3  Gall. 
387.,  calls  him  iEthelstani  totius  olim  Angliae  Basilei.  Herman- 
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BOOK  The  fame  of  Athelstan  extended  beyond  the 
j^jjj^^  island  he  governed.  His  accomplishments,  his 
^— y— ^  talents,  and  his  successes,  interested  Europe  in 
his  favour,  and  he  received  many  proofs  of  the 
respect  with  which  foreigners  regarded  him.  He 
had  connections  with  Bretagne,  France,  Germany, 
Norway,  and  Normandy;  and  from  this  period 
England  began  to  lose  its  insular  seclusion,  and  to 
be  concerned  with  the  current  transactions  of 
Europe. 
His  con-  When  the  Northmen  who  had  settled  in  Nor- 
wwf  Bre-  mandy,  overran  Bretagne,  the  sovereign,  Mathue- 
^v^i  doi,  escaped  to  England  with  his  family.  The 
Breton  Lords  followed;  and  all  who  preferred 
honourable  poverty  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  swelled  the 
emigration.  Athelstan  received  the  wretched  exiles, 
who  came  to  him  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  in  which  their  ancestors  had  fled  to  Bretagne, 
with  that  humanity  which  ennobles  the  benefactor. 
The  young  Alan,  the  son  of  Mathuedoi,  by  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Alain,  he  took  into  his 
palace,  and  was  the  sponsor  at  his  baptism.  Nour- 
ished and  educated  by  Athelstan's  liberality,  the 
young  Alan  grew  up  to  manhood  with  ability  and 
honour.  He  beheld  indignantly  the  sufferings  of 
his  country;  he  projected  a  day  of  retribution. 
As  soon  as  his  age  would  permit,  he  assembled  the 
surviving  Bretons  who  had  emigrated,  and  directed 
his  course  to  the  shores  of  Bretagne.  He  surprised 
Dol  and  St.  Brieux.  His  appearance  and  first 
successes  revived  both  patriotism  and  hope;  he 
was  numerously  joined ;  he  drove  the  Northmen 

nus,  who  wrote  1070,  says,  .^delstanus   regnat  Angliamque 
diu  partitam  solus  sibi  subjugat.    MS.  Tib.  B.  2.  p.  22< 

11 
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from  his  country  and  from  the  Loire,  and  re-  c  H  a  p. 
ceived  the  sceptre  of  Bretagne  as  his  well-merited  Athdiao 
reward. ^  v  -,  m' 

When  Charles  the  Simple,  the  king  of  France,  prii!? 
was  Imprisoned  and  dethroned^his  queen,  Edgiva 
fled  into  England  to  her  father  Edward  the  Elder, 
carrying  over  her  son  Louis,  but  three  years  old.  *' 

The  queen  and  her  son  continued  the  guests  of 
Athelstan,  who  treated  his  unfortunate  sister  with 
affection  and  respect. 

RoDOLF,  a  Frankish  noble,  who  had  assumed 
the  throne  of  Charles,  governed  France,  full  of 
seditions,  revolts,  and  hostilities,  with  those  talents, 
which  give  celebrity  to  their  possessor,  and  happi- 
ness to  the  people.  *^  In  926,  an  intercourse  was  996. 
opened  with  Athelstan  by  Hugues  the  son  of  Ro- 
bert, whose  dignity  had  been  so  fleeting.  Hugues 
requested  of  Athelstan,  his  sister,  Ethilda,  in 
marriage.  This  was  a  very  delicate  negotiation. 
Hugues  had  co-operated  with   the  other  chiefs, 

^  Chronicon  Namnetense  restitutum,  in  the  appendix  to 
Lobineau,  vol  ii.  p.  45. ;  and  in  Bouquet,  vol.  viii.  p.  276. ;  and 
Flodoard  Chron.  ib«  Such  was  die  desolation  which  had 
attended  the  Northman  invasion,  that  the  civitas  Namnetica 
sme  ullo  habitatore  vacua  et  omnino  longo  tempore  deserta 
remansit.  lb.  Of  Alanus,  the  Chronicon  says,  "  fuit  vir 
potens  ac  valde  adversus  inimicos  suos  belligerator  fortis 
habens  et  possidens  omnem  Britanniam,  fugatis  inde  Nor- 
mannis  sibi  subditam  et  Redonicam  et  Namneticum  et  etiam 
trans  Ligerim  Medalgicum,  Theofalgicum  et  Herbadilicum." 
8  Bouquet.  276. 

»i  Daniel,  2S6. 

^^  His  successful  wars,  the  humiliation  of  the  vassab  of  the 
crown,  thirteen  years*  possession  of  an  usurped  throne,  and 
la  France  pacific  malgre  tant  d'esprits  inquiets,  sont  des 
preuves  tres  certaines  de  sa  prudence,  de  son  courage,  de  sa 
fermet^  et  de  ce  genie  superieur  qui  fait  les  grands  hommes 
et  les  heros.    Daniel,  250. 
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BOOK  that  had  dethroned  and  still  kept  imprisoned  the 
Athd^.  ^8»  ^^^  ^^  married  the  sister  of  the  lady  he 
y^^  mf  wooed.  This  sister  was  with  Athelstan,  with  her 
•^  infant  child.  Hugues,  however,  persevered  in  his 
suit,  and  conducted  it  with  dexterily.  He  ob- 
tained for  his  ambassador,  Adulf,  the  son  of  the 
count  of  Flanders,  and  o£  Alfred's  daughter,  the 
aunt  of  Athelstan.  ^  The  affinity  of  Adulf  must 
have  given  interest  to  his  n^otiation.  Splendid 
presents  enforced  the  request;  perfumes  never 
seen  in  England  before ;  emeralds  of  fascinating 
verdure ;  many  fine  coursers*  with  rich  caparisons ; 
a  vase  of  onyx,  so  beautifully  carved,  that  the 
com,  vines,  and  men  seemed  animated,  and  so 
polished,  that  it  reflected  like  a  mirror ;  the  sword 
of  Constantine  the  Great ;  the  conquering  lance 
of  Charlemagne ;  a  diadem  of  gold  and  gems,  so 
radiant  as  to  dazzle;  and  some  venerated  relics, 
composed  the  splendid  gifl.  ^  Policy,  perhaps, 
taught  the  importance,  even  to  the  dethroned 
Charles,  or  to  his  family,  of  making  Hugues  a 
friend.  His  wishes  were  therefore  gratified,  and 
he  became  the  brother-in-law  of  Athelstan.  ^ 
986.  When   Rodolf   died  without  male  issue,    the 

competition  for  the  crown  was  renewed  between 
Hugues  and  Vermandois.    Their  factions   were 

fts  Malmsbury,  51.  The  British  Chronicle^  Cleop.  B.  5^ 
mentions  this :  <'  Ac  y  daeth  Edulf  iarll  Boloyn  ap  Baudewine 
iarll  Flandrys  ac  aurec  gan  Huges.*' 

^  The  presents  are  enumerated  by  Malmsburyy  p.  51,,  who 
says,  "  Equos  plurimos."  The  British  Chronicle  specifies, 
but  with  apparent  amplification,  ^  Try  chant  emmys  ac  eu 
gwisgoed/  "  three  hundred  coursers  with  their  trappifigs.** 
MSS.  Cleop.  B.  5. 

*•  Athelstan  returned  the  courtesy  with  non  minoribus 
beneficiis,  in  addition  to  the  lady.     Malnisb.  51* 
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too  equally  balanced  to  admit  either  to  reign,  chap. 
Some  persons,  remembering  the  £unUy  of  Charles,  AAelLm. 
proposed  the  election  of  his  son.     Hugues,   de-  ^  ■^■■^ 
spairing  of  his  own  elevation,  inclined  to  this  idea.      **^' 
Athdstan  understanding  the   circumstances,   ex- 
erted himself  in  behalf  of  Louis,  the  young  prince, 
who  was  still  at  his  court.     Hd  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  duke  of  Normandy  ^,  to  engage  his  influence 
with  the  Frankish  lords,  who  at  last  resolved  to 
send  to  England  to  offer  the  crown  to  Louis.  ^^ 

The  deputies,  one  of  whom  was  the  archbishc^  Louu  quits 
of  Sens,  reached  England  in  936,  and  suppUcated  ®"«^""'*- 
Athelstan,  on  the  part  of  the  states  of  France,  to 
permit  their  chosen  king  to  join  them.  Athelstan 
had  the  glory  of  receiving  this  address,  and  of 
expressing,  in  return,  his  joy  at  the  event,  and 
his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  young  prince. 
The  French  ambassadors  plighted  their  oaths,  and 
saluted  him  king.  Athelstan  aUowed  him  to  de- 
part a  few  days  afterwards,  and  sent  many  Anglo- 
Saxon  bishops  and  lords  to  accompany  him  in 
honour.  Hugues  and  the  nobles  of  France  re- 
ceived him  at  Boulogne,  and  he  was  crowned  at 
Laon.*® 

The  reign  of  Lewis  was  not  attended  with  the  Louu  ai- 
friendship  of  Hugues.     Differences,  in  time,  arose,  Atiidbtan. 
and  Hugues  increased  his  consequence  by  mar- 
rying Hadwida,  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  First, 
emperor  of  Germany.  ^    Louis,  to  collect  a  power 

5<  Dudo  de  Act.  Norman,  lib.  iii.  p.  97. 

^^  Hugo  comes  trains  mare  mittil  pro  accersendo  Ludovico 
Caroli  filio  quern  rex  Algtamuu  avunculus  ipsius  nutriebat. 
Flodoardi  Hist.  Eccles.  Rhem.  lib.  iv.  c.  26. 

^  Flodoardi,  ibid.  Louis,  from  bis  residence  in  England, 
was  sumamed  Transmarinus,  or  Outremer. 

*»  Chronicon  Flodoardi,  8..  Bouquet,  184.     By  her  he  had 
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BOOK  capable  of  securing  himself  against  the  aspiring 
^^'  nobles,  procured  the  alliance  of  Athelstan,  who 
promised  to  send  a  fleet  to  his  succour.  *<  This  is 
the  first  example,"  says  a  modem  French  historian, 
"  which  we  have  in  our  history,  not  only  of  an 
offensive  league  between  France  and  England,  but 
it  is  also  the  first  treaty  by  which  these  two  king- 
doms concerned  themselves  about  each  other's 
welfare.  Until  this  event,  the  two  nations  had 
considered  themselves  as  two  worlds^  which  had 
no  connection  but  that  of  commerce  to  maintain, 
and  had  no  interest  to  cultivate  either  friendship 
or  enmity  in  other  concerns."  ^ 
959.  Athelstan  performed  his  engagements.    When 

iStts  *^*^  passed  the  Rhine,  in  939,  Louis  claimed  of 
a        England  the  stipulated  aid.     The   Anglo-Saxon 
fieet  sailed  immediately  for  his  support.     It  ap- 
peared off  the  coast  of  Flanders,  arid  protected  the 
maritime  cities :  it  ravaged  some  territories  of  the 
enemy,  but  returned  to  England  without  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  any  important  achievement* 
So  much  was  Athelstan  considered  abroad,  that 
Amulf,  the  count  of  Flanders,  having  taken  the 
fortress  of  the  count  Herluin,  in  939,  sent  his 
captive  wife  and  children  to  Athelstan.® 
Hufm-         The  emperor  of  Germany,   Henry  the  First, 
U?2fthc     Permitted  his  son,  Otho,  afterwards  surnamedthe 
Emperor     Great,  to  solicit  a  sister  of  Athelstan  in  marriage. 

Hemy  I.  ^ 

Hugh  Capet,  who  completed  the  deposition  of  the  •family  of 
Chariemaffne^  whi6h  his'  ancestors  had  begun,  and  whose 
dynasty  that  seemed  violently  terminated  in  our  days,  has 
been  since  restored, 

^  Daniel,  p.  256. 

•*  Chronicon  Flodoardi.    8  Bouquet,  193. 

"  ftid.  192. 
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In  919,  the  dignity  of  emperor  was  conferred  chap. 
on  the  prince  nominated  by  Conrad,  who  has  AthcUtan. 
become  illustriously  known  to  posterity  under  the  *i  ""^ 
title  of  Henry  the  First,  or  the  Fowler.  ^^^' 

The  wars  of  Henry  with  the  barbarous  nations 
of  Hungary,  with  the  Danes,  Bavarians,  Sualnans^ 
Bohemians,  Vandals,  Dalmatians,  and  Francs,  by 
their  successful  issue,  produced  to  him  a  high 
reputation,  and  gave  new  dignity  and  power  to 
the  imperial  crown ;  but  his  mind  soared  above 
the  praise  of  a  barbarous  conqueror.  Such  cha- 
racters have  a  thousand  rivals.  The  catalogue  of 
men,  whose  successful  courage  or  tactical  manage*^ 
ment  has  decided  fields  of  battle  in  their  favour,  is 
as  extensive  as  time  itself.  Wars  have  everv 
where  deformed  the  world,  and  conquerors  may  of 
course  every  where  be  found.  It  is  for  those  who 
display  a  cultured  intellect  and  useful  virtues; 
whose  lives  have  added  something  to  the  stock  of 
human  happiness ;  and  whose  characters  therefore 
present  to  us  the  visions  of  true  greatness,  that 
history  must  reserve  its  frugal  panegyrics :  Henry 
the  Fowler  was  one  of  these  most  fortunate  per- 
sonages. He  found  his  German  subjects  wedded 
to  their  barbarism  by  their  agricultural  and  pas^ 
toral  habits ;  and  while  he  provided  for  their  safety 
he  laboured  to  improve  both  their  morals  and  their 
mind.^ 

^  Conrad  seems  to  bave  foreseen  this  disposition  in  Henry, 
for  it  is  his  reason  for  selecting  the  Saxon  duke :  '<  Sunt  nobis, 
frater,  copis  exercitus  congregandi  atque  ducendi,  sunt  urbes 
et  arma  cinn  regalibus  insigntis  et  omne  quod  decu»  regium 
deposcit,  prseter  fortunam  atque  mores.  Fortuna,  frater,  cum 
nobiUissimis  moribtUj  Henrico  cedit.    Wittichind,  p.  10. 
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He  determined,  for  this  purpose,  to  draw  the 
population  of  Germany  from  their  rude,  unsocial, 
and  exposed  villages,  into  towns";  into  those 
happy  approximations  of  society  which  present  a 
barrier  to  the  sword  of  war,  which  are  the  nurse- 
ries of  the  middle  orders  of  men,  which  tame  the 
ferocities  of  the  human  passions,  give  dominion  to 
moral  sympathy,  communicate  cultivation  and 
knowledge  by  perpetual  contagion,  and  cause  the 
virtues  to  blossom  amid  general  emulation,  by 
daily  lessons  of  their  necessity,  their  diffusion,  and 
their  fame.  These  towns  he  fortified  with  skilful 
labour.® 

To  effect  his  purpose,  he  commanded,  that  of 
the  men  in  the  villages  who  bore  arms,  a  ninth 
should  be  placed  in  towns,  for  whose  benefit  the 
rest  should  cultivate  the  labours  of  husbandr}. 
The  townsmen  were  to  receive  a  third  of  the  col- 
lected harvest;  and,  in  return,  they  built  barns 
and  habitations,  within  the  city,  for  the  peasants. 
When  war  summoned,  the  burghers  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  their  country.  By  this  institu- 
tion the  ravages  of  enemies  never  introduced  far 
mine,  because  the  granaries  in  the  cities  were  an 
ultimate  supply,  and  warriors  were  always  ready 
to  fly  to  the  field  when  exigency  called.^ 

^  «  Before  this  period,  excepting  the  castles  on  the  moiin- 
tains,  the  seats  of  the  nobility,  and  convents,  which  happened 
to  be  surrounded  with  walls,  there  were  only  lonely  fiuins  and 
villages."    Patter's  Historical  Developement,  vol.  1.  p.  114. 

«  **  In  this  respect  Germany  has  undergone  but  little 
alteration.  Most  of  the  ancient  cities,  and  even  incmisider- 
able  towns,  are  surrounded  with  walls,  towers,  &c^  which  give 
them  a  singular  and  dismal  appearance."  Piitter,  ed.  note, 
p.  115. 

^  See  the  Instituta  of  Henry  apud  Goldastum,  sub  anno 
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To  induce  the  people  to  make  towns  their  vo-  chap. 
luntary  residence,  he  forbad  suburbs ;  and  ordered  Athditan 
that  the  country  habitations  should  be  few  and  ^    ■,  mV 
mean.     He  ordered  all  solemn  meetings,  the  fes-      ^**' 
tivities  of  marriage,  and  the  traffic  of  merchandize, 
to  be  held  in  towns;  he  directed  the  citizens  to 
improve  themselves  by  useful   industry,  and,  in 
peace,  to  learn  those  arts  which  they  might  prac- 
tise to  their  benefit*^ 

Bt  his  regulations,  by  his  personal  diligence, 
and  by  their  own  beneficial  experience,  the  Ger- 
mans gradually  laid  aside  their  aversion  to  live  in 
towns,  and  these  important  seminaries  of  human 
improvement  perpetually  increased.*^ 

Henrt,  during  his  life,  extended  his  communi- 
cations to  England ;  and,  in  932,  by  his  permis- 
sion, Otho  sought  a  wife  from  the  sisters  of 
Athelstan. 

Editha  was  residing  in  her  brother  Athelstan's  Otho  mar- 
court,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  arrived  to  ^^^^^^' 
request  her  for  his  son.     Athelstan  received  them  ter. 
benignly,  his  sister  assented^,  and  a  magnificent 
attendance,     which     his     chancellor,     Turketul, 
headed  ^,  conducted  her  to  her  royal  lover.     Her 


924.    I  find  them  cited  in  the  Aquila   Saxonica,  p.  24'.   ed. 
Venet.  1673.    Wittichind  mentions  them  briefly,  p.  IS. 

^  Insdtuta  Henrici  in  Aquila  Sax.  p.  24.  The  latter  precept 
is  enforced  by  a  moral  observation :  "  Disciplina  enim  et  labor 
magnum  ad  virtutem  afferunt  momentum."    n>id. 

^  Soesty  in  Westphalia,  is  probably  one  of  the  first  cities 
founded  by  Henry.  Next  to  this  town,  the  most  ancient 
are  supposed  to  be  Quedlinburg,  Nordhausen,  Duderstadt, 
Merseberg,  &c.    Putter,  note  117. 

^  Hrosvida.  Poem  de  gestis  Oddonis,  p.  165.  She  calls 
our  island,  terram  sat  deliciosam, 

'^  Ingulf,  p.  38. 
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BOOK  sister  Adiva  went  with  her,  that  Otho  might  be 
Atfa^ten.  '^o^  honoured,  and  might  take  his  choice-^ 
Editha  was  preferred  by  the  too  highly  honoured 
Otho,  and  her  luster  was  married  to  a  prince  near 
the  Alps,  who  was  one  of  the  emperor's  court" 

Athelstan^s  transactions  with  Norway  were 
also  interesting. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  at  the  accession 
of  Athelstan,  Harald  Harfragre  was  reigning  the 
monarch  of  Norway.  He  had  subdued  all  the 
little  kings,  who  l»d  divided  it  into  many  small 
states,  and  his  victories  had  never  been  reversed. 

Harald,  though  a  barbarian,  was  not  merely 
the  brutal  soldier.  The  spirit  of  improvement, 
which  at  this  period  influenced  an  Alfred  and  a 
Henry,  seems  to  have  been  communicated  to  him. 
He  also  aspired  to  legislate  as  well  as  to  conquer.^ 
He  endeavoured  to  civilise  the  countries  he 
subdued. 

The  wars  of  Harald,  though  inevitably  pro- 
ductive of  much  individual  misery,  have  tlie  great 
excuse,  that  defence  first  compelled  him  into  the 
martial  field.  ^*  In  a  general  view,  his  conquests 
had  a  beneficial  ejBfect.  They  dispersed  several 
portions  of  the  Norwegian  population  into  countries 
then  uninhabited*    Thus  Iceland 7*,  the  Orkneys'*, 

71  Hrosvida,  p.  165. 

73  Ethelwerd'fl  preface.  Ingulf,  38.,  and  Malmsb.  47- 
Hrosvida  mourns  the  death  of  Editha  with  great  expressions  of 
sorrow,  p.  171. 

w  Snorre  has  preserved  some  of  the  laws  of  Harald,  in  his 
Haralld's  Saga,  c.  vi.  p.  79. 

7*  Post  obitum  Halfdani  Nigri  regnum  ab  ea  relictum  in- 
vasere  principum  multi.  Snorre,  Haralld's  Saga,  c.  i.  p.  75. 
He  details  the  invasions,  their  issue,  and  Harald's  retaliations. 

7*  Islandia  inhabitatur  primum  a  Norwegis  diebus  Haraldi 
Harfager.     Ara  FVode,  c.  i.  p.  6.     Eo  tempore   ei^t  Islandia 

11 
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the  Shetland,  and  the  Feroe  islands^,  date  their  in-  c  H  A  P. 
habitation  in  his  reign,  as  well  as  Jamtia  and  Hel-  xth^tan.  ' 
singia,  provinces  of  Sweden. 7«  But  his  principal 
merit  was  his  prohibition  of  piracy,  and  the  termi- 
nation  of  much  of  the  bloodshed  of  the  North,  by 
conquering  all  the  petty  princes,  and  establishing 
a  monarchy  in  Norway. 

The  piracy  of  the  North  was  a  very  active  agent 
in  perpetuating  that  bllrbarism  and  ferotity  of 
which  it  was  also  the  consequence.  Like  our 
modem  slave  traffic,  wherever  it  came  it  desolated ; 
and  while  it  reigned,  it  kept  down  the  human 
capacity  in  the  bondage  of  the  most  destmctive 
warfare,  penury,  and  blood. 

That  hour  was  therefore  auspicious  to  man 
when  the  abolition  of  the  petty  kingships,  the 
aggregation  of  dominion,  and  the  rise  of  monar- 
chies, created  at  once  both  the  power  and  the 
desire  to  suppress  these  pirates.  When  Harald  had 
stretched  his  sceptre  over  all  Norway,  every  ag- 
gression of  piracy  was  an  attack  on  some  of  his 
subjects ;  and  as  he  raised  a  contribution  from 
their  labours^,  every  act  of  plunder  upon  them 
was  a  diminuticm  of  his  revenues. 


sylvis  concreta,  c.  ii.  p.  10.  The  Norwegian  emigrants  found 
some  Christians  in  it,  who  went  away  on  their  arrival»  leaving 
some  Irish  books  behind.  Ibid.  Ara  Frode  was  binrn  1060. 
Snorre  says,  he  was  the  first  of  all  who  wrote  hac  in  regione 
sermone  Norwegico  tarn  prisci  quam  recentioris  sevi  monu- 
menta.     Preface,  p.  3. 

7«  Orkneyinga  Saga,  p.  3.  ed.  Hafnis,  1780. 

^7  Snorre,  Haralld's  Saga,  c.  20.  p.  96. 

'®  Snorre,  ib. 

^^  It  was  one  of  his  laws  that  Regique  census  fundi  sol- 
verent  coloni  omnes,  ditiores  seque  ac  pauperes.  Snorre, 
Haralld's  Saga,  p.  80.    He  deputed  to  his  larls,  whom  he 
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BOOK  Harald  therefore  published  an  edict,  prohibit- 
Athdstan.  ^^S  piratical  excursions  on  any  part  of  his  domi- 
>-^v^  nions.^  He  enforced  his  law  by  a  vindictive  pur- 
suit of  the  race  he  discountenanced.  He  prepared 
armaments ;  they  fled ;  he  chased  them  from  his 
own  dominions ;  he  followed  them  to  Shetland^  to 
the  Orkneys,  and  to  the  Hebrides ;  he  overtook 
and  destroyed  them.^*  These  exertions  drove 
RoUo  or  Hrolfr  from  his  dominions,  and  occasioned 
the  Northman  colonisation  of  Normandy. 

The  life  of  Harald  stretched  into  the  reign  of 
Athelstan.  It  is  said,  that  Athelstan  had,  in  his 
youth,  visited  Denmark.®  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  on  his  throne,  an 
intercourse,  which  announced  high  friendship, 
commenced  between  the  two  sovereigns.  Harald 
sent  tp  Athelstan  his  son  Haco,  to  be  educated, 
and  to  learn  the  customs  of  the  English  nation.® 
The  Anglo-Saxons  were  so  much  higher  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation  than  the  Norwegians,  who  were 
but  just  emerging  into  visible  humanity,  that  we  may 
easily  conceive  that  Haco  was  sent  to  Athelstan 
for  his  personal  improvement,  as  in  our  days, 
Peter  the  Great,  for  the  same  purpose,  travelled 

placed  over  every  fylki,  the  power  of  collecting  the  taxation, 
of  which  they  received  a  third  to  support  their  rank  and 
expenditure.    lb. 

»  Haralld*8  Saga,  c.  24<.  p.  lOa 

61  Snorre,  p.  98. 

^  It  18  Wallingford  who  affirms  this,  in  his  Chronica,  though 
from  what  more  ancient  authority  I  know  not :  "  Descenderat 
enim  aliquando  in  tempore  patris  sui  ad  Gjrtrum  in  Daclam, 
p.  540. 

^^  Theodoric,  one  of  the  most  ancient  historians  of  Norway, 
so  informs  us :  "  Haraldus  miserat  unum  ex  filiis  suis  Halstaoo 
regi  Anglorum  Hocon  nomine  ut  nutriretur  et  disceret  roorem 
gentis."     Hist.  Norw.  c.  ii.  p.  7. 
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Europe.  This  simple  explanation  may  be  allowed  CHAP, 
to  displace  the  narration  of  Snorre,  which,  on  this  Athciao 
subject,  resembles  more  a  chapter  in  the  Edda 
than  an  historical  chronicle.  He  talks  of  Athel- 
stan  sending  ambassadors  to  present  Harold  with 
a  sword,  that  when  the  Norwegians  handled  it, 
they  might  exclaimt  "  You  are  now  his  thane, 
because  you  have  taken  his  sword."  To  return 
the  polite  joke,  Harald  is  stated  to  have  sent  his 
officer  to  England  with  his  son.  The  officer  placed 
the  child  on  the  knee  of  Athelstan,  and  said, 
*^  Harald  commands  you  to  nourish  his  illegitimate 
child.''«* 

The  simple  expressions  of  Theodoric,  *•  ut 
disceret  morem  gentis,"  discountenance  these 
idle  iables  —  the  children  of  ignorant  rumour. 
That  Athelstan  caused  his  ward  to  be  taught 
every  becoming  accomplishment,  that  he  loved 
him,  and  that  Haco  excelled  in  his  studies  and 
exercises  are  circumstances  not  repugnant  to  our 
belief.  Harald  sent  to  Athelstan  the  present  of  a 
magnificent  ship,  with  a  golden  beak  and  purple 
sails,  surrounded  with  shields,  internally  gilt* 
Haco  received  from  Athelstan  a  sword,  which  be 
kept  to  his  death.  * 

Harald  had  several  wives,  and  a  numerous 
progeny.  ^  When  his  death  approached,  he  selected 
his  son  Eric  to  be  his  successor.  He  divided  some 
portions  of  his  dominions  among  his  other  children.^ 
Their  ambition  was  dissatisfied,  and  enmities  and 
contests  succeeded.     Eric,  like  a  crowd  of  others, 

^  Snorre,  Haralld's  Saga,  c.  xli.  xlii.  p.  119,  120. 

®  Malmsbury,  51. 

^  Snorre,  c.  xliii.  p.  121. 

^  They  are  enumerated  by  Snorre,  p.  97. 

^  Snorre,  p.  112,113. 
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BOOK  saw  no  crime  in  actions  which  secured  his  great- 
Athdstan  ^^®®»  *"^  therefore  earned  the  horrible  surname  of 
the  slayer  of  his  brothers.  *  The  Norw^an  peo- 
ple had  more  morality  than  their  sovereign,  and 
invited  Haco  to  release  them  from  such  a  monster.* 
Athelstan  provided  his  pupil  with  an  equipped  fleet 
and  warriors  ;  and  with  these  Haco  sailed  to  Tron- 
theim.  ^'  Haco's  countenance  was  beautiful,  his 
person  robust,  his  mind  disciplined,  his  manners 
popular.  ^  He  was  received  with  joy.  The  chiefs 
and  people  deserted  Eric,  and  Haco  was  chosen 
king  in  his  stead.  ^  His  conduct  and  laws  dis* 
played  the  benefit  he  had  received  from  the  supe- 
rior civilisation  of  the  court  of  Athelstan.  He  was 
rewarded  for  a  virtuous  reign,  by  a  permanent  and 
invaluable  epithet.  Though  ten  centuries  divide  him 
from  us,  his  title  still  survives — **  Haco  the  Good." 
Thus  it  became  the  glory  of  Athelstan,  that  he 
nurtured  and  enthroned  three  kings  in  Europe. 
He  educated  and  established  Alan  of  Bretagne, 
Louis  of  France,  and  Haco  of  Norway ;  and  these 
actions  are  not  recorded  by  English  writers  •*,  but 

^  Theodoric,  c.  ii.  p.  7.  Snorre,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
Haralld*s  Saga,  p.  123.,  states  his  fatal  warfare  against  two  of 
his  brethren. 

^  Theodoric,  c.  ii.  p.  7. 

»>  Snorre,  Saga  Hakonar  Goda,  c.  i.  p.  125.  Itin^  io  Nor^ 
▼egiam  hinc  nxox  accingitur,  ad  quod  et  copiis  et  classe  bene 
armata,  emnibusque  rebus,  necessariis,  o^  Adahteini  regii 
magnifice  instruitur. 

^  TheodoriG,  q.  iv.  p.  9. 

w  Snorre,  Hakonar  Gpda,  c.  1%  and  Theodoric,  c.  2.  His 
reign  occupies  the  Saga  of  Snorre,  called  Saga  Hakonar  Goda, 
p.  125 — 164.  The  agriculture  and  trade  of  his  subjects  parti- 
cularly prospered  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  His  modesty, 
benignity,  prudence,  and  legislative  wisdom  are  extolled,  135.; 
yet  Ad.  Br^n.  calls  him  "  cruel,"  p.  25. 

^  For  this  reason  they  have  been  hitherto  neglected  by  our 
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are  attested  by  the  chronicles  of  the  countries  be-  chap. 
nefited  by  his  liberality.  Our  own  authors,  by  Atbeisun. 
omitting  these  circumstances,  have  concealed  part  of 
his  fame;  but  this  moderation  entitles  them  to  credit 
in  other  similar  events.  We  may  therefore  believe, 
on  their  evidence,  that  he  returned  to  Howel  the 
kingdom  of  Wales,  and  to  Constantine  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  bestow 
kingdoms  than  •enjoy  them.  ^  He  gave  another 
proof  of  his  magnanimity  in  this  respect,  in  his  re- 
ception of  Eric,  whom,  at  the  call  of  Norway  and  of 
humanity,  he  had  assisted  to  dethrone.  When 
Eric  abandoned  the  sceptre  of  Norway,  he  went 
to  the  Orkneys,  and  having  collected  a  great  army, 
he  plundered  along  Scotland.  Athelstan  heard  of 
his  vicinity,  and  sent  a  message  to  him,  that  his 
father  and  himself  had  been  united  in  bonds  of 
the  strictest  friendship,  and  that  he  wished  to 
show  his  esteem  for  Harald  in  kindnesses  to  his 
son.  ^ 

Eric  gladly  accepted  his  favours,  and  Athelstan 
placed  him   in  Northumbria,   to  reign  in  feudal 

historiana.  When  we  recollect  the  benefits  whidi  Athelstan 
produced  to  other  sovereigns,  and  the  numerous  embassies  to 
himself,  we  must  feel  that  it  is  not  with  rhetorical  praise  that 
the  abbot  of  Peterborough  says,  *'  Rex  Adalsteinus  omnium 
ore  laudatur ;  felicem  se  credebat  quisquis  regum  exterorum 
ei  affinitate  vel  fcedere  sociari  posset."  Chron.  Petri  de 
Burgo,  p.  25. 

^^  Malmsbury,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  48.9  says,  '<  Quos  —  misera- 
tione  infractus  in  antiquum  statum  sub  se  regnaturos  constituit, 
gloriosius  esse  pronuncians  regem  facere  quam  regem  esse." 
Hume,  with  more  national  feeling  than  we  should  have  sus* 
pected  from  his  philosophy,  disbelieves  the  fact  of  Constantine, 
because  his  countrymen  deny  it,  p.  105. ;  as  if  they  were  less 
interested  to  disavow,  than  the  Saxons  to  affirm  it, 

^  Snorre,  Hakonar  Goda,  c.  iii. 
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BOOK  subordination  to  himselfl  ^  Eric  was  baptized, 
AthStan.  ^°^  ^^^^  ^^  habitation  at  York. "  Eric  is  drawn 
V— y^  by  Snorre  as  a  tall,  active,  powerful  man ;  formi* 
dable  and  usually  successfiil  in  war ;  fierce,  pre- 
cipitate, selfish,  and  silent  ^  His  ivife  Gunnhilda, 
has  obtained  a  niche  in  the  uncouth  temple 
of  Norwegian  history.  She  was  uncommonly 
beautiful,  very  intelligent  and  engaging;  but 
Nature  had  placed  her  among  barbarians;  and 
her  talents  only  augmented  her  power  of  mis- 
chief. She  became  notorious  for  her  cruelty  and 
deceit  *^ 

Athelstan  maintained  a  fiiendship  with  RoUo 
of  Normandy,  and  improved  Exeter,  which  he  se- 
parated  from  the  British  kingdom  of  Cornwall. 

Athelstan  is  represented  to  have  been  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  monastic  institutions.  He  rebuilt 
many  ;  he  was  liberal  to  most,  of  books,  ornamentSi 
or  endowments.  *®^ 

'^  Saga  Hakonar,  c.  iii.  Theodoric  says,  *<  Ipse  vero 
Ericus  ad  Angliam  navigavit  et  a  rege  honorifice  suscepUu 
ibidem  diem  obiit,"  c.  ii.  p.  7. 

^  Snorre  says  at  lorvik  (York)  <<  Ubi  sedem  olim  habuisse 
feruntur  Lodbroki  filii/*  Saga  Hakonar,  c.  S.  p.  128.  He 
adds,  *'  Northumbria  autem  maximam  partem  erat  a  Nord* 
mamiis  habitata*  Linguae  Norvegicae  nomina  plurima  gus 
regionis  fenint  loca,  Grimbaer  utpote,  Hauksfliot  aUaque 
multa.*'    lb. 

M  Haralld's  Saga,  c.  xlvi.  p.  24. 

'^  Haralld*8  Saga,  ib.  She  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Nor- 
iregian  history,  at  this  period.  She  poisoned  her  husband's 
brother,  Halfdan.    Haralld's  Saga,  p.  122. 

101  Mahnsb.  48.  There  are  two  curious  MSS.  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  which  were  presents  of  Athelstan.  One,  Tiberiu8> 
A.  2.  is  a  MS.  of  the  Latin  Gospels.  Before  them  is  a  page  of 
Latin  in  Saxon  characters,  of  which  the  first  part  is,  *<  Volumen 
hoc  evangelii  Athelstan   Anglorum  basyleos   et    curagulus 
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Athelstan  had  received,  by  his  father's  care,  a  c  H  A  P« 

II. 

. Athdstan. 

totius   Britaimiae  devota  mente  Dorobernensis  cathedrae  pri- 
matui  tribuit."    One  page  is  occupied  by  the  letters  LIB.  in 
large  gilt  capitals,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  first  verse,  in  small 
gilt  capitals,  on  a  lilac  ground.    The  following  verses,  con- 
taining the  genealogy,  are  in  gilt  capitals,  on  dark  blue  ground. 
The  first  verses  of  the  three  other  Gospels  are  in  gilt  capitals, 
on    the  uncoloured  parchment.    To  each  a  painting  of  the 
evangelist  is  prefixed.    The   rest  is   written  in  ink,  without 
abbreviations.    In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels  is  a  page  with, 
^*  Incipit  evangelium  secundum  Mattheum,"  in  large  gilt  capi- 
tals.    Below  these  words  are  two  crosses ;  opposite  to  one,  is, 
ODDA  REX,    and  to    the    other,   MIHTHILD  MATER 
REGIS.    I  am  particular  in  describing  the  book,  because  it  is 
declared  to  have  been  used  for  the  coronation  oath  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon   kings,  and  because,  from  the  names  of  Odda  and 
Mihthild,  1  would  venture  to  conjecture,  that  it  was  a  present 
from  Otho  of  Crermany,  who  married  Athelstan's  sister,  and 
from  Mathilda,  the  empress  of  Henry,  and  mother  of  Otho. 
Hrosvida,  his  contemporary,  spells  Otho's  name  Oddo.     Reub. 
164.     There  is  also  in  the  Cotton  Library  a  MS.  Claudius,  B*  5. 
which  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  sixth  synod  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  seventh  century.    The  first  page  of  this  exhibits 
part  of  the  title  in  very  large  capitals,  partly  red.    The  next 
page  has  the  rest  of  the  title  in  smaller  capitals,  and  below 
these,  in  Saxon  characters,  are  these  words :  **  Hunc  codicem 
iEthelstanus  rex  tradidit  Deo  et  alms  Christi  genitrici  Sanc- 
tisque  Petro  et  Benedicto  in  Bathonlae  civitatis  coenobio  ob 
remunerationem  suae  animse  et  quisquis  hos  legerit  caracteres 
omnipotenti  pro  eo  proque  suis  amicis  fundat  preces.'*    At  the 
end  of  the  MS.  is  a  paragraph,  stating,  that  it  was  written  iu 
the  time  of  pope  Sergius.    A  marginal  note  is  inserted  by  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  stating,  that  as  Sergius  was  pope  in  690,  and 
the  synod  was  held  in  681,  the  book  must  have  been  written  in 
the  tenth  year  after  the  sjrnod.    In  the  same  valuable  library, 
Galba,  A.  IS.  is  a  small  sized  MS.  which  has  come  down  to  us 
as  the  Psalter  used  by  Athelstan.    In  the  beginning  is  a  very 
ancient  calendar  in  Saxon  letters,  written  in  70S,  ut  apparet  in 
codice.    The  rest  is  composed  of  prayers,  the  Latin  Psalter, 
and .  several  other  hymns,  very  handsomely  written.     Every 
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BOOK  lettered  education.  ^^^      His  subsequent  cultivation 
Atheiltan.  of  knowledge  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  j  but 
^  "v  — *^  there  is  a  little  catalogue  of  his  books  extant,  which 
^?|'       may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice.  *~ 
books.  Athelstan,  amid    his  greatness,   remembered 

the  poor.  He  decreed,  that  each  of  his  gerefas 
should  feed  in  all  ways  one  poor  Englishman,  if  any 
such  they  either  had  or  could  find.  He  ordered 
that,  from  every  two  of  his  farms,  one  measure  of 
meal,  one  gammon  of  bacon,  or  a  ram  worth  four 
pennies,  should  be  monthly  given;  and  clothing 
for  twelve  months,  every  year.  He  also  com- 
manded each  of  them  yearly  to  redeem  one  miser- 
able being  who  had  forfeited  his  liberty  by  a  penal 
adjudication.  He  left  not  these  charities  as  mere 
iprecepts,  which  might  be  executed  or  neglected 
without  consequences.  He  attached  the  interest 
of  his  gerefas  to  their  obedience.  "  If  any  gerefa 
shall  disregard  this,  he  shall  be  fined  thirty  shillings, 
and  the  money  shall  be  divided  among  the  needy  of 
the  town."  ^^ 


psalm  is  begun  with  gilt  capitals,  with  a  title  preceding  in  red 
letters.  It  has  several  ornamental  paintings.  In  the  British 
Museum,  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Regis,  I.  A.  IS. 
is  a  MS.  of  the  Grospels  in  Latin,  with  this  remark,  "  Hunc 
Godicem  ^thelstan  Rex  devota  mente  Dorobemias  tribuit 
ecclesiae." 

i<^^  Malmsbury,  p.  49. 

103  jt  is  in  Saxon  characters  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Domitian, 
A.  1.  in  these  words :  "  Thif  fynbon  cha  bee  the  ^cheljranef 
pepan,  De  natura  rerum  ;  Persius,  de  arte  metrica;  Donatum 
minorem ;  Excerptiones  de  metrica  arte ;  Apocalypsin  ;  Dona- 
tum majorum  ;  Alchuinum  ;  Glossa  super  Catonem  ;  Libellum 

de  grammatica  arte  qui  sic  incipit,  &c.     Sedulium .-j  I 

jepim  paef  SClppolbef  ppeoftcf,  Glossa  super  Donatum,  Dialogo- 
rum."  MSS.  p.  55. 

»w  Wilkins,  56. 


i 
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It  was  a  common  saying  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  chap. 
of  Athelstan,  that  no  one   more  legally  or  more  AtheiBtan. 
learnedly  conducted  a  government  ^^    It  is  not  at  '■■^v  — ^ 
all  surprising,  that  he  was  a  favourite  both  among 
his  own  people  and  in  Europe.  *••     He  was  certainly 
a  great  and  illustrious  character.     He  appears  to 
have  been  as  amiable  as  great     To  the  clergy  he 
was  attentive  and  mild ;  to  his  people  affable  and 
pleasant     With  the  great  he  was  dignified ;  with 
others  he  laid  aside  his  state,  and  was  condescend- 
ing and  decently  familiar.     His  stature  was  almost 
the  middle  size ;  his  hair  yellowish,  twisted  with 
golden   threads.      His  people  loved   him  for  his 
bravery  and  humility;    but  his   enemies  felt  his 
wrath.  *^ 

The  memory  of  Athelstan  is  stained  with  the 
murder  of  his  brother.  When  Athelstan  acceded, 
his  elevation  was  opposed  by  one  Alfred,  who  dis- 
dained his  authority.  On  his  apprehension,  there 
appeared  persons  who  arraigned  Edwin,  then  a 
youth,  the  brother  of  Athelstan,  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  rebellion.  Edwin,  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
implored  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  denied  tlie 
charge  by  his  oath.  But  Athelstan  ordered  Edwin, 
with  one  attendant,  to  be  put  to  sea  in  a  shattered 
boat  without  oars.  For  some  time  the  prince  con- 
tinned  in  sight  of  land,  but  the  winds  at  last  rose, 
and  he  was  carried  over  the  ocean  out  of  liope.  In 
despair,  he  sprung  upon  the  waves,  and  was  their 
immediate  victim.     His  body  was  brought  to  shore 

^^  Malmsb.  49. 

1^  Tota  Europa  laudes  ejus  praedicabat,  virtutcm  in  caelum 
ferebat,  &c.    Malmsb.  51. 

i^  Malmsbury  has  given  us  this  portrait,  p.  50. 
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B  O  O  K  between  Dover  and  Whitsand,  For  seven  years, 
Atheistan.  Athelstan  mourned  his  death  with  a  penitence  *^ 
which  proved  that  he  gained  nothing  by  the  crime, 
but  self-reproach  and  infelicity  —  the  most  usual 
consequence  of  guilt ! 

^^  Malmsb.48.53.251.;  Sim. Dun.  134. 154.;  Hoveden,422. 
Hunt.  854. ;  Matt.  West.  362.;  and  Bromton,  836. 
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A  S  the  authentic  History  of  Bretagne  is  almost  unknown, 
-^^  it  may  be  gratifying  to  the  curious  reader,  if  I  add  some 
particulars  concerning  it  which  I  collected  with  some  labour 
and  research,  and  printed  in  my  first  edition,  but  afterwards 
expunged  as  an  episode;  but  as  they  may  save  future  stu- 
dents some  trouble,  I  will  reprint  them  here. 

Sketch  of  the  ancient  Hutory  of  Bretagne,  and  Athelstan  s 
Reception  of  its  Chiefs. 

The  event  which  connects  the  reign  of  Athelstan  with  Bretaime. 
the  history  of  Bretagne,  was  the  appearance  in  England  ^^v— ^ 
of  the  descendants  of  the  expatriated  Britons,  who  had  re- 
treated firom  the  Saxon  conquest  into  Armorica,  now  flying 
from  the  Northmen's  swords  to  seek  an  asylum,  and  a  coun- 
try, fix>m  the  descendants  of  their  most  hatred  foes  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  had  driven  their  ancestors  from  their  native  soil. 

This  incident  may  be  allowed  to  interest  us  so  far  with 
the  history  of  these  emigrants,  as  to  admit  an  episode  to  be 
devoted  to  their  memory.  It  is  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause the  first  British  colonists  of  Armorica  have  hitherto 
been  almost  excluded  from  European  history.  Wherever 
they  have  at  all  appeared,  fable  has  wrapped  the  narration 
with  her  clouds  i,  and  conceals  or  disfigures  that  mild  illu- 

^  See  the  Historic  de  Bretagne  par  Bertrand  d'Argentre,  1618. 
He  begins  with  the  fabulous  Conan,  the  ally  of  Maximus.  He 
mentions  seriously  about  Hercules  falling  in  love  with  Celtina, 
daughter  of  Britannus,  a  king  of  Gaul,  and  that  their  issue  was 
Celtes,  the  father  of  the  Celtic  nation,  p.  4>.  He  asserts  it  to  be 
true  history  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  came  from  Armorica! 
p.  19. 
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Breti^e.  mination  witli  which  tliehr  forgotten  tombs  ought  in  justice 
~'  ■-'  to  be  accompanied.  The  Armorican  exiles  were  the  coun- 
trymen of  Arthur;  they  were  of  the  race  of  the  Aborigines 
of  the  island,  and  they  lost  their  country,  because  they 
spumed  a  foreign  yoke.  Though  powerful  and  ambitious 
governments  surrounded  and  oppressed  them,  they  pre- 
served themselves  a  distinct  nation  under  their  own  chief- 
tains, till  the  close  of  the  fifteendi  century.  Such  actions 
deserve  a  recording  memorial  in  the  temples  of  history. 
Their  more  recent  transactions  have  been  interwoven  with 
our  annals.  It  is  their  earliest  fortunes  that  will  here  be 
traced.^ 

Armorica.  Th£  provinces  of  Gaul  on  the  sea  coast,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  LfOire,  were  called  Armorica  by  the  Celtic 
natives,  in  the  days  of  Cassar.  ^  He  enumerates  seven 
states  which  were  included  in  that  name,  of  which  the  mo- 
dem Quimper,  Rennes,  and  Vannes,  are  part.  ^  Excepting 
the  single  incident  of  the  conquest  of  the  Venetian  territory 
by  the  people  of  Vannes,  164,  U.  C.  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  existing  history  before  the  expeditions  of  the  conqueror 
of  Gaul.  * 

'  Tliough  the  ancient  Britons  have  appeared  little  in  history, 
one  work  of  considerable  merit  has  been  devoted  to  their  nation, 
which  alludes  to  their  early  state,  with  more  judgment  and  know- 
ledge than  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  I  mean,  Lobineau's  Histoire 
de  Bretagne,  2  vols.  fol.  He  states  the  great  researches  which 
the  literary  patronage  of  a  Bishop  of  Quimper  caused  to  be  made 
through  Bretagne,  for  ancient  documents  of  its  history.  The 
valuable  work  of  Lobineau  was  one  of  the  consequences.  Ver- 
tot's  book  is  rather  the  performance  of  a  political  controver- 
sialist than  of  an  impartial  historian. 

^  L.  7.  c.  69.  He  mentions  them  again,  1. 5.  c.  44.  and  Hir- 
tius,  his  continuator,  in  1. 8.  c.  25.  Cellarius  places  the  Armo- 
rican tract  inter  Ligerim  et  Sequanam.  Vid.  Geog.  ant.  v.  i. 
p.  125. 

^  See  Caesar's  names,  1. 7.  c.  69.  Pliny,  1. 4#  c.  31.  is  alone  in 
extending  Armorica  to  the  Pyrenees.  He  and  Rutilius,  1. 1. 
V.  21S.  and  Sidonius  Paneg.  Avit.  v.  369.  spell  the  word  Aremo- 
rica.  This  exactly  suits  the  meaning  of  the  original  British,  ar 
y  mor  uch  on  the  sea  cliflb. 

^  Lobineau  Hist.  v.  1.  p.  2. 
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Of  the  Armorican  difttricte,  Vannes  was  at  that  period  the  Athelstan. 
most  distinguished.  It  excelled  the  others  in  the  science 
and  use  of  navigation.  It  possessed  many  ships,  by  which 
it  carried  on  an  intercourse  with  Britain,  a  region  then  as 
unknown  to  R<Hne,  as  Otaheite  was  to  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Cieoi^  die  iPlrsL  The  few  ports  whieh  on  this  coast 
afforded  a  shdter  from  an  impetuous  sea,  were  in  the  com- 
mand cf  the  people  of  Vannes,  and  their  importance  en«bled 
them  to  exact  a  tribute  from  all  who  frequented  the  adjoin-^ 
ing  ocean.  * 

Th£  inhabitants  of  Vannes  detmned  two  Roman  envoys, 
and  excited  a  confederacy  of  thenr  neighbours  against  CseSaf  . 
The  issue  was  disastrous  to  the  defenders  of  their  country. 
Part  was  destroyed;  the  rest  submitted:  die  conqueror, 
unpitying,  ordered  their  senate  and  the  inhabitants  to  be 
rigorously  punished.  ^  The  natives  of  Britain  aided  them 
in  their  struggle  ^ ;  and  this  assistance,  and  some  similar 
act  of  friendship,  became  the  pretext  for  Caesar's  aggression 
upon  our  island.  ^ 

The  subsequent  revolts  of  Armoriea  were  easily  sup- 
pressed by  CflBsar,  and  it  withstood  the  Romans  no  more. 
Augustus,  in  his  distribution  of  the  provinces  of  Oaul,  com- 
prdiended  Armoriea  under  the  Lionnoise.  Adrian  divided 
this  region  into  two  districts,  and  put  Armoriea  into  the 
second.  This  second  province  experienced  another  sub- 
division, of  which  Tours  was  the  coital ;  and  the  com- 
mander of  Tours  superintended  Bretagne  as  well  as  other 
districts, '° 

Armorica  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Romans  mtil  its 
revolt  and  temporary  independence  in  4-10  ",  when  Britain 
also  seceded  from  the  empire;  but  this  freedom  was  of  abort 

«  Caesar,  1.  3.  c.8. 

^  Cffisar,  1.  S.  c  16.  His  reason  for  the  severi^  was,  t(i«t  the 
barbarians  might  in  future  respect  the  jus  legatorum. 

«  L.  3.  c.  9.  Auxilia  ex  Britannia — accersunt. 

»  L.4.  c.  18. 

'^  Lobineau,  p.  2. 

"  See  the  first  volume  of  this  history,  p.  176,  177.  and 
Zozimus,  1. 6.  p.  376. 
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Athelfttmi.  duration.  Rutilius,  in  his  poetical  itinerary,  in  the  year 
416,  informs  us  that  Exuperantius  was  teaching  the  Airoo- 
ricaos  to  love  the  returning  wanderer,  peace  *^;  that  he  had 
restored  the  laws,  and  brought  back  liberty  —expressioos 
which  imply  that  they  had  re-admitted  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. About  the  year  435,  they  aided  the  revolt  of  Si- 
baton,  and  the  faction  of  the  Bagaude.  We  find  that 
^tius,  offended  at  what  the  author  who  has  preserved  the 
incident  calls  the  insolence  of  the  proud  r^ion,  had  com- 
missioned Eocharich,  the  ferocious  king  of  the  Almanni, 
to  attack  them  for  their  rebellion.  The  interposition  of 
St.  Germain  ^peased  the  storm.  *®  Three  or  four  yearv 
afterwards  they  revolted  again,  and  Eocharich  th^i  fulfilled 
his  mission  with  all  the  cruelty  of  barbarian  avarice.  " 
The  same  author  describes  the  Armoricans  as  an  exciteable 
and  undisciplined  people ;  and  another,  after  marking  their 
locality  as  confined  between  two  rivers,  characterizes  them 
as  fierce,  stem,  light,  petulant,  rebellious,  and  inconstant; 
perpetually  inconsistent,  fi-om  their  love  of  novelty;  prodigal 
of  words,  but  sparing  of  deeds.  '* 

In  452,  they  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Attila.  In  477  we 
refui  of  this  province  being  again  subdued  by  Littorius, 
who  led  his  forces  against  the  Visi  Goths.  **  From 
all  these  circumstances,  though  we  cannot  accredit  the 
system  of  Du  Bos,  who  erects  an  unshaken  republic  in 
Armorica,  from  the  period  of  its  revolt  to  the  successes  of 
Clovis  *^,  yet  we  may  perceive  that  its  subjection  to  Rome 


^'^  His  expression  is,  postliminium  pacis,  v.  213. 

^  Lobineau,  p.  3. 

^  Constantius  vita  S.  Germani,  cited  by  Mascou  in  his  his- 
tory, V.  1.  p.  476.     This  author  wrote  in  488,  3  Gibbon,  274. 

**  Erricus  Men.  Vit.  Germ.  1.  5.  cited  by  Gibbon,  p.  274. 

'•  1  Mascon,  477. 

^^  Du  Bos,  1.  p.  224.  Montesquieu,  in  attacking  Du  Bos  s 
opinion  that  the  Francs  did  not  hold  Gaul  by  right  of  conquest 
but  by  invitation,  takes  occasion  to  intimate  a  disbelief  that  the 
Armoricans,  during  all  this  period,  formed  a  particular  republic 
Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  30.  c.  24. 
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was  not  constant,  nor  were   its   liberties   destroyed  with  Athelstan. 
impunity.  v— i^.—  / 

About  the  year  500,  the  Armoricans  were  fighting  for 
the  empire  against  the  Francs.  This  rising  nation  was  then 
conducted  by  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy, 
who  reproached  the  Armoricans  for  deserting  the  liberty  of 
their  ancestors.  They  maintained  their  struggle  with  suc- 
cessful bravery  against  the  Salian  king,  who  at  last  proposed 
to  them  an  alliance  and  a  connubial  connection.  ()n  the 
conversion  of  Qovis,  the  proposed  incorporation  took 
place.  ^® 

These  sketches  of  history  relate  to  the  Armorlcan  Celtae. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  they  received 
a  new  colony  of  British  Celts,  and  it  is  this  event  which 
gives  us  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of  the  fortunes  of 
Armorica. 

That  Armorica,  and  the  opposite  district  of  Britain^ 
had  very  anciently  a  friendly  intercourse,  is  declared  by 
Csesar,  and  this  may  have  continued  during  their  Roman 
subjection. 

The  actual  emigration  of  Britons  has  been  dated  from 
the  year  S83,  when  Conan  Meriadbc  and  his  followers  are 
reported  to  have  left  Britain  with  Maximus.  ^^     But  this 

IS  Procopius  de  bell.  Got.  1.  1.  c.  IS.  The  consent  almost 
unanimous  of  the  learned  has  approved  of  the  substitution  of 
ApfMpux^i  for  Ap^opv%oi  in  the  passage  of  Procopius. 

'^  lliere  is  a  curious  traditional  account  o£  Meriadoc  in  an 
old  Latin  parchment  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Faustina,  B.6. 
It  is  intituled,  <<  Vita  Meriadoci  Regis  Cambria."  This  life  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Jeffry  Chronology  of  Conan*s  ac- 
companying Maximus.  According  to  this  MS.  Meriadoc  was 
the  son  of  Caradoc,  a  king  in  Wales,  whose  seat  was  penes 
nivalem  montem  qui  Kambrice  Snaudone  resonat.  Caradoc  was 
assassinated  by  his.  brother.  Meriadoc  and  his  sister  were  sent 
away  to  the  wood  Arglud  to  be  killed.  The  king  s  huntsman 
found  them  alive,  and  brought  them  up  secretly.  Urien,  the 
northern  king,  travelling  with  Kaius,one  of  Arthur's  household, 
saw  the  children.  They  were  afterwards  brought  up  witli 
Arthur  and  Urien.  Arthur  punishes  the  assassination  of  Ca- 
radoc.    The  MS.  ends  with  an  account  of  Mcriadoc's  expedi- 
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Athelitao.  ^^le  must  be  rejected  from  true  history.  It  has  been  dis- 
carded by  the  best  historian  of  Bretagne,  whose  reasons  are 
decisive.  ^^ 

While  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  prevailing  in  BritaiR, 
several  assembli^es  of  the  natives  quitted  their  paternal 
soil,  and  established  themselves  in  Armorica.'^^  Thor 
new  settlements  were  in  general  named  Llydaw^*^;  but 
each  particular  district  received  its  appellation  from  the  in- 
sular principality  or  residence  of  the  general  of  the  colony. 

tion  to  the  continent.  I  mention  these  particulars^  merely  to 
remark,  that  thisM&,  which  is  full  of  fables,  yet  places  Meria- 
doc  not  in  the  fourth,  but  in  the  sixth  century,  his  true  era; 
for  it  makes  him  a  boy  when  Arthur  and  Urien  were  men. 

^  Lobineau  declines  the  insertiou  of  it,  because  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  real  expedition  of  Maximus,  which  disembarked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  in  Armorica ;  with  the  state 
of  Gaul  and  Armorica,  under  Theodosius,  and  his  children,  afrer 
the  defeat  of  Maximus  and  Eugenius ;  with  the  Notitia  of  the 
empire,  which  places  Roman  garrisons  not  only  in  Rennes,  and 
Vannes,  but  even  about  Brest ;  with  the  Armorican  revolt  in 
406,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  by  .£tius  in  486,  and  4>39 ; 
with  the  aid  given  by  the  Armoricans  against  Attila  in  4S2; 
with  the  govonment  of  this  district  given  to  Exuperantius, 
before  419;  with  what  Gildas  and  Bede  state  of  the  true  pas- 
sage of  the  Britons  ;  and  with  the  existence  of  Judichael,  king 
of  the  Britons  in  630,  and  of  all  his  ancestors  up  to  Ruval ; 
whose  lives  are  authenticated  by  all  the  French  authors  of  the 
7th  century,  and  by  every  thing  that  can  be  collected  from  the 
British  legends. 

>i  I  have  mentioned  the  authorities  for  adopting  the  year 
513,  as  the  year  when  the  Britons  arrived  in  Armorica,  in  the 
first  volume,  p.  157.  I  cannot  assent  to  Lobineau  s  date  in  458. 
It  is  much  too  early. 

«  Llydaw  implying,  as  it  is  said,  the  sea-coast,  is  little  else 
than  a  synonime  to  Armorica.  The  author  of  the  life  of 
Gildas  says,  "  In  Armoricam  quondam  Galliee  regionem  tunc 
autem  a  Britannis  a  quibus  possidebatur  Li^taria  dicebatur.** 
Bouquet,  3.  449.  The  MS.  Vita  Cadoci  says,  «  Provincia 
quondam  Armorica,  deinde  Littau,  nutoc  Britannia  minor  voca- 
tur."     Cotton  Library,  Vesp.  A.  14.  p.  32. 
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Th£  few  cities  which,  in  the  authors  of  this  period,  are  Athehtttn. 
mentioned  on  this  coast,  warrant  the  belief,  that  a  large 
part  of  Llydaw  was  nninhabited.^     This  supposition  ac- 
counts for  the  selection  of  the  spot,  and  for  die  ease  with 
which  the  Britons  effected  their  estaUishments. 

The  regions  which  the  Britons  colonized  were  literally 
Llydaw,  or  on  the  sea-shore.  Dol,  St  Malo^  St  Brieux, 
Tregueir,  St  Pol  de  Leon,  Brest,  Quimper,  and  Vannes, 
which  now  appear  along  the  peninsula  6(  Bretagne,  mark 
the  districts  on  which  the  Britons  first  disembarked.  As 
their  population  and  power  increased,  they  stretched  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  to  Rennes,  and  southward  to 
Nantz.^  It  is  not  known  with  what  d^ree  of  violenoe 
they  e&cted  their  occupation  of  the  country. 

As  soon  as  the  first  colonies  had  settled,  new  adven- 
turers were  incessantly  arriving.  The  names  of  Devon- 
shire and  Ck>mwall,  which  some  of  the  emigrants  imposed 
on  the  districts  they  seized,  are  evidences  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  colonists  were  fixxn  these  counties  m 
Biitaan.^ 

The  leader  placed  at  the  head  of  the  earliest  emigrants 
is  Ruval,  who  settled  himself  in  all  the  north  part  of  the 
province,  fi-om  Leon  to  Dol.'^  In  the  time  of  Oildas,  we 
also  find  Conomer,  a  British  king,  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Bretagne*' ;  and  Weroc,  who  governed  at  Vannes,^ 
When  Gildas  followed  his  countrymen  to  Llydaw,  he 
passed  a  solitary  life  in  the  island  of  Houath.  6rall9n, 
a  British  prince^  is  then  menlioneds  who  built  a  monastery 
(or  Gildas.*^ 

^  Lobineau,  p.  6. 

^  Lobineau,  p.  1.  and  ?.;  and  Adelmns  Benediotus,  in  the 
Corp.  Franc.  Hist  p,  S96. 

^  Lobineau,  p.  6» 

'^  Lob.  6,  7. 

^  Vita  Gildff,  p.46d.  Gregory  of  Tours  calls  him  Chono- 
bri,  1.4.  c.2a 

^  Vita  Gild.  ib.  After  530»  Eusebius  is  mentioned  as  a  king 
cf  Vannes.    Viu  S.  Melami.    Acta  Sanct  Boll.  Jan.  351. 

»  AcU  Sanfit  2  Jan.  p.  954.  Tlia  writeia  of  thes^  lives 
P  3 
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Atbdsun.  Th£  pestilence  denominated  the  yellow  plague,  froin 
^*^^v*"^  the  colour  of  its  victims  ^®,  raged  in  the  British  island  at 
the  sera  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  successes,  and  accelerated  the 
Armorican  emigrations.^^  The  British  chieftains  were 
the  most  conspicuous  among  the  crowdmg  exiles.  Fracs- 
nus,  of  nobie  descent,  the  cousin  of  Cato,  a  British  king, 
went  at  this  period  with  his  family  to  Armorica^'^,  the  re- 
gion where  safety  and  tranquillity  seemed  then  to  reside.  ^ 
He  found  unoccupied  a  tract  surrounded  with  wood  and 
bushes,  which  had  been  fertilized  by  an  inundation  of  the 
adjoinining  river.     In  this  spot  he  fixed  his  habitation.  ^^ 

Orallon  is  mentioned  with  the  epithet  of  the  GreaL  "^^ 
He  governed  in  that  part  of  Bretagiie  called  Cornwall.  ^* 
This  was  the  district  near  Brest  ^^     Quiraper  was  its  me* 

who  lived  near  the  times  they  speak  of,  though  no  authority 
for  the  facts  of  their  legends,  yet  often  preserve  some  curious 
historical  traits. 

^  Pestis  auteni  ilia  flava  vocabatur  eo  quod  flavos  et  exan- 
gues  universos  quos  invasit  elRciebat  —  saeviente  enim  in 
hominibus  et  jumentis  ille  peste.  Vita  S.  Teliavi,  Ap.  BoUand. 
1  Feb.  308.  It  was  to  escape  this  plague,  that  Teliau  went  to 
Armorica. 

V  Tandem  ob  pestis  late  grassantis  luem  atque  etiam  irrum- 
pentium  hostium  vim  coacti  incolse  ac  precipice  quidem  nobiles 
alienas  petivere  terras.  Life  of  S.  Winwaloc,  an  Armorican 
MS.  printed  in  Boll.  Act.  Sanct.  1  Martii,  256. 

3*^  This  emigration  is  worth  noticing  in  its  particulars,  as  a 
probable  specimen  of  many  others :  **  Vir  in  prsedicta  insula 
perillustris  Fracanus  Catonis  regis  Britannici  consobrinus — 
per  id  tempus  quo  grassaretur  pestis  exuit  de  terra  et  de  cog- 
natione  sua  cum  geminis  suis  natip  Guethenoco  et  Jacobe  cmn 
uxore  sua  quae  Alba  dicebatur ;  conscensa  itaque  rate  conten- 
dit  in  Armoricam."     Vit.  Winwaloc,  256. 

^  Ubi  tunc  temporis  alta  quies  vigere  putabatur.    lb. 

34  Fundum  ibi  quendam  sylvis  dumisque*  alte  circumseptum 
reperit  qui  ex  inundatione  fluvii  cui  nomen  sanguis  locuples 
est.    Hunc  habitare  coepit  securus  a  morbis.  lb. 

^  Gradlonus  appellatus  magnus.     Vit.  Winwal.  259. 

^  Regem  occiduorum  Cornubiensium.    lb.  259. 

'^7  Solum  Comubiense  non  procul  a  Brestiensi  tractu.  Vit. 
S.  David.  MS.  of  Utrecht,  Ap.  Bol.  1  Mart.  139. 
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cropolis.  ^*     Grallon  is  also  characterized  for  his  ferocious  Athclstaii. 
mind.®^     During  his   government,    the  city  of  Ys,  near  ^   "v  ■>■' 
Quimper,  is   said  to  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  iilvading 
waters.  *^ 

About  the  same  time  that  Grallon  and  the  odier 
British  princes  in  Armorica  are  mentioned,  we  also  hear 
of  Budic,  a  king  in  these  regions.  It  is  indeed  obvious, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  fragments  of  history  and  tradition 
which  have  come  down  to  us  on  this  subject,  that  the 
Britbh  settlers  in  Armorica  reached  it  at  different  periods, 
and  remained  at  first  disparted  into  many  petty,  but  inde- 
pendent sovereignties.  ** 

Grallon  is  mentioned  with  so  many  epithets  and  allusions 
which  imply  conquests,  that  it  is  probable  that  his  contem- 
poraries felt  the  effects  of  his  power.** 

^  The  editors  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (1  Feb.  S05.)  remark, 
that  part  of  Armorica  was  called  Comwallia ;  tiiey  state, 
(1  Mart.  246.)  that  the  bishop  of  the  district  is  still  intituled, 
"  Episcopus  Comugalliae  vulgo  de  Comoaille."  In  Feb.  1. 602, 
they  express  that  some  call  Grallon,  <<  Regem  Comubiae  cujus 
ditionis  metropolis  est  Quimper  Corentin." 

^  So  the  life  of  S.  Winwal.  254.     Gradlon. 

^  Argentre  Hist.  114.  He  adds,  **  Et  encore  aujourd  hui 
les  habitant  monstrent  les  ruines  et  le  reste  des  murailles  si 
bien  cimentes  que  la  mer  n'a  peu  les  emporter."  My  autho- 
rity must  be  responsible  for  the  circumstance. 

*i  It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  these  Bretons  were 
never  under  independent  sovereigns,  but  always  subjected  to 
the  Frankish  kings.  The  passages  of  Gregory  of  Tours  on  this 
subject  are  rather  contradictory.  Valesius,  who  considered 
the  question  maturely,  decides,  that  the  Bretons,  though  often 
subdued,  yet  were  never  subject  to  the  Merovingian  or  Car- 
lovingian  families,  by  any  certa  imperii  confessione.  See  the 
note  in  Bouquet's  Recueil,  v.  3.  p.  205.  Their  governors  are 
called  kings  oftener  than  duces  at  first.  I  cannot  avoid  coin- 
ciding wiUi  Valesius. 

^  The  Vita  Winwal.  says  of  Grallon,  "  Qui  post  devictas 
gentes  inimicas  sibi  duces  subduxeratf"  p.  259.  So  the  ancient 
Breviary  of  Bretagne  styles  him,  Grrallonus  Britonum,  rex  qui 
tunc  temporis  illius  gentis  monarchiam  tenebat.  Boll.  1  June 
^*    There  is  a  grant  of  Gradlon  to  St.  Guengalocus,  in  Lobi- 
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Ath^litai).  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centorj)  a  British  kin|^  who 
'  -  "^ '  had  been  the  friend  of  Arthur,  also  emigrated  to  Anno- 
ricflt  This  was  Caradoc  Vreich-vras,  a  prince  of  great 
notoriety  m  the  Welsh  traditions.'*^  He  had  govenied 
Cornwall  under  Arthur  ^%  and  he  is  often  meatioDed 
widi  eocQiniastic  epithets  in  the  Triades.  *^  He  obtained 
a  settlement  of  dignity  among  the  Armorican  Britons. 

What  scene  can  appeal  so  forcibly  to  our  compassicynate 
feelingSf  as  little  colonies  of  families  driven  by  the  sword 
of  invasive  war  from  their  paternal  homes,  and  seeking  an 
asylum  and  subsistence  on  some  {breign  shore?  Have  we 
not  often  followed  the  interesting  Eneas  and  his  exiled 
frii^nds}  with  the  wwiaest  glow  of  hearty  with  tbe  most 
ardent  hqpes  pf  their  final  tranquillity  ?  £migrant%  like 
the  Britons,  who  go  to  colonize  a  fQreigp  soi^  readi  their 
nev  country  in  misery  the  most  affietmg.  Tliey  have 
not  only  their  luxuries,  but  every  convenience  to  create. 
Long  hefore  they  can  even  hope  to  etijoy  comfort,  they 
must  extort  from  the  uncultured  soO  the  indispensable 
afiment  of  the  passing  day.  The  cottage  must  be  built; 
the  wood  must  be  cut  down ;  the  mwsh  must  be  drnned; 

s^u,  %  p.  17.»  whereiB  he  slyJes  UmseV;  <<  %o  QtadhNms  gra- 

48 1;^  iUie  dr^biw  CfWadauc  oagaomrafto  brtei>rts — ad  Lela- 
viam  veniens  illam  oepk  inpesio.  Vila  Batevqi  M8^  Oott.  Ui. 
V^sp.  A.  U.  p.  7fti  So  the  Brevif rfum  Veaetense,  <*  €affadoco 
P|i|9MHM4i  ^i^ii^^ala  ad  Letaviaai  quoque  d^Uandms  ntfe 
^fWqgnesssp."  Bel).  2  April,  p.  384-  These  Eves  of  Saiate 
9v^  Q^EMiMy  <n»oqg  ^  Jeast  etigillle  docuineols  fbr  fafMnry; 
but  9^  ^  p.eri^  cif  Xh^  Bret«a  history  we  have  littls  else; 
a¥>4  W«  ^^'^  9lMk»  Ihat  howieveff  iaieative  they  may  he  ia 
tfaflir  iiiir^cukit^  ciffcufpatanoet,  they  had  no  auKm  to  be  ia- 
mitionaVy  iaJse  i»  luch  OQlUitexal  hi^tbneal  hmts  as  ate  quoted 
bfire. 

**  Trioedd  ynys  Pkydain^  viu  Arch.  Wekh,  iL  p.  S. 

^TkfiiH  Triad  st^des  him  one  of  the  diadfwohawc,  or  tbe 
}m^  ^  ^tle  of  Bijtiua;  another  ohUs  lam  the  pSIar  of 
W#l^  I^  li9tb  i:riad  m^nlMos  Us  sob  ChMndaf ;  aadtbe 
^  TriQ«d4  y  miiimb,  noUnot  his  daughtier  Lhia^or. 
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the  town  must  be  raised  These  coDsidentimis  would  Athebcan. 
Ie9d  us  to  expect  ao  age  c^  peacei  till  bappuiess  had  pro-  ' 
duoed  satiety.  What  leisure  can  expatriated  p^mry  af- 
ford for  civil  feud;  what  temptation  can  it  present  to 
ambitious  war.  Alas !  misery  is  nnfUendly  both  to  virtue 
and  to  peace.  It  indurates  the  heart;  it  clouds  the  mind ; 
it  eng^iders  cruel^,  ferocity,  and  turbulence:  it  exiles  be- 
nevolence; it  cherishes  malignity.  Man  therefore  has 
seldom  been  in  any  states  of  want  and  pain,  but  his  actiona 
and  his  bistoiy  have  become  too  faithfol  mirrors  of  his 
misfortunes  and  his  d^ravity. 

The  British  emigrants  soon  augmented  the  evils  which 
accompanied  their  exile  by  political  calamities.  Their 
history  is  confosed  by  their  numerous  assassinaticms^  wars^ 
and  usurpations.  Soim  after  their  foil  establishment  we 
read  of  Chanaoi  one  of  the  princely  ex3es»  killing  his  three 
brothers,  and  imprisoning  Macliau  the  other*  Madian 
behig  liberated,  rebels,  flies,  concedb  UnaeV  finxn  his 
pursuers  in  a  chest  within  a  tomb,  turns  mcmk  and  IniAep; 
but  on  Cbaneo's  deaths  takes  his  wife  and  kingdom.  ^* 

Ws:  hear  also  of  crimes,  like  those  of  Andbian  romance 
attached  to  the  character  of  Conomer,  or  Cbnon  Mawr, 
or  the  Great,  another  chieftain.  As  soon  as  his  wives 
became  pr^nant,  the  wild  tradition  transformed  into  fable 
asseets,  that  he  destroyed  them.  ^^  His  political  cruelties^ 
the  crimes  of  his  ambition^  are  more  probable,  because 
more  common.  He  killed  lena,  the  grandson  of  Rnvaii, 
and  by  submitting  himself  to  the  Frankish  king,  he  sought 
safe^  from  the  enmity  of  his  countrymen.  Jndnal,  the 
son  of  Iena»  flew  to  the  const  ef  Cfaildi^bert  to  escape  the 
seavpob  of  murder.  ^^  Conon  is  also  stated  to  hvre  de^ 
stroyed  Canao^  his  wife,  and  son.  ^^  The  Frankish  sword, 
in  5M^  Bt  hot  veleased  Bretagne  from  Ins  oppressicms.  ^ 

^  Gregory  of  Tours,  1. 4^  c.  4^  p.  70*     Ed.  Hanov.  161^. 
^  TIta  GUdie,  writtun  by  a  Monacko  Ruyenn  a})Out  1 006. 
BaH.  8  Jbn.  9€L 
^  LAinean^  1.  p.  9. 
^  Lohhaau,  f .  VQ. 
^  Gregory  cif  Tours,  1. 4>.  c  ^    Gregory  names  this  person 
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Soon  afterwards  Macliau  expelled  his  nephew  Theo- 
doric,  whoy  in  return,  in  577,  killed  his  uncle  and  cousin. 
Waroc  succeeded  to  the  part  of  Bretagne  which  his  &tber 
Macliau  had  held,  and  Theodoric  to  the  other.  ^^  War- 
roc  defeated  the  Prankish  confederacy,  and  destroyed  the 
Saxons  of  Bayeux.  ^^  Contests  then  ensued  in  the  effiirts 
of  Waroc  to  possess  himself  of  Rennes  and  Nantz.  ** 

In  590,  Judual  was  reigning  in  Armorican  Devonshire, 
and  Waroc  in  Vannes.  **  Judual  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Judichael,  whose  moral  and  religious  character  im- 
presses us  like  an  apparition  of  benign  beauty  in  a  stormy 
night.  At  first  he  retired  to  a  cloister  on  his  &ther's 
death,  but  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  crown.  In  his 
time,  about  635,  some  Bretons  made  incursions  on  the 
firontiers  of  Dagobert ;  but  Judichael,  after  receiving  an 
embassy  of  expostulation  ^^  paid  a  visit  of  peace  to  the 
Prankish  court  ^ 

The  good  Judichael,  in  636,  choosing  to  secede  &om  the 

somettnies  Conomer,  and  sometimes  Conober ;  but  so  he  calls 
Bobolen,  1. 8.  c.  32.  Beppolen  in  c.  43.  This  diversity  of  or- 
thography is  inseparable  from  this  period. 

**  Gregory,  p.  101. 

^^  When  die  Saxons  invaded  Britain,  some  went  towards  Ar- 
morica,  and  settled  near  Nantz  and  Bayeux.  They  mingled 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  had  a  common  appellation 
with  them.  Charles  the  Bald,  in  his  laws,  names  their  lan- 
guage the  linguam  Saxonicam.  They  wece  called  Saxones 
Bajocassimi.     Bouquet,  v.  2.  p.  4^2.  and  250. 

w  Gregory  108,  109,  110.  199.  224. 

^  Lobineau,  20.  After  Conon's  death,  Judual  in  tota  cum 
sua  sobole  regnavit  Domnonia.  Vit.  Sampsoni,  by  a  contem- 
porary in  Bouquet,  v.  3.  p.  433. 

^  Eligius  was  the  Prankish  ambassador,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
much  skill  in  the  goldsmith's  art,  and  of  much  moral  merit. 
See  his  life.  Bouquet,  3.  552. 

^  Aimonius  de  Gest.  Franc.  Bouquet,  3.  132.  St.  Ouen, 
the  chancellor  of  France,  who  was  present  at  the  interview, 
has  mentioned  it  in  his  life  of  Eloi.  lb.  The  Cronicon  Britan- 
nicum,  from  the  ancient  MS.  of  the  church  of  Nantz,  dates 
this  peace  in  643.     See  it  in  Lobineau,  v.  2.  p.  30. 

11 
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cares  and  employments  of  royalty,  wished  to  transfer  his  Athektan. 
power  to  his  brother  Judoc ;  but  this  prince  had  imbibed  ^"-v— ^ 
the  love  of  a  private  life  so  strongly,  that  he  fled  to  avoid 
the  honours  intended  for  hinu  ^^  These  unambitious  cha- 
racters are  so  rare,  and  the  want  of  them  sometimes  causes 
such  calamity,  that  whenever  thqr  appear  they  ought  to  be 
extolled. 

Of  Judichael's  children,  we  only  knew  that  he  had  two 
sons  ;  **  by  whom,'*  says  Ingomar,  "  long  after  bi/i  death, 
the  Breton  nadon  was  so  irradiated,  that  every  province  and 
country  in  their  occupation  continued  to  be  governed  by 
their  descendants*"  ^ 

Th£  kingdom  or  county  of  Armoricaii  Cornwall  has  Armorican 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  old  annalists,  ^ho  have  reached  ^'^"^aU. 
us.  We  have  a  catalogue  of  its  chiefs,  written  in  the  twelfth 
century,  but  no  narration  accompanies  it.  *®  The  ancient 
romances  of  the  country,  indeed,  abound  with  matter.  The 
heroic  actions  of  Daniel  Denruz  transcend  in  glory  the 
greatest  achievements  that  have  amazed  us ;  but  fiction  has 
written  in  the  page  which  history  left  a  blank.  We  can 
only  assert  with  truth,  that  Breton  Cornwall  had  always  its 
own  counts  to  the  time  of  Alain  Cagnart;  and  that  in  the 
eleventh  century  they  rose  fi*om  the  possession  of  an  in- 

*^  See  the  Vita  Judoci,  by  an  author  of  the  eighth  century, 
in  Bouquet,  3.  p.  519. 

**  Lobineau,  1.  p.  26. 

^^  It  maybe  worth  inserting  from  L#obineau,  2.  p.  !?•  '^  Cata- 
logue des  Comtes  de  Cornouaille  tir6  des  Cartulaires  de  Lande- 
vence  et  Quimper  ecrits  dans  le  douzieme  siecle  :'*  — 

Riwelen  Murmarthou  Concar  Cherennoe 

Marthou  Budic  Mur 

Concar  Fragual  FindJeac 

Gradlon  Mur  Gradlon  pluenevor 

Daniel  Dremrud,  Alamannis  Ulfres  Alesruda 

rex  fuit  Diles  Heirguer  Ehebre 

Budie  et  Maxenti  duo  fratres  Budic 

Johan  Rheith  Binidic 

Daniel  Unva  Alan  Canhaiart  (died  1058) 

Gradlon  flam  Houel. 
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Athehtan.   fenor  province  of  Kretagne  to  the  gOTeinment  of  all  the 
country.  ^ 

In  758,  the  Bretons  were  defeated  by  Pepin»  but  not 
subdued.  Under  Charlemagne  there  was  a  Comte  des 
Mardies  de  Bretagne.  This  Comte  was  the  fiimous  Ro- 
land, who  fell  in  778,  at  the  well  known  battle  of  Ronoeval, 
and  whose  memory  has  been  consecrated  by  the  gemns  of 
romance,  and  the  admiration  of  our  fiMre&thers.  ^^ 

We  are  trespasang  with  an  episode  of  some  ler^th,  bat 
we  now  hasten  to  its  dose.  Charlemagne  uppoinied  the 
Count  Ghii,  a  potent  warrior,  to  watch  the  frontiers  of 
Bretagne.  The  endangered  people,  instead  of  repulsing 
their  general  enemy,  wasted  their  strength  in  dvil  wars, 
and  for  the  first  time,  all  Bretagne  was  conquered  and  sub- 
jected to  France  by  the  indefisitigable  Grui.  The  troops 
were  joined  to  the  Imperial  armies  ^ ;  disdaining  a  long 
submission^  they  revolted.  Vannes  had  been  for  200  years 
the  olgect  of  war  between  the  Bvetims  and  the  French.  It 
was  Am  key  of  Bretagne,  by  which  the  French  oould  enter 
at  thek  pleasure  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The 
most  violent  elbrts  were  therefiire  made  to  take  and  to 
keep  this  city.  The  Bretons  mastered  it  in  809;  tbearmy 
<^  Charlemagne  retook  it  in  811.  The  miseries  which  this 
nation  suflRsred  at  last  ended  their  civil  dissensions.  In 
814,  Jamithin  was  reignifig  in  Britain,  and  afterwards 
Morvan.  ^ 

Louis  le  Debonnair  twice  subdued  Bretagne^,  and 
made  Nominoe  its  lieutenantr-govemor.  ^'  In  848,  No- 
minoe  was  consecrated  king  of  Bretagne  at  DoL  ^  He 
baffled  three  Prankish  expeditions  of  Charles  the  Bald.  ^^ 
In  851  he  died,  the  most  prosperous  and  powerftd  prince 
which  the  Bretons  had  yet  enjoyed.^®    At  his  accession,  the 

^  Lobineau,  1.  p.  27.  •'  Lobin.ib. 

<2  Lob.  p.  2B.    Egiidiart,  5*  ^  Lob.  ib. 

w  lb.  •  Lob.  30. 

«  Lob.  47. 

^7  Lob,  40 — 49.  and  see  Daniely  History  de  France,  v.  2.  p.  4% 
4S.46. 

«8  Lob.  p.  5a 
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history  of  Bretagne  breaks  out  into  distinct  notice,  and  flows  Athelttan. 
into  a  clear  and  regular  stream.  s-*«v-*^ 

His  son  Erispoe,  defeated  Charles  again;  whoy  m  re- 
vengeful policy,  supported  Salomon,  the  heir  of  Erispoe's 
ddest  brother,  against  him.  ErLi^oe  allowed  Salomon  to 
govern  subordinately  the  county  of  Rennes.^^  In  857, 
Salomon,  by  an  atrocious  act  (he  killed  his  cousin  ^^),  began 
a  reign  of  ability,  but  of  guilt. 

Salomon,  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  all  Bretagne^  con- 
ciliated the  French  king,  whp,  for  his  services  against  the 
Northmen,  sent  him  a  crown  enriched  with  gold  and  jewelry, 
and  also  the  ornaments  of  regal  dignity  ^^ ;  but  in  874,  he 
experienced  the  instability  of  all  power  which  has  been  ob- 
tained by  crime.  So  many  minds  are  depraved  by  the 
example,  and  encouraged  by  the  success,  that  usurpation 
is  generally  dethroned  by  usurpation,  till  it  ceases  to  be 
enviable.  Pasquitan,  count  of  Vannes,  and  also  Gurvmnt, 
the  count  of  Rennes,  who  has  obtained  by  his  bravery  a  ray 
of  &me,  because  all  was  gloom  around  him,  caballed  against 
Salomon,  and  destroyed  him.^^  The  revolters  then  fought 
for  the  undivided  sovereignty,  and  both  perished  in  877*  ^^ 

Alain,  brother  of  Pasquitan,  succeeded  at  Vannes;  and 
Judichail,  son  of  Erispoe's  daughter,  at  Rennes*  Their 
civil  discord  was  overawed  by  a  Northman  invasion.  They 
united  for  the  time ;  but  in  878,  Judichail,  too  eager  for 
glory,  fought  alone  with  the  enemy  and  perished.  Alain, 
with  better  collected  strength,  conquered  them,  with  deci- 
sive slaughter,  and  was  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  all 
Bretagne.^*     He  reigned  till  907  with  splendour  and  tran- 

<»  Lob.  p.  52.  •         70  Lob^  p.  54,, 

71  Lob.  62.  Daniel  states,  66.,  that  the  Council  of  Savoniera, 
held  859,  mentioned  Salomon  with  the  periphrasis  qui  Bntan«> 
norum  tenet  regionem,  to  avoid  calling  him  king.  The  Council 
of  Soissons  afterwards  styled  him  merely  duke.  Father  Daoiel 
follows  this  obligatory  authority,  and  gives  no  higher  title  to 
any  ruler  in  Bretagne. 

7*  Lob.  66.  Gurvaint,  called  by  Regino,  Vurfandus,  chal- 
lenged Hastings.    See  Regino's  detailed  account  in  874.  p.  43. 

73  Lob.  67,  68. 

7^  Annales  Metenses  Bouquet,  8.  pw7i.:  they  state,  that  out  of 
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Athelsun.   quillity.     He  attained  the  surname  of  the  Great ;  but  not 
^*'v  "^  great  from  overpowering  intellect,  or  mighty  acliievements ; 
not  great  because  he  was  a  giant,  but  because  his  country- 
men were  dwarfs. 

We  now  approach  the  incident  which  has  connected  tlie 
history  of  Bretagne  with  the  reign  of  Athelstan.  After 
Alain's  death,  one  passing  cloud  has  shaded  the  affinity  of 
his  successor;  but  we  find  Gurmhailon,  called  the  monarch 
of  Bretagne  ^^  living  in  ami^  with  Rivalt  the  count  of 
Vannes,  and  M athuedoi,  the  count  of  Poher.  ^^ 

Mathuedoi  had  married  the  daughter  of  Alain  the 
Great ;  but  the  throne  of  Alain  was  suddenly  swept  away 
by  the  furious  torrent  of  the  Northmen,  now  becoming 
Normaas  under  Kolk>,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  burst  upon  Bretagne  with  desolation  and  ruin.  No 
exertion  could  check  its  approaches :  it  overwhelmed  tlie 
sovereignty  and  the  people  with  destruction,*' and  Ma- 
thuedoi escaped  to  England  with  his  family,  and  was  received 
by  Athelstan  as  already  mentioned. 


The  Bre- 
tons fly  to 
Atheltftan. 


15)000  Northmen,  with  whom  Alain  fought,  400  only  escaped. 
Le  sejour  ordinaire  d' Alain  le  grand  estoit  au  Chateau  de  Rieux 
pres  de  Redon.    1  Lob.  70. 

7^  Some  make  him  son  of  Alain ;  some  of  Pasquitanus.  He 
was  evidently  the  superior  prince,  because  Mathuedoi  mesme 
a  recours  a  lui  pour  faire  confirmer  les  donations  qu'il  fait  aux 
Eglises,  Lob*  p.  70.  The  Chronicle  of  Nantz  states,  that  the 
sons  of  Alain  the  Great  minime  patris  vestigia  sequentes  omnino 
defecti  fuerunt.  8  Bouquet,  276. 

^^  There  may  be  some  foundation  for  the  remark  of  Daniel : 
—  "II  semble  mesme  que  depuis  la  mort  du  due  Alain  prince 
vaillant  il  y  avoit  une  espece  d' Anarchic,  et  que  les  contes  du 
Pais  s'  etoient  rendus  maistres  chacun  dans  leur  canton,**  p.  221.; 
but  there  is  not  foundation  for  his  pertinacity  in  maintaining  the 
courtly  proposition :  «  Que  ce  duch6  etoit  toujours  tributaire  de 
la  France,  et  sujet  a  rhommage."    lb. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Edmvnd  the  Elder. 

ATHELSTAN   having    left    no  children,    his  chap. 
^^   brother  Edmund  succeeded   at  the   age  of  £^,,'1,^^ 

eighteen.  '  the  Elder. 

Anlaf,  the  Northumbrian  prince,  who  had  9^,, 
fought  the  battle  of  Brunanburh  against  Athel- 
Stan,  renewed  his  competition  with  Edmund. 
The  Anglo-Danes  of  Northumbria  encouraged  his 
hopes ;  they  invited  him  from  Ireland,  and  appoint- 
ed him  their  king.^ 

Collecting  a  great  armament,  he  sailed  to 
York,  and  thence  marched  towards  Mercia,  to  wrest 
the  crown  of  England  from  the  head  of  Edmund.' 
He  assaulted  Tamworth.  Edmund,  whom  the 
Saxon  song  styles  "  the  lord  of  the  English  —  tlie 
protector  of  his  relations  —  the  author  of  mighty 
deeds,"  armed  on  the  hostility,  and  marched  against 
Anlaf  to  the  "  way  of  the  White  Wells,  and  where 
the  broad  stream  of  the  Humber  flowed.**'* 

*  Flor.  Wig.  350.;  Sax.  Chron.  114.;  Al.  Bev.  110.;  Ing. 
29.  The  Sax.  Chron.  Tib.  B.  4.  dates  Athebtau's  death  in  d4a 
SoTib.  B.I. 

2  Malmsb.  53.    flor.  Wig.  350.     The  MS.  Saxon  Chronicle* 
Tib.  B.  4.  has  this  passage,  which  is  not  in  the  printed  one: 
''  941,  hep  Nopthymbpa  alu^on  hipa  jetpeopatha  -3  2(n1a]:  op 
Yplanbe  him  to  cinje  ^ecupon." 
»  Matt.  West.  365. 

^  The  first  paragraph  of  the  reign  of  Edmund,  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  is  obviously  an  extract  from  a  poem : 
pep  6bmunb  cynmj, 
6n^  theoben, 
GDa^a  munbbopa 
OOJ^pce  jeeobe  : 
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BOOK      Edmund  had  less  abilities  or  less  fortune  than 
Edmund     Athelstan  ;  or  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Danes  had 
the  Eider,   increased,  for  Anlaf  was  victorious  at  Tam worth.* 
94j^      But  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  had  been  so  fbr- 
tifie\l  by  the  wise  administration  of  three  able  sove- 
reigns, that  the  first  successes  of  Anlaf  could  not 
overwhelm  it     At  Leicester,  the  king  surrounded 
the  invader  and  his  friend  Wulfstan,  the  ambitious 
and  turbulent  archbishop  of  York  ;  but  th^  burst 
at  night  out  of  the  city/  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  skill  and  activity  of  an  earl,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  gave  to  Anlaf  the  palm  of  victory, 
after  a  day  of  conflict' 

These  defeats  inclined  Edmund  to  listen  to  the 
negociation  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York.  A  peace  was  concluded  between  the  princely 
rivals,  on  terms  highly  honourable  to  Anlaf,   but 


Dype  tasb  ppuma 

8pabop  pcabeth 

ppitan  pyllcf  jeac 

-3  pumbpAea 

Bpaba  bpym  ftpeam.  P.  IH. 

^  I  have  seen  this  fact  no  where  mentioned  but  in  the  MS. 
Saxon  Chronicle,  Tiberius,  B.  4.  "  94<S,  Pep  Snlap  abpsc 
Tamepupthe  ^  micel  pel  ^e^eol  on  so^^hpa  hanb  -3  cha  bMuin  si^e 
ahton  -3  micele  hepe  huthe  mib  him  ape;  l«bbon#  Thgeji  psf 
Wulppan  j^umen  on  thsBpe  hep^Qje.**  Hoveden  hinl%  that 
he  advanced  to  Tamwrde,  and  plundered,  p.  4^. ;  but  neither 
mentions  the  Dani^  victory,  nor  the  capture  of  Wutfhm. 

'  This  incident  appears  only  in  the  MS.  Saxon  Oirooieie, 
Tib.  B.  4.  It  is  not  in  the  printed  one,  nor  in  Matthew,  nor 
Florence,  nor  Hoveden,  nor  Huntingdon,  nor  Mtlm^nrj,  nor 
Ethelwerd,  nor  Ingulf.  The  passi^  in  the  MSl  Chvoiiide 
is  thus :  ^*  pep  €afomunb  c^nm^  fmlifmie  Xhlaf  c;^ns  *} 
UJulffcan  apcebifcop  on  Jje^^paceajtp^  *]  he  hy  jepjrlbon  meahte 
nspe  tha  hi  on  niht  ut  ne  aetbupfton  op  thfepe  bypi^.** 
7  Matt.  West.  365. 
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less  creditable  to  Edmund.     To  Anlaf  was  surren-  CHAP. 
dered  all  that  part  of  England  which  extended  e^J^ 
north  of  Watling-street     Edmund  contented  him-  the  Elder, 
self  with  the  southern  regions.   But  a  condition,  still       ^i~ 
more  humiliating  to  the  Anglo*Saxons,  was  added : 
— whoever  survived  the  other  was  to  be  the  mo- 
narch of  the  whole.®    It  happened  that  Anlaf  died 
in  the  following  year ;  but  he  must  have  had  great 
power,  or  great  talents  capable  of  creating  power, 
to  have  established  for  himself  so  near  a  chance  of 
tlie  crown  of  England. 

The  .death  of  Anlaf  removed  a  perilous  compe- 
titor, and  Edmund  availed  himself  of  the  casusdty 
to  recover  the  possession  of  Northumbria.*  He 
also  terminated  the  dangerous  independence  of  the 
five  cities  which  the  Danes  had  long  occupied  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia. 
These  were  Derby,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Stam- 
ford, and  Lincoln.  The  preceding  kings  seem  to 
have  suffered  the  Danes  to  retain  them;  but  "  the 
heir  of  the  warriors  of  Edward'*  *^  adopted  a  new 
policy.  He  expelled  the  Northmen,  and  peopled 
them  with  Saxons. "  Two  fleeting  kings  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  be  permanent  in  Northumbria. 

Edmund  extended  his  conquests  to  Cumbria,  in      m«. 
946:  with  the  help  of  the  king  of  South  Wales,  he 
ravaged  the  little  kingdom  ;  he  cruelly  blinded  the 

«  Matt.  West.  365.    Hoveden,  423.,  admits  the  peace,  but 
omiu  the  last  condition.    So  Mailros,  148.,  and  Sim.  Dun.  1S4. 
»  Matt.  West.  365.;  the  Sax.  Chron.;  Mailros,  and  others, 
place  AnlaTs  death  at  Uiis  time. 

w  So  the  Saxon  Chronicle  styles  him  in  a  passage,  which 
seent  to  be  a  part  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  song. 
UJijs^nbpa  hlsoappa  6bpapber. 

Sax.  Chron.  114. 

1^  Huntingdon,  p.  555. 
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BOOK  two  sons  of  Dunmail,  who  reigned  there,  and  gave 
g^^^  it  to  Malcohn  of  Scotland,  on  condition  of  defend- 
the  Elder,  ing  the  north  of  the  island  against  invaders.^' 
^^  In  the  height  of  his  prosperity  the  king  was  sud- 
denly killed.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  how- 
ever, vary  more  than  a  transaction  so  simple,  and 
so  affecting,  could  be  thought  to  occasion.  At 
Canterbury,  according  to  some'*;  at  Windechirche, 
according  to  another'^;  at  Michelesberith,  as 
named  by  a  third  ** ;  at  Pucklechurch  in  Glouces- 
tershire, between  the  Avon  and  the  Severn,  ac- 
cording to  others  '^ ;  the  king  was  feasting  on  the 
day  of  Saint  Augustine,  which  was  always  conune- 
morated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons*  A  man,  one  Leof, 
appeared  among  the  company,  whom  Edmund  had 
sij(  years  before  banished  for  pillage.  Warmed 
with  the  liquor  which  he  had  been  drinking,  the 
king  jumped  from  his  seat,  seized  the  man  by  the 
hair,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  '^ ;  others  state, 
that  Leof  had  quarrelled  with  the  kipg's  cup-bearer, 

>^  Matt.  West.  366.  The  condition  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
which  dates  the  event  in  945,  is,  that  Malcohn  should  be  his 
oaib  pyphca  both  on  sea  and  land,  p.  1 15.  The  Welsh  Chronicle 
places  it  in  944 :  ^'  Ac  y  diffeitbwyt  Strat-clut  y  gan  f  saesson.** 
«'  Strat-clut  was  ravaged  by  the  Saxons."  MS.  Cleop.  b.  v. 
The  MS.  Cleop.  sUtes  the  death  of  Edwal  and  Elissed  against 
the  Saxons. 

^»  Thorn.  Ch.  p.  1779.;  Bromton,  858.;  Hi«t.  Ramea.  SSa 
So  the  Welsh  MS.  <<  945,  yd  oed  Edmund  Vrenhin  yn  kynnal 
gwled  ^n  raanachloc  Seint  Austyn  yngkeint."    Cloop*  b.  v. 

H  Maihros,  14&  >»  MatU  West.  366. 

^  Malnwb.  54.    AL  Ber.  111.    Hoveden,  4^    lag.  89. 

^7  Malmsb.  54.  So  the  Welsh  Chronicle:  <'  Ac  v«l  ^dacd 
yn  bwrw  golwc  ar  by t  jr  neuad  ef  a  welei  Lleidyr  a  rjdaroed  j 
dehol  or  yn;^  k;^no  hynn^  ar  brenhin  a  gynodes  y  vyny  ac  a 
doeth  hyt  yn  lie  jdoed  Jr  Ueidyr  ac  ymavael  ac  ef  ger  wallt  y  ben 
ay  d^nnv  dros  y  bwrt."  ^  And,  as  he  was  casting  his  eye  aloi^ 
the  hall,  he  saw  a  robber,  who  had  b^n  given  over  ta  hwih- 
ment  from  the  island  before*    The  king  arose  imn^atelyi  and 
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and  was  about  to  destroy  him,  when  Edmund  inter-  c  H  A  P. 
fered'®;   another,  perhaps  more  truly,  mentions,  ejJ^^ 
that   amidst   the  bacchanalian  jollity,   a  discord,  the  Eider, 
as  generally  happens,   suddenly  arose  among  the  '—  - '■ 
^ests.      In   the   midst  of  their  fury,   the  king 
rose  from  table  to  appease,  perhaps  to  share  in 
the  tumult,  when  the  exiled  robber  stabbed  him 
with  a  dagger  which  he  had  secreted.*^  It  is,  how- 
ever, singular,  that,  on  an  incident  so  palpable  and 
so  impressive,  such  a  contrariety  of  rumours  be- 
came popular,    that   Malmsbury  states,   that  his 
death  opened  the  door  for  fable  all  over  England  ^ ; 
and  Wallingford  was  so  perplexed  as  to  aver,  that 
it  was  to  his  day  uncertain  who  was  the  murderer, 
-or  what  was  the  cause.  ^*      Instances  like  these, 
which  often  occur  in  the  history  of  man,  prove  the 
truth  of  the  observation  of  our  inteUigent  moralist, 
that  "  the  usual  character  of  human  testimony  is 
substantial  truth  under  circumstantial  variety/'  ^ 

went  to  the  place  where  the  robber  was,  and  laid  hold  of  him  by 
the  hair  of  his  head  to  draw  him  over  the  table."  MS.  Cleop.  b.  v. 

18  Ror.  Wig.  352.  Hoveden,  423.  It  is  said  by  Alur.  Bev. 
111.  that  the  king  wished  to  save  his  Dapifer  from  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  Matt.  West,  narrates,  that  the  king,  seeing  Leof, 
nodded  to  his  cup-bearer  to  turn  him  out.  Leof  resisting,  Ed- 
mund rushed  in  anger  upon  him,  p.  366. 

w  Hist.  Rames.  389. 

^  Quo  vulnere  exanimatus  fabulee  januam  in  omnem  Angliaro 
de  interitu  suo  patefecit,  p.  54. 

31  Sed  qua  radone  vel  a  quo  occisus  fuit  usque  ad  prsMens 
incertum  habetur.  Chron.  p.  541.  The  MS.  Saxon  Chronicle 
has  a  passage  on  Edmund's  death,  not  in  the  printed  one:  "  Tha 
p«r  pibe  cuth  hu  he  hip  bajaf  jeenbobe  tha  Liopa  hme  aej^tanj 
BBfc  Pulcan  cypcan.    Tib.  b.  iv. 

^  Paltey's  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii. 
p.  289.  5th  ed.  8vo.;  a  work  which  displays  a  highly  accdm-i 
plisbed  and  candid  mind  in  the  full  exertion  of  its  enlightened 

energies. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
The  Reign  of  Edrbd. 

^  ^r^  ^  Tj^DRED,  who  succeeded  Edmund,  was  the 
third  son  of  Edward,  who  had  reigned  after 
his  father,  Alfred.  As  the  preceding  king,  the 
elder  brother  of  Edred,  was  but  eighteen  years  of 
age  when  he  acceded,  Edred  must  have  been  less 
than  twenty-three  at  his  elevation.  His  reign 
was  short.  Disease  produced  to  him  that  crisis 
which  the  arm  of  violence  had  occasioned  to  his 
predecessor. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  Edred's 
short  reign  was,  the  complete  incorporation  of 
Northumbria.  It  had  been  often  conquered  be- 
fore. Its  independence  was  now  entirely  anni- 
hilated. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Athelstan  gave 
the  Northumbrian  crown  to  Eric,  the  son  of 
Harald  of  Norway,  who  had  been  expelled  his 
paternal  inheritance,  for  his  fratricides  and  cruelty. 
But  peaceful  dignity  can  have  no  charms  except 
for  the  cultivated  mind,  the  sensualist,  or  the 
timid.  It  is  only  a  scene  of  apathy  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  tp  the  violent  agitations 
of  barbarian  life ;  whose  noblest  hope  has  been 
an  ample  plunder ;  whose  most  pleasurable  excit- 
ations  have  arisen  from  the  exertion  and  the 
triumphs  of  war.  Eric  therefore  still  loved  the 
activity  of  depredation.  The  numerous  friends 
with  kindred  feelings,  who  crowded  to  him  from 
Norway,    displeased    or    disappointed    with   the 
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government  of   Haco,    cherished    his    turbulent  CHAP, 
feelings;  and  to  feed,  to  employ,  or  to  emulate    gj|^ 
them,  he  amused  his  summer  months  by  pirating  v^v / 
on  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  Ireland,  and  Wales. '      *^^* 
In  the  reign  of  Edmund,   perceiving  that  this 
king  or  his  unquiet  subjects  desired  a  new  regent, 
he  hastened  to  his  beloved  ocean  and  its  plunder. 
From  the  Orkneys  he  collected  some  companions. 
In  the  Hebrides  he  found  many  vikingr  and  sea- 
kings  ^  who  joined  their  forces  to  aid  his  fortunes. 
He  led  them  first  to  Ireland ;  thence  to  Wales ; 
and,    at  last,    reaching    England,    he  plundered 
extensively.     The  Northumbrians  again  received 
him  as  their  king  \  and  Eric  became  formidable 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

It  had  happened  that  before  this  event,  this 
people  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Edred,  at  Tadwine's 
Cliffe.  *  Provoked  by  tiiis  rebellion,  Edred  as- 
sembled an  army,  and  spread  devastation  over 
Northumbria.  As  he  returned,  the  Northmen 
warily  followed  him  from  York,  and  at  Casterford 
surprised  and  destroyed  his  rear  guard.  Enraged 
at  the  disaster,  the  king  stopped  his  retreat,  and 
again  sought  Northumbria  with  augmented  fury. 
Terrified  at  his  power  and  its  effects,  the  people 
threw  off  Eric,  and  appeased  Edred  with  great 
pecuniary  sacrifices.  * 

'  Snorre,  Saga  Hakonar  Goda,  c.  iv.  p.  1^8.    ^  Saorre,  ibid. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  352.  He  calls  him  Ircus.  Saxon  Chronicle 
says,  Yric,  the  «on  of  Harold,  p.  115.  So  Wallingford,  541. 
The  Chronicle  of  Mailros  also  calls  him  Eyrie  the  son  of 
Harold,  p.  148.  Ingulf  names  him  Hircius,  p.  dO.  Simeon 
calls  him  Eiric,  a  Dane,  134.    Matt.  West,  has  Elric,  p.  368. 

*  Hoveden,  423-  Flor.  352.  The  printed  chronicle  has 
nothing  of  this.     The  MS.  Chronicle,  Tib.  b.  iv.  states  it. 

*  Ror.  Wig.  352,   353.    Hoveden,  423.    The  MS.  Saxon 
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But  Eric  was  not  to  be  discarded  with  impu- 
nity. He  collected  his  forces,  and  gave  batde 
to  the  revolters.  Snorre  mentions  Olafe  as  the 
friend  of  Edred.  ^  Simeon  of  Durham  omits  him» 
but  notices  his  son  Maccus.  ^  The  Icelander 
states  the  battle  to  have  lasted  the  whole  day, 
and  that  Eric  and  five  other  kings,  among  whom 
he  names  Gothorm,  and  his  sons  Ivar  and  Harekr, 
probably  sea-kings,  perished;  Rognvalldr  and 
others  also  fell.®  Our  chronicler,  Matthew,  ad- 
mits such  a  catastrophe,  but  states  that  Osulf 
betrayed  Eric,  and  that  Maccus  fraudulently 
killed  him  in  a  desert.  * 

Edred  improved  the  moment  by  exerting  all 
the  power  of  conquest  He  carried  away  in  bonds 
the  proudest  nobles  of  the  country,  and  overspread 
it  with  devastation  ^® ;  he  imprisoned  Wulfstan, 
the  turbulent  archbishop  ^^ ;  he-aimexed  North- 
Chronicle,  Tib.  b.  iv.  supplies  on  this  incident  the  silence  of 
the  one  printed,  by  a  long  passage,  of  which  the  paragraphs 
in  Florence  and  Hoveden  seem  to  be  a  translation.  In  the 
MS.  Tib.  b.  i.  there  is  a  blank  from  946  to  956. 

^  Hakonar  Saga,  p.  129. 

7  Simeon,  204. 

^  Snorre,  129.  He  errs  in  placing  the  catastrophe  under 
Edmund. 

»  Matt.  West.  369.  Sim.  204.  Matthew  says,  '*  that 
wilh  Eric  fell  his  son  Henricus,  and  his  brother  Reginaldus. 
He  perhaps  means  the  Harekr  and  Rognvalldr  of  Snorre. 
Our  writers  mention  no  battle;  but  this  additional  incident 
is  highly  credible.  Mailros  calls  Eric  the  last  king  of  Nor- 
thumbria,  148. 

»o  Ingulf  41.  He  adds  a  strong  'picture  of  Edred's  in- 
vasion: ^*  Erasaque  tota  terra  et  in  cineres  sedacta  ita  m 
multis  miUiariis  longo  tempore  sequent!  sollitudo  fierel," 

"  Ror.  S53.  Matt.  West.  S69.  The  MS.  Cbronick^ 
Tib.  b.  iv.  is  like  the  passage  in  Florence. 
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umbria  inseparably  to  his  dominions ;  and  to  C  H  A  P. 
govern  it  the  more  easily,  he  partitioned  it  into  ^J^, 
baronies  and  counties,  over  which  he  placed 
officers  of  his  own  appointment.  *^  Osulf,  whose 
treachery  had  produced  the  destruction  of  Eric, 
was  the  first  earl ;  to  whom  in  another  reign  Oslac 
was  added.  *• 

In  955,  Edred  died  ;  but  not  worn  out  by  old  955. 
age,  as  some  have  dreamt.  ^^  One  expression 
has  descended  to  us  concerning  him,  debilis  pedi^ 
buSf  weak  in  the  feet  '^  We  also  learn  from  the 
writing  of  an  author,  almost,  if  not  quite,  hi^ 
contemporary,  that  his  indisposition,  rather  an 
<^n8ive  one,  lasted  all  his  reign;  and,  by  a 
gradual  wasting,  produced  his  death.  '^ 

"  Wallingford,  54L 

IS  Mailros,  148.    Sim.  Dun.  204. 

^*  It  is  curious  to  read  in  Wallingford,  p.  542.>  that  old  ag6 
greatly  vexed  Edred,  and  that  multis  incommodis  quae  senes 
Solent  circumvenire  ad  extrema  deduxit.  Among  theSie 
evib  of  senility,  he  particularises  the  loss  of  teeth,  debility 
and  the  frequent  cough,  familiaris  senibus.  Yet  this  old  man 
could  not  have  been  mtich  above  thirty;  for  he  was  under 
twenty-three  at  his  accession,  and  he  reigned  nine  years. 
The  Chronicler  mistook  die  consequences  of  disease,  fbr  the 
natural  effects  of  old  age. 

^  It  is  Hermannus  who  has  left  us  this  trait.     His  MS.  is 
in  the  Cotton  Library,  Tib.  b.  ii. 

*•  Vita  Dunstimi,  p.  75.    MS.  Cotton  Library,  Cleopatra, 
b.  xiii. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Reign  o/* Edwin. 

^  ^i^  ^  "E^DWIN  \  who  has  been  usually  called  Edwy, 
EdiHik  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  the  Elder,  suc- 

ceeded his  uncle  Edred,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  ^ 

1  He  is  commonly  called  Edwy ;  but   the   old   authorities 
are  numerous,  which  express  his  name  to  have  been  Edwin. 
Of  Chroniclers  that  have  been  printed,  he  is  styled  Edwin— 
by  Ingulf,  p.  41.;  by  Alured  of  Beverly,  p.  111.;  by  Simeon 
Dunelm,  p.  135. ;  by  Wallingford,  541.;  by  Ethelridus  Rieval- 
lensis,   359.;  by   Knyghton,  2312.;  by  Hoveden,   425.;  by 
Bromton,  863.;  by  Malmsbury,   201.;  by  the   Hist.   Rame- 
siensis,  389.;  by  Thorn,  2243.;  by  Higden,  263.;  by.Radulf 
de  Diceto,  455. ;  and  by  the  authors  in  Leland's  Collectanea, 
vol.  i.  p.  241.  260.  304.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  399.     Rudbome  ^ysy 
Edwyi,  sive  Edwini,  p.  217.     The  unpublished  MSS.  in  tiie 
Cotton  Library,  that  I  have  seen,  which  name  him   Edwin, 
are  also  numerous.     The  Chronicles  in  Dom.  A.  xii.  p.  62. ; 
Dom.   A.  3.;  Peter  de  Ickham,  p.  24.;  Vesp.  E.  iv.  p.  110; 
Faustina,  A.  viii.  p.  77.  and  b.  vi.  p.  66. ;  Thomas  de  Ehnham; 
Claudius,  E.  iv.  p.  54. ;  Nero,  A.  vi.  p.  9. ;  Vesp.  b.  xi.  p.  1. 
and  73.;  Cleop.  b.  xiii.  p.  ISO.;  Vesp.  A.  xvi.  p.  43.;  and 
Joh.  Oxenedes,  Nero,  D.  ii.  p.  215.;  Calig,  A.  iii.  p.  19.; 
also,  in  the  King^s  Library,  13.  D.  1. ;  so  the  Welsh  Chroo. 
Cleop.  b.  V.     But   the   Saxon   Chronicle,   115.;   Ethelw^d, 
649. ;  and  a  coin   (see   it  in  Cough's   Camden,   cxv.)  bare 
Eadwig.     Matt.  West,  printed,  has  Edwius.     A  MS.  of  part 
of  his  book,  erroneously  entitled  Gpdefrid  of  Malmsbuiy,  has 
Edwinus.     Vesp.  D.  iv.  p.  96.     Edwin  and   Edwig  have  thf 
same  meaning — '<  prosperous  in  battle."     On   the  whole  it 
appears  to  me,  that  Edwy,  Edwin,  and  Edwig,  are  the  same 
name ;  but  as  Edwy  is  apparently  a  familiar  abbreviation,  it 
cannot  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  history  any  more  than  Willj 
or  Harry :  I  have  therefore  inserted  Edwin,  which  has  most 
authorities  in  its  favour. 

2  For   Edwin  to  have  been   sixteen  at  his  accessimi,  his 
father  must  have  married  at  fifteen,  because   Edmund  was 
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It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  in  one  of  those  pe-  C  H.  a  p. 
riods,  which  have  frequently  occurred  in  the  history    Edwin^ 
of  mankind^  when  new  opinions  and  new  systems  ^  -v  — ^ 
are  introduced  into  society,  which  essentially  coun-      ^^^' 
teract  the  subsisting  establishments.     The  ardour 
of  the  discussions,  and  the  opposition  of  interests 
and  prejudices,  inlBame  the  mind  and  passions  of 
the  country;  cruelty  and  persecution,  hatred  and 
revenge,  usually  accompany  the  conjSict,  and  both 
the  advocates  for  the  revolution  and  its  opponents 
become  alike  fanatical,  ferocious,  unjust,  and  im- 
placable. 

In  the  tenth  century,  a  new  religious  discipline  ^^  g^^ 
was  spreading  in  Europe,  which   occasioned  the  dictinc 
misfortunes  of  the  reign  of  Edwin.     This  was  the  ^^^' 
Benedictine  order  of  monks  —  an  order  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  became  celebrated  in  Europe 
beyond  every  other.* 


eighteen  in  94<1.  This  seems  almost  too  early  to  be  true ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  alternative,  for  Edwin,  at  his  coronation, 
appears  to  us  also  as  married.  It  shows  us,  indeed,  how  early 
the  Anglo-Saxons  sometimes  united — Edmund  at  fifteen; 
his  son  Edwin  at  sixteen.  If  there  be  an  error  any  where,  it 
must  be  in  Edmund's  age  at  his  accession,  for  that  makes 
him  and  Edred  to  have  been  bom  in  the  two  last  years  of 
their  father's  reign ;  yet  Edmund's  age  is  attested  by  Ingulf, 
Flor.  Al.  Bev.  already  quoted,  and  also  by  the  Sax.  Chron. 
144.;  Sim.  Dun.  155.;  Mahnsb.  53.;  and  others.  Eadgiva, 
the  mother  of  Edwin  and  Edgar,  left  a  will,  which  yet  exists : 
in  this  she  mentions  Edwin,  and  she  calls  him  a  child.  See 
it  in  the  appendix  to  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary. 

^  It  is  not,  however,  safe  to  adopt  implicitly  the  statement 
of  Trithemius,  p.  238.,  though  Baronius  follows  it.  This  enu- 
merates eighteen  popes,  above  200  cardinals,  1600  archbishops, 
^ut  4000  bishops,  15,700  abbots,  and  lif,600  saints,  to  have 
been  of  the  order  before  his.  time,  who  was  born  1462. 
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It  is  a  fact  perpetually  pressed  upon  the  notice 
of  the  historian,  that  individuals  often  appear  who 
seem  to  act  at  random,  yet  whose  notions  are  des- 
tined to  afiect  ages  and  nations.     One  of  these  was 
Benedict,  an  Italian,  bom  480  \  whose  peculiar 
associations  of  thought  induced  him  to  descend 
into  a  deep  cavern  in  a  desert,  and  to  reside  there 
for  several  years,  known  <mly  to  a  friend,  who  let 
down  his  provisions.     His  singularities  attracted 
notice,   and,    being  connected  with  a  piety  that 
seems  to  have  been  genuine,  though  enthusiastic, 
at  last  produced  veneration.     His  admiring  spec- 
tators were  so  numerous,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
found  many  monasteries  near  him.    He  afterwards 
went  to  mount  Cassin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nicies, 
destroyed  some  temples  of  idcdatry  which  he  found 
diere,  erected  a  monastery,  and  laid  down  a  new 
series  of  rules  for  its  governance.  * 

Benedict  died  about  543.^  Soon  afterwards 
the  Lombards  destroyed  his  monastery  at  Mount 
Cassin.  The  monks  fled  to  pope  Pelagius,  who, 
by  giving  them  an  asylum,  kept  sdive  an  institution 
destined  to  overspread  the  West. 

The  memory  of  Benedict  was  preserved,  and 
peculiarly  honored  by  the  famous  pope  iGregory, 
who  admired  his  regulations,  and  devoted  one 
book  of  dialogues  to  record  his  supposed  miracles.  ^ 

^  Dupin,  vol.  iu  p.  45.  sixth  century.  Fab.  Bib.  Med.  L 
p.  533. 

^  The  rule  is  in  the  Bibliotheca  Magna  Fatrum,  vol.  xv. 
p.  690.  There  are  also  some  Anglo-Saxon  translations  of  it 
in  the  Cotton  Library ;  and  one  exposition  of  it  by  Dunstan, 
with  his  picture.    Bib.  Reg.  10.  A.  13. 

^  Fabricius  mentions  that  others  talk  of  542,  and  547. 

^  Gregory's  Dial.  lib.  ii.  Gregory  characterises  his  role  as» 
discretione  praecipuam,  sermone  luculentain.    Dial.  p.  275. 

10 
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By  the  influence  of  the  third  Gregory,  who  died  chap. 
7452,  the  monastery  at  Mount  Cassin  was  rebuilt,  ^^ 
and  this  new  construction  first  began  the  establish- 
ment of  its  fame.  Zachary,  the  following  pope, 
sent  them  the  MS.  rule  of  Benedict,  and  gave  them, 
as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  the  important  and  attractive 
privilege  of  being  under  no  bishop,  and  no  juris- 
diction, but  that  of  the  pope.  • 

The  Benedictine  rule  began  now  to  difiuse  itself 
beyond  Italy.  Boniface,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mis- 
sionary to  Germany,  built  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery in  Fulda,  which  the  Pope  sanctioned,  and 
which  Pepin  exempted  from  all  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, but  the  papal.  ^  Boni&ce  describes  his 
monks  as  men  of  strict  abstinence,  who  used  ne- 
ther flesh,  wine,  npr  strong  drink,  nor  servants, 
but  who  were  contented  wi^  the  produce  of  their 
own  labour.  ^^  He  interested  Carloman  so  much 
in  his  favour,  that  in  his  reign  the  clergy  of  Gaul 
were  urged  to  patronise  it " 

The  OTder  increased,  though  slowly,  till  the 
be^nning  of  the  tenth  century.  Bemo,  preferring 
it  to  other  monastic  rules,  introduced  it  at  Ghigny 
in  910.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Odo,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  who  seconded  his  partiality  to  this 
order;  added  something  to  its  regulations,  and 
endeavoured  to  introduce  it  at  Fleury,   whither 

^  See  Marsham's  n^ovvXioyo,  prefixed  to  Dugdale's  Monai- 
licon,  vol.  k 

*  See  the  letters  of  Boniface  and  Zachary,  Ul»  Mag.  Bib. 
P^  115.  and  of  Pepun  f,  121.  Oir  couairyiaaadosGribesthe 
place  thui :  **  Est  praeterea  locus  sirhraticus  in  eremo  yaatis- 
sinue  Bolitudinis.**    Ibid.  115.  lO  Bonif.  ibid. 

1^  Seethe  tiro  Qouneib  held  ia  742,  in  Bib- Mfog.  P^^  p.  84, 
85. 
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B  o  o  K  the  body  of  Benedict  had  been  transported  from 
Edwin.     Cassin. " 

Fleury  having  been  plundered  by  the  Normans, 
the  monks  who  returned  to  it  were  living  irr^- 
larly  when  Odo  began  his  attempt  They  opposed 
him  at  first  even  with  weapons.  His  eloquence  or 
sagacity  so  changed  their  feelings,  that  before  his 
death,  in  9 1*4,  it  was  so  firmly  established  at  Fleuiy, 
that  this  place  became  the  chief  seminary  from 
which  it  was  diffused  through  the  West. 

Its  success  as  an  instrument  of  discipline ;  the 
sanctified  celebrity  of  its  author ;  the  necessity  of 
some  reformation  among  the  monks  and  clergy, 
and  the  novelty  of  this,  gave  it  a  sudden  and  ex- 
tending popularity.  Fleury  became  famous  for  its 
superior  discipline  and  virtues,  and  its  monks  were 
sent  for  to  other  places,  to  reform  and  to  regulate 
them.  Thus  it  perpetually  happens  in  human  life, 
that  new  plans  become  popular,  and  spread  far 
beyond  their  intrinsic  merit,  because  they  happen 
to  soothe  some  momentary  feeling,  promote  some 
meditated  interest,  or  supply  an  existing  deficiency. 
In  the  present  case,  it  seems,  that  the  Benedictine 
discipline,  however  objectionable  it  may  appear  to 
us,  was  the  best  form  of  monastic  life  which  had 
then  been  conceived ;  and  was  therefore  wisely 
adopted  by  those  who  valued  monastic  institutions. 
Hence  the  spirit  of  improvement  at  the  same  time 
passed  also  into  Flanders,  and  eighteen  monas- 
teries there  were  reformed  by  the  exertions  of 
abbot  Gerard. 

The  monastery  of  Fleury  was  eagerly  encourag- 
ing the  rule,  when  Odo,  an  ecclesiastic  in  England, 

1^  Marsham  ubi  «up.   There  is  a  MS.  of  one  of  Odo's  works. 
Bib.  Reg.  6.  D.  5. 
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was  ofiered  the  see  of  Canterbury.     He  was  the  CHAP, 
son  of  one  of  those  ferocious  Northmen  who  had     jfjim^ 
infested  England  under  Ingwar  and  Ubbo.  *®    -He 
had  been  himself  a  soldier  in  the  firet  part  of  life, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  ^\  and  he  quitted  the  mili- 
tary profession   to   assume  the  ecclesiastic.     He 
attended  Athelstan  in  the  battle  of  Brunanburh  ; 
and,  as  other  bishops  often  combated  at  that  time, 
and  as  it  is  confessed  that  he  knew  immediately  of 
the  king's  sword  breaking  in  the  conflict,  and  sup- 
plied  the  loss,  it  is  probable  that  he  partook  of  the 
fray  ",  though  his  encomiasts  talk  only  of  his  pray- 
ers.    These  circumstances  may  be  worth  noticing, 
as  they  explain  that  stem  severity  of  temper  which 
was  so  unhappily  exerted  against  Edwin  and  El- 
giva.     He  was  raised  through  other  gradations  to 
the  primacy  of  England. 

When  Odo  was  offered  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
he  was  unwilling  to  accept  it,  from  his  enthusiastic 
zeal  for  the  new  system,  until  he  had  become  a 
monk ;  and  he  selected  Fleury  as  the  place  wherein 
he  chose  to  make  his  profession. " 

Odo  came  to  his  metropolitan  dignity  a  decisive 
friend,  and  an  aspiring  patron  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  from  its  superior  piety  and  judicious  disci- 
pline :  but  though  high  in  favour  with  several  sove- 
reigns, he  made  no  effort  to  compel  the  English  to 
adopt  the  reform  of  Fleury.  A  letter  of  his  to  the 
clergy  of  the  country,  exhorting  them  to  discharge 

^'  Malmsb.  200.     Osberne,  2  Ang.  Sax.  p.  78. 

^^  Malmsb.  200.    Matt.  West.  S59. 

^^  Though  councils  and  kings  expressly  forbad  ecclesiastics 
to  mix  in  battle,  (see  pope  Zachary's  letter  to  the  bishops,  16 
Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  p.  110^116.  and  Boniface,  ibid.  p.  106.)  yet  it 
was  very  frequent  at  this  time. 

i<  Chron.  Petrib.  26.    Malmsb.  200. 
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BOOK  their  duty  with  zealous  care,  yet  exists^;  but  it 
2^^    does  not  even  mention  the  Benedictine  system. 

The  man  whose  more  active  mind  roused  Eng- 
land to  establish  the  new  discipline  among  its 
clergy  was  Dukstak,  a  character  formed  by  nature 
to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  varied  theatre  of 
life.  '*  The  following  review  of  his  life  is  made 
with  a  desire  to  be  just  towards  him,  without  aban- 
doning the  right  of  free  judgment  on  his  actions, 
and  of  fair  inference  as  to  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  directed. 

17  See  it  in  Malmsb*  de  Pont.  p.  iiOO.  Ita  first  pbnse  is  an 
unfortunate  attempt  at  eloquent  latinity.  "  Mirabili  cuncti 
potentis  prssulis  polorum  clemenfia  opitulante.  Ego  Odo," 
Ac.  Another  sentence  expresses  something  of  his  temper, 
**  Spintuali  charitatey  etiain  comitaius  rigore."  There  is  another 
letter  of  his  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  ^ol.  ii.  p.  50. 

1^  There  are  several  lives  of  Dunstan  extant*  One  written 
by  Osbeme,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1070-  See  it  in 
Wharton's  AngHa  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  One  also  by  Eadmer, 
p.  21 1.  There  are  two  ancient  <»iesiii  the  Cotton  library.  One, 
Kere,  C.  ?•»  was  written  by  Addardus  Blatodimensis  Monadras, 
in  the  tenth  century,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  ad* 
dressed  to  Elphegus^  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  com- 
posed at  his  request.  But  the  author  says,  **  Scias  autem  in 
opere  iato  hystoriam  vitae  ejus  non  contineri  sed  ex  eadem  vita 
quasi  brevem  sermonis  verstculum,*'  &c.  This  life  is  fiill  of 
miracles  and  panegyric,  with  scarcely  any  biographical  notices* 
Tliemost  curious  and  ancient  life  of  Dunstan  is  in  the  same 
Bbrary,  Cleopatra,  B.  13.  It  was  written  by  a  person  who  was 
hb  contemporary,  or  nearly  so.  For,  speaJring  of  an  inctdeot 
in  hit  monastery,  he  says,  it  happened  when  all  the  monks  were 
absent,  except  Dunstan,  parvoque  scholastico  qui  postea  Fob- 
tifex  effectus  hsec  nobis  intimavit.  It  has  plenty^  of  flioteiy  and 
wonder,  but  it  contains  some  curious  traits  of  biography,  which 
enMt  us  tosketch  his  mind;  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Malms- 
bury,  and'  Osbeme,  have  taken  many  diings  from  it.  It  seems 
tto  be  the  one  mendoned  by  WYiarton,  with  the  xmme  of  Brid- 
ferth ;  and  so  printed  in  the  Acta  SsmctOrum. 
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Hjs  was  bom  in  925.  ^*  His  parents  were  Heor-  CHAP. 
Stan  and  Cynethryth  *•,  who  seem  to  have  lived  jsJiu. 
near  Glastonbury.^*  He  frequently  visited  the  old 
British  church  there.  ^  It  is  said  that  he  had  here 
a  vision  of  his  future  greatness,  and  that  a  venerable 
phantom  pointed  out  the  place  where  he  was  to 
build  a  superb  monastery.^  Ambitious  talents, 
meditating  much  on  the  honours  they  covet,  may 
experience  sometimes  such  illusions  amid  the 
nightly  chimeras  of  the  reposing  though  disturbed 
imagination. 

His  parents  encouraged  him  to  study,  and  his 
penetrating  abilities  enabled  him  to  excel  his  com- 
panions, and  to  run  with  easy  rapidity  through  the 
course  of  his  studies.  ^ 

^  In  the  year  of  Athelstan's  accesuon,  which  tome  place  9%^ 
and  same  925.    Matt.  West.  360. 

^  MSS.  Cleop.  B.  13.  Adelard,  in  Nero,  C.  7.,  is  so  impa- 
tient to  get  at  his  miracles,  that  he  annexes  one  to  Dunstau 
before  he  was  bom. 

3^  Erat  autem  regalis  in  confinio  ejusdem  pnefali  viri  msufai 
antiquo  vicinorum  voci^ulo  Glastonia  nuncupata.  MSS.  Cleop. 
Bw  13.  This  life  of  Dunstan  had  been  read  by  Mahoosbury,  for 
be  quotes  this  passage  from  it ;  and  si^  he  saw  die  bodk  ait 
St.  Augustin's  in  Canterbury,  and  at  another  place.  De  AmL 
Glaat.  p.  29$.  The  MS.  m  the  Cotton  Libiary,  is  probably  dw 
identical  book  which  our  Malmsbury  saw;  for  Joscefin  has 
wnttm  upon  it,  that  in  August,  11^65^  he  found  it  amoag  other 
<^d  MSS.  at  the  Augustine  monastery  at  Canterbuiy.  Usher 
has  added  a  note  making  the  same  inference. 

^  The  auth0r's  phrase  is,  that  the  fint  Neophytea  found  dicre 
an  old  church  not  built  with  human  hands.  I  translate  his  wevdi 
to  mean,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  found  one  there  rea«lf  builty 
and  of  course  by  the  Britons. 

«  MSS.  Cleop. 

^  Adelard  cidls  him,  indole  acerrimus^  Nero,  C.  7.  The 
MS.  Cleop.  B.  19.  says,  eofletaneos  quosque  prvceltomt  el  sa«* 
rum  tempore  studiomm  facilt  cursu  transiliret. 
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A  FEVER  interrupted  his  advancement,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  a  temporary  frenzy  ensued,  accom- 
panied with  that  debility  which  in  this  disease 
sometimes  announces  the  departure  of  life,  and 
sometimes  a  crisis  which  is  to  end  in  convalescence. 
In  this  state  a  sudden  access  of  delirium  came  on. 
He  leapt  from  his  bed,  eluded  his  nurse,  and  seiz- 
ing  a  stick  which  was  near  him,  he  ran  over  the 
neighbouring  plains  and  mountains,  fancying  that 
wild  dogs  were  pursuing  him.  His  wanderings  led 
him  towards  night  near  the  church.  Workmen, 
during  the  day,  had  been  mending  the  roof.  Dun- 
stan  ran  wildly  up  their  scaffold,  roamed  over  the 
top,  and  with  that  casual  felicity  which  frenzy 
sometimes  experiences,  got  unconsciously  to 
the  bottom  of  the  church,  where  a  heavy  sleep 
concluded  his  delirious  excursion.^  He  waked 
with  returned  intellect,  and  was  surprised  at  his 
new  situation.  As  the  church  doors  had  not  been 
opened,  both  he  and  the  attendants  of  the  place 
wondered  how  he  got  there.  * 

25  This  is  the  statement  in  the  MS.  Cleop.  B.  13.,  which  I 
think  to  be  peculiarly  valuable,  because  it  shows  us  the  simple 
and  natural  truth  of  an  incident  which  the  future  biographers 
of  Dunstan  have  converted  into  an  elaborate  and  ridiculous 
miracle.  It  gives  a  good  specimen  how  monastic  fimcy,  by  its 
peculiar  machinery,  has  transformed  natural  incidents  into 
celestial  achievements.  When  reflection  sobers  the  mind  of 
Achilles,  it  is  Pallas  who  descends  to  whisper  in  his  ear ;  when 
Dunstan  runs  over  a  church  in  a  delirium,  angels  are  called 
down  to  protect  him  from  the  devil,  to  burst  the  roof,  and  to 
place  him  safely  on  the  pavement. 

^  This  ancient  life  gives  to  this  event  none  of  those  append^ 
ages  of  angels  and  devils,  which  credulity  afterwards  added. 
After  mentioning  his  sleep,  it  merely  says,  '<  Exsurgens  autem 
post  momenti  spatium  ammirari  admodum  una  cum  custodibiu 
caeperat,quopactQ,quove  ingenio  uitroieratj^cemensetiamquod 
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His  parents  obtained  for  him   an  introduction  chap. 
into  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  Glastonbury.     ^:.^^ 
He  continued  his  studious  applications,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  statement,  that  hi* 
conduct  at  this  time  was  moral  and  religious.  *^ 

Some  Irish  ecclesiastics  had  settled  at  Glaston- 
bury, and  were  teaching  the  liberal  studies  to  the 
children  of  the  nobility.  Dunstan  attached  himself 
to  their  instructions,  and  (Jiligently  explored  their 
books.  ^ 

The  first  part  of  his  life  was  a  laborious  cultiva^ 
tion  of  mind,  and  he  seems  to  have  attained  all  the 
knowledge  to  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  gain 
access.  He  mastered  such  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  as  were  then  taught ;  he  excelled  in  music  v 
he  accomplished  himself  in  writing,  painting,  and 
engraving;  he  acquired  also  the  manual  skill  of 
working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  even  copper  and 
iron.®    These  arts  had  not  at  that  day  reached  any 

templi  ostium  clausum  muiHtumque  extiterat.*"  MS.  Cleop« 
Ite  next  phrase,  that  Dunstan  acknowledged  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  his  preservation,  merely  expresses  his  pious  feelings- 
It  does  not  invest  it  with  the  miraculous  colouring  of  later 
writers.  The  wonderful  was,  however,  soon  added,  for  we  find 
it  in  Adelard;  and  yet  even  his  statement  reveals  the  truth,  and 
shows  that  the  falsehood  was  the  creature  of  ignorance.  '<  Ubi 
mane  inventus  cum  consuleratur  qualiter  ille  incolurais  adve- 
niret,  qui  sero  pene  contiguus  morti  exterius  erat  relictus,  hoc 
se  ignorare,  reipondit  ct  rumorem  miraculi  grata  ignorgntia 
auxUr    Adelard,  MSS.  Nero,  C.7. 

»  MSS.  Cleop.  B.  13. 

28  Osbeme  Vita  Dunstani,  p.  92*    MS.  Cleop.  B.  13. 

^  Osbeme,  93, 94-  His  attainments  are  thus  enumerated  in 
the  MS.  Cleop.  B.  13.:    "  Hie  itaque  inter  sacra  litterarum 

studia artem  scribendi  nee  ne  citharizandi  pariterque  pin- 

gendi  peritiam  diligenter  excoluit^  atque  ut  ita  dicam,  omnium 
rerum  utensilium  vigil  inspector  fulsit."     Tliis  MS.  mentions  a 

VOL.  n.  R 
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BOOK  pre-eminent  merit,  but  it  was  uncommon  that  a 
gjjj^  man  should  practise  himself  in  all.  To  have  ex- 
'-.■■y  ■»'^  celled  his  contemporaries  in  mental  pursuits,  in  the 
fine  arts,  though  then  imperfectly  practised,  and 
in  mechanical  labours,  is  evidence  of  an  activity  of 
intellect,  and  an  ardour  for  improvement,  which 
proclaim  him  to  have  been  a  superior  personage, 
whose  talents  might  have  blessed  the  world. 

When  his  age  admitted,  he  commenced  his 
career  of  public  life  as  a  courtier.  Some  relation 
introduced  him  into  the  royal  palace,  and  his 
musical  talents  interested  and  often  recreated  the 
king.  ^ 

No  circumstance  can  more  impressively  attest 
the  superiority  of  Dunstan's  attainments  than  his 
having  been  accused,  while  at  court,  of  demoniacal 
arts.**  Such  charges  give  demonstration  of  the 
'f  talents  and  knowledge  of  the  person  so  accused. 
In  the  very  same  century  another  man  of  eminence 

particular  instance  of  his  painting  and  embroidery :  **  Quandin 
stolam  diversis  formularum  scematibus  perpingeret  quam  postea 
posset  auro  gemmisque  variando  pompare."  It  also  mentions, 
that  he  took  with  him  ex  more  cytharam  suam  quam,  lingiu 
patema,  hearpam  vocamus. 

^  Adelard  says,  <<  De  Glestonia  egressus  Archo  Dorober- 
nensi  Adelmo  patruo  scilicet  suo  se  junxit  et  cohabitare  ccpit 

—  in  palatio  cum  pnesentavit  et  regi   Atheistano magno 

afiectu  commendavit."  Nero,  C.  7.  Osbeme  implies  the  same, 
p.94'.  But  I  think*  the  king  should  be  Edmund.  Tlie  MS.  Cleop. 
B.  1 S.  mentions  his  living  in  Edmund's  palace,  where  plans  were 
formed  against  him. 

*^  Asserentes  ilium  malis  artibus  imbutum,  nee  quicqusm 
divino  auxilio  sed  plaeraque  dsmonum  pnestigio  operani 
Osb.  95.  The  MS.  Cleop.  B.  IS.  thus  expresses  it :  '*  Dicenttt, 
eum  ex  libris  salutaribus  et  viris  peritis  non  saluti  animc  pn)- 
futura  sed  avitae  gentilitatis  vanissima  didicisse  carmina  et 
histriarum  colere  incantationes." 
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suffered  under  a  similar  imputation,  because  he  had  chap. 
made  a  sphere,  invented  clocks,  and  attempted  a]  ^^^/ 
telescope,^  The  charge  of  magic  was  of  all  others 
the  most  destructive,  because  the  most  difficult  to 
repel.  Every  exertion  of  superior  intellect  in  de- 
fence was  misconstrued  to  be  preternatural,  and 
confirmed  the  imputation. 

His  enemies  were  successful.  The  king  was 
influenced  against  him,  and  Dunstan  was  driven 
from  court";  —  from  that  Eden  of  his  hopes, 
where,  like  another  Wolsey,  he  was  planning  to  be 
naturalised. 

His  courtly  rivals  were  not  content  with  his 
disgrace :  they  insulted  as  well  as  supplanted 
him  ;  they  pursued  and  threw  him  into  a  miry 
marsh.  He  extricated  himself  on  their  retreat, 
and  reached  a  friend's  house  about  a  mile 
distant. " 

Thus  far  Dunstan  appears  neither  unamiable 
nor  uninteresting.  Youthful  ambition  is  the  parent 
of  much  excellence  ;  while  subordinate  to  reason 
and  duty  it  i»  an  honourable  energy  in  the  spring- 
time of  life,  when  the  buds  of  expectation  are  in- 
cessantly shooting.  Dunstan's  pursuit  of  distinc- 
tion, though  perhaps  questionable  as  to  its  prudence, 
was  no  immoral  impulse.  His  means  were  the 
most    honourable    he    could    employ  —  the   cul- 

^^  This  was  Gerbert,  who  became  archbishop  of  RheimSf  and 
of  Ravenna ;  and  in  999  was  made  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Sylvester  II.  <*  He  had  learned  the  mathematics  in  Spain:  his 
knowledge  made  him  pass  for  a  magician,  and  gave  rise  ta  the 
fable  of  his  being  promoted  to  the  papal  chair  by  a  contract 
which  he  made  with  the  devil.'*  Dupin,  lOcen.  p.  44*.;  and 
^e  Matt.  West.  348.,  and  Malrosb.  65. 

»  MS.  Cleop.  B.  IS.  "  MS.  Cleop, 
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BOOK  tivation  of  his  mind,  the  increase  of  his  knowledge, 
g^^,    and  the  fair  exertion  of  his  beneficial  acquisitions. 

To  be  checked  in  the  first  madness  of  our 
juvenile  ambition,  may  often  introduce  the  in- 
valuable treasures  of  moderate  wishes,  moral 
prudence,  and  becoming  humility.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  efiects  of  Dunstan's  di^race 
were  at  first  any  other.  He  was  repelled  from 
the  paths  of  political  greatness,  and  he  submitted 
tp  the  necessity ;  he  turned  his  eye  from  the  proud 
but  tempestuous  mountains  of  life  to  its  lowly  but 
pleasant  vales,  where  happiness  loves  to  abide,  the 
companion  of  the  industrious,  the  contented,  and 
the  good.  After  he  left  the  court,  he  formed  an 
attachment  to  a  maiden  whom  he  wished  to  marry.* 

It  is  with  regret  we  read  that  such  honour- 
able impressions  were  deemed  to  be  diabolical 
suggestions  by  the  relations  and  biographers  of 
Dunstan.  The  bishop  ^If  heag,  his  relation, 
opposed  them.  Attached  by  his  own  taste  and 
habits  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  he  conjured 
him  to  become  a  monk,  a  character  then  much 
venerated,  and,  notwithstanding  its  superstitions, 
allied  to  many  virtues. 

DuNSTAN  was  at  first  insensible  to  his  oraton. 
He  replied  to  ^If  heag's  reasoning,  that  the  man 
who  lived  from  choice  regularly  in  the  world,  was 

»  It  is  the  MS.  Cleop.  which  informs  us  of  this  curious 
circumstance.  It  says,  the  devil  primum  enim  mub'erum  illi 
injecit  amorem,  quo  per  familiares  earum  amplexus  mundanis 
oblectamentis  frueretur.  Interea  propinquus  ipsius  MS- 
heagus,  cognomine  Calvus,  praesulque  fidelis,  petitionibus 
multis  et  spiritualibus  monitis  eum  rogavit  ut  fieret  mona- 
chus.  Quod  ille  instinctu  praefati  fraudatoris  renuntians, 
maluit  sponsare  jwoenculam,  cujus  cotidie  blanditiis  foveretur, 
quam  more  monachorum  bidentinis  indui  panniculis. 

11 
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of  greater  excellence  than  he  who,  having  entered  c  H  a  1^. 
a  monastery,  could  not  avoid  doing  what  his  order  bJJ^, 
enjoined.  The  man  in  the  world  displays  moral 
freedom  and  voluntary  rectitude ;  the  monk  Was  a 
creature  of  compulsion  and  necessity.  ^If  heag 
opposed  the  discriminating  remark,  by  arguing  on 
the  future  punishment,  on  the  importance  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire  of  passion,  and  of  avoiding  its 
incitements  by  withdrawing  from  the  world." 
Dunstan  still  resisted;  his  relation  continued  to 
importune  him. 

These  unfortunate  entreaties  disturbed  the  mind 
of  Dunstan.     He  became  agitated  by  a  tumult  of 
contending  passions.      With   the  monastic  habit 
were  connected  all  the  internal  enjojonents  of  piety 
to  those  who  valued  them,  and  to  those  who  were  less 
devout  it  gave  a  release  from  the  dread  of  futurity, 
the  reputation  and  the  means  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
and  an  impressive  empire  over  the  minds  of  men. 
But  it  exacted  arenundationof  the  charms  of  mutual 
ajOfection,  of  the  delights  of  a  growing  family,  and  of 
those  numerous  gratifications  with  which  social  life 
in  every  age  abounds.     His  health  was  unequal  to 
the  conflict :  a  dangerous  disease  attacked  him  ^ 
before  he  could  decide,  and  his  life  was  despaired 
of.     He  lay  without  a  prospect  of  recovery,  and 
so  senseless,  that  the  pulse  of  life  seemed  to  have 
ceased  :  at  last  it  slowly  returned,  and  life  renewed 
in  gradual  convalescence.     But  he  rose  from  the 
bed  of  sickness  with   an  altered  mind.     He  re- 
nounced the  flattering  world,  assumed  the  monastic 
habit,  and  condemned  himself  to  celibacy.  ^ 

**  Osbeme,  95- 

^  MS.  Cleop.    And  see  Osberne's  statement)  p.  9&, 
^  MS.  Cleop.  B.  13.    Osberne,  96.     Mr.  Lingard  talks  of 
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But  to  give  new  directicms  to  bur  feelings^  by 
the  violence  of  terror,  is  to  produce  changes  of 
thought  and  action,  neither  salutary  to  our 
moiul  principles,  nor  calculable  in  their  conse- 
quences. Dunstan,  while  ardent  with  passions 
not  dishonourable  in  youth,  was  driven  forcibly 
from  civil  honours,  and  was  afterwards  excluded 
from  social  life.  In  obedience  to  duty,  fear,  im- 
portunity, and  some  new  impressions,  but  in 
direct  contradiction  to  his  own  earlier  wishes 
and  prospects,  he  became  a  monk.  Does  the 
incessant  experience  of  human  nature  teach  us 
to  expect  that  an  amiable,  benevolent,  or  virtuous 
character,  would  result  from  these  compulsions? 
Checked  in  oUr  dearest,  and  not  immoral  pro- 
pensities, are  we  never  soured  by  the  disappointp 
ment,  never  irritated  by  the  injustice  ?  Driven 
by  violence  into  the  schemes  of  others,  will  not 
individuals  of  strong  feelings  become,  artificial 
characters  ?  harshly  coerced  themselves,  will  thej 
not  be  indurated  towards  others?  Is  not  sdfish- 
ness»  with  all  its  power  of  mischief,  most  likely  to 
become  afterw&rds  the  ruling  principle?  It  is, 
indeed,  truei  that  exalted  virtue  will  rise  superior 
to  every  temptation  to  nusanthropy  and  vice. 
Many'  are  the  glorious  minds  who  have  withstood 
the  fiery  trial ;  and  whoever  loves  virtue  as  he 
ought,  will  pursue  it,  unaflTected  by  the  foUfes  of 


ihe  <'  anile  'credulity*  of  Osberne.  His  epithets  are  just;  but 
how  can  he  apply  them  fairly  to  Osbeme,  and  not  extend 
Ihem  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  legends  of  his  church  which 
crowd  the  hundred  volumes  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the 
Bollandists?  Is  Osbeme  more  anile  than  ^most  all  the 
writers  of  the  Catholic  Hagiography  ? 
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man»  or  the  accidents  of  life.     Many,-  however,  chap. 
fall  the  victims  of  their  vicissitudes ;  and  the  re-    EMn. 
mainder  of  Dunstan's  life  wilJ  best  show  how  far  he 
was  of  the  number. 

The  predominant  features  in  Dunstan's  charac- 
ter, in  addition  to  strong  religious  impressions, 
were  energy  and  ambition.  The  path  of  life  to 
which  he  was  forced  did  not  extinguish  these  ten^ 
dencies,  though  it  may  have  added  peculiarity  and 
severity.  His  superior  mind  and  all  its  acquisi- 
tions still  remained  :  but  it  was  necessary  that  all 
its  peculiarities  should  thereafter  be  displayed  in 
the  language,  garb,  and  manners  of  a  monk. 
The  aspiring  soldier  seeks  distiQction  in  the  field 
of  battle  by  excelling  in  courage :  the  ambitious 
reduse  pursues  the  phantom  in  his  lonely  cell,  by 
extraordinary  penances,  and  a  superior  superstition. 
Dunstan  had  now  only  this  way  to  fame;  and 
from  his  future  actions  we  infer  tiiat  he  pursued  it 
with  an  earnestness  which  every  year  became  more 
separated  from  moral  principle,  and  which  at 
last  poisoned  his  mind  and  injured  his  contemporap 
ries,  but  gratified  his  passion. 

Hjs  made  with  his  own  hands  a  subterraneous 
cave  or  cell,  so  unlike  any  thing  of  the  sort^ 
that  his  biographer,  who  had  seen  it,  knew  not 
what  to  call  it.  ^.  It  was  more  like  a  grave  than  a 
human  habitation.  Cells  were  commonly  dug  in 
an  eminence,  or  raised  from  the  earth :  this  was 
the  earth  itself  excavated.  It  was  five  feet  long 
and  two  and  a  half  wide.     Its  height  was  the 

^  Non  enim  invenio  qua  id  appellatione  quam  prozime 
Tocem ;  cum  non  tarn  humani  habitaculi  quam  formam  gent 
sepulchriy  propriis  laboribus  fabricavit.    Osberne,  96. 
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BOOK  Stature  of  a  man  standing  in  the  excavation.     Its 
g^„     only  wall  was  its  door,  which  covered  the  whole, 
'  -y^  and  in  this  was  a  small  aperture  to  admit  light 
and  air.  ^ 

Do  not  such  singularities  as  these  revead  either 
an  inflamed  imagination  in  the  sincere,  or  a  crafly 
ambition  in  the  hypocritical  ?  Genuine  piety  is 
modest,  private,  and  unaffected.  Piety,  when 
assumed  as  a  mask  to  cover  or  to  assist  inordinate 
ambition,  or  connected  with  a  disordered  fency, 
labours  to  be  ostentatious,  absurd,  extravagant, 
and  frantically  superstitious.  If  Dunstan's  mind 
had  been  of  weak  texture,  the  selection  of  such 

.  a  cell  might  be  referred  to  its  imperfections  ;  but 
in  a  man  of  his  talents,  it  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  deliberate  choice  of  his  policy. 

One  of  the  legendary  tales  which  has  been  used 
to  exalt  his  fame,  shows,  if  it  ever  happened,  the 
arts  by  which  he  gained  it.  Dunstan  carried  to 
his  sepulchral  cell  a  fragment  of  his  former  dispo- 
sition. He  exercised  himself  in  working  on  metals. 
One  night  all  the  neighbourhood  was  alarmed  by 
the  most  terrific  bowlings,  which  seemed  to  issue 
from  his  abode.     In  the  morning  they  flocked  to 

,  him  to  enquire  the  cause ;  he  told  them  that  the 
devil  had  intruded  his  head  into  his  window  to 

^  Osbeme,  96.  This  author's  additional  exclamation  is 
worth  translating,  for  its  singularity :  "  Wretch  and  sinner 
as  I  am ;  I  confess  that  I  have  seen  this  holy  place  of  his 
residence.  I  have  seen  the  works  of  his  hands.  I  hare 
touched  them  with  sinful  hands,  have  brought  them  to  my 
63res,  watered  them  with  my  tears,  and  adored  them  with 
bended  knees.  I  remembered  how  often  he  has  heard  my 
petitions  in  my  perils,  and  therefore  I  did  not  refrain  my 
tears ;  nor  if  I  could  have  avoided  it,  would  I  have  left  the 
j)lace."    Ibid, 
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tempt  him  while  he  was  heating  his  work ;  that  he  C  H  A  P. 
had  seized  him  by  the  nose  with  his  red  hot  tongs,  E^^in. 
and  that  the  noise  was  Satan's  roaring  at  the  pain.  *^ 
The  simple  people  are  stated  to  have  venerated 
the  recluse  for  this  amazing  exploit.  They  forgot 
to  recollect  that  he  might  himself  have  made  the 
clamour,  to  extort  their  morning  wonder  at  his 
fabricated  tale. 

All  ages  and  ranks  united  to  spread  his  fame,^ 
and  a  substantial  benefit  soon  accrued.  A  noble 
lady,  Ethelfleda,  of  royal  descent,  who  was  passing 
a  quiet  life  of  widowhood,  was  attracted  into  his 
vicinity,  was  charmed  by  his  conversation,  and  re- 
ligiously loved  him.  She  introduced  him  to  the 
king,  who  visited  her ;  and  what  gave  him  imme- 
diately an  importance  of  the  most  interesting 
nature,  she  left  him  at  her  death,  which  happened 
soon  afterwards,  the  heir  of  all  her  wealth.^  It  is 
stated  that  he  distributed  his  acquisitions  among 
the  poor. 

Dunstan's  reputation  and  connection  made  him 
known  to  Edmund,  who  invited  him  to  court** 
He  eagerly  obeyed.  The  prospects  of  his  youth 
began  to  shine  again;  but  he  beheld  them  with 
very  different  feelings.  The  world,  and  all  its 
pleasures,  would  then  have  been  his  harvest ;  but 
now  the  peculiar  path  of  monastic  life  was  that 
which  he  had  to  tread. 

At  court,  though  he  had  many  friends,  he  had 
also  many  enemies.  He  surmounted,  however,  all 
opposition ;  for  the  chancellor  Turketul  supported 
him**,  and  the  first  step  of  his  future  aggrandise- 

♦^  Osberne.  96,  97-  «  Ibid.  97. 

^  MS.  Cleop.  B.  13.     Osberne,  97. 

^  Ibid.  Ibid.  99.  ^  Ingulf,  38. 
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B  0  o  K  ment  was  kid  by  the  acquisition  of  the  mimastery 
Edwin,  of  Glastonbury,  to  which  he  was  appointed  abbot 
by  the  king.  ^ 

The  Benedictine  order  being  now,  from  its  real 
merits,  so  popular  in  Europe,  Dunstan  introduced 
it  into  his  monastery^,  and  made  himself  its  most 
active  patron. 

The  new  abbot  gainfed  so  rapidly  upon  the  prgup 
dices  of  his  age,  that  his  youth  was  no  impediment 
to  his  aggrandisement  If  the  year  of  his  birth  is 
truly  stated  ^%  he  could  be  only  twenty-two  at  the 
accession  of  Edred,  and  thirty-one  at  his  demise ; 
yet  before  Edred's  coronation,  he  was  made  abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  and  he  was  afterwards  chosen  by 
Edred  for  his  confidential  friend  and  counsellor. 
To  him,  this  king  sent  all  his  choicest  treasures, 
and  those  amassed  by  the  preceding  sovereigns,  to 
be  kept  in  his  monastery  under  his  inspection.  ^ 

From  the  next  incident  the  policy  of  Dunstan 
seems  to  have  been  foreseeing  and  refined.  The 
see  of  Winchester  was  offered  to  him  by  the  king ; 
but  he  refused  it,  on  the  pretence  of  unfitness. 
The  king  entreated  his  mother  to  invite  him  to 
dinner,  and  to  add  her  persuasions ;  but  Dunstan 
declared  he  could  not  leave  the  king,  and  would 

^  MS.  Cleop.  This  says,  that  the  king  took  him  to  Glas- 
tonburjy  et  apprehensa  ejus  dextra  causa  placationis  sea  etiam 
dignitatis  osculatus  est  ilium.    And  see  Adelard,  Nero»  C*  7* 

^  MS.  Cleop.  MS.  Nero ;  and  Osberae.  Ingulf  says,  that 
Dunstan  went  to  Fleury»  to  be  initiated,  p.  29.  Dunstan's  ex- 
positio  of  the  rule  of  Benedict,  with  his  portrait,  is  in  the 
British  Museum.    MSS.  Bib.  Reg.  la  A.  13. 

^  That  he  was  bom  in  the  year  of  Athelstan's  accession, 
b  declared  by  Sax.  Chron.  111.;  Flor.  S48.;  Hoveden,  488- 
Osb.  90.  . 

^  MS.  Cleop.  B.  13. 
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not,  in  his  days,  even  accept  the  metropolitan 
honour.  ^ 

He  went  home.  In  the  morning  he  told  the 
king  he  had  seen  a  vision,  in  which  Saint  Peter 
stnick  him,  and  said,  "  This  is  your  punishment 
for  your  refusal,  and  a  token  to  you  not  to  decline 
hereafter  the  primacy  of  England."  The  king 
saw  not  the  art  of  his  friend,  but  interpreting  the 
vision  to  his  wishes,  declared  that  it  foretold  he 
was  to  be  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  *^ 

From  an  impartial  consideration  of  all  these 
circumstances,  will  it  be  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  Dunstan  to  infer,  that,  as  by  his  refusal  of  the 
dignity  of  Winchester,  by  the  communication  of 
this  vision,  and  from  its  result,  he  acquired  the 
credit  of  humility,  of  a  divine  communication,  and 
a  royal  prediction  of  the  highest  grandeur  to  which 
he  could  attain,  he  had  these  objects  in  previous 
contemplation  ?  If  not,  the  coincidence  and  com- 
plexion of  the  incidents  are  unlike  the  usual  course 
of  accidental  things.  It  need  only  be  added,  that 
Odo,  who  then  governed  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
was  very  old. 

Edred,  who  had  been  ailing  all  his  reign^  felt 
an  alarming  crisis  to  be  approaching,  and  desired 
his  treasures  to  be  collected,  that  he  might  dispose 
of  them  before  he  died,  Dunstan  went  to  bring 
those  entrusted  to  him.  Edred  expired  before  he 
returned}  and  the  monk  was  either . creduloua or 
bold  enough  to  assert,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
weak  etiough  to  believe,  that  on  the  road  an  ethe- 
real voice  had,  in  thunder,  announced  to  him  the 
royal  demise.  *^ 

«>  MS-  Cleop.  B.  18.;  Adelard;  Nero,  C.7. 
Ai  Osberne,  103.    Adelard. 
*2  MS.  Cleop, ;  Adelard ;  Nero, 
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The  immature  age  of  Edwin  was  tempting  to  a 
man  of  ambitious  politics.     A  minor's  reign  is  a 
favourable  opportunity,  which  has  never  been  ne- 
^^^*      glected  by  those  who  covet  power.     The  royal 
temper  once  subdued  into  obedience  to  any  one, 
the  government  of  England  would  be  in  that  per- 
son's hands.     We  cannot  penetrate  into  the  mo- 
tives of  Dunstan's  heart;  but  if  the  ordinary  spirit 
of  the  aspiring  statesman  prevailed  in  his  breast 
above  the  purer  objects  of  the  saint,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  projects  of  this  sort  had  impressed 
his  imagination,  or  why  should  he  have  attempted 
to   coerce  the  king,  so  early  as  the  day  of  his 
•    coronation ! 

On  this  day,  Edwin,  after  the  ceremony,  quitted 
the  festive  table  at  which  the  chief  nobles  and 
clergy  were  regaling ",  and  retired  to  his  apart- 
ments. Odo,  who  saw  that  the  company  were  dis- 
pleased, ordered  some  persons  to  go  and  bring 
back  the  king  to  partake  of  their  conviviality. " 
The  persons  addressed  excused  themselves ;  but  at 
last  they  chose  two  who  were  known  to  be  the 
most  intrepid — Dunstan,  and  his  relation  Cynesius, 

^3  The  earliest  account  of  this  incident  is  first  entitled  to 
notice;  it  is  in  the  life  of  Dunstan,  Cleop.  B.  13.  "  Post  re- 
sale sacrae  institutionis  unguentum  repente  prosiluit  lascivus 
linquens  Ueta  convivia"  Malmsbury  wishes  to  intimate  that 
affairs  of  business  were  debating  when  the  king  retired,  p.  55- 
But  the  other  authorities  agree  in  stating,  that  they  were  at 
table.  Matt.  West,  says,  laeta  relinquit  convivia,  p.  359.  Os- 
beme  has  jam  pransus;  and  Wallingford  declares  that  they 
were  at  their  cups,  quibus  Angli  nimis  sunt  assueti,  p.  542L 

^  Et  cum  Tidisset  summus  pontificum  Odo  regis  petulan- 
tiam  maxime  in  consecrationis  suae  die  omni  per  gyruin  cod- 
sidenti  senatui  displicere,  ait  coepiscopis  suis  et  csteris 
principibus.  "  Eant  qusso  quilibet  ex  vobis  ad  reducenduD 
regem  quo  sit,  ut  conducet  in  hoc  regali  convivio  suorum  m- 
tellitum  jocundus  concessor.*'    MSS.  Cleop. 
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a  bishop — who  were  to  bring  back  the  king, 
either  willingly  or  otherwise,  to  his  deserted  seat  ^ 
DuNSTAN  and  his  friend,  careless  of'  the  con- 
sequences, penetrated  to  the  king's  private  apart- 
ments. He  found  him  in  company  with  Ethelgiva, 
or  Elgiva,  his  wife ;  but  who  being  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  is  ranked,  by  the  mo- 
nastic writers,  as  his  mistress.^  The  mother  of 
the  lady  was  also  present*^     That  in   a  visit  to 

^  Ad  extremum  vero  eligerunt  ex  omnibus  duos  quos  an- 
imo  constantissimos  noverant,  Dunstanum  scilicet  Abbatem  et 
Cynesium  episcoputn  ejus  consanguineuni,  ut  omnium  jussui 
obtemperantes,  regem  volentera  vel  nolentem  reducerent  ad 
relictam  aedem.  MSS.  Cleop.  On  contrasting  this  account 
with  the  chroniclers,' some  variations  of  the  circumstances  oc- 
curs, which  is  a  very  common  accident  to  a  popular  story,  nar- 
rated in  a  distant  age.  It  seems  safest  to  prefer  the  earliest 
account,    when  it  carries  the  marks  of  internal  probability. 

*«  Mabnsbury,  55.;  Hist.  Rames,  390.;   and  Wallingford, 
543.;  speak  of  her  as  married  to  Edwin,  but  as  his  relation. 
A  charter  in  the  Hist.  Abbend.  MSS.  Claud,  c.  ix.  states  the 
same  fact.  "  Testes  autem  fuerunt  hujus  commutationis  iElfgiva 
regU  uxor  et  iEthelgifa  mater  ejus,  p.  112.     Had  this  charter 
been  even  forged,  the  monks  would  have  taken  care  that  the 
names  appended  were  correct.   The  author  of  the  MSS.  Cleop. 
obviously  intimates  the  marriage,  though  he  affixes  a  doubt 
whether  the  wife  was  the  mother  or  the  daughter.     His  words 
are,  **  quo  sese  vel  etiam  natam  suam  sub  conjugali  titulo  illi 
innectendo  sociaret."  MS.    The  sentence  on  the  divorce  of 
Edwin  in  the  MS.  Chronicle,  quoted  in  note  63.,  implies  also 
the  fact  of  the  marriage.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficiently 
clear,  that  when  the  monkish  annalists  call  the  lady  his  mistress, 
they  do  not  mean  to  deny  her  actual,  but  her  legitimate  mar- 
riage.    Deeming  the  marriage  unlawful  from  their  relationship, 
they  considered  her  only  as  his  mistress. 

*7  MSS.  Cleop.  B.  13.;  Matt.  West.  369.;  and  Osberne, 
105.,  state  this  important  fact.  Their  indecent  additions  of 
Edwin's  behaviour  to  both  mother  and  daughter  in  each  other  s 
presence  are  incredible,  and,  if  true,  could  not  at  all  contribute 
to  the  justification  of  Dunstan's  and  Odo's  conduct.     Nor  can 
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B  O  O  K  the  beloved  of  his  heart,  the  king  should  have  laun 
Edwin,    ^ide  the  pomp  of  majesty,  or  have  caressed  her, 

^■-^— ^  are  circumstances  so  natural,  that  we  cannot  but 
^**'  wonder  at  the  temper  which  has  so  emphatically 
described,  that  the  royal  crown  was  on  the  ground**, 
or  that  the  king  was  toying  with  her  when  Dun- 
stan  entered*  He  exhorted  the  king  not  to  disdain 
to  be  present  among  his  nobles  at  the  festivities  of 
the  day,** 

Whether  Edwin  disliked  the  drunkenness  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  festival,  or  whether  he  preferred  the 
society  of  his  Elgiva,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
retirement  was  indecorous  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  age.  That  Dunstan^  as  the  ambassador  of 
the  nobles,  should  solicit  the  king's  return,  was 
not  improper,  though  it  seems  rather  a  forward 
and  disrespectful  action  to  have  forced  himself  into 
his  private  apaitments.  But  with  the  delivery  of 
their  message,  his  commission  must  have  termin- 
ated ;  and,  on  the  king's  refusal,  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  retired*  As  an  ecclesiastic,  he  should  not 
have  compelled  him  to  a  scene  of  inebriety ;  as  a 
subject,  it  was  treasonable  to  offer  violence  to  his 
prince. 

But  Dunstan  chose  to  forget  both  Edwin's 
rights  as  a  man,  and  his  dignity  as  a  sovereign* 

I  believe,  with  Mr.  Lingard,  that  '*  moderate  readers  will  feel 
inclined  to  applaud  the  promptitude  with  which  he  taught  his 
pupil  to  respect  the  laws  of  decorum,**  by  invading  his  sove- 
reign's privacy  and  insulting  Elgiva. 

w  By  this  contemporary  author  of  the  MS.  Cleop.  the  crown 
is  thus  described :  Quae  miro  metallo  auri  vel  argenti  gemmarum 
que  vario  nitore  conserta  splendebat. 

^^  Et  ne  spemas  optimatum  tuorum  Itetis  interesse  convivus, 
MSS.  Cleop. 
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As  if  he  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  breaking  c  H  A  P. 
the  royal  spirit  of  independence,  by  a  violent  in-    ^^^ 
suit,  he  poured  out  his  invectives  against  the  ladies ;  ^— ^»^ 
and  because  the  king  would  not  leave  his  seat,  he      ^*** 
puUed  him  from  it ;  he  forced  the  diadem  on  his 
head,    and  indecently  dragged  him  to  the  riotous 
hall.*®     To  the  most  private  individual  this  inso- 
lence   would  have  been   unauthorized.      To  his 
sovereign,  just  consecrated,  it  was  unpardonable. 
Elgiva  reproached  the  monk  for  intruding  so  dar- 
ingly on  the  king's  retirement  •*;  and  Dunstan, 
after  the  festival,  thought  proper  to  return  to  his 
abbey. 

Dunstan  had  acted  impetuously,  but  not  with 
judgment.  The  king  was  not  a  sickly  Edred.  He 
displayed  a  spirit  of  independence  and  generous 
feeling,  on  which  Dunstan  had  not  calculated. 
Wounded  in  every  sentiment  of  becoming  pride 
and  kingly  honour,  Edwin  was  alive  only  to  his 
resentment.  He  deprived  Dunstan  of  his  honours 
and  wealth,  and  condemned  him  to  banishment. 
Dunstan  fled  before  the  increasing  stonn ;  and 
so  severe  was  the  royal  indignation,  that  the  monk 
was  scarcely  three  miles  from  the  shore,  on  his 
voyage  to  Flanders,  when  messengers  reached  it, 

^  At  Dunstanus  primum  increpitans  mulierum  ineptias» 
manu  sua  dum  nollet*  exsurgere,  extraxit  eum  de  maechali 
genearum  occubitu,  impositoque  diademate,  duxit  eum  lecuin 
licet  yi  a  mulieribus  raptum  ad  regale  consortium.  MS.  Cleop. ; 
Malmsburj,  55.;  Osbeme,  105.;  Wallmgford,  542.;  and  Matt. 
West.  S70. ;  state  the  violence  strongly. 

<^  MSS.  Cleop.  This  author,  and  Adelard,  Nero,  C.  7.» 
politely  attach  to  the  lady's  name  such  epithets,  as  impudens 
virago,  Jesebel,  &c.  Osbeme  uses  the  delicate  phrase  of» 
nefimdae  meretricis,  and  sagaciously  informs  us,  that  the  devil 
was  her  tutor,  "  Mulieris  animum  instigat  Diabolus,"  p.  105. 
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BOOR  who,  it  was  said,  would  have  deprived  iiim  of  sight, 
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Edwin.  ^  ^®  ^^  ^^^^  found  in  the  country.' 
"^  ■■'^  It  was  unfortunate  for  Edwin,  that  he  suffered 
^^^*  his  angry  passions  to  be  his  counsellors.  When 
Dunstan  presumed  to  dictate  insultingly  to  his 
sovereign,  he  was  not  the  mere  abbot  of  a  distant 
monastery;  he  was  not  an  insulated  individual, 
whom  the  arm  of  justice  could  safely  reach  ;  he 
was  enshrined  in  the  prejudices  of  the  people ;  he 
had  the  friendship  of  Turketul,  the  venerable  chan- 
cellor, whose  fame  had  become  more  sacred  by  his 
retreat  to  Croyland ;  and  he  was  supported  by 
Odo,  the  primate  of  England.  It  was  also  prob- 
able, that  most  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  who  had 
feasted  on  the  coronation,  conceived  themselves 
bound  to  protect  him,  as  his  punishment  arose 
from  executing,  however  offensively,  their  com- 
mission. 

The  detail  of  the  conspiracy  against  Edwin  is 
not  stated,  but  some  of  the  operations  of  Odo, 
whose  fierce  temper  made  him  among  the  most 
prominent  in  avenging  his  friend,  have  been 
noticed.  He  divorced  the  king  from  his  wife,  on 
the  plea  of  their  kinship.®  So  powerful  was  his 
party,  that  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  palace  to  seize 
the  queen :  she  was  taken  violently  from  it ;  her 

«2  MS.  Cleop.  Edwin  drove  the  Benedictine  monks,  intro- 
duced by  Dunstan,  from  the  two  monasteries  of  Glastonbur)' 
and  Abbingdon.  The  loose  language  of  Osbeme  implies,  that 
many  monasteries  were  put  down ;  but  Wharton,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  John  of  Tinmou^  and  Wolstan,  judiciously  reduces  the 
many  to  these  two. 

^  The  MS.  Saxon  Chronicle,  Tib.  B.  4.,  has  a  paragraph  on 
Edwin's  divorce,  which  is  not  in  the  printed  one :  ''  95S, 
on  thyjTuni  geape  Oba  apcebifcop  totpaembe  €abpi  cyninj  -} 
M\%yYe  F^P  chseni  the  hi  paepon  co  jefj'bbe," 
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face  was  branded  with  red-hot  iron,  and  she  was 
banished  to  Ireland.^  What  duty  of  an  archbishop 
could  dictate  this  conduct  ?  It  is  not  denied  by 
the  old  chroniclers,  that  Odo  was  active  in  those  ***' 
measures ;  why  else  is  the  passage  added  imme- 
diately after  the  murder,  stating  his  being  the  in- 
flexible enemy  of  all  vice  ?  Elgiva  found  no  charms 
in  her  exile,  and,  nature  healing  her  wounds,  she 
returned  to  Gloucester  in  all  her  beauty.*  She 
was  pursued  and  seized,  and  the  nerves  and  muscles 
of  her  legs  were  divided,  that  she  might  wander 
from  the  vengeance  of  her  enemies  no  more !  * 
But  extreme  cruelty  cannot  long  retain  its  victim. 
Her  sufierings  at  last  terminated.  Death  released 
her  from  her  murderers,  whom  no  beauty  could 
interest,  no  sympathy  assuage. 

To  reflect  that  men  have  connected  piety  with 
these  horrors ;  and  that  their  authors  or  abettors 
perpetrated  them  under  His  sacred  name,  whose 
creation  displays  goodness  ever  flowing,  and  whose 
religion  enjoins  philanthropy  the  most  benign,  is 
to  feel  human  nature  in  all  its  depravity  and  mad- 
ness. They  may  have  been  imitated.  Marats  add 
Robespierres  may  have  even  exceeded  them  in 
atrocity ;  but  the  agents  of  cruelty,  under  what- 

^  Misiis  militibus,  a  curia  regis  in  qua  mansitabat,  violenter 
adduxtt  et  earn  in  facie  deturpatam  ac  candenti  ferro  denotatam 
perpetua  in  Hibemiam  exilii  relegatione  detrusit.  Osbeme,  84. 

^  Quae  tamen  cum  nonnullum  temporis  intervaUum,  jam 
obdttcta  in  cicatricem  corporis  forma,  sed  adhuc  hiante  im« 
pudice  mentis  deformitate,  relicta  Hibemia>  Angliam  rediit 
et  Glooestram  caacad  cordis  obscuritate  imbuta  penrenit. 
Oiberne,  84. 

*  Ubi  ab  hondnibuB  semf  Dei  c<NQprehen88,  et  ne  mere- 
trido  more  ulterius  vaga  discurr^ret,  subnervata,  post  dies 
aliquot  mala  morte  i^rssenti  vitn  8);iblata  est.    Osbeme,  84. 
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BOOK  ever  garb,  whatever  system^  or  whatever  pretexts, 
are  the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  will  never  be 
remembered,  unless  to  be  abhorred. 
955.  rp^g  remainder  of  Edwin's  reign  is  not  distinctly 

narrated.  But  the  main  results  are  clear.  The 
Mercians  and  Northumbrians  rebelled  against  him, 
drove  him  beyond  the  Thames,  and  appointed 
Edgar,  his  brother,  a  boy  but  thirteen  years  of  age, 
to  govern  them  in  his  stead. '"  Dunstan  was  iInm^ 
diately  afterwards  recalled  with  honour. 

It  is  probable  that  the  popularity  of  the  Bene- 
dictine reformation,  of  which  Dunstan  had  made 
himself  both  the  champion  and  the  martyr,  was 
the  great  engine  by  which  Edwin  was  oppressed. 
At  length  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  bin 
and  Edgar :  the  Thames  was  made  the  bounding 
line.  Edwin  retained  only  the  southern  provinces  oi 
England,  and  but  for  a  short  interval.  Three  yean 
after  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  his  death  occurred. 
One  author  even  states,  that  he  was  killed  in  Glov- 
cestershire.  ^  If  from  the  want  of  fuller  eWdence 
we  hesitate  at  beUeving  this,  we  must,  at  least, 
admit  the  affecting  account,  that  his  spirit  was  so 
wounded  by  his  persecutions,  that,  unable  to  en- 

^  I  derive  the  knowledge  of  this  new  and  probable  fact 
from  the  express  assertion  of  an  old  MS.  Chronicle  in  1^^ 
Cotton  Library,  the  author  of  which  was  no  friend  to  the  king- 
Yet  he  saysi  Rex  West-Saxonum  Edwinus,  in  pago  Gloucet- 
trensi  interfectus  fuit.  Nero,  A.  6.  p.  9.  I  never  met  with 
any  other  authority  which  so  explicitly  affirmed  the  fact.  But 
yet  the  expresdons  of  the  MS.  Cleop.  B.  IS.  rather  cooDt^ 
nance  it.  This  says,  <<  Interea  germanus  ejusdem  Eadgariqoi 
justa  Dei  sui  judicia  devtando  dereliquit  novissimum  flfttma 
misera  marte  exspiravit."  Osbeme  comes  near  this :  '^  Edwyo 
ini|iiam-  rege  regno  pro  suis  driiAiiiibus  eliminaioei  miterM  mrtf 
damnato/'  p.  84.  The  Hist..  Rfltties.  hnplies  a  violent  death: 
/*  Fatal!  sorte  sublato,"  p;  393. 
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dure  unmerited  odium,   deprivation  of  power,  a  c  H  A  P. 
brother's  rebellion,  and  the  murder  of  his  beloved    j^y^^. 
wife,  he  sunk  pining  into  death,  before  he  had  '^— v— ^ 
reached  the  full  age  of  manhood.^  ^^^' 

The  monks,  with  indefinite  phrase,  declaim 
against  Edwin  as  an  unworthy  voluptuary.  But 
they  have  judged  him,  not  impartially  as  between 
man  and  man,  but  with  a  professional  antipathy.^^ 
from  his  oppoSlio^^  Dunstan.  We  know  too 
little  of  his  actions  Co  decide  with  certainty  on  his 
real  character  ;  but  it  is  just  to  him  to  remark,  that 
some  annalists  of  high  authority,  and  apparently 
less  prejudiced,  state  that  he  was  an  amiable  prince, 
whose  conduct  gave  the  promise  of  an  honourable 
reign."' 

His  youth  was  the  source  of  his  calamities ;  a 
king  of  sixteen  was  incompetent  to  wage  a  war  of 
policy  and  popularity  with  the  hoary  advocates  of 
a  new  system,  whose  fanaticism  envenomed  their 
hostility;  whose  affiliation  and  credit  multiplied 
their  power.  The  opinions  of  a  calumniated  and 
untried  youth,  had  no  weight  with  the  nation,  in 
opposition  to  all  that  they  revered  and  obeyed. 

^  Pro  dplore  tanti  infortunii  usque  ad  mortem  infirmatus. 
Ingulf.  41.  Qua  percussus  injuria  vivendi  finem  fecit. 
Malmsb.  55. 

«  The  simple  epithet  of  the  ancient  Ethelwerd  is  peculiarly 
forcible :  "  Tenuit  namque  quadrennio  per  regnum  amandus^ 
p.  84-9.  Huntingdon  had  also  spirit  enough  to  declare  that 
Edwin,  "  Non  tUaudabiliter  regni  infulam  tenuit,"  p.  S56.  He 
adds,  Uiat  as,  "  in  principio  regnum  ejus  decentissime  florerct, 
prospera  et  Istabunda^  exordia  mors  immatura  perrupit."  Ibid. 
To  the  same  purport,  and  with  an  imitation  of  phrase,  Oxen- 
edes  says,  "  Cum  in  pnncipio  regni  sui  omnia  prospera  et 
latabunda  florerent  exordia."    MSS.  Cotton  Lib.  Nero,  D.  2. 

p.  215 Edwin,  from  his  extreme  beauty,  obtained  the  name 

n«yxaX«',  or  All  Fair.     Ethelw.  849. 

s  3 
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BOOK  Had  he  complied  a  while  with  the  imperious  neces- 
E^.    sity,  and  waited  till,  by  manly  prudence,  he  had 

^■■^— ^  acquired  character,  convinced  the  people  of  his 
**^'  good  qualities,  enforced  habits  of  req>ect,  and 
created  friends  capable  of  defending  him,  his  am- 
bitious dictators  would  have  been  bafBed  and 
humiliated. 
^^  His  catastrophe  was  a  misfortune  both  to  Eng- 
land and  Europe.  It  mad^tkft^mity  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power  an  ob^^Hof  terror.'  It  ex- 
hibited a  precedent  of  a  king  insulted,  injured, 
persecuted,  and  dethroned  by  the  agency  or  efifects 
of  sacerdotal  enmity ;  and  as  his  successor  obeyed 
the  dictates  or  favoured  the  plans  of  (tl^  monastic 
leaders,  it  must  have  given  a  consequence  to  their 
future  influence,  which  occasionally  subjected  even 
courts  to  their  control. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  Reign  of  Edgar. 


T^DGAR,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  succeeded  to  CHAP. 

all  the  A||||^d,Sai(on  dominion.     He  has  beefi^  ^^^ 
much  extolled,  but-4iif  was  rather  the  king  of  a  ^^•v- 
prosperous  nation  in  a  fortunate  aera,  than  a  great      ^^*' 
prince  himself.     His  actions  display  a  character 
ambiguous  and   mixed«       His  policy   sometimes 
breathes  a  liberal  and  enlarged  spirit     At  other 
periods  he  was  mean,  arrogant,  and  vicious ;  and 
the-   hyperboles    of   praise,    by   which    monastic 
gratitude  has  emblazoned  him,  are  as   question- 
able  as   to  their   truth,    as  they  are  repugnant 
to   common   sense    and    good    taste.  ^      On  the 
whole,  if  we  recollect  what  he  inherited,  we  must 
say  that  it  was  the  fortuitous  chronology  of  his 
existence,  rather  than  his  own  bravery  and  wisdom, 
which  has  adorned  his  name  with  a  celebrity,  that 
UiTthe  pages  of  fanaticism  even  obscures,  by  its 
^xcess,    those  illustrious  characters  from   whose 
exertions  his  empire  had  arisen.  ^ 

'  For  instance.  £o  namque  regnante  sol  videbatur  esse 
Krenior,  maris  unda  pacatior,  terra  foecundior,  et  totius  regni 
facies  abundantior,  decore  venustior.  Ethelr,  Abb.  Riev. 
359. 

^  Malmsbury  is  not  content  witb  saying  once,  that  nullus 
enim  unquam  regum  Anglorum  potuit  certare  laudibus  Edgari, 
3  Gale,  319. ;  but  in  another  place  he  deliberately  affirms,  that 
nullum  nee  ejus  nee  superioris  eetatis  regem  in  Anglia  recto  et 
squilibri  judicio  Edgaro  comparandum.  De  Gest.  Reg.  60. 
Was  not  Alfred,  in  just  and  equal  judgment,  to  be  com- 
pared with  Edgar  ? 

5  a 
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BOOK  Obtruded  unjustly  upon  a  brother's  throne  by 
vindictive  partisans,  his  reign  became  their  reign 
rather  than  his  own  :  and  the  great  object  of  the 
policy  of  the  new  government  was  to  convert  the 
clergy  into  monks,  and  to  fill  the  nation  with  Be- 
nedictine institutions!  The  patrons  of  the  measure 
may  have  intended  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
►country,  and  it  may  have  Ta\x^  JX  superior  descrip- 
tion of  e2clesiastics  hi  the  muion;  but  their  no^eans 
were  violent,  and  their  conduct  unjust  to  the  paro- 
chial clergy. 

DuNSTAN  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
afterwards  of  I-rondon. '  His  acquisition  of  metro- 
politan  honours  was  at  first  checked.  Odo  had 
died  before  Edwin  ^ ;  and  this  indignant  king  ap- 
pointed another  bishop  to  succeed  him.  But  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  liad  established  a 
custom,  that  all  metropolitans  should  visit  Rome 
to  receive  there  the  paljium,  the  little  ornament  on 
^  their  shoulders,  which  gave  and  announced  their 
dignity.  In  crossing  the  Alps,  the  archbishop  no- 
minated by  Edwin  perished  amid  the  snow.  ^  An- 
other was  appointed  in  his  stead.  But  Edgar  now 
reigned,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  new  digni- 
tary was  a  man  of  mild,  modest,  humble,  and 
benign  temper.®  Tlie  expected  consequence  oc- 
ciu-red :  Byrhtelm  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his 
promotion,  and  to  retire  to  his  former  see.  Dun- 
stan   was   appointed  the  primate   of  the   Anglo- 

^  MS.  Cleop.  B.  13.  Osb.  108.  He  seems  to  have  held 
both  sees  at  the  same  time. 

^  Odo  died  958.    Matt.  West.  369.     Flor.  355. 

*  MSS.  Cleop.  B.  13.     So  Matt.  West.  369.    Flor.  355. 

^  MSS.  Cleop.  So  Matt.  West.  371. ;  who  seems  oaen  to 
copy  this  author. 
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Saxons  ^  and,  in  960,  he  hastened  to  Rome. «  He 
received  the  completing  lionour  from  the  hands 
of  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  John  the 
Twelfth."  ^' 

The  coadjutors  of  Dun8tan,in  effecting  his  eccle- 
siastical  reformation,  were  Oswald  and  Ethelwold.  . 
Oswald,  a  Dane  by  birth,  and  a  kinsman  of  Odo, 
who  had  educated  him,  had  received  the  habit  at 
Fleury.  *'  Dunstan  represented  him  to  the  king 
as  a  meek  and  humble  monk,  well  worthy  of  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester. "  The  king,  though  he 
had  allowed  meekness  and  humility  to  degrade  a 
metropolitan,  pliantly  admitted  them  to  be  the 
proper  virtues  of  a  bishop,  and  gave  to  Oswald 
the  honour  requested.  Oswald  was,  however,  not 
more  attached  to  the  gentle  virtues  than  Dunstan, 
or  at  least  did  not  allow  them  to  interrupt  the  pro-^ 
secution  of  his  patron's  plans. 

Three  years  afterwards,  Dunstan  raised  to  the 
see  of  Winchester  Ethelwold,  abbot  of  Abingdon, 
who  had  been  bred  up  by  himself  ^^ :  Ethelwold, 
who  adopted  the  feelings  of  Dunstan  and  enforced 
his  plans,  was  decided  and  impetuous  in  prosecuting 
the  monastic  reformation  of  the  clergy.  He  may 
have  conscientiously  believed  this  to  have  been  his 
duty ;    but  it  was  carried  into  effect  with  a  tyran- 

7  Matt.  West.  369.  Flor.  355.  Such  was  his  cupidity  of 
power,  that  he  held  also  the  see  of  Rochester.    Osb.  110. 

8  Matt.  West.  370.     Flor.  356. 

•  That  John  XII.  ruled  at  this  period,  see  Dupin,  tenth  cen- 
tury, p.  10. 

»«  Hist.  Rames.  391.  "  Ror.  Wig.  356. 

^2  Flor.  357.  So  Adelard  says,  "  Beato  igitur  Athelwoldo 
a  se  educato."  MS.  Nero,  C.  7.  p.  75.  Edgar  made  Dunstan, 
Oswald,  and  Ethelwold  his  counsellors  and  friends.  See  Ed- 
gar's charter,  Dugdale,  liO. 
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BOOK  nical  severity  :  and  if  a  renovation  of  ecclesiastical 
pX^     piety  was  its  object,  its  success  in  this  point  was  of 

ym^^J^^  small  duration ;  for  within  a  century  after  this 
**^'  Benedictine  reformation,  the  manners  of  the  clergy 
are  represented  as  unfavourably  as  at  its  com- 
mencement. The  more  pleasing  part  of  Ethd- 
wold's  character  was  his  attention  to  the  literary 
education  of  the  youth  at  Winchester.  '^  These 
three  the  king  made  his  counsellors  and  friends. 

The  schemes  of  Dunstan  to  perpetuate  his 
power  and  popularity  cannot  at  this  distant  period 
be  detailed,  but  the  nature  of  them  may  be  con- 
jectured by  one  faculty  which  he  claimed,  and 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  his  own 
authority.  The  best  part  of  Dunstan's  character 
was  his  taste  for  knowledge  and  the  civilising  arts. 
The  questionable  features  are  those  of  his  politics, 
and  real  or  pretended  enthusiasm.  The  Catholic 
hierarchy  may  accredit  his  supernatural  gifts,  but 
our  sober  reason  cannot  read  but  with  surprise, 
that  he  claimed  the  power  of  conversing  with  the 
spiritual  world.  "  I  can  relate  one  thing  from 
himself,*'  says  his  biographer,  "  that  though  he 
lived  confined  by  a  veil  of  flesh,  yet  whether  awake 
or  asleep,  he  was  always  abiding  with  the  powers 
above."  ^*   Hence  he  learned  many  heavenly  songs, 

1^  Wolstan  says  of  him,  '<  It  was  always  delightful  to  him  to 
teach  children  and  youth,  and  to  construe  Latin  books  to  them 
in  English,  and  explain  to  them  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
Latin  versification,  and  to  exhort  them  to  better  things  by  his 
pleasant  conversations.  Hence  many  of  his  disciples  became 
priests,  abbots,  bishops,  and  even  archbishops."  Wolst.  VlU 
Ethelwold. 

**  Unum  autem  ex  ipso  me  posse  referre  profiteor^quod  quam- 
vjs  hie  cameo  septus  velamine  deguisset,  in  imis  mentc  tamen, 
sive  vigilaret  sive  somno  detentus  quiescerat,  semper  manebat 
in  superis.     MS.  Cleop.  B.  13.  p.  81. 
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A  particular  instance  is  added  of  a  vision,  which  C 
announces  such  extraordinary  pretensions  in  Dun- 
Stan,  that  if  it  had  not  come  from  his  friend  and 
contemporary,  we  might  disbelieve  the  possibility 
that  such  presumption  could  have  eitlier  occurred 
or  been  countenanced. 

In  this  vision,  he  declared  he  saw  his  own  mo-  » 
ther  married  to  the  venerated  Saviour  of  the 
Christian  world,  with  every  nuptial  pomp."  Amid 
the  singing,  a  heavenly  youth  asked  Dunstan,  why 
he  iid  not  join  in  the  rejoicings  of  so  great  a  mar- 
riage for  his  mother ;  and,  on  his  mentioning  his 
ignorance,  taught  him  a  song.  *^ 

Dunstan  promulgated  this  by  summoning  a 
monk  to  attend  him  on  his  pretended  waking, 
who,  from  his  dictation,  committed  the  song  to 
writing.  All  the  monks,  subject  to  him,  were 
commanded  in  the  morning  to  learn  and  to  sing  it; 
while  Dunstan  shouted  his  protestations  of  the 
truth  of  the  vision.  '^ 

To  the  credulous,  the  assertion  of  Dunstan  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  this  impious  stoiy.  The 
more  investigating  were  silenced  by  attempts  to 
allegorise  it  The  mother  so  married,  was  Dun- 
stan's  church  in  its  new  reformation.  ^®  Thus, 
whether  it  was  believed  literally,  or  interpreted 
allegorically,  Dunstan  derived  from  it  the  benefit 
he  wished.  It  would  seem  that  many  thought 
him  mad ;  but  as   his  madness  was  systematical, 

>*  MS.Clcop.;  and  see  Osberne,  114.;  and  Eadmer  Vit. 
Dungt.  217.  *^  MSS.  Cleop. 

^'  Sed  condnuo  jussit  earn  litterarum  in  memoria  priusque 
oblivioni  daretur  conscribere  et  conscriptam  cuidam  monacho 
tarn  recentem  discere,  &c.  &c,  MS6.  Cleop. 

»«  MSS.  Cleop. 
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BOOK  persevering,  and  popular,   it  was  more  generally 
gjg^     believed  to  be  prophetic  intuition.  *• 

v«»v/       The  first  object  of  Dunstan  was  to  expel  the 
^^'      relaxed  ecclesiastics  from  the  monasteries,  to  dif- 
fuse every  where  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  to  give 
them  the  predominance  in  the  estimation  of  the 
nation. 

But  Edgar  did  not  leave  his  Benedictine  friends 
to  attack  the  existing  clergy  by  their  own  influence 
and  means  of  aggression.  He  degraded  majesty 
so  far  as  to  become  himself  the  persecuting  tool  of 
Dunstan.  He  himself  assumed  the  sword  against 
a  portion  of  his  subjects  **,  who  were  respectable 
from  their  profession,  and  who  could  have  no 
protection,  but  in  the  popular  favour,  or  in  his 
justice. 
969.  At  a  public  synod,  convened  to  propagate  the 

Benedictine  revolution,  ^dgar  delivered  a  speech^ 
for  the  party  he  espoused.  In  consequence  of 
which,  the  clergy  experienced  a  general  persecu- 
tion, and  the  monks  were  every  where  diffused 
with  honour.  ^  Edgar  took  such  pride  in  his  Be- 
nedictine scheme,  that,  in  964,  he  boasted  of  hav- 
ing made  forty-seven  monasteries,  and  declared  his 
intentions  to  increase  them  to  fifty.  ^ 

w  MSS.  Cleop. 

20  Xn  Ills  charter  to  the  monastery  at  Hyde,  in  the  year  966, 
he  says,  "  Yitiorum  cuneos  canonicorum  e  diversis  nostri  regi- 
minis  Caenobiis  Christi  vicarius  eliminavi."  Spehnan  Condi. 
438.  In  the  16th  article  the  monks  are  engaged  to  defend  him 
from  devils,  and  in  the  seventeenth  he  contracts  to  defend 
them  from  men.     lb.  440.  »»  See  it  in  Ethelred,  p.  36a 

«  See  Spelman's  Concilia,  479.;  Ingulf,  45. ;  Osbeme,  111.; 
Eadmer,  219. ;  Hoveden,  425. ;  Matt.  West.  872.  374.;  and 
Hist.  Rames.  393,  394. 400. 

23  See  Dugdale,  Monast.  i,  p.  140. 
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Edgar  talks  proudly,  in  one  of  his  charters,  that  chap. 
he  had  subdued  all  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  with    g^ 
their  ferocious  kings,  as  far  as  Norway,  and  the  ^-^  v^ 
greatest  part  of  Ireland,  with  its  most  noble  city,      ^^^' 
Dublin.  ^    No  wars,  however,  have  been  particu- 
larised to  have  been  waged  by  him  but  his  eccle- 
siastical ones,  except  an  invasion  of  Wales.  * 

To  complete  the  subjugation  of  Northumbria,  he 
convoked  the  barons,  and  divided  the  province  into 
two  counties.  The  Tees  was  the  river  of  separa- 
tion. The  districts  beyond  its  southern  bank  to  the 
Humber  were  intrusted  to  Oslach.  From  the 
northern  bank  to  Merefbrth,  in  the  maritime  part 
of  Deira,  the  earl  Eadulf  governed.  * 

It  is  stated,  that  with  a  great  fleet  Edgar  sailed      975. 
to  Chester  on  the  Dee,  and  that  eight  kings.  Ken- 
neth  king  of  Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  Mac- 
chus  of  Anglesey  and  the  Isles  ^,  three  kings  of 

^  Mihi  autem  concessit  propitia  divinitas  cum  Anglorum 
imperio  omnia  regna  insularum  oceani  cum  suis  ferocissimis 
regibus  usque  Norregiam,  maximamque  partem  Hiberniie  cum 
sua  nobilissima  civitate  Dublinia  Anglorum  regno  subjugare. 
1  Dugdale,  140. 

^  Caradoc  mentions  this  in  965,  and  says,  it  produced  the 
Welsh  tribute  of  300  wolves,  p.  56. 

^  Wallingford,  544. 

^  Matt.  West.  S75.  so  entitles  him,  **  Macone  rege  Monse 
et  plurimarum  insularum."  Malmsbury  calls  him  Archipirata, 
p.  56.  In  971,  he  witnessed  one  of  Edgar's  charters,  wiUi  that 
epithet  added  to  his  signature.  Spelman,  486.  Who  this 
Macchus  was  we  learn  from  the  Welsh  Chronicle,  often  already 
quoted.  This  says,  969,  "  y  diffeithwyt  Penn  Mon  y  gan  y  PA- 
ganyeit  a  Mact*  vab  Harald."  *  The  promontory  of  Anglesey 
was  ravaged  by  the  Pagans  under  Mactus  the  son  of  Harold.' 
In  970,  he  made  it  tributary.  MS.  Cleop.  B.  5.  On  referring 
to  Adam  Bremensis,  p.  25.  we  find  two  lines  which  express  that 
Harald  Blaatand,  king  of  Denmark,  sent  his  son  Hiring  to 
England,  who  having  conquered  the  island,  was  betrayed  in 
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Wales,  and  two  others^,  repaired  thitlier  at  his 
command,  to  do  him  homage.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  confession  of  his  power;  his  puerile  vanity 
demanded  a  more  painful  sacrifice ;  he  ascended  a 
large  vessel  with  his  nobles  and  officers ;  and  he 
stationed  himself  at  the  helm,  while  the  eight  kings, 
who  had  come  to  do  him  honour,  were  compelled 
to  take  the  seats  of  the  watermen,  and  to  row  him 
down  the  Dee.  ^  Such  actions  are  not  the  evi- 
dences of  true  greatness,  and  never  confer  a  lasting 
dignity. 

Edgar  was  as  tyrannical  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
other  passions :  he  had  sent  one  of  his  earls,  named 
Athel  wold,  on  a  visit  to  Ordgar,  earl  of  Devonshire, 
to  examine  if  the  beauty  of  his  daughter,  Elfrida, 
was  as  great  as  fame  reported.  Athelwold  saw  her, 
and  falsified  his  trust  He  reported  her  unfavour- 
ably to  the  king,  then  courted  her  for  himself,  and 
married  her. 

Northumbria.  So  tlie  Icelandic  fragment  in  Langbeck,  ii. 
p.  148.  I  have  already,  in  p.  230.  stated  from  Snorre,  the 
death  of  Eric,  son  of  Harald  Harfragre,  whom  Langbeck  wishes 
to  make  this  Hiring  or  Hringr,  son  of  the  Danish  king.  I  think 
Snorre  is  correct,  and  that  Mactus,  the  son  of  Harald,  was  the 
son  of  Harald  Blaatand  the  Dane;  not  of  Harfragre  the  Nor- 
wegian. In  946,  there  was  another  Maccus,  son  of  Eric.  See 
before,  p.  230.  The  Danish  Maccus  did  homage  to  Edgar. 
Wallingford  spells  his  name  Oriccus,  p.  5^5.,  which  comes 
nearer  to  Hiring  or  Hringr. 

^  Matt.  West,  styles  these,  Jacobo  rege  Galwallia;  et  Juki! 
Westmariae,  p.  375. 

^  Malrasb.  56.  Mailros,  150.  Hoveden,  426.  Sim.  Dun.  159. 
AL  Bev.  112.  Flor.  359.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  display 
Edgar's  vanity  than  the  pompous*  and  boastful  titles  which  he 
assumes  in  his  charters.  They  sometimes  run  to  the  length  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  lines.  How  different  from  Alfred's  Ego 
eccidentalium  Saxonum  Rex ! 
10 
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Courtiers  are  busy  to  supplant,  and  Edgar  soon  chap. 
heard  the  truth.     He  dissembled  his  anger,  and     jjjv 
announced  to  Athelwold  his  intention  to  see  the  v— v«l/ 
lady.     Alarmed  at  his  danger,  the  nobleman  en-      ^^^' 
treated  his  wife  to  deform  herself;  but  Elfrida  was^ 
weary  of  domestic  privacy,  and,  on  the  day  of  the 
royal  visit,  she  added  every  charm  of  art  to  give 
brilliancy  to  her  beauty.     She  excited  Edgar's  pas- 
sions.    He  caused  Athelwold  to  be  assassinated  in 
a  wood,  and  then  married  Elfrida.  ^ 

At  another  time  he  had  the  brutality  to  violate  a 
lady  of  noble  birth,  who  used  a  nun's  veil  as  an 
expected,  but  an  unavailing  protection.  ** 

A  THIRD  incident  of  his  contempt  for  the  welfare 
of  others,  when  his  own  gratification  was  in  ques- 
tion, has  been  recorded.  Visiting  at  Andover,  he 
commanded  a  nobleman  to  bring  him  his  daughter, 
whose  person  had  been  praised  to  him,  but  the 
mother  of  the  young  lady  sent  her  attendant  to  per- 
sonate her  daughter.  ^  For  these  actions  Dunstan 
imposed  only  trifling  penances  on  Edgar. " 

Yet  amid  these  defects,  some  traits  of  an  en- 
larged and  liberal  policy  appear,  which  reflect 
credit  on  Edgar  or  his  ministers.     The  most  im- 

^  Malmsb.  59.  Bromton  gives  the  incident  more  in  detail* 
865,866. 

31  Malmsb.  60.  This  was  in  his  first  wife's  time.  Eadmer  Vit. 
Dunst.  219. 

33  Malmsb.  60.  This  author's  expressions,  nam  cseteris  in- 
^unias  —  magis  resperserunt  cantilenas,  p.  56*9  imply,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poets  made  Edgar's  dissolute  conduct  the  subject 
of  ^eir  poetry. 

33  As  occasional  fasting,  and  not  to  wear  his  crown  for  seven 
years.  Malmsb.  60.  Osb.  111.  One  part  of  the  penance  was 
artfully  chosen  to  promote  the  monk's  purposes.  The  king  was 
to  lavish  his  treasures  upon  a  nunnery,  to  expel  the  clergy  with 
new  vigour,  and  to  introduce  monks.    Osb. 
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BOOK  portant  of  these  was  his  patronage  of  foreigners 
£^     and  trade.     People  from  Saxony,  Flanders,  and 

^^yi^»^  Denmark,  frequently  came  to  him";  whom  he 
®''''  received  so  well  as  to  excite  a  censure  from  one 
monkish  chronicler,  that  he  loved  them  too  much", 
and  from  another,  that  they  injured  his  people  by 
the  vices  they  imported.*  He  showed  his  care  of 
trade  by  his  exemplary  punishment  of  the  pe<^leof 
Thanet,  who  had  seized  and  plundered  some  mer- 
chants coming  from  York.  ^  His  commuting  the 
tribute  from  Wales  into  three  hundred  wolves' 
heads  ^,  in  order  to  extirpate  these  animals  from 
the  country,  was  a  scheme  of  sound  wisdom  and 
generous  policy.  His  reformation  of  his  coin  was 
also  intelligent  It  had  become  so  diminished  in 
weight,  by  the  fraud  of  clipping,  that  the  actual  value 

^  Malmsb.  56.  The  Welsh  Chronicle,  MS.  Cleop.  B.  5.saj6: 
**  Canys  canneat  agavas  gwjr  Denmarc  ar  drigaw  yn  yr  ysys 
honn  tra  vynnynt  y  gan  Edgar  vrenhin  Lloegyr."  —  Because  to 
the  men  of  Denmark  leave  was  granted  by  Edgar  kmg  of 
England,  on  their  request,  to  dwell  in  this  island* 

^  ExtriUieos  hue  adductos  plus  sequo  diligens.    Hunt.  356. 

M  Malmsbury  says :  **  A  Saxonibus  animorum  incoDditam 
ferocitatem,  a  Flandritis  corporum  enervem  mollitiem,  a  Dams 
potadonem  discerent.  Homines  ante  hsec  in  talibus  integri  et 
naturali  simplicitate  sua  defensare,  aliena  non  mirari,"  p.  56. 
The  Welsh  Chronicle  adds  to  the  last  passage  quoted,  another, 
which  states,  that  the  Daneli  became  so  numerous,  that  they 
were  in  every  city  and  town  in  England ;  that  they  gave  them* 
selves  up  to  such  drinking  and  idolatry,  that  they  could  not  be 
governed ;  and  that  this  occasioned  natls  to  be  pat  in  their 
caps,  to  mark  the  quantity  they  were  to  drink.  MS.  Cleop. 
B.  5.  Malmsbury  says  of  Dunstan,  that  he  caused  silver  or  gold 
nails  to  foe  put  into  the  drinking  vessels,  to  prevent  drunkenness 
and  quarrels,  p.  36* 

«7  Matt.  West.  S74. 

^  Malmsbury  says,  the  tribute  ceased  on  the  fourth  year,  for 
want  of  wolves^  p.  59. 
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was  very  inferior  to  the  nominal ;  he  therefore  had  CHAP, 
new  coins  made  all  over  England.  * 

He  is  said  to  have  stationed  three  fleets  of  1300 
ships  each  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  coasts  of  the  ^'^^' 
island,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  ^  This, 
however,  looks  more  like  idle  parade  than  public 
utility;  for  England  was  threatened  with  no  foreign 
hostility  in  his  reign,  and  one-third  of  the  number 
would  have  guarded  the  coast.  There  was  more 
true  glory  obtained  by  his  practice,  every  spring 
and  winter,  of  riding  through  his  provinces,  to 
examine  the  conduct  of  the  powerful,  to  protect  the 
weak,  and  to  punish  every  violation  of  law.  ^'  This 
attention  to  the  wants  and  relief  of  his  people  merits 
our  applause ;  and  whether  Dunstan's  solicitude  for 
popularity^,  or  the  king's  noble  feelings  occasioned 
the  custom,  it  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  without 
high  praise.  His  vigUant  police  freed  the  kingdom 
from  robbers.^ 

Edgar  was  generous  to  his  friends.^   To  Kenneth 

^  Matt.  We8t«  375.  Dunstan  may  have  influenced  him  in 
this  law ;  for  it  is  stated  in  his  life,  that  finding  three  coiners  of 
false  money  not  prniished  on  the  appointed  day,  because  it  was 
Whitsunday,  he  ordered  the  day  not  to  be  regarded ;  **  for," 
said  he,  "  coiners  are  thieves,  and  I  know  of  no  thieves  more 
harmful.  They  disturb  the  country,  and  injure  both  rich  and 
poor."     Eadmer,  p.  216. 

^  Mailros,  150.  Matt.  West,  makes  4800  ships,  by  adding  a 
Northern  fleet  Perhaps  either  number  is  an  exaggeration. 
Malmsbury  says,  that  every  Easter  they  sailed  round  the  island, 
p.  59. 

41  Malmsb.  59.    Mailros,  150.    Matt.  West.  375. 

^  After  Dunstan  had  become  a  metropolitan,  he  hastened  to 
travel  through  every  city  in  the  kingdom,  to  preach  to  it ;  and 
such  was  his  acuteness  and  eloquence,  says  his  biographer,  that 
'   nothing  could  be  wiser,  or  more  pleasant.    Osbeme,  110. 

43  Mahnsb.  59. 
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BOOK  of  Scotland,  who  visited  him,  he  not  only  gave  the 
g^     county  of  Louth,  but  one  hundred  ounces  of  pure 
^—v— ^  gold,  many  silken  ornaments,  and  rings,  with  pre- 
^^*'      cious  stones.  ^ 

The  person  of  Edgar  was  small  and  thin  ;  and 
Kenneth  one  day  remarked,  that  it  was  wonderful 
that  so  many  provinces  should  obey  a  roan  so  in- 
significant. These  words  were  carried  to  the  king. 
He  led  Kenneth  apart  into  a  wood,  and  bad  him 
take  one  of  two  swords  which  he  produced.  **  Our 
arms  shall  decide  which  ought  to  obey  the  other ; 
for  it  will  be  base  to  have  asserted  that  at  a  feast, 
which  you  cannot  support  with  your  sword." 
Kenneth  confused,  recollected  his  hasty  remark, 
and  apologised  for  it  as  a  joke.  ^  There  is  such 
an  energy  and  a  magnanimity  in  this  incident, 
that  if*  Edgar  had  attained  his  power  at  a  later 
age,  or  had  possessed  better  counsellors,  he  might 
have  displayed  a  nobler  character. 

Edgar  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
Elfieda  the  Fair,  daughter  of  Ordmer,  he  had 
Edward,  his  successor,  and  a  daughter,  who 
became  a  nun.  Elfrida,  whom  he  had  made  the 
widow  of  Athelwold**,  that  had  deceived  him, 
bore  him  two  sons;  Edmund,  who  died  before 
him ;  and  Ethelred,  who  also  obtained  the 
crown. 

Edgar's    reign    has    been    celebrated  as   the 
most  glorious  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.    No 

^  Matt.  West,  says,  Louth  was  given  on  condition  that 
Kenneth  should  come  every  year  to  Edgar's  principal  feasts. 
The  king  gave  him  several  houses  for  his  entertainment 
during  his  journey, 

«  Mahnsh.  59. 

^  The  Saxon  Chron.  MS.  Tib.  B.  4,  dates  Edgar's  marriage 
with  Elfrida  in  965. 
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other  sovereign  indeed,  converted  his  prosperity  C  M^  P. 
into  such  personal  pomp;  but  no  other  sove- 
reign  was  more  degraded  in  his  posterity.  With 
his  short  life,  for  he  died  at  thirty-two,  the 
gaudy  pageantry  ceased;  and  all  the  dominion 
in  which  he  had  so  ostentatiously  exulted,  va- 
nished from  his  children's  grasp.  His  eldest  son 
perished  by  the  scheme  of  his  beloved  Elfrida; 
his  youngest  reigned  only  to  show,  that  one  weak 
reign  is  sufficient  to  ruin  even  a  brave  and  great 
people. 

Edgar  made  kings  his  watermen.  The  son 
of  his  love  five  times  bought  his  kingdom  from 
Danish  rovers,  was  the  fool  of  traitors,  and  sur- 
rendered  his  throne  to  a  foreign  invader.  Of 
Edgar's  grandsons,  one  perished  violently  soon 
after  his  accession.  The  other  was  the  last  of 
his  race  who  ruled  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 


VOL.  ir. 
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Edward  the  Martyr^  or  Edward  the  Second  of  the  Akglo- 
Saxon  Kings. 

BOOK  "T^UNSTAN  had  used  the  power  of  Edgar  to 
--  -  '  -  -"^  plant  England  with  the  new  monks,  and  to 
exclude  from  their  seats  the  ancient  clergy ;  but 
he  had  not  reconciled  all  the  nation  to  the  se- 
975.  verity  of  the  measure,  or  to  his  own  administration; 
for  on  Edgar's  death  an  attempt  was  made  to 
humble  his  power,  and  to  restore  the  cleigy. 
As  Edward  appeared  subservient  to  the  views  of 
Dunstan,  his  accession  was  disputed.  Some  chose 
him,  and  others  Ethelred.  ^  But  Edward  had  been 
named  by  his  father  as  successor,  and  Dunstan 
took  the  shortest  road  to  his  object  He  and 
Oswald  assembled  their  ecclesiastical  friends  and 
some  Duces,  and  crowned  Edward.  ^  Edward,  like 
all  the  kings  since  Athelstan,  was  very  young  at  his 
accession. 

The  quarrel  between  the  two*  systems  grew 
more  vehement  The  governor  of  Mercia  turned 
out  all  the  monks.  ^  The  governor  of  East  Anglia 
supported  them.  *  Many  tumults  ensued.  *  The 
clergy  got  hold  of  the  monastic  possessions,  which 
they  distributed  to  the  governors  in  return  for  tlieir 
protection.  • 

1  Flor.  Wig.  S61.     Mailros,  151. 

s  Hist.  Raines.  41S.     Mailros,  151.     Eadmer»  Vit.  D.  990. 

s  Ingulf,  54.     Malmsb.  61. 

4  Hist.  Raines,  412. 
/  ^  Multus  inde  tumultus  in  omni  angulo  Angliae  factus  est. 

Ingulf,  54. 

*  Ingulf,  54.    One  author  says,  he  cannot  express  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  monks.    Hist.  Raines.  412. 
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Elfrida   opposed    Dunstan.     She  joined  the  chap. 
party  of  the  clergy,  and    endeavoured    to  bias    gj]^ 
the  minds   of  the  great   in   favour    of  her  son 
Ethdred. 

Though  Dunstan  had  got  Edward  crowned^  97s. 
he  could  not  recover  the  alienated  minds  of  the 
nobility.  He  attempted  to  govern  them  by  the 
influence  of  superstition.  He  forcibly  expelled 
the  clergy,  who  had  been  reinstated;  and  to  quiet 
the  discontents  at  his  violence,  he  convened  a 
synod  at  Winchester.  While  the  opinions  were 
forming,  and  the  assembly  expected  his  answer 
to  a  peculiar  appeal  which  had  been  made  to 
him,  the  crucifix  in  the  wall  became  vocal.  It 
commended  the  former  proceedings :  it  forbad  a 
change.  "  What  wish  ye  more  ?•'  exclaimed  Dun-^ 
Stan,  immediately;  "liie  divine  voice  determines 
the  affair."  7 

This  artifice,  for,  unless  we  believe  it  to  have 
been  a  miracle,  no  other  name  can  be  given  to  it, 
did  hot  fully  succeed.  It  was  followed  by  another 
event,  which,  t^ken  in  conjunction  with  the  pre- 
ceding, leads  the  impartial  mind  to  the  strongest 
suspicion  of  its  having  been  a  scheme  of  the  most 
atrocious  nature.    The  candid  historian  will  alway* 

^  Malmsb.  61.  Brompton»  870.  Gervase,  1647*  Osberne, 
112.  Eadmer,  219.  The  two  latter  place  it  under  Edgar's 
reign,  which  is  less  probable  than  the  chronology  of  the  others, 
because  Edgar's  attachment  to  Dunstan  and  power  made  such 
aids  useless.  Whatever  affects  the  character  of  Dunstan,  Mr. 
Lingard  wishes  to  believe  a  mere  popular  tale.  If  Dunstan 's 
enemies  had  written  his  life,  Mr.  Lingard's  incredulity  would 
be  a  feir  exertion  of  cautious  though  arbitrary  pyrrhonism. 
But  all  that  we  know  of  Dunstan  comes  from  his  ft'iends  and  • 

panegyrists.    It  is  our  moral  sympathies  that  have  improved, 
not  our  historical  evidence  that  has  diminished. 
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BOOK  r^ret  when  the  nature  of  the  incidents  compel  him 

E<hrard    to  infer  bad  motives.     But  some  facts  justify  the 

the       imputation  ;  and  the  following  events,  unless  ex- 

Martyr.^  treme  charity  can  believe  them  to  have  been  acci- 

»75,      dental,    or   credulity  can  suppose  them  to  have 

been  miraculous,  announce  premeditated  plans  of 

the  most  flagitious  nature.    A  council  of  the  nobles 

was.summoned  at  Calne.     It  was  managed  that  the 

king  should  be  absent,   on  account  of  his  age. 

While  the  senators  of  En^and  were  conversing 

unsuspectingly  on  the  question  then  agitated,  and 

were  reproaching  Dunstan,  he  gave  a  short  reply, 

which  ended  with  these  remarkable  words :    "  I 

confess  that  I  am  unwilling  to  be  overcome.    I 

commit  the  cause  of  the  church  to  the  decision 

of  Christ" 

As  these  words,  which  of  themselves  imply  all 
that  we  would  impute,  were  uttered,  the  floor 
and  its  beams  and  rafters  gave  way,  and  preci- 
pitated the  company  with  the  ruins  to  the  earth 
below.  The  seat  of  Dunstan  only  was  unmoved. 
Many  of  the  nobles  were  killed  upon  the  spot;  the 
others  were  grievously  hurt  by  wounds  which  kept 
them  long  confined.  ^  If  no  other  achievement 
had  revealed  Dunstan's  character,  would  not  this 
be  sufficient  to  startle  the  unprejudiced  reader  into 
a  doubt  of  its  sanctity?  It  was  followed  by  another 
circumstance,  which  leaves  us  no  alternative  be- 
tween the  supposition  of  a  purposed  falsehood  or  an 
unworthy  miracle. 

On  the  death  of  his  friend  and  pupil  Athelwold, 
the  see  of  Winchester  became  vacant  As  from 
the  avowed  dissatisfaction  of  the  nobles,  Dunstan's 

•  Malmsb.  61.    Flor.  Wig.  361.     Sim.  Dun.  16a 
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power  was  insecure,  it  became  expedient  that  he  CHAP; 
should  guard  it  by  filling  every  high  office  with  his    g^J;^ 
fiiends.     He  fixed  upon  Elphegus  as  the  successor,      the 
and,  to  abolish  all  opposition,  he  boldly  declared,  .^j^^ 
that  Saint  Andrew  had  appeared  to  him,  and  com-      975. 
manded   him    to    consecrate     Elphegus    to   the 
vacant  see.* 

Such  proceedings  at  last  taught  others  to  fight 
him  with  the  weapons  of  crime.  The  subjection 
of  Edward  to  his  will  gave  a  perpetuity  to  his 
power ;  but  there  was  a  person  existing  as  ambiti- 
ous as  himself,  and  indifferent  to  the  means  of 
gratifying  that  ambition.  This  was  Elirida.  I 
know  not  whether  we  can  credit  all  the  wickedness 
attributed  to  her.  It  is  stated  in  the  records  of  the 
abbey  of  Ely,  that  its  first  abbot,  Brithonod,  was 
seen  by  Elfidda  in  the  New  Forest.  He  went  to 
to  the  royal  court  on  the  business  of  his  church, 
and  at  his  departure  took  leave  also  of  her.  She 
desired  a  private  conversation  with  him  on  afl&irs 
of  conscience,  and  in  the  interview  she  acted  the 
wife  of  Potiphar.  The  abbot  emulated  the  virtue 
of  Joseph;  and  the  disappointed  Elfiida  pro- 
cured his  assassination.  The  powier  of  jthe  c|ueen- 
dowager  compelled  his  monasteiy  to  indulge  their 
suspicions  in  silence ;  but  in  her  days  of  penitence 
she  acknowledged  the  crime.  ^^ 

It  is  9lso  declared  of  Elfirida,  that  Edward 
gave  her  all  Dorsetshire  as  a  dower,  with  a  royal 
dignity  annexed  to  it  " 

»  Osberne,  114-  The  history  of  Dunstan  is  remarkably  ccr- 
tain ;  from  the  facts  against  him  being  stated  and  proved. by  his 
friends  and  encomiasts. 

'®  This  incident  has  escaped  the  notice  of  our  historians.  It 
is  in  the  Historia  Eliensis.    S  Gale,  491,  492. 

II  Wallingford,  545. 
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BOOK  The  state  of  the  kingdom  gave  power  to  her 
g^j  maliee.  However  the  proceedings  at  Calne  may 
tbe  ha^e  affected  the  credulous  people,  the  surviving 
vil!2^  sufferers  and  their  friends  could  hardly  have  been 
07S-  deceived :  and  if  they  believed  the  catastrophe  to 
have  been  the  effect  of  design,  we  may  assume 
that  they  meditated  to  avenge  it  on  Dunstan.  But 
he  was  protected  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign ; 
Edward  therefore  became  the  first  object  of 
attack.  A  combination  against  him  was  formed; 
and  with  no  scruples  as  to  the  means.  It  is  stated, 
that  Elfrida  and  some  princes  conspired  together 
to  dethrone  Edward  in  favour  of  Ethelred,  and 
that  the  death  of  the  king  was  the  crime  devised 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose.  The 
unsuspecting  king  facilitated  the  execution  of  the 
guilty  plot  He  was  hunting  in  Dorsetshire^  near 
Wareham,  a  few  miles  from  which  stood  Corfe 
Castle^  the  residence  of  Elfrida  and  her  son.  His 
companions  were  dispersed  in  pursuit  of  the  game, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  sport,  Edward  beheld  the 
conspicuous  walls  of  the  castle.  *^  He  rode  thither 
to  visit  £thelred  and  his  mother.  On  the  tidings 
of  his  arrival,  she  hastily  settled  her  plan.  She 
weitt  out  and  received  him  with  hypocritical  kind- 
ness, and  invited  him  in.  The  king  declined  to 
alight;  but  desired  some  refreshment,  and  re- 
quested to  see  his  brother.  A  cup  of  chink  was 
l^onght  to  him,  but  while  he  was  raising  it  to  his 
lips,  a  wretch,  stealing  behind,  stabbed  him  in  the 
back.  Feeling  the  wound,  he  spurred  his  horse 
t6  escape  the  assassin,  but  ike  blow  had  been 
t9o  successful :  he  fell  from  his  seat ;  his  feet  hung 

"  The  inter^t>ting  rif ins  of  Corfe  Castle  still  remain. 
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in  the  stimips,  and  the  frighted  steed  dragged  his  ^  ^  P* 
expiring  lord  over  the  rugged  way*    His  fiiends    Edwaid 
traced  him  by  his  blood,  and  found  at  last  his 
disfigured  corpse.     It  was  burnt,   and  its  ashes 
buried  at  Wareham*  '•  ®^•• 

^  Maliii8b.61.  Ingulf9  54.  Mailrosy  151.  The  chroniclers 
say,  he  was  buried ;  but  Lupus,  in  his  sermon,  says,  occisus 
egt  et  postea  eomhutus,    Hickes's  Thes. 
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Review  of  the  State  and  History  of  Denmauk  and  Norway 
at  the  Acceuion  of  Ethblred,  and  of  the  last  Stage  of 
the  Northern  Piracy. 

A  S  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred  was 
*"•  distinguished  by  the  re-appearance  of  those 
enemies  whom  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  Alfred 
and  his  successors  had  subdued  or  driven  from  the 
English  coasts,  and  who  now  succeeded  in  obtaining 
tiie  English  crown,  it  is  expedient  that  we  should 
turn  our  eyes  upon  the  Bidtic,  and  enquire  what 
nations  and  what  sovereigns  possessed  at  this  time 
the  means  of  such  formidable  aggressions. 


BOOK 

vi. 


DENMARK. 
The  state  The  history  of  Denmark,  from  the  death  of 
^aT"  Ragnar  Lodbrog  to  the  accession  of  Harald 
Blaatand,  or  Blue  Tooth,  is  confused  and  in- 
accurate. ^  Harald  was  the  son  of  Gormo  the 
Aged,  and  Thyra  the  Saviour  of  Denmark.  He 
acceded  in  936,  on  his  father's  demise.  He  suffered 
from  a  calamitous  invasion  of  Jutland  by  the 
emperor  Otho^  who  married  Athelstan's  sister. 

1  The  confusion  of  this  part  of  Danish  history  was  ob« 
served  and  complained  of  by  Adam  of  Bremen.  *'  Tanti 
autem  reges,  Smmo  tyranni  Danorum,  utrum  simul  aliqui 
regnaverunty  an  alter  post  alterum  brevi  tempore  vixit  in- 
certum  est.**  c.  xliy.  p.  17«  Many  chronicles  and  histories 
have  appeared  since  Adam's  time,  but  they  have  only  made 
the  confusion  of  the  period  more  visible  to  all  who  collate  their 
accounts. 

2  To  protect  Denmark  from  the  Grermans,  he  completed 
the  celebrated  trench  and  wall  called  Dannewirke.  See 
Snorre*s  description  of  it,  vol.  i.  p.  217.;  and  s^e  Stephanlus, 
199—201. 
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He  built  the  famous  city  of  Jomsburg '  near  chap. 
the  great  Pomeranian  lake,  made  by  three  rivers  sJl!!lL/ 
in  their  conflux   to  the  sea.      This  city  became  atyof 
very   distinguished   for  the    courage  of  its  inha-  ■^®™*'***- 
bitants,    their   depredations  and  opulence.^      It 
was  perhaps  tlie  only  instance  in  the  world  of  a 
government  of  pirates.  ^     Its  first  legislator,  Palna- 
toko^  enacted  it  as  one  of  his  laws,  that  no  man 
should  live  at  Jomsburg  who  breathed  a  word  of 
fear,  or  who  showed  the  least  apprehension  in  the 
most  critical  danger. '    Their  depredation^  were 
conducted   on  a  principle  of  equality;  for  all  the 
plunder,  whether  small  or  great,  was  brought  to 
the  spear  and  divided.  ^^      The  modem  Wollin, 
which  has  succeeded  the  ancient  city,  is  not  one- 
thirtieth   part  of  its  size.     Ploughs  now  cut  the 
soil  on  which  splendid  buildings   stood.     It  be- 
came the  emporium   of  the   north.     It  was  the 
last  state  of  the  north  which  admitted  Christianily. 
All  nations  but  Christians,  who  were  interdicted  on 
pain  of  death,  were   allowed  to  inhabit  it,    and 
each  people  had  a  separate  street.     They  were 

3  Saxo.  182.  ^  See  Bartholin,  446. 

^  Inter  omnei  vero  Vikingos  quos  historifle  nostne  celebrant 
famoaisdmi  erant  Jomsvikingr  dicti  qui  Julini  olim  Jomsburg 
sedem  fixam  et  rempublicam  certis  ac  firmis  legibuB  consti- 
tutam  habebant.    Wormius  Mon.  Dan.  270. 

*  Jonunrikingr  Saga,  c  xit.  cited  by  Bartholin,  p.  S.  This 
Saga  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  answers  of  eight  men  of 
Jomsburg  who  wece  captives,  on  their  being  brought  out  to  be 
slaughtered.  Bartholin,  41 — 51.  If  they  can  be  credited, 
thej  evince  a  horrible  fearlessness.  They  were  taken  prisoners 
in  a  great  invasion  of  Norway  by  their  countrymen.  Snorre 
narrates  the  aggression,  p.  231 — 240.,  and  gives  extracts 
from  the  Scallds  who  mention  it. 

7  Bartholin  gives  extracts  from  the  Hirdskra  and  the 
Jomsviking^  Saga,  on  this  subject,  p.  16» 
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BOOK  idolaters,   and  for  the  most  part  Polygamists.  ^ 
^^       Their  riches  at  last  introduced  factions,  disorders, 
and  civil  fury,  till  Wald^ar  took  and  destroyed  it 
in  1170.  • 

Harald  Blaatand  had  a  successful  war  with 
Haco  of  Norway,  but  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  discontent  of  his  subjects*^  enabled 
his  son  Svein  to  commence  an  unnatural  warfare 
against  him. "  Svein  required  of  his  father  a 
share  of  his  dominions.  *^  This  demand  being 
refused,  he  pretended  to  be  collecting  a  fleet 
against  the  pirates,  and  with  this  surprised  HaralcL 
The  old  king  fled  to  Normandy  with  sixty  ships,  and 
the  son  of  Rolla  entertained  him  hospitably,  until 
he  prepared  a  fleet  capable  of  regaining  his  king- 
dom. ^'  A  reconciliation  for  a  while  suspended  the 
immoral  war^^  and  Harald  gratefully  returned 
to  Richard  of  Normandy  the  aid  which  he  had 
received  from  his  father.**  The  conflict  was 
soon  renewed  between  Harald  and  Svein,  whose 
tutor,    Palnatoko,    in    revenge    of    an    injury'* 

^  See  the  descriptions  of  Mimster  and  Chrytaeus,  cited  by 
Stephanius,  197)  198.  Chrytaeus  was  so  interested  by  it,  as  to 
make  a  particular  survey  of  its  scite  and  reipains* 

'  The  ancient  Sveno  Aggo  thus  mentions  its  fate :  <<  Whos^ 
walls  I  Sveno  beheld  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  archbishop 
Absalom/'  c.  iv.  p.  51. 

^^  Sveno  Aggo,  p.  51.   Saxo,  p.  185.       '^  Adam  Brem.  25. 

13  Soorre,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

Id  Will.  Gemmet  lib.  iiL  c.  9.  p.  297..  Pontanus  dates 
Harakl's  arrival  in  Normandy  in  943.  Hist.  Dan.  lib.  v.  p.  1S5. 

^*  Will.  Gemmet.  lib.  iv.  c  9.  p.  24S.  Sveno  mentions  the 
agreement,  though,  in  his  additions  to  it,  I  think  he  confuses 
several  distinct  incidents. 

1^  Dudo,  lib.  iii.  p.  122.    Gemmet.  p.  246. 

^^  This  injury,  as  related  by  Saxo,  p.  184.,  is  the  story  of 
William  Tell  and  Grisler.    Toko  was  a  famous  archer,  and 

11 
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which  he  had  endured*  stabbed  Harald.  The  chap. 
wounded  king  fled  to  Jomsburg,  where  he  soon  ^  ^^^-^ 
died,  in  985.  "^ 

SvEiK,  who  has  received  the  surnames  of  Otto  Syein's 
from  the  emperor  Otho,  and  Tiugoskegg  from  '®*°' 
the  shape  of  his  beard,  became  now  the  undis- 
puted master  of  a  throne,  which  he  had  so  foully 
earned.  His  life  was  romantic ;  but  at  a  period 
when  the  manners  of  society,  viewed  with  the 
eye  of  reason,  seem  unnatural  and  distorted, 
the  actions  will  be  often  extravagant.  He  was 
three  times  taken  prisoner  by  the  Jomsburgers, 
and  was  three  times  redeemed.  His  last  liber- 
ation was  accomplished  by  the  generosity  of  that 
sex,  whose  pity  is  never  asked  in  vain ;  whom 
nature  has  made  lovely  in  person,  but  still  more 
lovely  in  heart  ** 

New  misfortunes  divested  the  ill-gotten  crown 
of  its  expected  charms.  Eric,  the  prevailing  king  in 
Sweden,  invaded  Scania,  and  after  many  battles 
expelled  Svein,  and  for  many  years  remained  the 
master  of  the  Danish  isles.  '^ 

boasted  of  his  skill.  Harald  bid  him  with  his  first  arrow,  on 
pain  of  death,  pierce  an  apple  on  his  son's  head.  Toko, 
compelled  to  obey,  exhorted  his  son  not  to  stir.  He  took 
out  three  arrows.  The  first  was  successful.  The  kmg  in- 
quired why  three  arrows —  '<  To  have  shot  you  if  I  had  killed 
my  son."    Saxo  lived  long  before  William  Tell. 

^7  Saxo,  186. ;  and  see  Ad.  Brem.  25^  Helmoldus,  p.  14^ 
Snorre  and  2  Langb.  149.,  for  some  variation  in  the  circum- 
stances. I  take  the  date  from  the  ancient  Icelandic  annals^ 
2  Langb.  189. 

IS  On  these  incidents,  see  Saxo,  186.;  Sveno,  54.;  Cbron. 
Erici,  298. ;  Adam  Brem.  26.  Saxo  and  Sveno  mention,  that  in 
grateful  return,  the  ladies  were  presented  with  a  law  entitling 
them  to  a  share  oi  their  paternal  property,  from  which  till  then 
they  had  been  excluded. 

19  Ad.  Brem.  c.  Ixxii.  p.  26.  Frag.  Isl.  2  Langb.  150. 
Saxo,  188. 
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a  o  o  K  The  exiled  Svein  fled  humbly  to  Tiy^va  of 
Noi'way,  but  was  disdainfully  spurned.  En^and 
was  his  next  resource,  but  Ethelred,  offended  at 
incursions  of  the  Northmen,  with  which  he  had 
been  harassed,  would  not  admit  him.  He  then 
sailed  to  Scotland,  and  there  met  an  asylum,  and 
a  hospitable  friend.  ^  He  resided  there  fourteen 
years. 

On  the  death  of  his  enemy  he  returned  to 
Denmark,  but  was  driven  out  again  by  the  son  of 
Eric,  who  at  last  reinstated  him,  and  gave  him 
Syritha  bis  mother  in  marriage. "  Soon  after  this 
period  England  felt  his  power. 

NORWAY. 

Haco'i  Haco  the  Good  was  reigning  in  the  time  of 

^^'  Athelstan.  His  character  is  interesting  and  great ; 
his  hilarity  of  mind  was  peculiar ;  his  eloquence, 
his  prudence,  and  his  modesty,  were  equally  dis- 
tinguished. Peace,  with  her  abundance  and 
felicity,  blessed  both  the  agriculturist  and  the 
merchant  of  Norway  during  his  reign,  and  he  was 
diligent  in  his  legislation.  Two  laws  are  particu- 
larised which  he  made,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
with  the  advice  of  his  wisest  men.  ^  Among 
others,  he  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  maritime 
regions  of  Norway  by  a  sort  of  coast  militia.  The 
country  on  the  shore,  and  as  far  up  the  river  as 
salmons  ascended,  he  divided  into  provinces,  and 
these  into  territories,  each  of  which  was  to  be  pro- 

^  Ad.  Brem.  p.  27*  says,  Thrucco  of  Norway.  Saxo,  his 
son  Olave,  p.  189.  Saxo,  and  Hector  Boethius,  mention  Ed- 
ward as  the  English  kmg.  This  is  wrong.  Adam  is  correct  in 
stating  Ethelred,  who  began  his  reign  in  978. 

31  Adam,  p.  28.;  and  see  Saxo,  189. 

^  Snorre  Hakonar  Goda,  p.  135. 
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vided  with  a  definite  number  of  war  ships,  of  a  c  H  A  P. 
stated  size.  The  population  of  the  district  was  to  v  v^^-  , 
be  alwa3rs  ready  to  act  in  these  vessels  whenever  a 
hostile  force  drew  near. "  To  give  celerity  to  their 
movement  he  established  a  sort  of  telegraph.  On 
high  mountains,  piles  of  wood  of  the  largest  trees, 
to  be  fired  on  exigency,  were  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  mountain  to  mountain  ;  by  these  means 
in  seven  days  the  news  was  transmitted  from  one 
end  of  Norway  to  the  other.  ^ 

Haco  retaliated  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  on 
Vikia,  by  driving  them  into  Halland  and  Jut^ 
land.  ^  He  passed  into  Zealand  with  successful 
outrage,  took  eleven  Vikingr  ships,  and  obtained 
great  booty  from  the  island ;  he  then  turned  his 
conquering  arms  upon  Scania,  and  even  ventured 
to  attack,  with  equal  good  fortune,  the  Swedish 
province  of  Gothland.  In  the  following  autumn 
he  returned  to  Vikia  with  an  immense  burthen  of 
booty.  ^ 

Harald  Blaatand,  who  at  this  time  ruled  Den- 
mark^  beheld,  with  unavailing  displeasure,  the  deso- 
lating victories  of  Haco.  To  humble  the  Norwe- 
gian, he  admitted  into  his  kingdom  the  children  of 
Eric,  the  expelled  king  of  Norway,  whom  Haco 

<•  Snorre  Hakonar  Goda,  p.  146. 

34  Ut  in  mondbus  excelsis  ex  ingentibiu  arboribus  pjrae  ita 
struerentur  (s.  angari)  ut  ab  una  pyra  ad  alteram  facilis  et 
liber  esset  prospectus.  Excitatus  hoc  pacto  hoBtilis  irruptionia 
nuntius,  a  prima  in  extremo  regni  ad  meridiem  angulo  extructa 
pyra,  ad  remotissimum  boream  versus  publicorum  comitiorum 
in  Halogalandia  locum  7  dierum  spatio  volitasse  fertur.  Snorre. 
ibid.  c.  xxi.  p.  146. 

^  The  Scalld  Guthormr  Sindri  records  this  invasion  in 
his  Hakonar  drapa.  Snono  has  quoted  one  of  his  verses* 
Saga  Hak»  c.  vi.  p.  ISl* 

*^  Saga  Hak.  c.  vii.  p.  132,  1S3. 
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BOOK  had  succeeded,  whom  Athelstan  had  received  into 
V  \^'  ^ '  Northumbrian  and  who  at  la«t  had  perished  there. 
Harald  gave  them  possessions,  and  permitted  them 
to  pirate.  ^  Thus  encouraged  and  supported,  the 
sons  of  Eric  assailed  Haco  ^ ;  but  the  star  of  his 
prosperity  still  continued  to  beam. 

Haco  had  long  cherished  a  love  for  Christianity 
in  secret.  When  he  thought  his  power  cMsdi- 
dated,  he  sent  to  England*  for  ecclesiastics 
capable  of  teaching  the  religion  to  the  Nor- 
wegians.  On  their  arrival  he  avowed  his  wishes, 
and  exhorted  the  nation,  in  a  public  assembly, 
to  adopt  his  faith ;  but  he  experienced  from  the 
peasantry  such  a  decided  opposition,  that  he 
was  even  compelled  by  them  to  assist  in  their 
idolatrous  superstitions.  ^ 

Tryggvi,  the  son  of  one  of  those  children  of 
Harald  Harfragre  who  fell  by  the  hostilities  of 
their  brother  Eric,  so  often  mentioned  in  this 
history,  obtained  from  Hakon  the  Good  some 
little  principalities  towards  the  south  of  Norway, 
for  which  he  assisted  Hakon  against  his  enemies, 
the  children  of  Eric.**  These  restless  enemies 
were  frequently  assaulting  Hakon  with  various 
devices,  but  he  reigned  prosperously  for  twenty 
years,  ^ 
961  At    last   Harald,   the  eldest  of  these  sons  of 

Eric,   surprised  Hakon  at  a  disadvantage.     He 
fought  with  his  usual  success,  but  a  dart  wounded 

27  Saga  Hak.  c.  x.  p.  134.  '^  Ibid.  c.  xx.  p.  145. 

M  Missis  in  Angliam  nuntiis,  Episcopos  aliosque  doctores 
accessivit  post  quorum  in  Norwegian!  adventum  mentem  suam 
aperuit  rex  Hakonus.     Snorre,  p.  1S8. 

«  Snorre,  139—143.  «»  Snorre,  121—135. 

^  See  one  of  the  schemes  to  baffle  the  efiect  of  Hskon's 
telegraphs.     Snorre,  147 — 152. 
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him  under  the  arm.     He  retired  to  his  ship ;,  no  C  H  A  P. 
art  could  stop  the  blood,  and  Hakon  the  Good  v  J^",;^ 
sunk  gradually  into  death.     Friends  and  enemies      96i. 
enshrined   his  memory  with    a    general  lament- 
ation.    The  exclamation  was  unanimous,  that  no 
king,    his    equal    in    virtue,    would   again  bless 
.Norway."    £ywind  the   Scald  has  honoured  his 
memory  with  an  ode,  which  gives  dignity  to  the 
character  of  Norwegian  poetry.**    The  civilisation 
of  every  country  has  been  of  such  tardy  vegetation, 
that  such  kings  as  Hakon  must  be  hailed  witli 
blessings,   for  to  them   the  precious .  plant  owes 
principally  its   preservation  and  progress,   during 
these  dark  and  stormy  ages. 

On  Hakon's  death  the  sons  of  Eric  predomi^ 
nated  in  Norway,  and  their  mother  Gunillda  shared 
in  the  government ;  but  they  held  at  first  only  the 
middle  regions,  for  three  others  were  governing 
in  other  parts  of  Norway ;  as  Tryggvi  in  the  south- 
east; Gudrod  in  Westfbld;  and  Sigurd  Jarl  in 
Throndheim.  ^  . 

Gunillda  stimulated  her  sons  to  destroy  Sigurd 
Jarl,  as  a  step  to  the  monarchy  of  Norway,  Her 
soliciting  prevailed.  The  brother  of  Sigurd  was 
seduced  to  conspire  against  him.     The  Jarl  was 

tt  Snorre,  155 — 161.  One  of  his  last  actions  was  to  re- 
quest the  sons  of  Eric  to  spare  his  friends  and  relations^ 
p.  160.  The  Icelandic  Annals  place  his  death  in  961. 
2  Langb.  188. 

^  j^orre^  161 — 165.  This  fine  Runic  ode  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the  £legy  or  Eulogium  of  Hakon. 

»  Snorre  Saga  af  Haralldi  Gra£Peld  oc  Hakoni  Jarli,  p.  165. 
Glimr  the  scalld  of  Haralld,  by  his  verses,  excited  Ey  vindr  to 
an  emulating  eulogium  of  Hakon.  This  offended  Haralld,  but 
his  displeasure  was  appeased  by  Eyvindr  becoming  his  scalld* 
and  resounding  his  fame»  166. 
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BOOR  surprised  at  a  feast,  and  burnt  alive,  with  the  edi- 
^  ^^'    .  fice,  two  years  after  Hakon's  death.  •* 
9««.  The   indignant  people  of   Throndheim  chose 

Hakon,  sumamed  the  Jarl,  the  son  of  Sigurd, 
their  leader,  and  frustrated  the  ambition  of  the 
sons  of  Gunillda.  Many  battles  ensued :  it  was  at 
last  settled  that  Hakon  should  enjoy  Throndheim, 
and  the  other  kings  were  to  possess  the  rest  of  the 
dominions  of  Hakon  the  Good.  ^ 

The  future  enmities  between  Hakon  Jarl,  and 
the  sons  of  Eric,  need  not  be  detailed.  **  They 
enabled  Harald  Blaatand  to  subject  Norway,  who 
sometimes  was  the  fnend,  and  sometimes  was  the 
enemy  of  Hakon  JarL*  This  prince,  who  has 
come  down  to  us  with  a  fame  so  eclipsed  as  to  be 
called  Hakon  the  Bad,  became  at  last  the  monarch 
of  Norway.  ^  After  a  life  of  great  warlike  ex- 
ertions, he  fell  in  his  age,  before  a  new  competitor 
for  the  moveable  crown ;  this  was  Olave  the  son  of 
Tryggva,     The  aggressions  of  Olave  on  England 

M  Snorre,  170— 17S.  Sigurd  had  greatly  assisted  in  the 
elevation  of  Hakon  the  Good,  who,  in  return,  made  him  Jarl 
of  Throndheim.  He  is  called  by  Snorre  the  wisest  of  the  Nor- 
wegians,  125. 

^  Snorre,  p.  175. 

^  See  Snorre,  175 — 184s  and  also  his  Saga  af  Olasi  Tryggva, 
195 — 20S.  Snorre  adduces  Ara  Frode  as  an  evidence  on  thb 
subject. 

»  Snorre,  202,  20S.  230. 

^  Snorre,  2i5.  In  Hakon's  reign  Greenland  was  discovered 
and  colonised  by  the  Icelanders.  Eric  the  Red  first  saw  and 
gave  it  that  name,  in  hopes  that  a  country  with  an  epithet  so 
pleasing  might  attract  settlers.  He  found  the  traces  of  men 
both  in  the  east  and  west  regions,  et  assamenta  fracta  et  lapi- 
darum  opera  unde  cognoscerent  quod  ejus  generis  ibi  vixenint 
qui  Vinlandiam  incoluerint  et  quos  Islandi  vocant  Screlingos. 
Ara  Frode,  c.  vi.  p.  40. 
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connect  his .  actions  with  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  chap. 
and  demand  a  comer  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-  .  J^]\  j 
Saxons.     The  little  sketch  will  forcibly  express  the      963. 
state  of  manners  in  these  districts. 

lif  969,  Tryggva  his  father  suffered  that  death     Li^  ^f 
of  violence  **  which  usually  closed  the  lives  of  those      oiaf, 
inhabitants  of  the  north  who  stepped  out  of  the     '^** 
path  of  industry  into  the  adventures  of  heroism. 
His   ividow  fled,  pregnant  with  Olafi  and  he  was 
bom  on  an  island  in  the  lake  where  she  was  con- 
cealed. ^     In  his  childhood   he  was  captured  by 
Eastmen  pirates,  and  was  sold.    He  was  afterwards 
purchased  and  carried  to  Russia.  ^     He  was  there 
brought  up  by  Waldemar,  who  employed  him  in 
his  army. 

His  favour  declining,    he  quitted  the  Russian 
court,   sailed  to  the  Baltic,  and  settling  in  the  isle 
of  Bomholm,  he  began  the  dismal  profession  of  a 
vikingr.  ^      After   marrying   a  queen,  on   whose 
coast  he  landed,  he  commenced  depredations  on 
Scania  and  Gothland.  ^   On  her  death  he  extended 
the  scene  of  his  piracy,    and  Friesland,  Saxony, 
and  Flanders,  mourned  his  visitations.    From  these 
the  unwearied  sea-king  turned  towards  England, 
and  attacked  Northumbria.     As  fortunate  as  en- 
I       terprising,  he  made  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  Cumbria,  and  Normandy,   feel   the 
exertions  of  his  valour.  ^ 
^  Great  and  ardent  spirits  are  liable  to  be  im- 

t      pressed  by  the  peculiar  and  the  interesting.     Olaf 
anchormg  once  off  the  Scilly  isles,  was  converted 


*^  Snorre,  p.  177.     Island.  Ann.    2  Langb.  189. 

*2  Snorre  Saga,'  OlaTs  Tryg.  c.  i.  p.  187. 

«  Snorre,  192, 193.  ^'  Ibid.  211-213. 

«  Ibid.  215.  ^  Ibid.  221,  222. 
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B  o  o  K  to  Christianity  by  the  lessons  of  a  hermit,   whose 
^*      age  and  seclusion  had  won  from  the  rude  popula- 
tion the  fame  of  a  seer.  ^ 

But  although  this  warrior  was  daring  every 
danger  that  storms  and  battles  could  present,  his 
rigid  heart  was  found  penetrable  by  the  shafts  of 
love.  A  princess  of  Dublin  had  promised  her 
chiefs  to  chuse  a  husband :  they  assembled  that  she 
might  select,  and  Olaf,  though  uninvited,  joined 
the  meeting.  The  movements  of  the  tender  pas- 
sions  are  more  eccentric  than  the  wanderings  of 
the  heathy  meteor.  Clothed  in  rough  garments, 
made  to  keep  off  rain,  and  wrapped  in  a  hairy 
gown,  the  figure  of  Olaf  was  not  the  vision  of  a 
cupid.  But  it  was  uncouth,  and  when  Gyda's  eye 
roved  anxiously  around,  it  arrested  her  notice: 
«*  Who  are  you  ?'*  "  Olaf,  a  stranger.'*  It  was 
enough ;  and  if  Snorre  has  not  slandered  the  lady, 
love,  instantaneous  love,  supplied  every  other  ex- 
planation. With  all  the  simplicity  of  rude  nature, 
she  exclaimed,  "  If  you  desire  me  for  your  wife, 
I  will  chuse  you  for  my  husband/* 

Olaf  was,  however,  less  impetuous  or  less  philo- 
sophical than  the  lady.  He  had  the  caution  to 
enquire  who  she  was,  her  name,  and  parentage  : 
she  declared  her  birth,  and  Olaf  contemplated  her 
again.  She  was  young  and  beautiful.  At  last  his 
tardy  sensibility  was  kindled,  and  he  became  her 
husband,  after  conquering  a  rival.  ^® 

The  reputation  of  Olaf  roused  the  crafty  and 
cruel  mind  of  Hakon  the  Bad,  who  sent  a  favourite 
to  discover  and  to  circumvent  him.  ^  But  Hakon's 

47  Snorre,  223,  224.  48  Snorre,  225,  226. 

4»  Ibid.  246. 
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disorderly  passions  had  offended  the  chiefs  whose  chap. 
families  he  had  dared  to  violate,  and  they  were  in  ^  _^"|;  . 
insurrection  against  him,  when  Olaf,  led  by  his 
pretended  fiiend,  was  approaching  Norway.  Ha- 
kon  had  fled  before  the  chie&  when  Olaf  landed* 
The  Norwegians  eagerly  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head,  a^  a  descendant  of  Harald  Harfragre  i  and 
thus,  in  995,  Olaf  became  the  monarch  of  Nor- 
way.  ^ 

On£  of  OlaPs  mo^  zealous  occupations  was,  to 
convert  Norway.  He  proceeded,  with  his  desire, 
from  province  to  province,  and  at  last  accomplished 
it,  but  by  methods  repugnant  to  that  freedom  of 
mind  which  is  man's  dearest  birth-right,  and  as 
odious  to  the  spirit  and  lessons  of  Christianity  as 
the  Paganism  he  abolished. " 

Ethelred  is  stated  to  have  sent  the  archbi- 
shop of  York  and  two  priests  to  Sweden  to  convert 
the  natives.     Olaf  was  baptised  by  him.  ^^ 

Harald  Harfragre  had  pursued  the  vikingr  Laststace 
with  a  perseverance  which  promised  to  amfiihilate  eJn^pii^y 
the  custom,  but  on  his  death  they  flourished  again. 
His  son  Eric,  after  his  deposition,  occupied  his 
summers  in  depredations  on  the  British  islands  to 
maintain  his  associates.  *"  In  the  reign  of  Edmund 
tiiey  again  abounded,  and  made  the  Hebrides  thdf 
resort.**     On  Eric's  death  his  sons  passed  their 

^  Snofrre.247 — 253.  Hakon  the  Bad  was  killed  in  his  hiding- 
place.    I  take  the  date  from  the  Isl.  Ann.  190. 

*i  Snorre,  258—266.  Among  Olafs  Voyages,  SnorreiaeR- 
tions  his  expedition  to  Vinland.  As  this  was  a  country  west  of 
Greenland,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Norwegians  or  their  colonies 
discovered  and  settled  in  part  of  North  America  in  this  tentR 
century. 

»^  Locc.  Hist.  S.  p.  52. ;  and  Ver.  Suio-Goth.  p.  50. 

w  Snorre,  p.  128.  ^^  Ibid, 
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BOOK  winters   on  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,   but 
devoted  their  summers  to  piracies  on  Scotland  and 
Ireland*  •*     The  Northern  kings  sometimes  sailed 
against  them  with  fleets  of  punishment  to  revenge 
aggressions  on  their  own  dominions.   Tlius  Hakon 
the  Good  attacked  eleven  vikingr  in  Oresound, 
and  hanged  all  those  whom  he  met  off  Scania**; 
but  no   combined   system   existed   of  repressing 
them.     The  practice,  though  from  the  rise  of  mo- 
narchies it  was  less  frequent,  had  not  yet  excited 
the  decided  abhorrence  of  the  northern  society ; 
therefore    Harald    Blaatand*^  of  Denmark,    and 
Tryggvi  Gudrawd,    and  Harald  Graffeld,    three 
kings  in  Norway,  indulged  themselves  in  the  prac- 
tice. *« 

Olaf  the  son  of  Tryggvi  was  a  sort  of  new  Ragnor 
Lodbrog,  in  the  activity,  extent,  and  success  of  his 
marauding  exploits.  Bornholm,  Scania,  Gothland, 
Friesland,  Saxony,  Flanders,  Normandy,  and  all 
the  British  islands,  suffered  from  his  presence.^ 
The  son  of  Hakon  Jarl  was  a  sea-king,  whose  sum- 
mers were  devoted  to  enterprises  as  fearless  ^ ;  but 
it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  The  vikingr, 
who  have  been  mentioned,  were  men  of  rank  in  their 
society,  who  flourished  between  930  and  1000; 
and  their  habits  shew,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
checks  which  the  direful  custom  had  experienced, 
it  was  again  becoming  prevalent  and  respectable. 

."  7^?  autem  Orcades  et  Hialldtlandiain  suae  ditionis  fecere 
Eiriki  filii,  census  inde  percipientes,  ibique  per  hyemes  tom- 
morantes.  Per  estates  autem  mare  occidentale  piratica  infes- 
tini  reddidere  praedas  agentes  circa  littora  Scotiie  atque  Hiber- 
niae.  Snorre,  p.  ISO. 
w  Ibid.  p.  132.  »7  saxo  Grammat.  18a 

w  Snorrc,  135—177.        "  See  before.        «>  Snorre,  295. 
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But   yet  while   piracy  was   revivifying,    other  c 
habits  were  also  growing  up  which  were  destined 
to  destroy  it 

The  continuance  of  piracy  had  a  tendency  to 
preclude  all  traffic ;  but  wherever  profit  is  seen  to 
glitter,  though  danger  guard  every  avenue,  and 
the  spectre  of  death  even  hovers  over  the  path,  men 
will  hasten  to  tread  it,  and  dare  the  chances  of  its 
evils.  Rude  as  the  Northmen  were  in  manners, 
arts,  and  virtues,  they  wanted  commodities  firom 
each  other,  which  the  productive  industry  or 
resources  of  any  one  place  could  not  supply. 
Hence  skins  for  clothing  were  carried  from  Iceland 
to  Norway.  **  Fish,  cattle,  and  com,  their  food, 
were  often,  from  partial  famines,  required  to  be 
interchanged.^  Hemp,  or  seal  skins,  or  whale 
hides,  were  needed  for  ropes.  ®  Captives  were  to 
be  sold,  and,  of  course,  slaves  to  be  purchased  ^ } 
besides  many  articles  of  war  and  luxury. 

The  necessity  of  conveying  from  coast  to  coast 
the  wanted  commodities,  turned  a  part  of  society 
into  merchants:  their  places  of  resort  became 
noted.  Thus  Tunsberg  in  Norway  was  much  fre- 
quented by  merchant  ships,  which  came  to  it  not 

«i  Snorre,  176. 

63  Thus  the  Scalld  Eyvind,  when  a  famine  oppressed  Norway, 
pecora  emit  familiae  sustentandae  necessaria.  He  sent  his  ships 
to  purchase  herrings,  and  for  that  purpose  parted  with  his  pro- 
perty and  even  with  his  arrows.     Snorre,  186. 

63  See  Ohther's  Voyage- 

64  Lodinus  was  a  rich  man.  Accidit  quadam  sstate  ut  merca- 
tuni  profectus  Lodinus  navi  qu«  ejus  unius  erat,  mercibus  que 
dives,  cursum  ad  Esthoniam  dirigeret,  ubi  per  a&statem  merca- 
tursB  operam  dedit.  Dura  celebrantur  nundinae  ad  quas  com- 
portatae  sunt  merces  omnis  generis,  ducti  etiam  multi  homines 

venales,  p.  256. 
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BOOK  only  from  the  adjoining  Vikia,  and  the  more 
-_\^'  ^  northern  re^ons,  but  from  Denmark  and  Saxony,® 
Birca  in  Sweden  was  another  considerable  empo- 
rium,  in  which  vessels  of  merchandise  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  Baltic  to  acquire  or  to  exchange 
the  necessaries  of  life^,  though  its  wealth  and  ex- 
cellent harbours  perpetually  invited  depredations 
of  the  vikingr.  ^  Our  Dublin  was  in  those  days 
much  frequented  for  trade.  ^ 

It  was  auspicious  to  the  future  predominance  of 
civilised  habits  that  commerce  became  konourabk. 
This  circumstance  in  such  an  age  of  general  war- 
fare  is  as  remarkable  as  beneficial.  Perhaps,  the 
honour  attached  to  commerce  arose  partly  from 
the  vikingr  disposing  of  their  spoils  themselves,  and 
pardy  from  tlie  necessity  they  felt  for  tbe  objects 
of  traffic.  The  merchants  who  ventured  to  sail 
through  such  ambushes  of  pirates  could  not  at  first 
have  been  very  numerous,  and  this  rarity  gave 
them  increased  value,  and  even  dignity.  In  time 
also  kings  became  their  patrons. 

Commerce  was,  however,  in  such  credit,  that 
Biom  prince  of  Westfold,  the  son  of  Harald  Har- 
fragre,  became  a  merchant,  and  by  his  more  war- 
like brothers  was   distinguished  by   that  title.  ^ 

^  Tiinsbergain  plurimse  tunc  mercatoris  frequentabant'naTes 
Mun  em  Vikia  et  borealibus  regionibus  Norwegis  quam  ex  Dania 
et  Saxonia.     Snorre,  115> 

^  Adam.  Brem.  18,  19.  Helmoldus,  p.  9.  Rembeit  in 
}  Langb.  444. 

^^  Bircani  etiam  piratarum  excursionibus  quorum^^fbi  magna 
CQpia'est,  £8epiu8  impregnati.    Adam.  Brem.  18. 

^  Hunc-.— juflsit  Hakonus  Jarl  DubUnum  ire  mercatorem,  id 
gji^d  plurimis  tunc  temporis  frequens  erat.     Snorre,  246. 

^  Biomo  regi  su«e  etiam  erant  naves  mercatoriae  quae  in  com- 
meatu  exteras  ad  regiones,  varias  res  ingentis  pretii  que  pluraque 

11 
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Others  also,  of  illustrious  ancestry,  were  traders,  CHAP, 
and  are  mentioned  for  the  affluence  acquired  by  .  _  "^  . 
it.7^  ^^^ 

Traffic  being  thus  respectable,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  another  circumstance  arose  which  operated  to 
suppress  piracy.  This  was  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  two  professions  of  pirate  and  merchant 
came  in  many  instances  to  be  blended.  The  same 
persons  were  at  one  time  roaming  to  plunder,  at 
another  voyaging  to  trade :  thus  the  pe(q)le  of  Vikia 
are  described  as  very  commercial,  at  the  same  time 
that  many  of  them  were  vikingr.  ^*  Thus  the  friend 
whom  Hakon  the  Bad  had  selected  to  circumvent 
Olaf,  the  son  of  Tryggva,  had  been  long  a  pirate, 
but  he  was  also  a  merchant,  and  was  employed  to 
visit  Dublin  in  that  capacity.^  Thus  Lodinus, 
though  he  had  sometimes  pirated,  was  a  merchant, 
and  in  his  mercantile  character  visited  Estland.  ^ 
Biom,  surnamed  the  Trader,  had  also  practised 
piracy.  ^'^  Thus  the  celebrated  men  of  Jomsburg 
were  as  eminent  for  their  commercial  as  for  their 
depredatory  activity.  It. was  perhaps  from  their 
martial  habits  and  equipments,  arising  from   this 

necessaria  videbantur  ille  advehebant.  Ilium  igitur  Navigalo- 
rem  aut  mercatorem  (fannann  eda  Kaupmann)  nominarunt  ejus 
fratres.     Snorre,  115. 

70  Snorre,  256,  257- 

71  Ipsi  enim  Vikverienses  in  mercatura  erant  frequentes  in 
Angliam  et  Saxoniam  aut  in  Flandriam,  aut  inDaniam:  quidam 
autem  piratidam  exercebant,  hyemis  in  Christianoruni  terris 
transigentes.     Snorre  Saga,  Olafs  Helga,  vol.  ii.  p.  71- 

73  Diu  hie  in  piratica,  interdum  etiam  in  mercatura  versatus. 
Snorre,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 

73  Sflepe  ille  in  mercatura  versabatur,  interdum  etiam  in  pira- 
tica.     Snorre,  vol.  i.  p.  256- 

74  Biomo— in  piratica  parum  frequens.     Snorre,  115. 
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BOOK  alternation  of  pursuit,  that  merchants  were  enabled 
,  ^'   ,  to  combat  with  the  pirates  who  attacked  them.  ^ 
They  sometimes  secured  the  success  of  their  de- 
fensive exertions  by  voyaging  in  companies. 

When   we  read  that  the  pirates  seized  every 
moveable  commodity  where    they   invaded,    and 
destroyed  by  fire  the  habitations  and  growing  pro- 
duce of  the  field,  when  they  could  not  remove  it ; 
that  part  of  the  inhabitants  they  slew  on  the  spot, 
and  carried  away  the  others  for  slaves,  sharing  them 
by  lot^*}  that  of  these  captives  they  killed  such  as 
were  too  old  for  labour,  and  were  therefore  unsale* 
able  ^ ;  and  that  they  exposed  the  others  to  the 
public  market  so  unsparingly,  that  we  find,  at  one 
time,  a  queen,  pale,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  suf- 
fisrings,  and  squallidly  clothed  ^ ;  and,  on  another 
occasion,  a  prince.^,  standing  up  to  be  purchased 
like  cattle ;  when  we  see,  that  from  the  plentiful 
supply,  so  low  was  the  price,  that  Qlaf  the  prince, 
who  afterwards  became  king  of  Norway,  and  the 
invader  of  England,  was  sold  for  a  garment  ^  ;  and 
that  a  collection  of  boys  were  disposed  of  for  a  fin^ 
goat  ^' ;  when  we  discover  such  things  to  be  fire- 

^^  Rembert)  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  mentions  a  con- 
flict of  this  sort.  1  Langb.  444.  Snorre  also  mentions  a  mer- 
chant ship  which  endured  a  long  conflict  wiUi  a  sea-king,  vol.i. 
p.  215.  So  the  Niala  Saga  says,  <<  Piratis  in  mercatores  tela 
jacentibus,  prslium  oritur,  hique  se  pulchre  tutantur."  Celto 
6cand.  p.  88.     This  was  in  the  year  992. 

^^  Mare  orientem  versus  sulcantes  aggressi  piratae  quidam 
Estenses  homines  captives  ducunt,  bona  diripiunt,  occisis  non- 
nullis,  aliis  quos  inter  se  sortiti  in  servitutem  abstractis.  Snorre, 
vol.  i.  p.  192. 

77  Visus  est  Klercono  a:8tate  jam  provectior  Thoraifus  quam 
ut  servus  esse  posset,  nee  laboribus  satis  idoneus ;  quare  eum 
occidit.     Ibid. 

78  Snorre,  p.  256.  '       ?»  Ibid.  193. 
**  Ibid.  192.  ai  Ibid.  192. 
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quent,  it  seems  absurd  to  look  into  the  north  f or  c  H  A  p. 
increased  civilisation.  ^  Y^^^-  ^ 

And  yet  the  happy  change  was  beginning  to 
emerge.  The  principle  of  improvement  was  in 
existence,  and  its  vegetation,  though  slow,  was 
inces^nt  and  effectual. 

As  soon  as  the  vikingr  stooped  from  the  pursuit 
of  sanguinary  glory  to  collect  profit  from  traffic, 
piracy,  as  a  laudable  custom,  must  have  begun  to 
be  undermined.  It  must  have  received  another 
fatal  blow,  as  soon  as  agriculture  became  reputable. 
Though  valour  was  still  the  pride  of  the  day, 
many  chiefs  were  perpetually  arising  of  peace- 
able  and  unwarlike  habits.  ^  At  the  period  of 
which  we  now  speak,  one  Sigurd  Syr  the  king,  who 
educated  Saint  Olave  of  Norway,  is  particularly 
described  to  us  as  assiduous  in  his  domestic  occu- 
pations; who  often  surveyed  his  fields  and  meadows, 
and  flocks  and  herds,  and  who  was  fond  of  frequent- 
ing the  places  where  the  handicraft  labours  were 
carried  on.  ®*  His  pupil,  Olave,  though  in  the  first 
part  of  his  life  he  became  a  sea-king,  yet  among 
other  things  was  educated  to  manual  arts  as  well  as 
warlike  exercises.  **  The  sweets  of  landed  property 
and  peaceable  occupations  once  experienced,  the 
impulse  of  nature  would  urge  the  chiefs  to  favour 
husbandry,  and  to  induce  or  to  compel  a  part,  ever 
increasing,  of  the  northern  population  to  pursue  the 
labours  of  the  field  in  preference  to  war.  Every 
regular  and  settled  monarch  favoured  the  new  habit. 

^  Many  of  these  are  noticed  in  Snorre's  Heimskringla. 

M  Snorre's  Saga,  Olaf's  Helga,  c.  i.  p.  1.  and  p.  31. 

^  Arcum  tractandi  atque  natandi  imprimis  peritus,"  in  pilis  et 
missilibus  manu  jaculandis  eximius,  ad  artes  fabriles  a  natura 
formatus,  lynceis  que  oculis  ad  ea  omnia  quae  vel  ipse  vel  alii 
fabricaverant.     Snorre.     Olafs  Helga,  p.  1. 
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BOOK  Though  the  disorderly  reigns  which  followed  Ha* 
^^  raid  Harfragre  made  his  law  against  pirates  almost 
obsolete,  yet  as  soon  as  the  government  of  Norway 
became  established  in  Saint  Olave,  he  revived  the 
prohibition.  He  forbade  all  rapine.  *  He  enforced 
his  law  so  rigorously,  that  though  the  vikingr  were 
the  children  of  the  most  potent  chie&,  he  punished 
the  offenders  by  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  j  nor  could 
prayers  or  money  avert  the  penalty.  ^  One  of  the 
Canutes  was  equally  hostile  to  the  habits  of  the 
vikingr.  He  prohibited  all  rapine  and  violence 
throughout  his  kingdom,  and  was  highly  displeased 
that  Egill  should  have  pirated  in  the  summer.  **  In 
addicting  yourself  to  piracy,"  said  the  king,  "  you 
have  done  an  abominable  thing.  It  is  a  Pagan 
custom,  and  I  forbid  it."  ^ 

It  was  indeed  a  custom  which  had  been  so  fami- 
liar and  so  extolled,  that  its  suppression  was  difficult 
OlaPs  severity  against  it  excited  an  insurrection 
in  his  dominions.^  But  though  interested  men 
struggled  hard  to  uphold  it,  the  good  sense  of  man- 
kind awaking,  however  tardily,  to  their  real  inte- 
rests, was  combating  against  it.  The  benefits  ema- 
nating to  all  from  the  cultivation  of  agriculture  was 
announced  in  terror  the  most  impressive,  by  the 
dismal  famines  which  af&icted  them.  The  aug- 
mented power,  the  more  striking  dignity,  and  the 
permanent  happiness  accruing  to  the  chiefs  from  a 
numerous  clan  of  quiet  peasantry,  from  the  annual 
riches  of  tillage,  and  the  mercantile  importation  of 
every  other  luxury ;  the  lessons,  though  rude,  of 
their  new  Christian  clergy ;  the  natural  indolence 

»  Snorre»  torn.  1.  p.  $15.  ^  Ibid.  316. 

^7  Knytlinga  Saga,  ap.  Bartholin,  463. 
«8  Snorre,  p.  317. 
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and  quietude  of  human  nature,  when  permitted  to  C  H  A  p. 
fbUow  its  own  tendencies,  and  when  freed  from  the 
goading  stings  of  want,  by  the  fruitful  harvest  of 
regular  labour,  must  have  alienated  a  large  part  of 
the  northern  society  from  the  practice  of  their 
ancestors,  and  must  have  made  piracy,  in  an  ac- 
cumulating ratio,  unpopular  and  dishonourable. 
Human  reason  is  never  slow  to  amend  its  erring 
associations,  when  once  a  new  beam  of  light  occurs 
to  it ;  and  nothing  can  more  strongly  paint  the  pro- 
gressive change  of  manners,  than  the  rapid  degra- 
dation of  the  meaning  of  the  word  vikingr.  At 
first  designating  a  soldier,  it  became  appropriated 
by  pirates,  when  every  warrior  pirated.  But  now 
that  the  condemning  voice  of  society  was  raising 
against  rapine,  the  vikingr  hastened  fast  to  become 
a  synonime  of  the  robber.®  Poets,  who  often  stamp 
the  morals  of  ages,  and  who  always  influence  the 
population  of  the  day,  began  to  brand  it  with  that 
opprobrium,  which,  from  their  numbers,  falls  with 
the  most  deterring  effect.  ^ 

The  improved  feelings  of  society  on  this  subject 
could  not  accumulate  without  communicating  some 
contagion  to  the  vikingr  themselves.  Though  the 
novel  sentiment  might  be  unable  to  annihilate  their 
evil  habits,  it  awakened,  in  their  fierce  bosoms,  a 

^  The  editors  of  the  Gunnlaugi  Saga  give  many  examples  of 
this,  p.  298 — SCO. 
*^  Thus  Sighvatr,  the  scalld  of  Olave,  sang : 

Rapins  ita  pati  isti  homines  buss 

Paenam  debuere  — 

Scelestorum  genus  et  nequam  hominum, 

Die  sic  furta  est  amolitus. 

Sexcentis  jussit  patrise  terrse 

Gustos,  armis  et  gladiis  pnescidi 

Piratis  et  hostibus  capita  regm.    Snorre,  316.  torn.  ii. 
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B  o  o  K  little  sense  of  moral  distinction ;  it  compelled  them 
to  seek  some  shield  of  merit  to  avert  that  most 
terrible  of  all  ills,  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the 
society  to  which  we  belong.  They  began  to  feel 
that  it  was  not  honourable  for  a  brave  man  to  prey 
upon  the  peaceful  merchant,  who  feeds  and  benefits 
his  contemporaries,  nor  to  murder  the  unoffending 
passenger  whom  various  necessities  enforce  to  roam. 
A  new  sort  of  pirates  then  appeared  more  suitable 
to  the  new-bom  morality  of  their  feelings,  and  to 
the  mental  revolutions  of  the  day.  The  peculiar 
and  self-chosen  task  of  these  meritorious  warriors 
was  to  protect  the  defenceless  navigator,  and  to 
seek  and  assail  the  indiscriminate  plunderer.'^  The 
exact  chronology  of  these  new  characters  is  not 
clear,  but  they  seem  reasonably  to  belong  to  the 
last  age  of  piracy.  Their  existence  was,  above  all 
laws,  efficacious  in  destroying  piracy.  They  executed 
what  society  sighed  for,  and  whatwise  kings  enacted, 
and  their  appearance  must  have  hastened  the  odium 
of  the  indiscriminate  pirate,  who  became  gradually 
hunted  down  as  the  general  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  pleasing  to  read  of  this  distinction  in  so  many 
authors.  Some  men  associated  with  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath,  that  they  would  in  piracy  acquire  money 
honourably,  because  they  would  exterminate  the 
berserkir  and  the  malignant,  and  give  safety  to  the 
merchant "  So  others  pursued  piracy  to  deprive 
the  plundering  vikingr  of  the  spoil  they  had  torn 
from  the  husbandman  and  merchants.  ^  With  the 
same  character,  Eric  the  Good  is  exhibited  in  the 
Knytlinga  Saga. " 

»i  See  the  Torsteins  Saga,  ap.  Verelius.  Herv.  Saga,  47. 
^3  Bua  Saga,  ap.  Barth.  457. 
^^  The  Vatzdaela,  ap.  Barth.  458. 
94  Knytlinga  Saga,  ap.  Barth.  452. 
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By  the  laws  of  the  pirate  Hialmar,  we  see  that  CHAP, 
they  bound  themselves  to  protect  trade  and  agricul-      ^^^^' 
ture,  not  to  plunder  women,  nor  to  force  them  to 
their  ships  if  unwilling,  nor  to  eat  raw  flesh,  which 
was  the  practice  of  the  savage  pirate.  ** 

On  the  whole,  we  may  state,  that  after  the  tenth 
century  piracy  became  discreditable,  and  that  in 
every  succeeding  reign  it  approached  nearer  to  its 
extinction,  until  it  was  completely  superseded  by 
the  influence  of  commerce,  the  firmer  establishment 
of  legal  governments,  improved  notions  of  morality, 
and  the  experience  of  the  superior  comforts  of  social 
order,  industry,  and  peaceful  pursuits. 

^  Bartholin  states  these  laws  from  the  Orvar  Oddr  Sogu, 
p.  456. ;  and  see  the  laws  of  the  sea-king  Half,  another  of  this 
band  of  naval  chivalry,  in  Bartho.  ^5,  Saxo  also  describes 
another  set  of  heroes,  who,  in  the  following  age,  fought  against 
the  common  pirates,  lib.  xiv.  p.  259. 
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CHAP.  IX, 
Ethelred  the  Unready. 

B  0^0  K  TTITHELRED  succeeded  on  his  brother's  aseas- 
•*^  sination ;  but  the  action  which  procured  his 
power  was  too  atrocious  to  give  all  the  ^ect  to 
the  policy  of  his  adherents  which  had  been  pro- 
jected* Dunstan  retained  his  dignity,  and  at  least 
his  influence;  for  what  nation  could  be  so  depraved 
as  to  patronise  a  woman,  who,  at  her  own  gate, 
had  caused  her  king  and  son-in-law  to  be  assas- 
sinated! In  attempting  to  subvert  Dunstan  by 
such  a  deed,  she  failed.  After  no  long  interval, 
he  excited  the  popular  odium,  and  the  terrors  of 
guilt,  so  successfully  against  her,  that  she  became 
overwhelmed  with  shame,  and  took  shelter  in  a 
nunnery,  and  in  buildiug  nunneries,  from  the  pub- 
lic abhorrence. 

The  reign  of  Ethelred  presents  the  history  of  a 
bad  government,  uncorrected  by  its  unpopularity 
and  calamities ;  and  of  a  discontented  nation  pre- 
ferring at  last  the  yoke  of  an  invader,  whose  visits 
its  nobles  either  invited  or  encouraged.  In  the 
preceding  reigns,  from  Alfred  to  Edgar,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  was  never  agitated  by  danger,  but  it 
acted  to  triumph.  By  its  exertions,  a  rich  and 
powerftd  nation  had  been  created,  which  might 
have  continued  to  predominate  in  Europe  with  in- 
creasing honour  and  great  national  felicity.  But 
within  a  few  years  after  Ethelred's  accession  the 
pleasing  prospect  begins  to  fade.  The  tumult- 
uary contests  in  the  last  reign  between  the  monks 
and  the  clergy,  and  their  respective  supporters, 
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had  not  had  time  to  cease.     Dunstan  acquiring  the  chap. 
direction  of  the  government  under  Ethelred,  in-   BtiJ^^ 
volved  the  throne  again  in  the  conflict,  and  the       the 
sovereign  was  placed  at  variance  with  the  nobles  y^^y-, 
and  parochial  clergy.     The  measures  of  the  go-      978* 
vemment  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  nation.     The 
chiefs  became  factious  and  (Usloyal,  and  the  people 
discontented,  till  a  foreign  dynasty  was  at  last  pre- 
ferred to  the  legal  native  succession. 

Ethelred  was  but  ten  years  of  age  when  he 
attained  the  crown.     His  amiable  disposition  gave 
the  tears  of  affection  to  his  brother's  memory ;  but 
Elfrida  could  not  pardon  a  sensibility  which  looked 
like  accusation,  and  might  terminate  in  rebellion 
to  her  will,  and  the  disappointment  of  her  ambition. 
She  seized  a  waxen  candle  which  was  near,  and 
beat  the  terrified  infant  with  a  dreadful  severity, 
which  lefl  him  nearly  expiring.     The  anguish  of 
the  blows  never  quitted  his  remembrance.     It  is 
affirmed,  that  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he 
could  not  endure  the  presence  of  a  light  *     Per- 
haps the  irresolution,  the  pusillanimity,  the  yield- 
ing imbecility,  which  characterised  him  during  his 
long  reign,  may  have  originated  in  the  perpetual 
terror  which  the  guardianship  of  such  a  mother, 
striving  to  break  his  temper  into  passive  obedience 
to  her  will,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  wilfully 
produced. 

As  her  power  declined,  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  expressed  themselves  more  decidedly.  The 
commander  of  Mercia,  and  Dunstan,  attended  by 
a  great  crowd,  went  to  Wareham,  removed  the 
body  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  and  buried  it  with 
honour  at  Shaftesbury.  ^     Dunstan  might  now  tri- 

>  Malmsb.  62.  ^  Flor.  362.     Sax.  Chron.  125. 
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umph :  though  his  opponents  might  equal  him  in 
daring,  they  were  his  inferiors  in  policy. 

After  a  flow  of  prosperity  uninterrupted  for 
nearly  a  century,  England,  in  the  full  tide  of  its 

980.  strength,  was  insulted  by  seven  Danish  ships, 
which  plundered  Southampton  and  Thanet.  The 
same  vikiiigr,  in  the  next  season,  ravaged  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire.*  In  the  year  following, 
three  ships  molested  the  isle  of  Portland.  * 

988.  The   re-appearance   of  the  Northmen  excited 

much  conversation  at  the  time.  *  Another  attempt 
of  the  same  sort  was  made  at  Wecedport,  where 
the  English  gained  the  field  of  burial,  though 
Goda,  the  governor  of  Devonshire,  and  the  brave 
Stenwold,  fell.  In  this  year,  Dunstan  died.  •  He 
had  enjoyed  his  power  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  Ethelred's  reign,  but  the  civil  dissensions,  which 
he  appears  to  have  begun  and  perpetuated,  un- 
nerved the  strength  of  the  country.  The  vices  of 
the  sovereign  increased  the  evil* 

Within  three  years  afterwards,  formidable  in- 
vasions of  the  Danes  began  to  occur.  A  large 
force,  commanded  by  Justin  and  Gurthmund,  at- 

991.      tacked  Ipswich.^    They  advanced  from   an   un- 

«  Flor.  Wig.  362.  Sax.  Chron.  125.  Tib.  B.  1.  As  Olave 
Tryggvason  was  at  this  time  marauding  on  the  English  coast, 
and  at  last  reached  the  Scilly  isles,  he  may  have  been  the  sea- 
king  who  renewed  the  invasion  of  England. 

4  Flor.  S6S.     Sim.  Dun.  161. 

»  Malmsb.  62. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  364.  Sax.  Chron.  126.  Dunstan  died  in  the 
year  988.  The  MS.  Chron.  Tib.  B.  1.  and  B.  4.  merely  men- 
tion his  death,  without  the  printed  addition  of  his  attaining 
heaven.  Siric  was  consecrated  to  his  see.  The  preceding 
year  was  memorable  for  its  diseases. 

7  The  printed  chronicle  leaves  the  place  an  imperfect  blanl:. 
The  MS.  Tib.  B.  1.  and  B.  4.havebothGypeswic;  and  see  Flor. 
364. 
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guarded  coast,  through  an  unguarded  country,  as  c  H  A  P. 
far  as  Maiden.  Brithnoth,  the  governor  of  Essex,  ^^^d 
collected  some  forces  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  slain. 

The  measure  adopted  by  the  government  on 
this  event,  seems  to  have  produced  all  the  subse- 
quent calamities.  Instead  of  assembling  the  nobles 
with  an  army  sufficient  to  chastise  the  invaders, 
the  council  of  Ethelred  advised  him  to  buy  off*  the 
invaders !  Siric,  the  successor  of  Dunstan,  reasoned, 
that  as  they  only  came  for  booty,  it  would  be  wiser 
to  give  them  what  they  wanted.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  were  accordingly  disgracefully  granted  as 
the  price  of  their  retreat  ®  Whether  the  king's 
ecclesiastical  advisers  were  afraid  of  calling  out 
the  chiefs  of  the  country,  with  their  military  arrays ; 
or,  like  most  clerical  statesmen,  were  incompetent 
to  devise  the  wisest  public  measures ;  or  whether 
the  nobles,  in  their  contempt  for  the  king  and  liis 
administration,  were  not  displeased  at  the  invasion, 
and  therefore  did  not  oppose  the  payment,  cannot 
now  be  certainly  known ;  but  no  measure  could 
have  been  taken  more  likely  to  excite  the  North- 
men  to  new  depredations  on  a  country  that  re- 
warded an  invader  for  his  aggressions. 

The  payment  is  noticed  by  the  annalists  as  hav- 
ing produced  the  evil  of  direct  taxation.  We  now 
pay  that,  says  the  chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century, 
from  custom,  which  terror  first  extorted  for  the 
Danes.  •  The  impositions  were  not  remitted  when 
the  necessity  had  disappeared. 

8  Malmsb.  62.  365.    Sax.  Chron .  126.    Fl.  SOjS.    The  Saxon 
Chronicle  makes  Siric  the  author  of  this  counsel. 
•  Hunt,  357 
VOL.  II.  X 
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Ethelred  has  been  painted  to  us  as  a  tall  hand- 
some man,  elegant  in  manners,  beautiful  in  coun- 
tenance, and  interesting  in  his  deportment.  '^  The 
sarcasm  of  Malmsbury  gives  his  portrait  in  a  sen- 
tence: he  was  "  a  fine  sleeping  figure.""  He 
might  adorn  a  lady's  cabinet;  he  disgraced  a 
council. 
*^^*  When  wiser  thoughts  had  sway,  the  right  meam 

of  defence  were  put  in  action.  Powerful  ships 
were  constructed  at  London,  and  were  filled  with 
selected  soldiers  " ;  but  all  the  wisdom  of  the  mea- 
sure was  baffled  by  the  choice  of  the  commander. 
Alfric  was  the  person  intrusted  to  command  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fleet 

Alfric,  in  983,  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
dukedom  of  Mercia. "  Three  years  afterwards, 
from  causes  not  explained,  but  probably  connected 
with  the  dissensions  above-mentioned,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  England.  ^^  In  99Sf  he  was  appointed 
to  lead  the  new  fleet,  with  another  duke,  and  two 
bishops,  whose  addition  to  the  military  commission, 
implies  the  prevalence  of  ecclesiastical  counsels, 
and  perhaps  some  mistrust  of  the  nobles.  Their 
instructions  were  to  surprise  the  Danes  in  some 
port  at  which  they  could  be  surrounded.  The 
judicious  scheme  was  foiled  by  Alfric's  treason. 
When  the  Danes  were  traced  to  a  station  which 
admitted  of  the  enterprise,  he  sent  them  word  of 
the  intention,  and  consununated  his  perfidy  by  sail- 
ing secretly  to  join  them.      The   Anglo-Saxons 

»<>  Hor.  Wig.  362.    Matt.  West.  878. 
11  Rex  —  pulchre  ad  dormiendum  factus,  p.  63. 
1^  Flor.  365.    In  992,  Oswald  the  friend  of  Dunstan  died. 
Sax.  Chron. 

»^  FJor.  363.     Sax.  Chron.  125. 
>^  Flor.  363.     Sim.  Dun.  161. 
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found  the  enemy  in  flight,  but  could  only  overtake  chap. 
one  vessel.  The  rest  did  not,  however,  reach  Ethdred 
their  harbours  unmolested ;  a  division  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  from  London  and  East  Anglia  met  them 
on  their  way,  and  attacked  them  with  a  bravery 
natural  to  the  island.  The  capture  of  Alfric's 
vessels  crowned  their  victory,  but  its  ignominious 
roaster  escaped,  though  with  difficulty.  The  king 
barbarously  avenged  it  on  Alfric,  by  blinding  his 
son  Algar.  **  The  treason  of  Alfnc  and  his  com- 
panions seems  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose  it 
to  have  been  an  effect  of  the  national  divisions  or 
discontent. 

This  exertion,  though  its  end  was  so  disgraceful,  995. 
had  driven  the  enemy  from  the  southern  counties. 
The  Northern  districts  were  then  attacked.  An 
armament  stormed  Bebbanburh,  and  afterwards, 
turning  to  the  Humber,  filled  part  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Northumbria  with  their  depredations.  The 
provincials  armed  to  defend  their  possessions,  but 
they  confided  the  command  to  three  chiefs  of 
Danish  ancestry,  who  with  fatal  treachery  fled  at 
the  moment  of  joining  battle. '••  Another  indica- 
tion of  the  discontent  of  the  nobles  and  the  un- 
popularity of  the  government. 

In  994,  the  breezes  of  the  spring  wafted  into  994. 
the  Thames  two  warlike  kings,  Olave  Tryggva's 
son,  king  of  Norway,  and  Svein  king  of  Denmark, 
in  a  temporary  confederation.  They  came  with 
ninety-four  ships.  They  were  repelled  at  London; 
but  though  their  force  was  unimportant,  they  were 
able  to  overrun  the  maritime  part  of  Essex  and 
Kent,  and  afterwards  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  with 

i»  Flor.  S66.    Malmsb.  62. 
*«  Sim  Dim.  162.     Sax.  Chron.  127. 
X  2 
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BOOK  successful  outrage.  '^    The  progress  of  so  small  a 
TZthlLd  ^^^^^  ^"^  *^®  presence  of  two  kings  accompanying 
ti^   it,  may  induce  the  reflective  reader  to  suspect  that 
Unrcadj,  ^y^^y  ^^  jjot  come  without  some  previous  concert 
994.      or  invitation  from  some  part  of  the  nation.     But 
on  this  occasion,  when  a  small  exertion  of  the  nar 
tional  vigour  could  have  overpowered  the  invaders, 
Ethelred  again  obeyed  a  fatal  advice.     He  sent  to 
offer  tribute  and  provisions,  and  to  know  the  sum 
which  would  stop  their  hostilities !     Sixteen  thou- 
sand  pounds  was  the  sum  demanded,  by  fewer  than 
ten  thousand  men,   for  the  redemption  of  Eng- 
land.*®     Can  we  avoid  inferring  treason   in  his 
councils  ?  That  the  nobles  should  patronise  such  a 
measure  looks  like  a  scheme  for  abasing  the  power 
of  their  ecclesiastical  opponents,  who  still  governed 
the  royal  mind ;  or  of  changing  the  dynasty,  as  at 
last  took  place,  from  Ethelred  to  Svein.  Infatuation 
without  treachery  could  hardly  have  been  so  im- 
bedl,  as  to  have  bought  off  an  invader  a  second 
time,  when  the  nation  was  so  powerful,  and  the 
enemy  so  inferior.  *• 

Olave  was  invited  to  Ethelred*s  court,  and, 
upon  receiving  hostages  for  his  safety,  he  went  to 
the  royal  city,  where  the  king  received  him  with 
honour.  During  his  visit,  he  received  the  Christiaii 
rite  of  confirmation,  and  had  rich  presents.  When 
he  departed  for  his  country  in  the  summer,  he 

^7  Sax.  Chron.  1S8.    Flor.  Wig.  366.     Sim.  Dun.  162. 

18  Sax.  Chron.  1«9.     Flor.  367. 

1*  The  sennon  of  Lupus,  preached  about  this  time,  implies 
the  insubordination  of  the  country,  and  its  enmity  to  the  clergy- 
He  calls  the  nation  "  Priest-slayers/'  and  robbers  of  the  clergy, 
and  laments  the  seditions  that  prevailed.  See  it  ap.  Hickes's 
Diss.  Ep.  99--106. 
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promised  to  molest  England  no  more,  and  he  kept 
his  word.  * 

The  army  of  Svein,  on  the  last  capitulation,  had 
wintered  at  Southampton.  After  three  years  re- 
spite, it  resumed  its  hostilities,  sailed  along  Wessex,  »9s. 
and,  doubling  the  Land's  End,  entered  the  Severn. 
Wales,  and  afterwards  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
were  infested.  Proceeding  up  the  Thamar,  they 
leaped  from  their  ships,  and  spread  the  flames  as 
far  as  Lydeford.  The  monastery  of  Tavistock  fell 
amid  the  general  ruin.  Their  ships  were  laden 
with  the  plunder,  and  the  invaders  wintered  in 
security  near  the  scene  of  their  outrage.  '* 

Resuming  their  activity  with  the  revival  of 
vegetation,  they  visited  the  Frome,  and  spread 
over  great  part  of  Dorset.  Advancing  thence  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  made  alternate  insults  on 
this  district  and  Dorsetshire,  and  compelled  Sus- 
sex and  Hampshire  to  supply  them  with  provi- 
sions. ^  But  was  the  powerful  nation  of  England 
thu3  harassed  vdth  impunity?  When  its  enemies 
even  stationed  themselves  on  its  coasts  in  perma- 
nent hostility,  was  no  exertion  directed  to  repress 
them  ?  The  answer  of  history  is,  that  often  was 
the  Anglo-Saxon  army  collected  to  punish,  but  as 
soon  as  the  battle  was  about  to  commence,  either 
some  treason  or  some  misfortune  prevented.  They 
quitted  their  ranks,  and  gave  an  easy  triumph  to 
the  half-welcomed  Danes. " 

In  the  next  year,  the  Danish  army,  almost  na- 
turalised in   England,    approached  the  Thames, 

^  Maimsb.  63.     Sax.  Chron.  129.     Sim.  Dun.  16S% 
21  Sim.  Dun.  163.     Sax.  Chron.  129.     Malmsb.  63* 
w  Sax.  Chron.  129.     Sim.  Dun.  164. 
»  Flor.  368.     Sim.  Dun.  163. 
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BOOK  and,  turning  into  the  Medway»  surrounded  Ro- 

EArired   Chester.     The  Kentishmen  assembled  to  protect 

their  city,  but  after  a  furious  battle  they  yielded 

their  dead  to  the  invaders,  who,  collecting  hcxses, 

99S.      almost  destroyed  the  west  of  Kent* " 

A  NAVAL  and  military  armament  was  now  ordered 
against  the  invaders.  ^  But  again  the  consequences 
of  the  national  disaffection  occurred.  The  crai- 
manders,  as  if  befriending  the  invaders^  interposed 
wilful  delays  in  the  equipment  of  the  forces  The 
fleet,  when  ready,  was  merely  assembled;  day 
after  day  drawled  on  without  exertion,  and  injured 
only  those  who  had  been  assessed  to  provide  it 
Whenever  it  was  about  to  sail,  some  petty  obstacle 
delayed  it  The  enemy  was  always  permitted  to 
increase  and  unite  his  strength ;  and  when  he 
chose  to  retire,  then  our  fleet  pursued  Thus  even 
the  very  means  which,  properly  used,  would  haTe 
cleared  the  British  ocean  of  its  oppressors,  only 
increased  the  calamity  of  the  nation.  The  people 
were  called  to  labour  to  no  purpose ;  their  money 
was  wasted  as  emptily ;  and  by  such  mock  pre- 
parations, the  enemies  were  more  encouraged  to 
invade.*  When  the  Danish  forces  retired,  the 
army  of  Ethelred  almost  depopulated  Cumber- 
land. His  fleet  set  sail  to  coast  round  Wales  and 
meet  him;  but  the  winds  repelling  them,  they 
ravaged  the  Isle  of  Man  as  the  substitute.  ^ 
1000.  A  POWERFUL  divcrsiou  happened  this  year  in 

favour  of  Ethelred  ;  for  the  quarrel  between  Svein 
and  Olave  attained  its  height     Assisted  by  a 

34  Sax.  Chron.  isa    Matt.  West,  386. 

»  Flor.  369. 

2«  Sax.  Chron.  130. 

27  Flor.  369.     Sax.  Chron.  130. 
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Swedish  king^,  and  the  son  of  Hakon  Jarl  ^,  Sveln  char, 
attacked  Olave  by  surprise,  near  the  Island  of  ^^^^ 
WoUin,  with  a  great  superiority  of  force.     The 

bravery  of  Olave  could  not  compensate  for  a  de-  

ficnency  of  numbers.  His  ship  was  surrounded ;  jooo, 
but,  disdaining  to  be  a  prisoner,  he  leapt  into  the 
sea^,  and  disappeared  from  pursuit.  Popular  afl 
faction,  unwilling  to  lose  its  favourite,  gave  birth 
to  that  wild  rumour  which  has  so  often  attended 
the  death  of  the  illustrious,  that  the  king  had  es^ 
caped  the  fray,  and  was  living  recluse  on  some 
distant  shore. ''  Authentic  history  places  his  death 
in  this  battle.  ^ 

This  diversion  was  made  more  complete  by  the 
Northmen  also  molesting  Normandy.^  But  the 
interval  brought  ho  benefit  to  England.  The 
Danes  returned  in  1001,  with  their  usual  facilitv.. 
The  same  measure  was  adopted  notwithstanding  its 
experienced  inefficacy;  and  twenty-four  thou-^ 
sand    pounds    was    the    third    ransom    of   the 

^  Sweden  was  at  this  time  in  the  hand  of  many  kings :  ^*  Isto 
tempore  multi  erant  Uplandiarum  reges,  suae  singuli  provincial 
imperitantes — Heidmarkiae  imperium  tenuere  duo  fratres  — 
Gudsbrandaliss  Gudrodus ;  etiam  Raumarikia  suus  erat  rex ;. 
suus  quoque  Thotniss  et  Hadalandiae  nee  non  suus  Valdresiae. 
Snorre,  vol.  ii.  p.  36,  37- 

^  Theodoric,  c.  14.  p.  23.  Ara  Frode,  p.  4f9*  Snorre  de- 
tails the  confederacy  against  Olave,  i.  p.  334*— 345.  Saxa 
gives  the  Danish  account,  lib.  x.  p.  191. 

»o  Saxo.  191.    Snorre,  345. 

91  Theodoric,  24.  The  tale  must  have  made  impression, 
for  Theodoric  declares,  he  knows  not  which  relation  was  the 
truest. 

^  Ara  Frode  dates  it  130  years  after  the  fall  of  Edmund 
in  East  Anglia,  or  in  1000,  c.  vii.  p.  49.  The  conquerors 
shared  Norway.     Snorre,  348. 

^  Sex.Chron.  130. 
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BOOK  English  nation.  ^    No  measure  could  tend  more 
Ethelred  *^  bring    on  the  government    the  contempt  of 
the  people. 

The  year  1002  has  become  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  crime,  by  an  action  as  useless  as  im- 
becility could  devise,  and  as  sanguinary  as 
cowardice  could  perpetrate.  On  the  day  before 
St  Brice's  festival,  every  city  received  secret 
letters  from  the  king,  commanding  the  people, 
at  an  appointed  hour,  to  destroy  the  Danes 
there  suddenly  by  the  sword,  or  to  surround 
and  consume  them  with  fire.  This  order  was 
the  more  atrocious,  as  the  Danes  were  living  in 
peace  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  expressions 
of  Malmsbury  imply  even  an  endeared  amity  of 
connection ;  for  he  says,  with  correct  feeling, 
that  it  was  miserable  to  see  every  one  betray 
his  dearest  guests,  whom  the  cruel  necessity 
made  only  more  beloved.**  To  murder  those 
we  have  embraced,  was  an  horrible  idea,  con- 
genial only  to  Ethelred  and  his  counsellors. 

The  tyrannical  command  was  obeyed.  All 
the  Danes  dispersed  through  England,  with 
their  wives,  families,  and  even  youngest  babes, 
were  mercilessly  butchered.  ^     So  dreadful  was 

^  Sax.  Chron.  132.  Both  the  MS.  Chronicles  have  ^yOOOl- 
^  Malmsb.  64.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says  that  Ethelred 
ordered  it,  because  it  had  been  reported  to  him  that  they  had 
a  design  to  murder  him  first,  and  then  all  his  witan,  and  there- 
upon to  possess  his  kingdom  without  opposition,  an.  1002.  See 
Miss  Gumey's  translation  of  it,  p.  158. 

»«  Matt.  West.  391.;  Sax.  Chron.  133.;  Flor.  370.;  Sim, 
Dun.  165.;  Hoveden,  429.;  Rad.  Die.  461.;  Malmsb.  64.; 
Hunt.  360.;  Brompton,  885.;  Knyghton,  2315;  Walsiogham 
Ypod.  18.,  unite  in  stating  that  all  the  Danes  in  England  were 
killed.     That  only  the  Danish  soldiers  in  Sngliah  pay  were 
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the  excited  spirit,  that  Gunhilda,  the  sister  of  C  H  A  P. 
Svein,  who  had  married  an  EngUsh  earl,  had  g^^a 
received  Christianity,  and  had  voluntarily  made 
herself  the  pledge  of  Danish  peace,  was  ordered 
to  be  beheaded  by  the  infamous  Edric.  Her  !«»• 
husband  and  boy  were  first  slain  in  her  presence. 
iJhe  foretold  the  vengeance  which  would  pour 
u^on  the  EngUsh  nation,  and  she  joined  her 
lifetess  friends.  *^ 

Great  villany  has  been  supposed  to  proceed 
from  great  mental  energy  perverted.  But  Ethel- 
red  evinced  an  absolute  incapability  of  the  most 
common  associations  of  human  reasoning.  That 
Svein  would  return  in  vengeance  was  a  natural 
expectation ;  and  yet  the  person  appointed  to 
rescue  England  from  his  fury  was  Elfnc,  whom 
the  king  had  banished  for  his  misconduct,  who  had 
proved  his  gratitude  for  his  pardon  by  an  enormous 
treachery ;  whose  son  the  king  had  in  return  de- 
prived of  eye-sight ;  and  who  now  by  some  new 
intrigue  was  restored  to  favour. 

Svein  did  not  long  delay  the  provoked  inva-     loos. 

killed,  appears  to  me  to  have  no  foundation.  Gunhilda  and  her 
family  were  not  Danish  mercenaries,  nor  were  the  women  and 
children,  of  whom  Wallingford  speaks,  whose  loose  authority 
has  been  put  against  all  the  rest.  We  find  that  Edgar  admit- 
ted many  Danes  into  England ;  many  more  must  have  settled 
out  of  the  different  invaders  in  Ethelred's  reign.  To  what 
Danish  families  the  cruel,  order  extended,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. I  cannot  think  that  it  could  possibly  include  those 
whose  ancestors  came  into  England  in  Alfred's  youth,  and  who 
settled  in  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  because  the  four  or 
five  generations  which  had  elapsed,  must  have  made  them  Eng- 
lishmen. How  many  perished  cannot  be  explored.  The 
crime  of  the  schemers  depends  not  upon  the  number  of  the 
victims. 
37  Matt  West.  391.    Mahnsb.  69. 
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BOOK  sion ;  he  landed  at  Exeter,  and  by  the  treachery 
-g^^lg^  of  the  Norman  governor,  whom  the  king  had 
the      set  over    it,    he  obtained  and  dismantled  it*^ 
Vnnmdy.    jj^  proceeded   through    the   country  to    Wttts, 
1009.      avenging  his  murdered  countrymen.     The  Anglo- 
Saxons,   under   Elfric,    met    him.      The  instant 
that  the  battle  was  about  to  join,  Elfric  affected 
a  sudden  illness  and  declined  the  contest.     Sveio, 
availing  himself  of  their  divisions,    led  his  army 
through    Salisbury  to   the  sea^xiast  laden  with 
plunder. 
1004.         In  the  next  year,   Svein  came  with   his  fleet 
to  Norwich,  and  burnt  it.     Ulf  ketul,  the  com- 
mander   of   East    AngUa,    proposed    to    buy  a 
peace ;    yet   finding    the   enemy  advancing  and 
plundering,  he  made  one  exertion  against  them  ^^ 
but  they  regained  their  ships.      A  famine  now 
aflBicted  England,  and  the  Danes  returned  to  the 
Baltic.  *> 

Ethelred  had,  in  1002,  married  Emma,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  I.,  the  third  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy.** The  king's  infidelity  and  neglect 
was  resented  by  his  high-spirited  queen.  ^  The 
insult  was  personal,  and  her  anger  was  natural ; 
but  that  her  father  should  avenge  it  by  seizing 
all  the  English  who  happened  to  pass  into  his 
dominions;  by  killing  some  and  imprisoning 
the   rest*®,  was  an   act   of  barbarity,  which  an- 

9»  Flor.  371.  3»  Fior.  372. 

^  FLor.  372.     Sax.  Chron.  134.      The  famine  is  a  strong 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  Svein's  vindictive  ravages. 

^1  Sax.  Chron.  132.  He  had  married  an  earFs  daughter 
before,  who  brought  him  Edmund.    Ethel.  Abb.  362. 

^  Malmsb.  64. 

^  Matt.  West.  382.  Walsingham  narrates  that  Etlielred  at- 
tempted an  invasion  of  Normandy,  which  ended  very  unfor- 
tunately.    Ypodigma  Neustra?,  p.  16. 
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nounces  the  contempt  into  which  England  had  C  H^  P. 
sunk. 

Never  was  such  a  nation  plunged  into  car 
lamity  so  unnecessarily.  The  means  were  abundant 
of  exterminating  Svein,  and  such  invaders,  if  a  go-  *«>*• 
vemment  had  but  existed,  with  whom  its  people 
would  have  co-operated.  The  report  of  Turketul 
to  Svein  gives  us  an  impressive  picture  of  the  Eng- 
lish condition :  "  A  country  illustrious  and  power- 
ful; a  king  asleep,  solicitous  only  about  women  and 
wine,  and  trembling  at  war ;  hated  by  his  people^ 
and  derided  by  strangers.  Generals,  envious  of 
each  other  j  and  weak  governors,  ready  to  fly  at 
the  first  shout  of  battle."  ** 

Ethelred  was  liberal  to  poets  who  amused 
him.  Gunnlaugr,  the  Scalld,  sailed  to  London, 
and  presented  himself  to  the  king  with  an  heroic 
poem**,  which  he  had  composed  on  the  royal 
virtues.  He  sang  it,  and  received  in  return  a 
purple  tunic,  lined  with  the  richest  furs,  and 
adorned  with  fringe;  and  was  appointed  to 
a  station  in  the  palace.  ^    By  a  verse  which  re- 

**  Malmsb.  69.  **  Gunnlaugi  Saga,  c.  vii.  p.  87. 

^  Gunn.  Saga,  p.  89.  When  he  lefl  Ethelred,  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  the  king  gave  him  a  gold  ring  which  weighed 
seven  ounces,  and  desired  him  to  return  in  autumn,  p.  99.  The 
Scalld  was  lucky.  He  went  to  Ireland  and  sang.  The  king 
there  wished  to  give  him  two  ships,  but  was  told  by  his  trea- 
surer, that  poets  had  always  clothes,  or  swords,  or  gold  rings. 
Gunnlaugr  accordingly  received  fine  garments  and  a  gold  ring, 
p.  103.  In  the  Orkneys  a  poem  procured  him  a  silver  axe, 
p.  103.  In  Gothland  he  got  an  asylum  of  festivity  for  the 
winter,  p.  105.  At  Upsal  he  met  another  poet,  Rafn,  and, 
what  was  worse,  when  both  had  simg,  the  king  asked  each  for 
his  opinion  on  the  other's  composition.  The  catastrophe  need 
hardly  be  mentioned.  Rafn  told  Gunnlaugr,  that  there  was  an 
end  of  their  friendship,  p.  115. 
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BOOK  mains  of  it,   we  may  see  that  adulation  is  not 
jg^l^^  merely  an  indigenous  plant  of  eastern  climates, 
or    of    polished    times,   but    that    it   flourishes 
hardily,    even   amid  Polar  snows,  and  in  an  age 
1004.     of  pirates. 

The  soldiers  of  the  king,  and  his  subjects. 
The  powerful  army  of  England, 

Obey  Ethelred, 
As  if  he  xvas  an  angel  of  ike  beneficent  Deity.  ^ 

The  history  of  successful  devastation  and 
pusillanimous  defence,  is  too  uniform,  and  dis- 
gusting to  be  detailed.  In  1006,  the  Danes 
obtained  36,000/.^  In  1008,  the  feeble  king 
oppressed  ^  his  subjects  with  a  new  exaction. 
Every  310  hides  of  land  were  assessed  to  build 
and  present  one  vessel,  and  every  eight  hides 
were  to  furnish  an  helmet  and  breast-plate.'*  The 
hides  of  England,  according  to  the  best  enumer- 
ation of  them  which  exists*®,  were  24*3,600. 
If  we  take  this  as  the  criterion,  the  taxation  pro- 
duced an  additional  force  of  785  ships,  and  armour 
for  30,450  men. 

Ethelred  had  now  selected  a  new  favourite  in 
Edric;  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  eloquent,  plausible, 
and  crafty.  He  is  noted  for  excelling  all  men 
in  perfidy  and  cruelty.  He  was  made  Duke  of 
Mercia  in  IOO7. " 

^  Gunnl.  89. 

^  The  printed  Sax.  Chron.  p.  1S6.  says  30,000^.  The  MS. 
Chron.  Tib.  B.  Land  B.  4.  have  36,000/f.  Flor.  37S.;  Mailros, 
154.;  Hoveden,  430.;  Peterb.  34. ;  Al.  Bev.  114;  Sim.  Dun. 
166. ;  and  Rad.  Die.  462.  also  give  36,000?. 

«  Sax.  Chron.  136. 

^  Tlie  very  ancient  catalogue  which  Spelman  copied  into  his 
Glossary,  353.,  and  Camden  into  his  Britannia,  presents  to  us 
a  detailed  account  of  the  hides  in  England.  Gale  has  pub- 
lished one  almost  similar,  but  not  quite.  Rer.  Ang.  vol.  m. 
p.  748.  51  Flor.  Wig.  373. 
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The  fleet,  the  product  of  the  new  assessment, 
assembled  at  Sandwich.  Brihtric,  the  brother 
of  Edric,  and  as  ambitious  and  deceitful,  ac* 
cused  Wulfhoth,  the  father  of  earl  Godwin. 
Wulihoth  fled,  and  carried  twenty  ships  with 
him,  and  commenced  pirate.  Brihtric  pursued 
with  eighty  ships,  but  a  tempest  wrecked,  and 
Wulfhoth  burnt  them.  These  events  destroyed 
the  confidence  and  the  courage  of  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  It  dispersed  and  retired."  The  an- 
nalists add,  that  thus  perished  all  the  hopes  of 
England. 

In  1010,  the  triumph  of  the  Danes  was  com- 
pleted in  the  surrender  of  sixteen  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  payment  of  48,000/. "  Thus  they 
divided  the  country  with  Ethelred,  as  his  father 
Edgar,  the  first  patron  of  the  civil  dissensions,  had 
shared  it  unjustly  with  the  ill-used  Edwin. 

The  next  invasion  of  Svein  was  distinguished  by 
the  revolution  of  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  people  gradually  seceded  from  Ethelred,  and 
appointed  the  Dane  their  king.  The  earl  of  North- 
umbria,  and  all  the  people  in  his  district,  the  five 
burghers,  and  all  the  army  on  the  north  of  Watling- 

*2  Flor.  Wig.  S74.  Sax.  Chron.  137,  1S8.  In  mentioning 
Wulfhoth,  the  printed  Saxon  Chronicle  adds,  that  he  was  the 
father  of  earl  Godwin,  p.  137.  The  MS.  Chron.  Tib.  B.  1. 
has  not  these  words,  nor  the  Tib.  B.  4.,  nor  the  Laud  MS: 
which  Gibson  quotes.  As  he  only  marks  the  LAud  MS.  to  be 
without,  I  presume  that  his  other  MSS.  had  them. 

w  Flor.  375—378.  Sax.  Chron.  139^14'2.  For  a  particu- 
lar description  of  this  dismal  period,  see  Osbeme's  Life  of  S. 
Elphegus,  who  was  taken  into  Canterbury  and  killed,  because 
3000^.  were  not  paid  for  his  ransom.  They  hurled  bones  and 
skulls  of  cattle  upon  him  till  one  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
an  iron.  axe.  Gumey,  Sax.  Chron.  170.  Was  he  (Hie  of  the 
counsellors  of  Ethelred  who  were  obnoxious  t^  *hA  nanUb 
partisans  ? 
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BOOK  Street,  submitted  to  his  sovereignty.  **  He  ordered 
gji2red  them  to  supply  provisions  and  horses,  and  commit- 
ting their  hostages  and  his  ships  to  his  son  Canute, 
he  commenced  a  visit  of  decisive  conquest  to  the 
south.  Oxford  and  Winchester  accepted  his  do- 
minion; but  London  resisted,  because  Ethebned 
was  in  it. 

SvEiN  marched  to  Bath,  and  the  duke  Ethelmere, 
and  all  the  western  thanes,  yielded  themselves  to 
him.  The  citizens  of  London  at  last  followed  the 
example. 

Terrified  by  the  universal  dissafiection,  Ethel- 
red  sent  his  children  into  Normandy",  and  pri- 
vately withdrew  to  the  Isle  of  Wight**,  where  he 
passed  his  Christmas ;  afler  which,  on  hearing  of 
their  good  reception  by  his  queen's  brother,  Ri- 
chard, he  departed  also  himself,  ^d  was  kindly 
received.  *^ 

The  new  sovereignty  of  Svein  was  severe  in  its 
pecuniary  exactions*^,  but  it  was  short  He  died, 
the  year  after  his  elevation,  at  Gainsborough.  ^ 


Ethe1red*s 
flight. 


Svein's 


M  Sax,  Chron.  US. 

5^  Sax.  Chron.  143,  144.  Flor.  Wig.  3*79,  380.  Malmsb.  69. 
Tliis  author  remarks,  that  the  Londoners  did  not  abandon  the 
king  till  he  fled  himself.  He  sajs  of  them  in  high  panegyric: 
**  Laudandi  prorsus  viri  et  quos  Mars  ipse  collata  non  spemeret 
hasta  si  ducem  habuissent." 

^  Cumque  clandestinis  itineribus.    Malmsb.  p.  69. 

67  Malmsb.  7a    Flor.  380. 

^  Hermanntis,  who  wrote  in  1070,  thus  describes  his  pecu- 
niary exactions:  **  Sueyn  insuper  lugubre malum  scilicet  ubique 
ponit  tributum  quod  infortunium  hodieque  lutt  Anglia,  multuin 
ielix^  dives  ac  dulcis  nimtum  si  nonforent  tributa."*  MS.  Tib.  B.  2. 
p.  25. 

»•  The  annalists  are  fond  of  stating,  that  he  was  killed  by  St. 
Edraand ;  Soorre  adds  a  curious  comparison.  ^  Just,"  says  he, 
«  aaJuliaa  the  Apostate  was  killed  by  «aifi<Merci*fy."  Ssgt 
Olafi  Helga,  c.  ix.  p.  10. 
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This  event  produced  a  new  change  in  the  Anglo-  CHAP. 
Saxon  politics.     The  Danish  soldiers  in  Englaiid,    ErtS^^j 
the  Thinga-manna  %  appointed  Canute,  the  son  of      the 
Svein,  for  their  king«^ ;  but  the  English  chieftains  .^"'^y-. 
sent  to  Ethelred  to  offer  him  the  crown  again,  on     1016. 
condition  that  he  should  govern  rightly,  and  be  less 
tyrannical.  ® 

Ethelred  sent  his  son  Edward  to  make  the  re- 
quired promises  of  good  government.  •*  Pledges 
were  exchanged  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
contract ;  eveiy  Danish  king  was  declared  a  per- 
petual  outlaw^,  and  in  Lent  the  king  returned. 

Canute  had  now  to  maintain  his  father's  honours 
by  his  sword.  Confronted  by  a  powerfiil  force  of 
the  English,  he  sailed  from  East-Anglia  to  Sand- 

^  The  body  of  troops  who,  during  Svein's  prosperity,  and 
the  reigns  of  his  posterity,  became  stationary  in  j^gland,  are 
called  Thinga-manna  by  Snorre,  torn.  ii.  p.  15.  The  Olaf 
Tryggvason's  Saga,  p.  100. ;  and  the  Knytlinga  Saga  (Celto 
Scand*  p.  103.)  say,  they  received  appointed  stipends.  Their 
commander,  Homing,  kept  the  conquered  country  in  subjection 
to  Canute.  Two  of  their  orders  were,  not  to  disperse  nimoun, 
and  not  to  go  beyond  their  city  of  a  night.  Trygg.  Saga, 
p.  100.    Celto  Sc. 

^^  The  Sagas  state  Canute  to  have  been  but  ten  years  of  age 
at  Svein's  death.     But  this  is  a  mistake. 

G2  Flor.  Wig.  S81.  "  They  assured  him,  that  no  one  was 
dearer  to  them  than  their  natural  lord,  if  he  would  govern  them 
more  righteously  than  he  did  before."  Gur.  Sax.  Chron.  173. 
About  this  time  occurred  the  war  against  Brian,  king  of  Con- 
naught.    Seethe  Niala  Saga  in  Celto  Scand.  107 — 116.  and 

120 129.     I  mention  it,  because  to  this  battle  belong  the 

poetical  vision  of  the  Northern  destinies,  and  the  Scaldic  Ode, 
which  Gray  has  so  vigorously  translated  in  his  Fatal  Sisters. 

®  Flor.  381.  He  said,  "  that  he  would  amend  all  that  had 
been  complained  of,  if  they  would  return  to  him  with  one  con- 
sent and  without  guile."    Sax.  Chron.  G.  173. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  145. 
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BOOR  wich,  and  landed  the  hostages  which  his  &ther  had 

Etheired  received  for  the  obedience  of  the  English.     But  in 

Ui^^     revenge  for  the  opposition  t)f  the  nation,  he  brutally 

'^        L  **  maimed  them  of  their  hands  and  noses.  ^    They 

loitf.      were  children  of  the  first  nobility.*    Canute  then 

retired  to  Denmark,  to  watch  his  interests  there» 

and  to  provide  the  means  for  stronger  exertions  to 

gain  the  crown  of  England.  ^ 

To  make  head  against  Canute,  Etheired  dis- 
persed, around  the  neighbouring  countries,  high 
promises  of  reward  to  every  warrior  who  would 
join  the  English  standard^ :  a  great  number  came 
to  him.  Among  these  was  Olave,  the  son  of  Ha- 
raid  Grsenski,  a  Norwegian  sea-king,  who,  in  1007» 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  had  begun  his  maritime  pro- 
fession under  a  military  tutor.  "*  He  afterwards 
obtained  the  crown  of  Norway,  and  the  reputation 
of  a  saint  He  arrived  in  England  in  the  year  of 
Svein's  death.  ^ 

Canute  called  to  his  aid  Eric  the  Jarl,  one  of 
the  rulers  of  Norway,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Hakon 
the  Bad^^  and  sailed  to  England.      His  abilities 

w  Flor.  S82.  ««  Malmsb.  71. 

^^  Encomium  Emms,  written  byacontemporary,  167.  SveiD'i 
body  was  carried  to  Roschild,  and  buried.  The  autumn  closed 
with  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  which  laid  the  towns  and  countiy 
for  many  miles  under  water,  and  destroyed  the  inhabitants. 
Flor.  S82.    Mahnsb.  71. 

M  Snorre  Olafi  Helga,  c.  vi.  p.  6.  ^  Snorre,  p.  S. 

70  Snorre,  p.  9.    Knytlinga  Saga,  p.  lOS. 

7^  Knytlinga  Saga,  p.  10.  Eric  had  gained  great  fame  in 
two  battles :  one  against  Olave,  Tryggva's  son,  the  other  against 
tlie  Jomsburgers.  Snorre,  ii.  p.  23.  Svein  had  given  Norwaj 
to  Eric  and  his  brother  Hakon.  When  Eric  came  to  England, 
he  left  his  brother  Hakon  to  govern  all  Norway,  whom  St 
Olave  expelled.  Snorre,  p.  211.  Hakon  was  drowned.  lb. 
^21. 
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made  his  advance  the  march  of  victory.     The  per-  CHAP, 
fidious  Edric  crowned  the  treasons  of  his  life  by  gti,^^^ 
flying  to  Canute  with  forty  ships.      We^sex  sub-      the 
raitted  to  the  invaders,  and  gave  hostages  for  its  y,     J\ 
fidelity.  ^  loi  j. 

The.  hostilities  of  the  contending  parties  were 
now  fast  assuming  the  shape  of  decision.  To 
Canute's  well-arranged  army,  Edmund,  the  son  of 
Ethelred,  endeavoured  to  oppose  a  competent  force; 
.but  the  panic  of  the  king,  excited  by  rumoured 
treachery,  disappointed  his  hopes.  Edmund  then 
roused  the  Northern  chiefs  to  predatory  excursions, 
but  the  energy  of  Canute  prevented  success.  The 
Danes  marched  through  Buckinghamshire  to  Bed- 
ford«  and  thence  advanced  to  York.  Uhtred,  the 
earl  of  Northumbria,  and  the  people,  abandoned 
Edmund,  and  gave  hostages  to  Canute.  ^  Leaving 
his  friend  Eric  Jarl  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, Canute  returned  to  his  ships.  At  this  crisis, 
the  death  of  Ethelred  released  England  from  its 
greatest  enemy.  ^* 

7»  Sax.  Chron.  146. 

78  The  Knytlinga  Saga  gives  a  particular  description  of  Ca- 
nute's exertions,  interspersed  with  many  quotations  from  the 
scallds,  Ottar  the  Swarthy,  Hallvardr,  and  Thordr,  104 — 107. 
Among  the  nobles  who  came  with  Canute  were,  Ulfr  Jarl,  the 
son  of  Sprakalegs,  who  had  married  Canute's  sister,  Astrida. 
Heming,  and  his  brother,  Thorkell  the  Lofty,  sons  of  the  Earl- 
street  Haralldr,  were  also  in  his  army.    lb. 

74  We  have  a  contemporary  picture  of  the  internal  state  of 
England  during  this  reign,  in  the  Sermon  of  Lupus,  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  bishops. 

**  We  perpetually  pay  them  (the  Danes)  tribute,  and  they 
ravage  us  daily.  They  ravage,  bum,  spoil,  and  plunder,  and 
carry  off  our  property  to  their  ships.  Such  is  their  successful 
▼alour,that  one  of  them  will  in  battle  put  ten  of  ourmen  to  flight. 
Two  or  three  will  drive  a  troop  of  captive  Christians  through 
the  country  from  sea  to  sea.  Very  often  they  seize  the  wives 
VOL.    II.  Y 
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B  O  O  ^  ^^  dsogfaten  of  our  thanes,  and  craeDy  violate  them  before 
the  great  chieftain's  face.  The  slave  of  yesterday  becomes  the 
master  of  his  lord  to-day,  or  he  flies  to  the  Vikingr,  and  seeks 
his  owner's  life  in  the  earliest  battle. 

''  Soldiers,  famine,  flames,  and  efiiision  of  blood  abound  on 
1015.  every  side.  Theft  and  murder,  pestilence,  diseases,  calunmy, 
hatred,  and  rapbe  dreadfully  afflict  us. 

*^  Widows  are  frequently  compelled  into  unjust  marriages; 
many  are  reduced  to  penury  and  are  pillaged.  The  poor  men 
are  sorely  seduced  and  cruelly  betrayed,  and,  though  innocent, 
are  sold  far  out  of  this  land  to  foreign  slavery.  Cradle  chil- 
dren are  made  slaves  out  of  this  nation,  through  an  atrocious 
violation  of  the  law  for  little  stealings.  The  right  of  freedom 
is  taken  away:  the  rights  of  the  servile  are  narrowed,  and  the 
right  of  charity  is  diminished. 

'*  Freemen  may  not  govern  themselves,  nor  go  where  they 
wish,  nor  possess  their  own  as  they  like.  Slaves  are  not  suffered 
to  enjoy  what  they  have  obtained  from  their  allowed  leisure, 
nor  what  good  men  have  benevolently  given  for  them.  The 
clergy  are  robbed  of  their  franchises,  and  stripped  of  all  their 
comforts." 

After  liientiomng  iminy  vices,  he  adds,  that  <'  Far  and  wide 
the  evil  custom  has  prevailed  of  men  being  ashamed  of  their 
virtue;  of  good  actions  even  incurring  contempt;  and  of  the 
public  worship  being  publicly  derided."  Sermo  Lupi  ap. 
Hickes,  Dissert.  Epist.  p.  99 — 106.  Elfric,  another  content* 
porary,  thought  the  state  of  things  so  bad,  that  he  believed 
dooms-day  to  be  i^proaching,  and  the  world  very  near  Hb  end. 
MSS.  Vit.  St.  Neoi. 
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CHAP.  X. 
The  Reign  o/* Edmund  Ironside. 

A  T  length  the  sceptre  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  came  CHAP. 
•^^  into  the  hand  of  a  prince  able  to  wield  it  with   Edmund 
dignity  to  himself,  and  prosperity  to  his  people.   I«>nside. 
Like  Athelstan,  he  was  illegitimately  born ;  but  his     1019, 
spirit  was  full  of  energy ;  and  his  constitution  was 
so  hardy,  that  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Ironside. 
It  was  his  misfortune  that  he  attained  the  crown  in 
a  stormy  season  j  and,  before  his   character  and 
talents  could  be  duly  known  or  estimated,  he  had 
to  conflict  with  a  king,  perhaps  greater  than  him- 
self.    Had  Edmund,  like  his  father,  acceded  to  the 
crown  of  a  tranquil,  united,  and  thriving  nation,  the 
abilities  of  a  Canute  might  have  been  foiled.     But 
Edmund  succeeded  to  the  care  of  a  divided  peqple, 
lialf*  of  whose  territory  was  in  the  occupation  of  his 
enemy.     He  had  no  interval  of  respite  to  recruit 
his  strength,  or  reform  his  country.     He  was  dis* 
honourably  killed  in  the  full  exertion  of  his  abilities. 
An  important  struggle  ensued  between  Edmund 
and  Canute  for  the  possession  of  London.     It  was 
IcMig  besieged  in  vain,   sometimes  by  a  part  of 
Canute*s  forces,  sometimes  by  all.     London  was  at 
this  time  defended,  on  the  south,  by  a  wall  which 
extended  along  the  river.  *     The  ships  of  Canute, 
irom   Greenwich,    proceeded  to   London.      The 
Danes  built  a  strong  military  work  on  the  south  . 
>ank  of  the  river,  and  drew  up  their  ships  on  the 

^  Stephanides,  in  his  description  of  London,  written  about 
1190,  so  4eclare8 :  "  Similiterque  ab  austro  Lundonia  murata 
•i  tunita  tuit,''  p.  3.    Lond.  172S. 

T  2 
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BOOK  west  of  the  bridge,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  access  to  the 
Edmond   ^^^7*     Edmund  vigorously  defended  it  a  while  in 

Ironiade.  person ;  and  when  his  presence  was  required  else- 

^"J^J^  where,  the  brave  citizens  made  it  impregnable.  * 

During  the  siege,  Edmund  fought  two  battles 
with  the  Danes  in  the  country :  one  at  Pen  in  Dor- 
setshire ;  the  other,  the  most  celebrated,  at  Scear- 
stan,  about  Midsummer. 

Battle  at  Edmund  Selected  the  bravest  soldiers  for  his 
first  line  of  attack,  and  placed  the  rest  as  auxiliary 
bodies ;  then  noticing  many  of  them  individually, 
he  appealed  to  their  patriotism  and  their  courage, 
with  that  fire  of  eloquence  which  rouses  man  to 
mighty  deeds.  He  conjured  them  to  remember 
their  country,  their  beloved  families,  and  paternal 
habitations  :  for  all  these  they  were  to  fight ;  for  all 
these  they  would  conquer.  To  rescue  or  to  sur- 
render these  dear  objects  of  their  attachments, 
would  be  the  alternative  of  that  day's  struggle. 
His  representations  warmed  his  soldiers;  and  in  the 
height  of  their  enthusiasm,  he  bade  the  trumpets 
to  sound,  and  the  charge  of  battle  to  begin. 
Eagerly  his  brave  countrymen  rushed  against  their 
invaders,  and  were  nobly  led  by  their  heroic  king. 
He  quitted  his  royal  station  to  mingle  in  the  first 
ranks  of  the  %ht;  and  yet,  while  his  sword  strewed 
the  plain  with  slaughter,  his  vigorous  mind  watched 
eagerly  every  movement  of  the  field.    He  struggled 

2  Sax. Chron.  148.;  Flor. 385.;  and  Knytlinga Saga,  135— 137. 
The  verses  of  the  scallds,  Thordr,  and  Ottar  the  Swarthy,  are 
cited  on  this  subject.  Snorre  gives  an  account  of  Saint  Olave, 
the  Norwegian  sea-king,  assisting  in  the  struggle  at  London. 
Hie  principal  achievement  of  Olave  was  to  destroy  the  fortified 
bridge  from  Southwark,  which  he  calls  a  great  emporium  to  the 
city,  which  the  Danes  defended.  The  effort,  somewhat  romantic, 
is  sung  by  Ottar  and  Sigvatr.    Saga  af  Olafi  Helga,  p.  1 1— .13, 
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to  blend  the  duty  of  commander  and  the  gallant  c  H  A  P. 
bearing  of  a  soldier.    Edric  and  two  other  generals,    EA^Jn^i 
with  the  men  of  Wilts  and  Somerset,  aided  Canute,   ironside. 
On  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  conflict,  both      j^^^'  ' 
armies  fought  with  unprevailing  courage,  and  mu- 
tual  fatigue  compelled  them  to  separate.  * 

In  the  morning  the  awful  struggle  was  renewed. 
In  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  Edmund  forced  his 
way  to  Canute,  and  struck  at  him  vehemently  with 
his  sword.  The  shield  of  the  Dane  saved  him  from 
the  blow;  but  it  was  given  with  such  strength,  that 
it  divided  the  shield,  and  cut  the  neck  of  the  horse 
below  it.  A  crowd  of  Danes  then  rushed  upon 
Edmund ;  and,  after  he  had  slain  many,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire.  Canute  was  but  slightly  wounded.  * 
While  the  king  was  thus  engaged,  Edric  struck  off 
the  head  of  one  Osmear,  whose  countenance  re- 
sembled the  king's,  and  raising  it  on  high,  ex- 
claimed to  the  Anglo-Saxons  that  they  fought  to 
no  purpose.  "  Fly,  ye  men  of  Dorset  and  Devon ! 
Fly,  and  save  yourselves.  Here  is  your  Edmund's 
head.*'  *  The  astonished  English  gazed  in  terror. 
The  king  was  not  then  visible,  for  he  was  piercing 
the  Danish  centre.  Edric  was  believed,  and  panic 
began  to  spread  through  every  rank.  At  this 
juncture  Edmund  appeared  receding  before  the 
pressure  of  the  Danes,  who  had  rescued  Canute. 
He  saw  the  malice,  and  sent  his  spear  as  his  avenger: 
Edric  shunned  the  point,  and  it  pierced  two  men 
near  him.     But  his  presence  was  now  unavailing. 

»  Flor.  Wig.  385,  386. 

^  I  derive  this  paragraph  from  the  Kn3rtlinga  Saga,  p.  180. 
Ottar  the  Swarthy  celebrates  the  battle,  and  places  it  near  the 
Tees,  p.  131.,  in  Johnstone's  Celto  Scandics. 

*  Ror.  Wig.  386. 

Y  3 
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BOOK  In  vain  he  threw  off  his  hehnet,  and,  gaining  an 

gj^^^^   emin^ice,  exposed  his  disarmed  head  to  undeceive 

LroDside.   his  waniors.     The  £ital  spirit  had  gone  forth ;  and, 

^  J  _  J '  '  before  its  alarms  could  be  counteracted,  the  army 

was  in  flight.     All  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Edmund 

could  only  sustain  the  combat  till  night  interposed.^ 

The  difficulty  of  the  battle  disinclined  Canute 

from  renewing  it.     He  left  the  contested  field  at 

midnight,  and  marched  afterwards  to  London  to 

his  shipping.     The  mom  revealed  his  retreat  to 

Edmund*     The  perfidious   Edric,  discerning  the 

abilities  of  the  king,  made  use  of  his  relation^ip 

and  early  connection  (he  had  married  Edmund's 

sister,  and  had  been  his  foster-father)  to  obtain  a 

reconciliation.     Edmund  consented  to  receive  him 

on  his  oath  of  fidelity.  ^ 

Edmund  followed  Canute  to  London,  and  raised 
the  siege  of  the  city.  A  conflict  soon  foUowed 
between  the  rivals  at  Brentford*  ^  Both  parties 
claim  the  victory. "  As  Canute  immediately  after- 
wards belea^ured  London  again,  the  laurel  seems 
to  have  been  obtained  by  him.  Baffled  by  the  de- 
fence, he  avenged  himself  on  Mercia,  whose  towns, 
as  usual,  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  be 
withdrew  up  the  Medway.  Edmund  again  urged 
the  patriotic  battle  at  Otfbrd  in  Kent,  and  drove 
him  to  Shepey.      A  vigorous  pursuit  might  have 

«  Flor.  Wig.  S86. 

'  It  is  the  Knytlinga  Saga  which  informs  us  that  Edric  had 
brought  up  Edmund :  '*  Cujus  tamen  nutricius  iste  Hddricus 
fuit,"  p.  139. 

8  Flor.  Wig.  387.  Sax.  Chron.  149.  The  KnytHnga  Saga 
quotes  the  verses  of  the  scalld  Ottar  on  this  battle,  p.  lS4w 

^  Florence  and  his  countr3rmen  give  the  victory  to  Edmund. 
The  Knytlinga  Saga  says,  Canute  conquered ;  and  adds,  that 
the  town  was  destroyed,  p.  134. 
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destroyed  all  Canute's  hopes ;  but  the  perfidious  CHAP, 
counsels  of  £dric  preserved  the  defeated  invade^*  '•     E<toina 
When  £dmund  withdrew  to  Wessex,    Canute   ironside, 
passed  into  Essex ;  and  thence  advancing,  plundered    H;,^; 
Mercia  without  mercy.     Edmund,  earnest  for  a  Battle  of 
decbive  effort,  again  assembled  all  the  strength  of    **"*     ' 
England,  and  pursued  the  Dane,  who  was  retiring 
to  his  ships  with  his  plunder.     At  Assandun,  in  the 
north  part  of  Essex,  the  armies  met     Edmund 
arranged  his  countrymen  into  three  divisions,  and, 
riding  round  every  rank,  he  roused  them,  by  his 
impressive  exhortations,  to  remember  their  own 
valoiu-,  and  their  former  victories.     He  entreated 
them  to  protect  the  kingdom  from  Danish  avarice, 
and  to  punish,  by  a  new  defeat,  the  enemies  they 
had  akeady  conquered.     Canute  brought  his  troops 
gradually  into  the  field.     Edmund  made  a  general 
and  impetuous  attack.     His  vigour  and  skill  again 
brought  victory  to  his  arms.     The  star  of  Canute 
was  clouded;  when  J^dric,  his  secret  ally,  deserting 
Ednumd  in  the  very  hour  of  success,  fled  from  the 
field  with  the  men  of  Radnor,  and  all  the  battalions 
he  commanded.     The  charge  of  Canute  on  the  ex- 
posed and  inferior  An^o-Saxons  was  then  decisive. 
The  valour  of  Edmund  was  forgotten.     Flight  and 
destruction  overspread  the  plain.     A  few,  jealous 
of  their  glory,  and  anxious  to  give  a  rallying  point 
to  the  rest,  fought  desperately  amid  surrounding 
enemies,  and  were  all  cut  off  but  one  man.     In  this 
dismal  conflict  the  flower  of  the  nobility  of  England 
perished. " 

i^  Flor.  38*7.  Snorre  mentions,  that  St.  Clave  fought  at  Can- 
terbury; and  quotes  Ottar  the  Swarthy  upon  it,  p.  14.;  but  I 
cannot  be  certain  that  it  was  at  this  period. 

"  Malm8b.Y2.  Flor. W^ig.  388.  Sax.  Chron.  150.  The  Knyt- 
linga  Saga,  and  the  scalld  Ottar,  notice  this  conflict,  p.  1?4. 
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BOOK      The  betrayed  Edmund  disdained  the  death  of 

EdmuDd    despair,  and  attempted  new  efforts  to  rescue  his 

Ironside,   afflicted  country.    He  retired  to  Gloucester ;  and, 

joJg^    such  was  his  activity  and  eloquence,  that  a  fresh 

army  was  around  him  before  Canute  overtook  him. 

Ej^iind     Edmund  then  challenged  Canute  to  decide  their 

Canut!fc**  quarrel  by  a  single  combat " 

Some  authorities  assert  that  they  fought ;  others, 
that  Canute  declined  the  meeting ;  but  the  result 
was  that  a  pacification  was  agreed  upon  between 
the  princes ;  and  England  was  divided  between 
them.  Canute  was  to  reign  in  the  north,  and  Ed- 
mund in  the  south.  The  rival  princes  exchanged 
arms  and  garments ;  the  money  for  the  fleet  was 
agreed  upon,  and  tlie  armies  separated.  *' 

The  brave  Edmund  did  not  long  survive  the 
pacification.  He  perished  the  same  year.  The 
circumstances  attending  his  assassination  are  vari- 
ously given.  Malmsbury  mentions  that  two  of  his 
chamberlains  were  seduced  by  Edric  to  wound  him 
at  a  most  private  moment  with  an  iron  hook ;  but 
he  states  this  to  be  only  rumour.  **  The  king's 
violent  death,  and  its  author,  are  less  reservedly 
avowed  by  others.  **      The  northern  accounts  go 

Snorre  places  one  of  St.Olave'8  battles  in  a  place  which  he  calls 
Hringniaraheide.  He  says,  thisuras  in  the  land  of  Ulfkell,  p.  IS. 
This  expression  somewhat  approximates  it  to  the  battle  of 
Assandun,  for  Ulfkell  governed  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
island ;  and  Dr.  Gibson  places  this  conflict  at  Assington  io 
Essex.  Camden  thought  it  was  Ashdown,  in  the  north  part  of 
that  county. 

'^  I  follow  Malmsbury  in  ascribing  the  proposal  to  Edmund, 
p.  72. 

»3  Flor.  Wig.  389.     Sax.  Chron.  150.  '<  Malmsb.  72. 

**  As  Hunt.  S63.;  Matt.  West.  401.;  Hist.  El.  502.;  Hist. 
Pam.  431'. ;  Petrob.37.;  Ingulf,  57.;  and  many  others.     Her- 
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even  farther.     The  Knytlinga  Saga  and  Saxo  carry  CHAP, 
up  the  crime  as  high  as  Canute.     They  expressly  Eamund 
state  that  Edric  was  corrupted  by  Canute  to  assas-  Ironside. 
sinate  Edmund.  '•  loi^^ 

A  REMARKABLE  character  began  his  progress  Rise  of 
to  greatness  in  this  reign :  this  was  the  famous  ^  ^^ 
earl  Godwin,  who  possessed  a  power  little  less 
than  sovereign  for  three  reigns,  and  whose  son 
Harold  was  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 
His  origin  has  never  yet  been  mentioned  in  Eng- 
lish history ;  but  as  the  rise  of  poverty  to  grandeur 
is  always  an  interesting  contemplation,  we  will  state 
the  short  history  of  Godwin's  elevations. 

That  Godwin  was  the  son  of  an  herdsman,  is  a  An  berdi- 
fact  recorded  in  the  MS.  Chronicle  of  Radulphus  "^■''••^"• 
Niger.     This  author  says  explicitly  what  no  other 
has  mentioned,  **  Earl  Godwin  was  the  son  of  an 
herdsman."     It  adds,  that  he  was  brought  up  by 
Canute.  ^^     How  the  son  of  a  Saxon  herdsman 


mannus,  who  wrote  within  fifty  years  after  this  event,  says, 
**  Nocte  siquidem  sequentis  dici  festivitatis  Sancti  Andres  Lun- 
donise  perimitur  insidiis  Edrici  Streane  perfidissimi  dacis." 
Cotton  Lib.  MS.  Tib.  B.  2.  The  encomiast  of  Emma  says,  he 
was  long  and  greatly  lamented  by  his  people,  p.  171* 

16  «  Erat  tunc  temporis  inter  Anglos  vir  potens,  Heidricus 
Striona  nomine.  Is  a  rege  Canuto  pecunia  corruptus  est  ut 
Jatmundum  clam  interficeret.  Hoc  modo  Jatmundus  rex 
periit."  Knytl.  Saga,  p.  139.  To  the  same  purpose  Saxo, 
**  Memorant  alii  Edvardum  clandestine  Canuti  imperio  occi- 
sum,*'  lib.  X.  p.  199.  Snorre  says,  ^*  Eodem  mense  Heinrikus 
Striona  occidit  Edmundum  regem."  Olafi  Helga,  p.  24.  Adam 
of  Bremen  says  he  was  poisoned,  p.  SI. 

17  It  is  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Vespasian,  I>.  10.  In 
the  second  side  of  page  27.9  it  says,  **  Godwinus  comes  filius 
bubulci  fuit."  It  adds,  '<  Hie  Godwinus  a  rege  Cnutone  nu- 
tritus  processu  temporis  in  Daciam  cum  breve  regis  trans- 
missus  callide  duxit  sororem  Cnutonis." 
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BOOK  came  to  be  brou^t  up  by  Canute,  the  note  wH 
Ed?«>a  explain." 

*_  ^  ,l'^       '^  The  Knyttinga  Saga  gives  us  that  explanation  wfaidi  no 
1016.      Other  document  affords. 

One  of  the  Panish  Chieftains^  who  ^ceompanied  Canute  to 
England,  has  been  noticed  to  have  been  Ulfir,  the  son  of  Sprak- 
alegSy  who  had  married  Canute's  sister  Astrida.  In  the  battle 
of  Skorstein,  between  Canute  and  Edmund,  he  fought  in  Ca- 
nute's first  line,  and  pursued  part  of  the  Englidi  fugidves  into 
a  wood  so  eagerly,  that  when  he  tumed  to  rejoin  his  friends, 
he  saw  no  path ;  he  wandered  about  it  only  to  bewUd^  him- 
self, and  night  involved  him  before  he  had  got  out  of  it.  In 
the  morning  he  beheld  near  him  a  full-grown  youth  driving  cat- 
tle to  their  pasture.  He  saluted  the  lad,  and  enquired  his 
name  :  he  was  answered,  **  Gudin,"  or  Godwin. 

Ulfr  requested  the  youth  to  show  him  the  tract  which  would 
lead  him  to  Canute's  ships.  Godwin  informed  him  that  he  was 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  Danish  navy ;  that  the  way  was 
across  a  long  and  inhospitable  wood ;  that  the  soldiers  of  Ca- 
nute were  greatly  hated  by  the  country  people;  that  die 
destruction  of  the  yesterday's  battle  at  Skorstein  was  known 
around ;  that  neither  he  nor  any  soldier  of  Canute's  would  be 
safe  if  the  peasants  saw  him ;  nor  would  the  person  be  more 
secure  who  should  attempt  to  assist  an  enemy. 

Ulfr,  conscious  of  his  danger,  drew  a  gold  ring  from  his  fin- 
der, and  proffered  it  to  the  youth,  if  he  would  conduct  him 
to  his  friends.  Godwin  ccpteoiplated  it  awhile ;  but  t^hat  great- 
4iess  of  mind  which  sometioies  accompanies  talenti  even  in  a 
lowly  state,  glowed  within  bim ;  and,  in  an  emanation  of  a  noble 
spirit  be  exclaimed,  '<  J  will  not  accept  your  ring,  but  I  will 
txj  to  lead  you  to  your  friends.  If  I  succeed,  reward  me  as 
you  please." 

He  led  Ulfr  first  to  liis  father's  humble  mansion,  and  the 
earl  received  an  ho&ipitable  refreshment. 

When  the  shades  of  night  promised  secresy,  two  horses  were 
^dled,  and  Ulfnadr,  the  father,  hade  the  earj  fiirewell.  *"  We 
commit  to  you  our  only  son,  and  Jiope,  that  if  you  readi  the 
king,  and  your  ioflt^onqe  can  avail,  you  will  get  him  admitted 
jnto  the  royal  hpuftebold.  jHece  he  cannot  stay ;  for,  should 
.Qu^  party  luiow  that  he  rpreserved  you,  liis  safo^  would  he 
doubtful."  Perhaps  UUhadr  remembered  the  high  fortunes  of 
his  uncle  Edric,  who  was  now  duke  of  Mercia;  and  hoped  that 
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if  his  son  could  get  a  station  in  the  royal  palace,  he  might,  CHAP, 
like  Edrici  ascend  firom  poverty  to  greatness.  X. 

Godwin  was  handsome,  and  fluent  in  his  elocution.  His  ^^^^ 
qualities  and  services  interested  Ulfa,  and  a  promise  to  provide  *  _  ^  ,^  ^ 
for  him  was  freely  pledged.  1016. 

They  travelled  all  night,  and  in  the  next  day  they  reached 
the  station  of  Canute,  where  Ulfr,  who  was  much  beloved,  was 
very  joyfully  received.  The  grateful  Jarl  placed  Godwin  on  a 
lofty  aeat,  uid  had  him  treated  with  the  respect  which  his  own 
child  might  have  claimed.  He  continued  hb  attachme9t  so  far« 
as  afterwards  to  marry  him  to  Gyda,  his  sister.  To  oblige  Ulfr, 
Canute,  in  time,  raised  Godwin  to  ihe  dignity  of  Jarj.  Knyt- 
linga  Saga,  105.  and  iSl^lSS. 
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CHAP.  XL 
Canute  the  Great* 

^  %P  ^  /CANUTE,  from  his  warlike   ability,  surnamed 
the  Brave;  from  his  renown  and  empire,  the 


Great ;  from  his  liberaHty,  the  Rich  ;  and,  fix>in 
1016.  his  devotion,  the  Pious  * ;  obtained,  on  Edmund's 
death,  the  sovereignty  of  all  England  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  * 

The  Northerns  have  transmitted  to  us  the  por- 
trait  of  Canute  :  he  was  large  in  statiu-e,  and  veiy 
powerful ;  he  was  fair,  and  distinguished  for  his 
beauty  ;  his  nose  was  thin,  eminent,  and  aquiline ; 
his  hair  was  profuse ;  his  eyes  bright  and  fierce. ' 

He  was  chosen  king  by  general  assent;  his 
partisans  were  numerous  in  the  country,  and  who 
could  resist  his  power?  His  measures  to  secure 
his  crown  were  sanguinary  and  tyrannical ;  but 
the  whole  of  Canute's  character  breathes  an  air 
of  barbaric  grandeur.  He  was  formed  by  nature 
to  tower  amidst  his  contemporaries  ;  but  his  coun- 
try and  his  education  intermixed  his  greatness 
with  a  ferocity  that  compels  us  to  shudder  while 

1  Dr.  Hicke's  dedication  to  his  Thesaurus.    His  b^tismal 
naiiie  was  Lambert.    Frag.  Isl.    2  Lang.  426. 

2  The  Knytlinga  Saga,  and  Olave  Tryggvason  Saga,  state 
Canute  to  have  been  but  ten  years  old  at  his  father*s  death. 
If  so,  he  could  be  only  twelve  at  his  accession.  This  is  not 
probable.  One  document  speaks  more  truly.  Snorre,  in 
his  Saga  af  Magnusi  Goda,  states  Canute  to  have  been  forty 
when  he  died.  This  was  in  1035 ;  and  therefore  in  1016,  he 
must  have  been  twenty-one.  Snorre*s  words  are,  '*  Eodem 
autumno  vita  functus  est  rex  Knutus  potens  in  Anglia  idibui 
Novembris  natus  tunc  annos  quadraginiay'  c.  iv.  p.  7- 

3  Knytlinga  Saga,  p.  148. 
10 
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we  admire.     In  one  respect  he  was  fortunate ;  his  chap. 
mind  and  manners  refined   as   his  age  matured,    c^ute 
The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  cruel  and  despotic,  the  Great. 
His  latter  days  shone  with  a  glory  more  unclouded.  '  j^jg"' 

His  first  poUcy  was  against  the  children  of 
Ethelred  and  Edmund.  One  of  his  scallds,  Sighvatr, 
sings,  that  all  the  sons  of  Ethelred  he  slew  or 
banished.  ^  The  Saxon  annalist  assures  us,  that 
he  determined  at  first  to  exile  Edwig,  the  half- 
brother  of  Edmund;  but  finding  the  English 
nobles  both  submissive  and  adulating,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  gratify  his  ambition  by  taking  the 
prince's  life.  The  infamous  Edric  suggested  to 
him  a  man,  Ethelwold,  a  nobleman  of  high  descent, 
who  would  undertake  to  accomplish  his  criminal 
desires.  The  king  incited  Ethelwold  to  the  mea^ 
sure.  "  Acquiesce  with  my  wishes,  and  you  shall 
enjoy  securely  all  the  honour  and  dignity  of  your 
ancestors.  Bring  me  his  head,  and  you  shall  be 
dearer  to  me  than  a  brother.'*  This  was  the 
language  of  a  northern  vikingr,  to  whom  human 
life  was  of  no  value.  Ethelwold  affected  a  com- 
pliance ;  but  his  seeming  readiness  was  but  an 
artifice  to  get  the  child  into  his  power,  and 
to  preserve  his  life.  Edwig  did  not  ultimately 
escape.  The  next  year  he  was  deceived  by  those 
whom  he  most  esteemed;  and,  by  Canute's  request 
and  command,  he  was  put  to  death.  ^ 

With  the  same  guilty  purpose,  he  seized  Ed- 
ward, and  Edmund  the  cMldren  of  the  last  king ; 

4  Attamen  singiilos. 
Deinceps  filiomm  Adelradi 
Vel  interfecit  Cnutus 
Vel  proscripsit. 

Sigvatr  Knutzdrapu,  quoted  in  Knytl.  Saga,  p.  140. 
»  Ror.  Wig.  390,  S91. 
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B  o  0  R  but  he  was  counselled  that  the  country  would  not 
(^^    endure  their  destruction.     Alarmed  from  immc- 

dis  Great  diate  crime,  he  sent  them  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
loie.  ^^  b^  killed.  This  prince  was  too  noble  to  be  a 
murderer,  and  had  diem  conveyed  to  Salomooi 
the  king  of  Hungaiy,  to  be  preserved  and  edu- 
cated. •  One  died;  the  other,  Edward,  married 
Agatha,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  the  German 
emperor;  and  their  issue  was  Edgar  Atheling, 
who  will  be  remembered  in  a  future  reign. 

Canute,  reserving  to  himself  the  immediate 
government  of  Wessex,  committed  East  Anglia 
to  Turketul,  whose  valoiur  had  greatly  contributed 
to  the  subjection  of  England.  He  gave  Mercb 
to  Edric,  and  Northumbria  to  his  friend  Eric,  lie 
Norwegian  prince.  He  made  a  public  treaty  of 
amity  with  the  English  chiefs  and  people,  and  by 
mutual  agreement  all  enmities  were  laid  aside. 
In  the  same  year,  the  solemn  compact  was  violated; 
for  he  slew  three  English  noblemen  without  a 
ikult  ^  He  banished  Edwig,  the  king  of  the 
peasants  ^  and  divided  the  estates  of  the  nobles 
among  his  Danish  friends. 
Th£  punishment  of  Edric  would  have  been  a 

•  nor«  yng.  sql 

7  Sne  culpa.  Ror.  391.  Mailro^  155.  Tbe  IgniwiMiMi 
Emms  says,  he  killed  many  princes :  **  Multos  principum 
quadam  die  occidere  pro  hujusmodi  dolo  juberet."  Tbe 
dolus  here  alleged  was,  that  they  had  deceived  Edmund. 
Their  r^  crime  may  hare  been  that  they  were  powerftii, 
and  that  their  submission  was  dubious.  Ingulf  58.,  aad  the 
Annals  of  Burton,  247.y  mention  some  of  Edric's  fUcnds  as 
kiUed. 

^  Ceopla  0^2.  Sax.  Chron.  15L  qui  rex  appellabatur 
rttsticorum.  Flor.  Wig.  398.  Bromton  snys  he  was  tbe 
brother  of  Edmund,  907.,  but  I  doubt  that  this  is  an  error. 
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homage  to  Tirtue  from  any  other  perMi  than  c  H  a  F. 
Canute.  The  crime  he  prompted  he  should  not  q^^ 
have  punished.  But  it  is  an  observation  almost  the  Ontt. 
as  old  as  human  nature,  that  traitors  are  abhorred  ^"^^J^ 
by  their  employers*  In  the  first  days  of  Canute's 
unsettled  throne,  he  confirmed  Edric  in  his  Mer- 
cian dukedom ;  but  having  used  the  profligate 
Saxon  to  establish  his  dignity,  on  the  next  claim 
of  reward,  he  expressed  his  latent  feelings.  Edric 
imprudently  boasted  of  his  services:  "  I  first 
deserted  Edmund,  to  benefit  you ;  for  you  I  killed 
him."  Canute  coloured;  for  the  anger  of  con- 
scious guilt  and  irrepressible  shame  came  upon 
him.  '•  *Tis  fit,  then,  you  should  die,  for  your 
treason  to  Grod  and  me.  You  killed  your  own 
lord !  him  who  by  treaty  and  friendship  was  my 
brother !  your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head,  for 
murdering  the  Lord's  anointed;  your  own  lips 
bear  witness  against  you.'*  The  villain  who 
perpetrated  the  fact  was  confounded  by  the  hypo- 
crite who  had  countenanced  it  Eric,  the  ruler 
of  Norway,  was  called  in,  that  the  royal  intention 
might  be  secretly  executed^  He  struck  down  the 
wretch  with  hid  battle-axe,  and  the  body  was 
tfardwn  from  the  window  into  the  Thames,  before 
any  tuitiult  could  be  raised  among  his  partisMis.  ^ 
The  two  sons  of  Ethelred,  by  Emma^  were  sheh 
tered  iti  Normandy. 

Canutb  married  Emma,   called  also  Elfgiva,     lois. 

^  This  namtian  is  Uikeu  from  Makmb.  78.  compared  widi 
Eneom.  EisBifle.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  told 
differently,  as  usual.  Florence  admits  that  he  was  killed  in 
the  king*s  palace;  but  one  says,  that  he  was  hanged;  another, 
that  he  was  strangled ;  anotiber,  that  he  was  beheaded.  Hu- 
man testimony  is  characterised  by  these  petty  vaoriations. 
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BOOK  the    widow  of  Ethelred.     He  distinguished  his 
Canute    ^^^^  Y^^  ^Y  *  ^ost  Oppressive  exaction :   from 

the  Great.  London  he  compelled  10,500  pounds,  and  from 
1018.      *^®  r^*  ^^  *^®  kingdom  72,000. 

To  sooth  the  country,  he  sent  home  the  largest 
portion  of  his  Danish  troops,  keeping  only  forty 
vessels  in  England.  In  this  he  displayed  the 
confidence  of  a  noble  mind.  He  maintained  an 
exact  equality,  between  the  two  nations,  in  ranks, 
council,  and  war.  In  1019»  England  was  so  tran- 
quil, that  he  went  to  Denmark,  and  passed  the 
winter  in  his  native  country. 

Canute  maintained  his  dignity  with  a  severe 
hand.  In  1020,  after  his  return  from  the  Baltic, 
he  held  a  great  council  in  the  Easter  festivity  at 
Cirencester.  At  this  he  banished  the  duke  Et}iel- 
werd.  In  1021,  he  also  exiled  the  celebrated 
Turketul. 
i<»5.  In  this  year  the  Anglo-Saxons  obscurely  inti- 

mate, that  Canute  went  to  Denmark,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  Ulfr  and  Eglaf,  with  a  fleet  and 
army  from  Sweden.  In  one  struggle  Canute  was 
unsuccessfiil ;  but  afterwards  the  young  earl  God- 
win attacked  the  enemies  of  Canute  by  surprise, 
with  the  English  troops,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  This  event  raised  Godwin  and  the  Eng- 
lish very  greatly  in  the  king's  estimation.  *® 

The  Eglaf  was  St  Olave,  who  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  Canute,  oc- 
cupied by  his  English  crown,  made  at  first  no 
pretensions  to  the  Norwegian  sceptre."  The 
submission  of  Eng^nd  gave  him  leisure  to  turn 

10  Sax.  Chron.  154.    Matt.  West.  405. 
"  SnorrCi  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
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the  eye  of  ambition  to  the  mountains  of  Norway.  ^'  c  H  A  P. 
Claims,   those  slight  veils  with  which  states  de-    cSi'te 
sirous  of  war  always  cover  their  unjust  projects,  the  QrmL 
to  conceal  their  deformity  from  the  giddy  popu-     lois^ 
lace;  claims  adapted  to  interest  the  passions  of 
vulgar  prejudice,  existed  to  befriend  Canute.     His 
father  had  conquered  Norway  ;  his  relation,  Haco, 
had  been  driven  from  it.     Many  of  the  people, 
who  had  most  loudly  welcomed   St  Olave,  had 
become  dissatisfied  at  his  innovations,  and  invited 
Canute  to  interfere.  ^* 

The  detail  of  the  struggle  between  Canute  and 
St  Olave  need  not  be  narrated  here.  Ulfr  at 
first  was  among  the  enemies  of  Canute.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  and  reconciled  ^^ ;  and  in  the 
king's  conflict  with  the  Swedes,  was  the  means  of 
saving  Canute's  life.  '* 

At  a  feast  in  Roschild,  Canute,  according  to 
Snorre,  quarrelled  with  Ulfr  at  gaming.  The  in- 
dignant Jarl  prudently  retired.  Canute  taunted 
him  on  his  cowardice  for  withdrawing.  "  Was 
I  a  coward  when  I  rescued  you  from  the  fangs  of 
the  Swedish  dogs?"  was  the  answer  of  the  irri- 
tated Ulfr.  Canute  went  to  his  couch,  and  slept 
upon  his  resentment ;  but  his  fierce  and  haughty 
soul  waked  in  the  morning  to  demand  blood.  He 
sent  his  mandate,  and  Ulfr  was  stabbed  in  a  church 
whicb  he  had'*  entered.  Canute  descended  so 
far  beneath  the  courage  of  a  hero,  as  to  corrupt 
the  subjects  of  Olave  from  their  fidelity  by  mo- 

w  Snorre,  p.  212.  '*  Ibid.  212,  213. 

14  See  Snorre,  26 — 69.;  and    compare    Saxo's  account, 
195,  196. 
"  Snorre,  271,  272.  >•  Ibid.  276,  277- 
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BOOK  ney.  '^    Canute    supported    his  insidious   n^ti- 
CiJ^tc    ations  by  a  powerful  fleet.     Fifty  ships  of  English 
the  Great,  thanes  Were  with  l^m,  and  every  district  in  Norway 
1025.     which  he  approached^  accepted  him  as  its  lord.  ** 
He   exacted  for  hostages  the  sons  and  dearest 
relations  of  the  chiefs  of  Norway,  and  appointed 
Haco,  the  son  of  his  friend  Eric,  to  be  the  governor 
of  his  conquests.  '• 
1028.  St.  Olave  retired  before  the  storm,  which  he 

was  unable  to  confront,  and  took  shelter  in  Russia. 
Haco  sailed  to  England  for  his  wife  ;  but  he  was 
doomed  to  visit  Norway  no  more.  The  last  time 
his  ship  was  seen  on  its  return,  was,  late  in  the 
day,  oif  Caithness,  in  Scotland ;  a  furious  storm 
was  raging,  and  the  wind  was  driving  him  towards 
the  Pentland  Firth  :  neither  the  vessel  nor  any  of 
its  mariners  appeared  again.  ^  In  the  next  year, 
St.  Olave  returned ;  but  perished  from  the  insur- 
rection of  his  subjects,  whom  he  had  offended  by 
his  laws  to  accelerate  their  civilisation. 
1051.  In  1031,  Canute  penetrated  Scotland,  and  sub- 

dued Malcolm,  and  two   other  ^*   kings.     Snorre 
says,  he  conquered  great  part  of  it  ® 

Canute   had   the   &me  of  reigning  over  six 

*7  Flor.    Wig.  39S.    Theodoric,  p.  29.    Snorre,  278. 

18  Snorre,  295. 

i»  Ibid.  296. 

^  Snorre,  321.     Theodoric  says,  he  was  lost  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  the  Pentland  Firth. 

2^  Sax.  Chron.  154.     Hen.  Hunt.  364.    A  northern  scalld 
'      calls  the  kings,  the  two  kings  of  Fife. 

^^  P.  144.  The  Knytlinga  Saga  adds,  that  he  appointed 
his  son  Harald  to  govern  his  conquests.  On  the  gigantic 
bones  said  to  be  found,  1520,  in  the  place  of  the  conflicts 
between  Canute  and  Malcolm,  they  who  think  it  worth  while 
may  read  Stephanius's  note  on  Saxo,  p.  37- 
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kingdoms.  "     Aa  n  soldier  he  was  certainly  emi-  c  It  A  P. 
nent}  but,  fortunately  for  his  fame,  a  few  incidents    CMu't^   * 
have  been  preserved  concerning  him,  which  res-  the  Great. 
cue  hLs  character  from  the  charge  of  indiscriminate     i]^i^^ 
barbarism^  and  claim  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 
lofty  mind. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men,  who 
feel  that  they  are  bom  to  merit  the  approbation 
of  future  generations,  and  whose  actions  become 
sublimer,  as  their  name  seems  likely  to  be  per- 
petuated. He  lived  to  posterity  as  well  as  to  his 
country.  It  was  in  this  strain,  that,  having  in  a 
moment  of  intemperance  killed  a  soldier,  and  by 
that  criminal  deed  violated  a  law  which  he  had 
enforced  on  others,  he  assembled  his  troops,  de- 
scended from  his  splendid  throne,  arraigned  himself 
for  his  crime,  expressed  his  penitence,  but  de- 
manded a  punishment  He  proclaimed  impunity 
for  their  opinions  to  those  whom  he  appointed  his 
judges ;  and,  in  the  sight  of  all,  cast  himself 
humbly  on  the  ground,  awaiting  their  sentence. 
A  burst  of  tears,  at  his  greatness  of  soul,  bedewed 
every  spectator.  They  respectfully  withdrew  to 
deliberate,  as  he  had  required,  and  at  last  deter- 
mined to  let  him  appoint  and  inflict  his  own 
punishment.  The  king  accepted  the  task.  Ho- 
micide was  at  that  time  punishable  by  a  mulct  of 
forty  talents.  He  fined  himself  three  hundred  and 
sixty  and  added  nine  talents  of  gold  as  a  further 
compensation.  ^ 

'^  Saxoy  196.;  and  see  Encom.  Emms,  492.  He  prevailed 
on  Conrad  II.  to  restore  to  him  the  Margraviate  of  Sleswick ; 
and  the  Eider  then  became  the  northern  boundary  of  Ger* 
many.     1  Putt.  Hist.  154. 

^  Saxo,  199. 
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5«  HISTORY  OF  THE 

BOOK      Th^re  is  something  in  the  incident  of  the  ses, 
Craiite    which  discovers  a  mind  of  power,   looking  fir 

the  Great  beyond    the    common    associations  of   mankind. 

'  ,0^1/  Canute  had  conquered  many  cduntries-  In  an 
age  of  valour  and  enterprize,  his  exploits  had 
equalled  the  most  adventurous.  Poets  embodied 
in  their  melodies  the  admiration  of  his  people, 
and  directed  to  his  heart  those  praises,  with  which 
all  Europe  resounded.  Encompassed  with  flat- 
tery and  subjection,  Canute's  mind  may  have  been 
swollen  into  temporary  presumption.  He  may 
in  the  frenzies  of  vanity  have  fancied,  like  an 
Alexander,  that  he  was  scarcely  a  mortal.  But 
his  mind  was  too  powerful  to  continue  the  slave 
of  his  conceit  The  more  he  gazed  on  nature^ 
the  more  he  felt  the  adorable  Being  who  governed 
him,  as  well  as  his  people ;  the  more  he  was 
humbled  with  the  conviction  of  his  individual 
insignificance.  To  communicate  his  solemn  sen- 
sations, with  all  their  impressions,  to  his  adulating 
friends,  he  ordered  the  chair  of  his  dignity  to  be 
placed  on  the  sea-beach.  His  courtiers  formed 
around  him ;  the  tide  was  undulating  to  the 
shore,  and  Canute  seated  himself  before  it.  "  Ocean, 
the  island  on  which  I  sit  is  mine,  and  thou  art  a 
part  of  my  dominion.  None  of  my  subjects  dare 
to  resist  my  orders ;  I  therefore  command  thee, 
that  thou  ascend  not  my  coasts,  nor  presume  to 
wet  the  borders  of  my  robes.'* 

In  vain  the  mandate  issued.  He  was  not  the 
master  whom  the  waters  reverenced ;  and  in 
contempt  of  his  authority  every  wave  drew  nearer 
to  his  feet,  till  the  general  elevation  of  the  ocean 
covered  his  legs  with  its  billows.     It  was  then 
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that  he  expressed  the  noble  sentiment,  which  was  CHAP, 
impressing  his  mind.     "  Let  every  dweller  upon    Canute 
the  earth  confess  that  the  power  of  kings  is  fri-  **>«  Great, 
volous  and  yain.     He  only  is  the  Great  Supreme,     i^^T 
let    Him  only  be    honoured  with  the  name  of 
Majesty,  whose  nod,  whose  everlasting  laws,  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  sea,  with  all  their  hosts, 
obey."     In   conformity  to  this   sublime  feeling, 
Canute  would  never  afterwards  wear  his  crown.  * 

Among  the  kingly  qualities  in  which  Canute 
strove  to  excel,  his  liberality  was  distinguished.  * 
Master  of  the  tributes  of  several  kingdoms,  his 
resources  were  equal  to  the  munificence  of  his 
heart.  His  journey  from  Flanders  to  Rome  was  a 
stream  of  expensive  generosity.  Whoever  ap- 
proached him  was  fed  and  cherished  without  a  re- 
quest. ^  Canute's  presents  in  general  had  three 
objects ;  charity,  literature,  and  public  services. 

The  literature  of  his  age.  was  in  the  hands  of 
two  very  different  bodies  of  men ;  the  clergy  and 
the  scaUds.  Both  have  extolled  his  libersdity.  ^ 
Of  the  scallds  who  attended  him,  the  names  and 
verses  of  many  have  siurived  to  us.  Sighvatr, 
Ottar  the  Swarthy,  Thordr  Kolbeinson,  and  Tho- 
rarin  Loftunga,  are  among  those  whose  historical    « 

^  I  have  stated  this  incident  from  Matt.  West.  p.  409; 
Hen.  Hunt.  364.;  Rad.  Die.  469.;  Higden  and  Brompton. 

3«  £[nytlinga  Saga,  1455. 

^  Ibid.  144,  145.     Encomium  Emmae,  17S. 

28  For  his  donations  to  the  church,  see  Matt.  West.  404, 
405.  409. ;  Encom.  Emme,  17S. ;  and  others.  In  mentioning 
his  resources  from  his  kingdoms,  the  Knytlinga  Saga  gives  to 
our  country  the  praise  of  that  superior  affluence  which  it 
seems,  in  every  age,  to  have  displayed  :  **  inter  omnes  septen- 
trionales  terras,  opum  ac  thesaurorum  Anglia  facile  sit  ditis- 
sima,**  p.  146. 
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BOOK  poems  or  panegyrics  have  been  much  cited  by 
Canute    Snorre  in  his  northern  history.  ® 

Uie^Greau  Thobarin  was  Celebrated  for  the  richness  and 
1051.  celerity  of  his  muse.  He  gave  a  striking  specimen 
of  this  faculty.  He  had  made  a  short  poem  on 
Canute,  and  went  to  recite  it  in  his  presence.  On 
approaching  the  throne,  he  received  a  salute,  and 
respectfully  inquired  if  he  might  repeat  what  he 
had  composed.  The  king  was  at  table  at  the  close 
of  a  repast ;  but  a  crowd  of  petitioners  were  occu- 
pying their  sovereign's  ear  by  a  statement  of  their 
grievances.  The  impatient  poet  may  have  thought 
them  unusus^Uy  loquacious  :  he  bore  the  tedious 
querulousn^s  of  injury  with  less  patience  than  the 
king,  and  at  last,  presuming  o|i  his  general  favour 
with  the  gre^t,  exclaimed,  **  Let  me  request  again, 
Sire,  that  you  would  hsten  to  my  song ;  it  will  not 
consume  much  of  your  time,  for  it  is  very  short*' 
The  ki|ig,  angry  at  the  petulant  urgency  of  the 
solicitation,  answered,  with  s^  stem  look,  <<  Are 
you  not  ashamed  to  do  what  none  but  yourself  has 
dared  —  to  write  a  short  poem  upon  me!  Unlets 
by  to-morrow's  dinner  you  produce  above  thirty 
strophes,  on  the  same  subject,  your  head  shall  be 
the  penalty."  The  poet  retired  —  not  with  alarm, 
for  his  genius  disdained  that,  but  with  some  mortifi- 
cation at  the  public  rebuke.  He  invoked  his  Scan- 
dinavian Muses :  his  mind  became  fluent ;  verses 
crowded  on  it ;  and  before  the  allotted  time^  he 
stood  before  the  king  with  the  exacted  poem,  and 
received  fifty  marks  of  pure  silver  as  his  reward.  • 

^  In  the  second  volume  passim.  Sighvatr  was  the  son  of 
Thordr,  a  scalld-    Snoire,  45. 

^  Knytlinga  Saga,  146)  147.  Snorre  mentions  this  shortly^ 
p.  297.    The  poet  afterwards,  in  his  Tugdrapai  sung  the  pre- 
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As  private  anecdotes  best  display  the  real  cha-  CHAP, 
racter,  another  may  be  permitted ;  and  perhaps  it    (^te 
will  be  most  picturesque  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  ^  G'^mt. 
the  recording  eye-witness.     It  occurred  upon  Ca-     losi. 
nute's  journey  to  Rome,  at  St.  Omer's. 

"  Entering  the  monasteries,  where  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  great  honour,  he  walked  humbly,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  ground  with  wonderful  reverence ; 
and  pouring  out  (if  I  may  say  so)  rivers  of  tears, 
he  implored  the  aid  of  the  saints.  But  when  the 
moment  came  of  presenting  his  gifts  upon  the  altar, 
how  often  (fid  he  impress  the  pavement  with  his 
kisses !  how  often  did  he  strike  his  venerable 
breast !  what  sighs !  what  prayers  that  he  might 
not  be.  found  unworthy  of  the  mercy  of  the  Su- 
preme !  At  length  his  attendants  stretched  forth 
his  munificent  oblation,  which  the  king  himself 
placed  on  the  altar.  But  why  do  I  say  the  altar, 
when  I  remember  that  I  myself  saw  him  go  round 
every  part  of  the  monasteries,  and  pass  no  altar, 
however  small,  on  which  he  did  not  leave  a  present, 
and  which  he  did  not  salute  ?  Then  came  the  poor, 
and  were  all  separately  relieved.  These  and  other 
bounties  of  the  lord  Canute,  I  your  slave!  Oh, 
St.  Omer,  St.  Bertin,  myself*  beheld  in  your  mo- 
nasteries ;  for  which  do  you  pray  that  such  a  king 
may  live  in  the  heavenly  habitations,  as  your  ser- 
vants, the  canons  and  monks,  are  daily  petition- 
ing.''^> 

gent.  See  the  stanza  in  Knyth  p.  147.  His  short  poem  was  of 
the  kind  which  Snorre  says,  "  we  call  Rok."  The  longer  was 
of  the  sort  called  Drapa.  Snorre,  p.  2d7.  He  gives  a  lon^ 
specimen  of  the  Drapa,  p.  298,  299.  and  a  specimen  of  the 
Flok,  p.  SOS. 
31  Encomium  Emmae,  17S. 
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BOOK      This  inddent  is  inserted,  because  it  affi>rds  a 
c]^4g    striking  contrast  to  some  actions  of  Canute's  earUer 

the  Gfcrt.  life.     A  Dunstan  might  have  acted  such  a  scene 
'iQ^i^  '  for  its  theatrical  effect     But  in  the  proud  master 
of  so  many   conquered  kingdoms,   the  emotions 
must  have  been  those  of  his  mind  and  heart 

Canute  has  himself  described  his  journey  to 
Rome  in  a  public  document,  addressed  to  all  the 
orders  of  the  English  nation  " :  he  says,  he  went 
for  the  redemption  of  his  sins,  and  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects  ;  that  he  had  projected  it  before,  but 
had  been  hindered  by  business  and  other  impedi- 
ments.    He  adds : 

"  Be  it  known  to  you,  that  there  was  a  great 
assembly  of  nobles  at  the  £aster  solemnity,  with 
the  lord  the  pope  John,  and  Conrad  the  emperor.*^ 
There  were  all  the  princes  of  the  people,  from 
Mount  Gargano  to  the  sea,  who  all  received  me 
with  dignity,  and  honoured  me  with  valuable  pre- 
sents. I  was  particularly  honoured  with  various 
gifts  and  costly  presents  from  the  emperor,  as  well 
with  gold  and  silver  vessels,  as  with  very  rich  ap- 
pareL  I  spake  with  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and 
the  prince^  on  the  necessities  of  my  Engli^  and 
Danish  subjects,  that  a  more  equal  law,  and  better 
safeguard,  might  be  granted  to  them  in  their  jour- 
nies  to  Rome ;  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  at 
so  many  fortified  passages,  nor  oppressed  by  such 
unjust  exactions.  The  emperor  assented,  and  Ro- 
dolph,  the  king^,  who  riiles  most  of  the  passages, 

•  83  This  letter  of  Canute's  is  in  Flor.  Wig.  394—- Sd7. ;  Ingulf, 
59 — 61.;  and  Malmsb.  p.  1^  75.  Its  substance  is  stated  in 
Matt^  West.  407.)  and  elsewhere. 

^  He  was  the  fourth  emperor  after  Otho  the  Great. 

34  In  Florence  he  is  called  Rodulph ;  so  in  Malmsb.  74>. 
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and  all  the  princes  established,  that  my  subjects,  CHAP. 
whether  merchants  or  traveUers  from  piety,  might    Canute 
go  and  return  to  Rome  without  detention  or  ex-  ^«  G«»^ 
action.  losu 

^<  I  ALSO  complained  before  the  pope,  and  ex- 
pressed myself  highly  displeased  that  such  an  im- 
mensity of  money  should  be  extorted  from  my 
archbishops  when  they  came  to  Rome  for  the 
pall.  It  was  declared  that  this  should  not  happen 
again." 

Canute,  after  mentioning  that  these  concessions 
were  ratified  by  oaths  before  four  archbishops, 
twenty  bishops,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
dukes  and  nobles,  exclaims  :  **  Therefore,  I  return 
my  liberal  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  that  all  things 
which  I  desired,  I  have  prosperously  achieved  as 
I  had  contemplated,  and  have  fulfilled  all  my 
wishes." 

Ik  the  subsequent  paragraphs  of  his  public 
letter,  he  alludes  nobly  to  his  farmer  conduct  In 
viewing  his  past  actions  with  sentiments  of  regret, 
and  in  publicly  confessing  that  he  intends  an 
amendment,  he  displays  a  greatness  of  mind  which 
kings  of  such  successful  ambition  have  seldom 
reached.  Canute  is  an  instance,  rarely  paralleled, 
of  a  character  improved  by  prosperity.     His  worst 

But  in  Ingulf,  both  in  Gale's  edition,  p.  60,  and  that  of  Frank- 
fort, p.  893,  be  is  named  Robert.  Tlie  difference  is  not  merely 
verbal.  Rodulph  was  the  king  of  Burgundy ;  and  Robert,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Hugh  Capet,  was  the  King  of  France. 
But  as  the  clausurae,  or  fortified  passages,  of  which  Canute 
speaks,  were  probably  those  of  the  Alps,  which  Rodulph  com- 
manded ;  and  as  Robert  died  in  1030,  and  Canute's  journey  is 
usually  placed  in  1031,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rodulph  ia 
the  right  reading. 
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BOOK  actions  were  in  his  days  of  peril.    When  the  full 
Curate    S^^^  ^f  established  and  multiplied  power  shone 

Ae  Grot,  around  him»  his  heart  became  humble,  pious,  and 
1081.      ennobled.     Educated  among  vikingr,  his  first  mis- 
conduct may  be  referred  to  his  tuition.     His  latter 
feelings  were  the  produce  of  his  improved  intellect 
and  magnanimity. 

<<  Bs  it  also  known  to  all,  that  I  have  vowed  to 
Almighty  God,  to  govern  my  life  henceforward  by 
rectitude,  to  rule  my  kingdoms  and  people  ju^y, 
and  piously  to  observe  equal  judgment  every 
where;  and  if,  through  the  intemperance  and 
negUgence  of  my  youth,  I  have  done  "what  was  not 
just,  I  will  endeavour  hereafter,  by  God^s  help, 
entirehf  to  amend  it.  Therefore  I  beseech  and 
command  all  my  condliarii,  to  whom  I  have  con- 
fided the  coundls  of  my  kingdomy  that  they  in  no 
shape  suffer  or  consent  to  any  injustice  throughout 
my  realm,  neither  from  fear  of  me,  nor  from  fa- 
vour to  any  person  of  power ;  I  command  all  the 
sheriffi  and  governors  of  all  my  realm,  as  they 
value  my  friendship  or  their  own  safety,  that  they 
impose  unjust  violence  on  no  man,  whether  rich  or 
poor ;  but  that  the  noble  and  their  inferiors,  the 
wealthy  and  the  needy,  may  enjoy  their  property 
justly.  This  enjoyment  must  not  be  infringed  in 
any  manner,  neither  in  behalf  of  the  king,  nor  any 
other  man  of  power,  nor  on  the  pretext  of  collect- 
ing money  for  me,  because  there  is  no  necessity 
that  money  should  be  obtained  for  me  by  unjust 
exaction/* 

After  alluding  to  some  enemies  whom  he  had 
pacified,  and  mentioning  that  he  was  returning  to 
Denmark,  whence,  as  soon  in  the  summer  as  he 
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could  procure  shipping,  he  proposed  to  visit  Eng-  C  HA  P. 
land ;  he  continues :  Canute 

"  I  HAVE  sent  this  letter  first,  that  all  my  people  thcGrwt. 
may  rejoice  in  my  prosperity,    because,  as  you     1051. 
yourselves  know,  I  have  never  forborne  to  apply 
myself  and  my  labour,  nor  will  I  ever  forbear  to 
devote  either,  to  the  necessary  utility  of  all  my 
people/' 

Th£3e  patriotic  sentiments,  from  a  royal  pen, 
are  highly  valuable.  Such  kings  give  new  splendor 
to  their  thrones,  and  secure  to  themselves  that 
perpetuity  of  fkme  which  mortality  so  covets. 


**•  HI8T0RT  OF  THE 

CHAP.  XIL 
The  Reign  of  Harold  the  First,  iumamed  Harsyoot. 

BOOK  f]  ANUTE,  at  his  death  \  left  three  sons,  Svein, 
HanJld  Harold,  and  Hardicanute.     In  his  life  he  had 

theFJTft.  placed  Svein  over  Norway  ^  and  he  wished  that 
1055.  Harold  should  rule  in  England,  and  Hardicanute 
in  Denmark.  At  the  council  wliich  met  at  Oxford 
to  elect  a  new  sovereign,  the  opinions  were  divid- 
ed. The  chiefs  of  Danish  descent  and  connections 
chose  Harold ;  the  West-Saxons,  headed  bjr  earl 
Godwin,  preferred  his  brother  Hardicanute,  be- 
cause  his  mother,  Emma,  had  been  the  wife  of 
Ethelred,  and  was  a  favourite  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  children  of  Ethelred  who  were  in 
Normandy  were  also  remembered ;  but  the  Danish 
dynasty  was  not  yet  unpopular,  and  Harold,  by 
force  or  influence,  obtained  a  portion  of  the  king, 
dom,  and  seized  the  treasures  which  Emma  pos- 
sessed from  the  gift  of  Canute.  ■  Harold,  at  first, 
reigned  at  London,  and  north  of  the  Thames ;  and 
Hardicanute  in  the  west  of  England. 
The  murder  of  Alfred,  one  of  the  sons  of  Emma 

1  He  died  at  Shaftesbury,  the  12tfa  of  Norember,  1034. 
MS.  Tib.  B.  1. 

3  Snorre,  Saga  Olafi  Helga,  p.  383.  Florence  calls  his  mo- 
ther Northamtunensis  Alfgivie  filise  Alfhelmi  Ducis,  p.  398. 
Snorre  names  her  Alfifo  dottor  Alfrims  Jarls. 

»  For.  Wig.  398.  MS.  Sax.  Chron.  Tib.  B.  1.  It  is  said 
of  Harold,  that  he  was  not  Canute's  son,  but  a  cobler's.  The 
tale  is,  that  his  mother,  having  given  no  children  to  Canute, 
pretended  pregnancy,  and  introduced  first  Svcin,  and  after- 
wards Harold,  as  her  own  children.  As  Snorre  does  not  men- 
tion it  of  Svein,  it  is  probable  that  in  both  cases  the  rumour 
was  the  ofipring  of  malignant  competition.    The  author  of 
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by  Ethelred,  lies  heavy  on  the  memory  both  of  c  H^AP. 
Harold  and  Godwin.  ^ 

Harold,  though  nominated  king,  could  not 
obtain  from  the  archbishop  the  regal  benediction, 
because  the  children  of  Emma  were  alive.  The 
archbishop,  instead  of  committing  to  Harold  the 
crown  and  sceptre,  placed  them  on  the  altar,  and 
forbad  the  bishops  to  give  their  benediction. 

This  conduct  produced  the  effects  which  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen.  Harold  despised  the 
benediction  as  useless,  and  contracted  a  hatred 
against  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  children  of 
Emma.  When  others  were  attending  divine  ser- 
vice, he  called  out  his  hunting  dogs,  or  studied  to 
occupy  himself  in  some  contemptuous  pursuit.  To 
get  the  youths,  so  imprudently  set  against  him, 

Enc.  Em.,  though  he  believes  it,  adduces  only  the  plurimorum 
assertio  for  it,  which  is  a  better  description  of  a  rumour  than 
of  a  fact.    Florence  states  it  as  a  res  in  dubio. 

^  I  state  this  from  the  Encomium  Emmae.  The  author  ad- 
dresses his  account  to  the  mother  herself,  by  whose  orders  he 
wrote  it.  (See  his  prologue.)  He  apologises  to  her  for  his 
brevity  on  Alfred's  sufferings,  and  says,  <<  Possent  enim  multa 
dici  si  non  tuo  parceremus  dolori,**  p.  175.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  he  wrote  to  the  youth's  mother,  he  is  sometimes 
horribly  particular,  for  he  describes  part  of  their  progress  of 
operation.  Malmsbury  says,  the  deed  took  place  between 
Harold's  death  and  Hardicanute's  election,  p.  77.;  but  this 
cannot  prevail  against  the  contemporary  above  cited,  strength- 
ened as  it  is  as  to  its  occurrence  under  Harold,  by  Flor.  S99.  - 
Matt.  West.  410.;  and  Hoveden,  438.  Two  of  these  make 
GOO  men  to  have  perished.  The  printed  Saxon  Chronicle  has 
nothing  of  it.  llie  MS.  Tib.  B.  1.  give  a  long  account  of  it. 
It  thus  mentions  the  fate  of  the  companions :  <<  pif  jepepan  he 
tobpaf  -]  fume  mifhce  offloh,  pime  hi  man  pith  peo  r^be,  pime 
hpeoplice  ac  pealbe,  fume  hi  man  benbe,  pime  hi  man  blenfoe, 
pime  hamelobe,  pime  hsettobe."  It  adds,  <<  Ne  peapth  bpeop- 
hepe  bxb  jebon  on  chifon  eapbe  r^ththan  Dene  comon.'* 
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BOOK  into  hi6  power,  he  forged  a  letter  to  them  in  their 
HgffM  mother's  name,  inveighing  against  himself  and 
die  Km.  desiring  one  to  come  to  her  to  be  counselled  as  to 
i^g^  his  conduct  The  answer  of  the  princes  from  Nor- 
mandy  expressed  their  obediencci  and  appointed  a 
day  and  place.  At  the  time  so  natned,  Alfred^  the 
youngest,  chose  his  military  companions,  and  sail- 
ed. His  waiting  enemies  too  eagerly  pressed  on 
him  when  about  to  land,  and  he  sailed  to  another 
part,  still  unconscious  of  the  deceit.  Godwin,  noW 
become  a  courtier  to  Harold,  met  him  in  the  garb 
of  friendship,  and  with  the  mockery  of  oaths. 
The  innocent  youth  followed  him  to  Guildford ; 
there  his  warlike  friends  were  artfully  separated 
into  little  bands  of  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty,  to  be 
more  conveniently  entertained  at  different  houses. 
A  few  only  remained  with  the  prince.  Food  and 
wine  were  profusely  given  to  all,  till  they  sought 
the  bed  of  rest ;  then  the  agents  of  Harold  fur- 
tively took  away  their  arms,  and  in  the  morning 
bound  them  in  chains.  Their  fate  was  decided  by 
a  bloody  decimation  ;  tlie  tenth  man  only  was  left 
unmurdered. 

The  betrayed  Alfred  was  hurried  to  the  Isle  of 
Ely.  Vile  judges  were  appointed  over  him,  who 
directed  his  eyes  to  be  taken  out.  The  shocking 
scene  was  closed  by  his  death.  Emma  withdrew 
to  Bruges.  *  By  Hardicanute's  absence  in  Den- 
mark, Harold  obtained  all  England.  ^  He  died  in 
1040,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

^  Enc  176.  The  author's  account  of  Bruges  shows  it  to  hare 
been  then  of  commercial  importance.  Emma's  name  was 
also  Elfgiva. 

^  Ingulfy  61.  Flor.  400.  marks  1037  as  the  year  when  this 
occurred.    So  the  MS.  Tib.  B.  1.  and  B.  4. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

The  Reign  of  HARDiCANUTXt 

'J'HIS  reign  demands  but  few  sentences.     He  C  H  A  P. 

had  sailed  the  preceding  year  from  Denmark     Hardi. 
to  his  mother,  Emma,  at  Bruges.     On  Harold's  ^^^j^ 
death  he  was  invited  to  the  English  crown ;  and     io4o. 
he  came  with  purposes  of  such  degrading  revenge, 
that  he  even  caused  the  body  of  Harold  to  be  dug 
up,    decapitated,  and  thrown  first  into   a  marsh, 
and   afterwards  into  the  Thames.     A  fisherman 
found  and  the   Danes  buried  it  in   a  cemetery 
which  they  had  in  London. '     Such  actions  fix 
the  stain  of  barbarism  on  the  persons  who  counsel 
and  the  age  which  permits  them. ' 

Hardicanute  oppressed  England  with  impo- 
sitions  which  occasioned  great  misery.  Insur. 
rection  followed,  and  military  execution  at  Wor- 
cester added  a  dreadful  catastrophe. ' 

He  projected  to  punish  Godwin  for  Alfred's 
murder ;  but  the  Dane  had  a  passion  which  pre- 
dominated over  his  fraternal  feeling;  and  the 
present  of  a  splendid  vessel,   profusely  gilt,  and 

J  Flor.  402.  Matt.  West.  402.  The  MS.  Chron.  Tib.  B.  1. 
This  MS.  contains  many  paragraphs  in  this  reign  not  in  the 
printed  chronicle. 

^  Even  the  age  of  Hardicanute  condemned  his  cruelty: 
<<  Unde  in  singulorum  ore  hominum  de  eo  haberi  imprecatus 
ut  tantse  crudelitatis  non  diu  abesset  animadversio." — Reg. 
Abb.  MS.  Cotton  Lib.  Claudius,  C.  9.  Malmsbuiy,  p.  76., 
mentions  it  with  disapprobation. 

«  Flor.  Wig.  408.  MS.  Chron.  Tib.  B.  1.  and  B.  4.  Matt. 
West.  413.    Malsmb.  76. 
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B  Ojo  K  rowed  by  eighty  men  in  sumptuous  apparel  and 
splendid  armour,  having  each  on  his  arm  two 
golden  bracelets,  weighing  sixteen  ounces,  expiated 
the  crime  of  Godwin.  *  He  '  displaced  a  bishop 
for  joining  in  the  cruelty,  who  appealed  to  the 
same  master  passion,  and  escaped.  * 

It  was,  however,  a  laudable  trait  of  fraternal 
affection  in  Hardicanute,  that  he  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  his  half-brother  Edward  in  •  England. 
The  son  of  Ethelred  was  a  more  grateful  object 
to  the  English,  than  the  son  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 
In  caressing  so  kindly  a  brother  so  dangerous, 
Hardicanute  displayed  a  virtue  in  which  an  Athel- 
stan  was  wanting. 

His  health  was  frequently  assailed  by  disease^; 
but  he  ended  his  two  years*  reign  by  an  act  of 
intemperance,  at  a  nuptial  feast  at  Lambeth :  a 
copious  draught,  as  he  stood  in  the  mirthful  com- 
pany, occasioned  him  to  fall  senseless  to  the 
ground.  He  spake  no  more.  He  died  in  June, 
and  was  buried  with  Canute  at  Winchester.  * 

His  death  separated  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Denmark ;  and  Magnus,  the  king  of  Norway, 
obtained  the  Danish  sceptre. 

4  Flor.  wig.    Matt.  West.  *  Malnub.  77. 

«  Mabmb.  76.     Ror.  Wig.  40S. 

7  Ob  morbofl  etiam  quos  frequenter  patiebatur.  Gu3. 
Pict  179. 

8  Flor.  Wig.  40S.  Ingulf,  62.  MS  .Tib.  B.  1.  and  B.  4. 
contain  paasages  on  his  death  not  in  the  printed  Chronicle. 
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CHAP.  XIV, 
The  Reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

^T^HE  Danish  line  had  now  become  unp(^ular  i 
the  factions,  which  the  administration  off 
Dunstan  had  at  first  excited,  had  ceased,  and  a 
new  generation  had  arisen.  The  nation  inclined 
again  to  its  ancient  line,  and  Edward,  the  surviv-  ^^^^- 
ing  son  of  Ethelred,  and  at  that  time  in  England, 
was  chosen  to  be  king.  While  Edward  and  his 
brother  were  friendless  exiles,  Godwin  was  tlieir 
enemy,  and  even  projected  their  assassination  \^  hot* 
became  the  zealous  partisan  of  Edward,  and  eagerly 
assisted  to  introduce  him  to  the  throne,  when 
Canute's  issue  failed.  ^  The  king  was  induced  to 
mairy  Editha,  the  daughter  of  Godwin ';  but  was 
neither  ardent  in  his  connubial  nor  fflial  attentions. 
At  no  long  period  after  his  coronation,  he  went, 
with   three  earls,   suddenly  to  his  mother,   and 

>  Ingulf,  62.  Malmsbury  states  at  length  a:  8t>rt  of  b'tN 
gain  which  Godwin  made  with  Edward,  before  he  supf^orted 
him,  80. 

3  Ingulf  knew  her,^and  describes  her  as  very  beautiful, 
meek,  modest,  faithful,  virtuous,  and  the  enemy  of  no  one. 
She  had  none  of  the  barbarism  of  her  flM;her  and  brothers.  She 
was  even  literis  apprime  erudita,  a  lady  of  learning.  He  adda, 
"  I  have  very  often  seen  her,  when  only  a  bey.  I  visited  my 
iather  in  the  royal  court.  Often  as  I  came  from  school  she 
questioned  me  on  letters  and  my  verse ;  aadi  willingly  passing 
from  grammar  to  logic,  she  caught  me  in  the  subtle  nets  of 
argument.  I  had  always  three  or  four  pieces  of  money  count- 
ed by  her  maiden,  and  was  sent  to  the  royal  larder  for  refresh- 
ment," p.  62-  But  even  this  fair  rose,  as  the  chroniclers  call 
her,  was  stained  with  blood.     See  furth^ 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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spoiled  her  of  all   the   property  which  she  pos- 
sessed.' 

Edward  was  at  first  menaced  with  the  competi- 
tion of  Magnus,  the  king  of  Norway,  who  had 
i<x«*  subdued  Denmark  into  obedience.  Magnus  sent 
letters  to  Edward  S  claiming  the  crown,  and  Ed- 
ward assembled  a  great  fleet  at  Sandwich  to  dispute 
his  landing.*  Embarrassed  by  a  rival  for  his 
Danish  sceptre,  in  Svein,  the  son  of  Ulfir,  Magnus 
resolved  not  to  risk  the  enterprise.  ^ 

SvEiN  requested  the  aid  of  Edward  against  Mag- 
nus; and  Godwin,  whose  first  patron  had  been 
Svein's  father,  urged  that  fifty  ships  should  be  sent 
to  him.  But  as  Magnus  was  known  to  be  well 
skilled  in  maritime  afibirs,  the  earl  Leofric  and  the 
rest  of  the  council  opposed  it  as  unadvisable.' 
Magnus  soon  drove  out  Svein  from  Denmark,  but 
died  much  lamented  the  same  year.  ^    Svein  then 

s  Flor.  40^  Sax.  Chron.  157.  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Saxon  Dictionaiy,  a  fragment  of  a  Saxon  chronicle  is  quoted, 
E.  Cod.  MS.  G.  Lambardi  exarata  in  Bib.  Ecc.  Chr.  Canteib. 
The  fragment  begins  with  Edward's  reign.  It  is  not  the  ssme 
with  the  printed  one,  nor  with  the  two  MSS.  in  the  Cotton 
Library.    I  shall  quote  it  as  Lamb.  MS. 

^  As  the  successor  of  Hardicanute.  Snorre  raagnesi  Goda, 
c.  88, 89. 

^  Lamb.  MS.  Sax.  Chron.  at  Cambridge. 

^  **1  think  it/'  he  declared,  ^*  right  and  most  convenient  thst 
I  should  le)  Edward  enjoy  his  crown,  and  content  mjrself  with 
the  kingdoms  which  God  has  given  me."     Snorre,  p.  52. 

7  Flor.  406,  407.    Lamb.  MSS. 

>  Lamb.  MSS.  Snorre  says,  that  he  dreamt  that  his  fiuher 
appeared  to  him,  8a3rtng,  <<  Choose,  my  son,  whether  you  will 
become. my  companion  immediately,  or  live  long  the  most 
powerful  of  kings,  but  by  the  commission  of  a  crime  that  can 
never  be  expiated."  The  choice  of  Magnus  was  perplexed, 
but  he  decided  with  discreet  virtue.  "  Father!  do  you  chooM 
for  me."  -—  '<  Be  with  me,"  was  the  answer  of  the  vision.   Snorre 

11 
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obtained  the  Danish  crown ;   and   Harald  Har-  Chap. 
drada,  who  afterwards  perished  in  his  invasion  of  ^^j 
England,   the  son  of  Sygurd   Syr,   and   by   his       the 
mother,  the  brother  of  St.  Olave,  succeeded  in  v,°^ 
Norway, '      Harald  is  highly  extolled  for  his  wis-     io4«. 
dom.  "•     He  sent  letters  of  friendship  to  Edward, 
whose  amicable  answer  established  peace  between 
their  kingdoms.     Thus  passed  over  the  disturbing 
question  between  England  and  the  Baltic  states. 
Edward  and  his  council  wisely  suffered  the  hostility 
to  die  quietly  away.     Hence  Svein's  second  appli^ 
cation  for  assistance  against  Harald,  though  again 
supported  by  Godwin,  was  negatived  by  the  good 
sense  of  Leofric  and  the  community.  " 

The  character  of  Edward  was  amiable  for  its 
gentleness  and  kindness,  and  laudable  for  its  piety ; 
but  it  did  not  unite  strength  of  mind  with  these 
interesting  qualities.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  his 
exclamation  to  the  low  peasant  who  had  displeased 
him,  **  I  would  hurt  you  if  I  were  able,*'  which 
almost  implies  imbecility.  Men  of  rank  and  power, 
however  inferior  in  understanding,  know  suffi- 
ciently their  means  of  aggression  against  those  of 
meaner  condition  who  offend  them.  That  Edward, 
when  angry  enough  to  desire  to  punish,  should 
suppose  that,  although  king,  he  had  not  the  power, 
displays  an  ignorance  of  his  authority  that  is  not 
reconcileable  with  his  intellect  But  as  he  reigned 
ivith  more  virtue,  so  he  had  better  fortune  than  his 
father.     His  mUd  and  equitable  government  was  so 


adda,  that  he  awoke,  told  his  dream,  and  afterwards  died* 
Har.  Hard.  c.  28. 

9  Snorre,  c.  90,  51.    Flor.  407.  '*  Snorre,  c.  36. 

"   Flor.  407. 
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BOOK  popular,  that  a  festival  is  said  to  have  been  annu- 

Edward    ^^7  c^^i^ted  in  En^and,  to  express  the  national 

the       joy  at  the  deUverance  from  the  Danish  kings." 

y^^*^   His  provinces  were  under  the   administration  of 

104SU     men  of  talents    appointed   by  his  predecessoi^." 

The  unanimity  of  the  country  gave  eflfect  to  their 

measures.  England  again  became  respected  abroad, 

and  no  foreign  power  attempted  to  disturb  its 

tranquillity. 

But  a  new  cause  of  internal  discussion  and  con- 
test, and  ultimately  of  a  great  .revolution,  was 
silently  rising  up  firom  preceding  events.  The 
marriage  of  Etheked  to  a  princess  of  Normandy; 
the  residence  of  this  king  during  his  exile,  and  oi 
his  children  afterwards,  at  that  court ;  Canute's 
subsequent  marriage  with  this  lady ;  and  Edward's 
education  in  the  same  country ;  had  raised  an  at- 
tachment to  the  Norman  manners  and  nation,  not 
only  in  Edward's  mind,  but  in  those  of  the  nobla 
who  had  resided  abroad  with  his  father  and  himselt 
or  had  visited  them  in  Normandy. 

The  Frankish  nation  had  rapidly  improved  since 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  The  effects  of  the 
Roman  civilisation  were  extensive  and  permanent, 
and  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  Christian  clergy  had 
gready  contributed  to  humanise  and  soften  their 
martial  fierceness.  The  irawarlike  characters  oi 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne  had  tended  to  in- 
crease the  civilising  spuit  The  Normans,  from 
their  contiguity,  partook  of  the  mehoration  of  the 
French  manners ;  and  to  Edward's  milder  temper 
these  were  peculiarly  congenial.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  could  not  have  been  equally  improved  by 
the  ruder  Danes.     Hence  Edward  found  at  first 

"  Spelman,  GIobs.  Voc.  Hocday.  w  Malmsb.  79. 
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more  that  he  could  sympathise  with  in  Noimandy  CHAP. 
than  in  England^  and  therefore  invited  or  admitted    £^^ 
many  Normans  into  his  favour.     Robert,  one  of      the 
them,  was  made,  after  various  promotions,  arch-  ,  pe«o'; 
bidiop  of  Canterbury.     Another  was  raised  to  an     i^hs. 
episcopal  see,  others  also  attained  offices  of  rank 
and  power.    From  the  king^s  partiality,  the  French 
manners  came  into  use ;  their  language,  and  their 
legal  forms  began  also  to  be  diffused.  ^* 
•   The  Norman  favourites  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  Godwin,  and  were  obstacles  to  his  ambition. 
But  the  counteracting  power  of  Lec^ric,  the  wise 
earl  of  Mercia,  and  of  Siward,  the  earl  of  Nwthum^ 
bria,    and   distinguished  for  heroic  valour,   kept 
Godwin  tranquil  till  a  cruel  \dolence  of  one  of  the 
noble  foreigners  gave  him  a  popular  reason  for  ex* 
pressing  his  discontent. 

It 'was  in  1051,  that  Godwin  presumed  to  give  1051. 
defiance^  to  the  king.  The  count  of  Boulogne, 
who  had  married  Edward's  sister,  came  to  Dover. 
In  a  foolish  effi>rt  to  obtain  or  compel  entertain- 
ment, his  followers  killed  an  Englishman.  The 
citizens  revenged  it ;  the  count,  committing  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  blind  fury,  rushed  with  his 
troops,  killed  many  of  both  sexes  in  the  city,  and 
trampled  some  children  under  the  feet  of  their 
horses.      Provoked  at  his  brutality,   the  people 

I  armed.  The  count  cowardly  fled  before  their  in- 
dignation, and  went  to  Edward,  who  was  then  at 
Gloucester.  ^* 

[  Availing  himself  of  this  event,  Godwin  raised 
immediately,  from  his  own  counties  of  Kent,  Sus* 

I       '  ^*  Ingulf,  62.;  and  see  Malmsbury,  80.,  on  the  enmity  be* 
tween  Godman  and  the  Normans. 
1*  Flor.  410. 
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sex,  and  Wea3ex,  a  military  powen  The  same 
occasion  enabled  his  son  Svein  to  collect  a  pow^- 
ful  force  from  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  Somerset,  and  Berks,  which  he  govern- 
losu  ed  i  and  Harold»  another  son«  embracing  the  same 
pretext,  completed  his  formidable  array  by  a  levy 
from  Essex,  East  AngHa,  Huntingdon,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, which  he  commanded. 

The  armies  of  Godwin  and  hi^  children  could 
not  be  completed  without  Edward's  knowledge. 
Messengers  were  immediately  sent  to  his  brave 
protectors,  Leofric  aiid  Siward.  These  gov^mofs 
were  earnestly  desired  to  come,  witli  all  the  forces 
they  could  assemble,  with  immediate  speed. 

The  loyal  earls  hastened  immediately  to  court 
Learning  the  necessity,  they  sent  swiftly*circulated 
orders  through  all  their  counties,  for  armies  to  be 
raised.  The  son  of  the  culpable  count  did  the 
same;  and  Edward  had  a  prospect  of  being 
.rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  Godwin.  *• 

Th9  rebellious  family  marched  into  Gloucester* 
shire,  and  demanded  of  tl)e  king,  under  a  menace 
of  hostilities,  the  count  of  Boulogne  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  Normans  and  men  of  Boulogne^ 
whQ  were  in  Dover-castle. 

The  king,  terrified,  knew  not  how  to  act ;  he 
jfiuctuated  in  great  anxiety,  till  he  learnt  that  his 
friend3  were  pr^ared  to  support  him.  An  ex* 
press  refusal  waa  then  returned  to  Godwin. 

A  FIERCE  civil  war  seemed  now  about  to  con- 
mune  the  country ;  but  Godwin  was  not  heroically 
adyenturous,  and  Leofric  was  Mose.  Leofric  there- 
fore proposed  that  hostages  should  be  exchanged, 
and  that  Godwin  and  the  king  should  meet  on 

"Jlor.  Wig.  410,411, 
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an  appointed  day  in  London,  and  have  the  al- 
leged subject  ju(UcialIy  deteimiiked  by  the  witena^ 
gemot  ^^ 

The  proposition  was  too  popular  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted. Godwin  returned  to  Wessex ;  the  king  1051. 
ordered  a  witena-gemot  '^  to  be  assembled  for  the 
second  time  in  London,  at  the  autumnal  equinox ; 
be  augmented  his  army,  and  marched  it  to  London. 
Godwin  and  his  sons  occupied  Southwark,  but 
socni  discovered  that  their  partisans  were  falling 
away. 

The  witena-gemot  made  the  thanes^  who  were 
with  Harold,  to  find  pledges  to  the  king  for  their 
conduct,  and  outlawed  Svein,  who  did  not  think  fit 
to  be  present  at  the  wither-male,  or  condliary 
meeting.  ^'  They  also  dted  Godwin  and  Harold 
to  attend  the  gemot  Godwin,  finding  his  ambi- 
tious views  darkening,  and  dreading  a  legal  en- 
quiry into  his  conduct,  did  not  attempt  to  face  the  , 
witena,  but  fled  in  the  night  ^  "^ 

In  the  morning,  the  king  held  the  witena^gemot, 
and  declared  him,  his  army,  and  his  children,  to  be 
outlaws.  ^^  Five  days  of  safety  were  given  them  to 
qtttt  the  country.  ^  With  three  of  his  sons,  God- 
win sailed  away,  with  all  the  property  he  could 

17  Flor.  Wig.  41 19  412.;  and  see  Sax.  Chron.  l6Sj  164.;  and 
the  MS.  Chron.  Tib.  B.  4. 

i^  Tha  jqiflBbbe  p  cynins  1  hif  pitan  tha  man  roeolbe  othfie 
rychan  habban  ealpa  g^pitena  gemot  on  Lunbene  to  hflejipeiref 
emnihte.     Sax.  Chron.  164. 

^  -]  man  bophpsrc  tham  c^m;  ealle  tha  thnegpaf  the  pmon 
Otfiolbef  eopler  hif  Jtma,  ftc.    MS.  Tib.  B.  4.  and  Lamb.  MS. 

3«  Sax.  Chron.  164.    Flor.  Wig. 

31  3  re  c^S  ^^^  ^^  ^  monen  U3itena  I^mot  j  cpeeth  hme 
utlage  "3  ealle  hepe ;  hine  3  ealk  hif  pina.    MS.  Tib.  B.  4. 

32  Sax.  Chron.  164w  -3  jceBfthe  him  inami  5  mhta  goA  at 
07  lanbe  to  papenne. 
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BOOK  hastily  amass,  into  Flanders.  Harold,  and  a  brother 

jgj^^    from  Bristol,  sailed  to  Ireland.     A  severe  tempest 

tiM       put  their  lives  in  peril  during  the  voyage.     Their 

c— fewor.  gjgjgj,^  ^g  queen,  was  sent  to  a  monastery. " 
1051.  CoNTRART  to  every  natural  expectation,  and  to 
his  own,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  tlie  Anglo- 
Ss^ons,  die  house  of  Godwin  seemed  now  to  have 
fallen  for  ever  in  England.  ^  Released  from  his 
intimidations,  the  king  became  more  attached  to 
his  Norman  friends.  Invited  or  obe3dng  a  sagaci- 
ous policy,  William,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, came  to  England  with  a  large  company  of 
his  nobles  and  knights  at  this  period,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honour  and  courtesy  by  Edward, 
who  entertained  him  for  some  time,  conducted  him 
to  his  cities  and  royal  castles,  and  loaded  him  with 
jH*esents  when  he  returned.^  This  visit  was  of 
importance  to  William.  It  introduced  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  En^h  chiefs,  and  made 
his  name  familiar  to  the  people.  It  began  the  form* 
ation  of  that  interest  which  so  powerfully  assisted 
him  in  aften^ards  acquiring  the  crown.  But  Ingulf 
declares  that  no  mention  was  made  of  his  succes* 
sion  to  the  crown  at  this  visit,  nor  had  he  then  any 
hope  of  it  Yet  it  may  have  excited  William's  de- 
sife  to  enjoy  such  a  crown,  and  must  have  made  ^ 
lively  impression  on  his  memory. 

Edward  was  then  living  without  a  prospect  of 

23  MS.  Chron.  Tib.  B.  4.    Flor.  413. 

^  The  MS.  Tib.  B.  4.  thiis  expresses  the  public  surprise  st 
th$t  change ;  *^  Thset  polbe  ph^can  punboplic  aelcum  meD  the  oo 
en^lalanbe  paq*  jip  aenij  man  sep  thiun  fssbe  thahit  fpa  jepuptha 
f cfolbe.  Foprhain  he  psBy  sep  t;o  tham  rpiche  upahapen  fpylce  he 
peolbe  ctafej  cJ^X^f  1  ««M«r  6njlaianber,"  &c. 

?^  Flor,  412.  Ingulf,  65.  The  MS.  Tib.  B.  4.  mentions  his 
^oi^ing,  which  the  printed  Chronicle  omits. 
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issue ;  and,  excepting  one  youth  in  Hungary,  the  CHAP, 
crown  had  no  heir.  The  family  of  William  was 
connected  with  that  of  Edward  by  marriage,  and 
with  Edward  himself  by  friendship  and  services* 
William  was  a  neighbour,  and  Edward  esteemed  i^^^- 
him.  The  family  of  Godwin  was  abased,  and  no 
competitor  seemed  likely  to  arise  from  the  rest  of 
the  English.  William  therefore  from  this  time 
could  scarcely  contemplate  the  throne  of  his  fiiend, 
without  coveting  its  acquisition.  Any  valued  good 
which  seems  bending  to  our  reach,  soon  excites  our 
cupidity.  He  may  have  had  the  prudence  to  mark  the 
hopeful  ground  injudicious  silence;  but  the  scheme 
of  his  succession  must  have  been  a  prcgect  which 
his  mind  revolved,  and  secretly  prepared  to  exe« 
cute. 

The  family  of  Godwin  in  their  exile  meditated  1053. 
new  attempts  to  regain  their  power.  Harold  and 
his  brother  invaded  the  West  of  England  with  a 
fleet  of  adventurers  collected  in  Ireland,  defeated 
the  king^s  officers,  and  plundered  as  they  pleased. 
As  Godwin  was  impending  with  a  similar  armament, 
a  chosen  force  of  forty  ships  was  stationed  at  Sand- 
wich to  intercept  it  He  eluded  their  vigilance, 
reached  Kent,  and  roused  all  his  friends  in  the 
neighbouring  counties  to  arm  in  his  behalf.  But 
the  king's  fleet  pursued  him.  He  sheltered  him- 
self in  Pevensey ;  a  storm  checked  the  progress  of 
the  others,  and  when  they  made  for  London,  he 
hovered  about  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  Harold 
joined  him,  after  a  voyage  of  plunder.  With  their 
united  strength,  swelled  by  every  aid  they  could 
allure,  they  sailed  to  Sandwich.  Edward  found 
his  firiends  more  tardy  than  before.  Other  nobles 
became  dissatisfied  at  the  progress  of  the  Normans 
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B  o  o  K  in  the  king's  &vour ;  and  Godwin  proceedec^  with 
^^li}i^  successful  enterprise,  to  the  Thames,  and  reached 
Southwark.  He  demanded  the  restoration  of  his 
family.  His  numbers  and  secret  connections  were 
io5«.  formidable;  and  to  save  the  shedding  of  civil  blood, 
Stigand,  the  archbishop,  and  the  wise  men,  urged 
an  accommodation.  Their  reoMnmendation  pre^ 
vailed.  The  Normans  beheld  their  fate  sealed  in 
the  pacification,  and  fled  in  consternation. 

A  GREAT  council  was  then  convened  out  of  Lon- 
don, and  all  the  earls,  and  the  best  men  that  were 
in  the  land,  attended  it.    Godwin  there  puiged 
himself  before  the  king,  his  lord,  and  all  the  assem- 
bly, that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  crime  of  which  he 
had  been  suspected.  The  king  received  him  in  fiill 
friendship,  and  granted  to  hmi  and  to  his  family  a 
comjdete  restoration  of  their  honours.    The  Nor- 
mans were  all  l^ally  outlawed.  Svein  was  the  only 
one  of  the  exiled  family  who  received  no  benefit 
firora  the  revolution  of  its  fortunes.    He  had  foully 
murdered  his  cousin  Beom,  with  eveiy  aggravated 
circumstance  of  abused  confidence,  and  treachennis 
falsehood.  There  is  a  sting  in  murder  which  goads 
the  consciousness  long  afier  the  world  has  foigiven 
it,  and  which  no  increase  of  prosperity  can  diestroy. 
Svein,  though  six  years  had  passed  away  since  his 
crime,  found  it  still  his  torment ;  and  to  sooth  his 
sensations,  he  set  off  with  naked  feet  on  a  walking 
pilgrimage  from  Flanders  to  Jerusalem.     He  died, 
on  his  return,  in  Lycia.  ^ 
io53,^        The  remark  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  that  man  dis- 
dentii?" '   quiets  himself  for  a  vain  shadow,  is  oflen  verified  in 
human  histoiy.     A  life  is  sacrificed  to  suffering, 
that  a  favourite  object  may  be  gained.  We  reach  the 

^  Sax.  Chron.  167, 168.    Flor.  Wig.  414. 
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seat  of  the  felicity  we  have  sighed  for,  andwhileour  chjip. 
anns  are  extended  to  grasp  it,  we  are  received  into 
the  grave.  Godwin  experienced  this  mutability  in 
human  affiurs.  He  had  scarcely,  by  great  toil  and 
hazardf  achieved  his  restoration,  and  recovered  io». 
his  prosperity,  when  he  was  deprived  of  it  soon 
afterwards  by  death.  In  105S,  at  the  Easter 
festival,  die  eventful  changes  of  his  life  were  closed 
As  he  sat  with  the  king  at  table,  it  is  said,  that  the. 
conversation  turned  on  Alfred's  murder,  and  that 
Godwin,  with  many  sacred  appeals  to  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, denied  that  he  was  concerned  in  it^  But 
whatever  was  the  preceding  discourse,  the  attack 
of  iate  was  as  irresistible  as  unexpected.  He  sud- 
denty  lost  his  speech,  and  fell  from  his  seat.  Ha* 
rold  and  two  other  sons  raised  him,  and  carried 
him  to  the  king's  chamber,  hoping  a  recovery.  He 
tio^red  in  helpless  and  miserable  agony,  from  M<mi- 
day  to  Thursday,  and  then  expired.  ^ 

It  is  recorded  with  pleasure,  by  the  annalists, 
that  Edward  took  off  the  heavy  tax  called  Dane 
gelt.^  Ingulf  ascribes  the  remission  to  the  extreme 
dearth  which  raged  in  1051,  and  in  which  so  many 
thousand  people  perished.  Touched  with  com« 
passion  for  their  sufferings,  the  king  abolidied  the 
tex.     It  is  added,  that  the  royal  mind,  according 

27  Ingulf,  66.    Malmsb.  81.    Hunt.  366. 

3d  Flor.  Wig.  415.  The  MS.  Tfl).  B.  4.,  like  the  printed 
chronicle,  merely  states  his  death ;  but  the  MS.  Tib.  B.  1.  de- 
scribes it  like  Florence,  thus:  **  Sac  he  mib  tham  cpancgR  see 
^epeopbe  cba  fBOpm'ffL  rah  he  nitbep  pich  diacf  potredcf  rppa^ce 
benumen  3  ealpe  hif  mihte  -]  hme  man  cha  bp«b  mto  tlusf 
knger  buiie'3  cliohcan  tha  hit  opspffut  rceolbe  ac  hit  nnf  na  fpa 
ac  thiijih  punobe  rpa  unfpecenbe  ^3  mihteleap  popth  oth  thone 
rhunper  bas$  3  tha  hip  lip  alet.** 

»  Flor.  Wig.  410.     Horeden,  441. 
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B  o  o  K  to  some  rumours,  was  impressed  the  more  deeply 
£^1,^  upon  the  subject,  because  one  day,  when  the  col- 
lected tax  was  deposited  in  the  treasury,  the  king 
was  brought  to  see  the  vast  amount :  die  mass  so 
1055.  affected  his  imagination,  that  he  fancied  he  saw  a 
little  devil  jumping  exultingly  about  it.  ^  His  mind 
was  certainly  weak  enough  to  believe  such  a  &ncy ; 
and  many  about  him  were  interested  to  frame  some 
device  that  should  give  it  a  foundation.  He  or- 
dered the  money  to  be  restored  to  its  former  0¥m- 
ers,  and  no  more  to  be  raised  on  such  an  assess- 
ment. 

The  Welsh  had  often  molested  the  English  pro- 
vinces in  their  vicinity.  In  1049,  thirty-six  ships 
of  Irish  pirates  entered  the  Severn,  and,  with  the 
help  of  Griffith,  king  of  South  Wales,  obtained  con- 
siderable successes.*^  In  1052,  Griffith  ravaged 
great  part  of  Herefordshire,  defeated  the  provin- 
cials, and  obtained  great  {diunder.  ^ 

The  death  of  Godwin  rather  exalted  than 
abased  his  family.  His  character  was  tainted. 
He  was  approaching  the  feebleness  of  age,  with- 
out having  secured  its  reverence.  He  had  no 
influence  but  from  his  power;  and  greatness, 
which  is  only  secured  by  terror,  or  extorted  by 
£brce,  is  the  creature  of  casualty,  which  the  first 
tempest  may  destroy.  But  Harold  had  all  the 
brilliancy  of  youth  and  active  courage :  his  cha- 
racter was  fiill  of  promise,  because,  being  bom 
to  dignity,  he  had  sullied  himself  by  no  arts  to 
attain  it     There  was  a  generous  ardour  in  his 

^  Ingulf,  65.  Hoveden  tells  a  similar  story,  and  makes  the 
queen  and  her  brother  Harold  the  persons  who  took  the  king 
to  the  treasury. 

3>  Ror^Wig.  409.  »3  ibid.  4.12. 
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actions  which  compelled  admiration.     When  £d«  CHAR 
ward  raised  him  to  his  father's  dimities,  he  gave    ^^^^ 
new  lustre  to  his  family,   and  obtained  all  the       th« 
influence  to  which  his  father  had  aspired.**  ^^^ 

When  Harold  received  the  honours  of  Godwin^  105s. 
his  own  dignities  in  Essex  and  East  Anglia  were 
given  to  Algar,  the  son  of  the  deserving  and 
patriotic  Leoinc.  But  Algar's  rise  to  power  1055. 
was  no  pleasing  omen  to  the  family  of  Godwin^ 
Within  less  than  three  years  afterwards  he  was 
made  a  victim  by  being  banished  without  a  fault.  ^ 

But  Algar  was  too  injured  to  be  inactive : 
he  fled  to  Ireland,  collected  eighteen  piratical 
vessels,  and  interested  Griffith,  the  king  of  Wales, 
in  his  favour.  With  this  aid,  he  suddenly  appeared 
in  Hereford  with  great  success ;  and  though  Ha* 
rdd  went  to  oppose  him,  yet  such  was  the  state 
of  Edward's  court  and  councils,  that  Algar,  though 
rather  by  violent  than  legal  measures,  regained 
his  patrimony  and  power.  His  allies  went  to 
Leicester,  and  were  renumerated  by  his  father. 
In  1058,  he  was  exiled  again,  and  by  the  same 
means  restored. "  The  great  were  now  dividing 
into  new  factions. 

Th£  Welsh  made  several  efforts  against  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  this  reign.  If  any  otlier  feeling 
than  personal  ambition  had  actuated  the  British 
leaders,  they  must  have  discerned,  that  however 
feeble  the  Saxon  king's  government  from  the  new 

^  The  great  wealth  of  the  family  maj  be  seen  in  Domesday- 
book,  where  Godwin's  possessions  are  often  mentioned. 

3*  Flor.  416.  MS.  Tib.  1.  Bucan  selcan  jyJce,  and  MS. 
Tib.  B.  4.  pop  neh  buran  j^ice.  The  printed  Chronicle  say?, 
that  he  was  charged  with  treason,  p.  169.  Ingulf  gires  to 
Algar  the  aid  of  a  Norwegian  fleet,  p.  66. 

^  Flor.  417— 420. 
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®  ^P  ^  political  parties  may  have  been,   yet,   from   the 
Edward    Comparative  state  of  the  two  nations,   transient 
depredations  were  the  utmost  that  the  valour  of 
Wales   could  achieve.     Such   bounded  triumphs 
*®*'     were,  however,  certain  of  being  followed  at  last 
by  a  powerful  revenge.     Griffith,  for  some  years, 
molested,  with  good  fortune,   the  counties  near 
Wales,  and  for  some  years  his  aggressions  escaped 
unchastised.     In  the  year  afler  he  first  reinstated 
Algar,  his  new  insults,  which  occasioned  the  death 
of  Harold's  priest,  just  raised  to  a  bishopric '^y 
were  again  connived  at  by  a  peace ;  and  in  1058 
he  again  restored   Algar;   but  in  1063   Harold 
resolved  to  repress  him,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  restrain  the  full  exercise  of  his  ability.     He 
marched  into  Wales  with  adequate  force  ;  Griffith 
fled;    Harold  burnt  his  palace   and  ships,   and 
returned.     In  the  beginning  of  summer  he  circum- 
navigated Wales  with  .a  marauding  fleet,  while 
his  brother  Tostig  marched  over  it  by  land.     The 
Welsh,  submitted  with  hostages  and  tribute,  and 
banished  the  obnoxious  Griffith,   who  soon  after 
perished.  ^ 

The  means  by  which  Harold  obtained  such 
immediate  and  decisive  succ^s  are  stated  to  have 
been  a  change  of  the  armoiur  of  his  soldiers.  In 
heavy  lumour,  the  Saxons  were  unable  to  pursue 
the    Welsh  to  their  recesses.     Harold  observed 

»  Hon  418.  The  MS.  Tib.  B.  1.  says  of  this  bishop, 
that  he  would  forego  his  spiritual  arms,  and  take  to  his 
sword  and  spear^  and  go  against  Griffith :  '<  8e  poplec  hif  cpif 
man  -]  hif  hpobe,  hif  jafclican  p«pna  3  pei^  to  hif  rp^pe  *]  co 
hif  rptiopbe,  aeptep  hip  bifcuphabe,  -]  fya  pop  to  ^ypbe  onjeaii 
Cpif^,"  Ac. 

37  Ror.  424-.  Ingulf,  68.  MS.  Lamb.  Sax.  Chron.  170. 
The  head  of  Griffith  was  brought  to  Harold. 
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this  iinpediinent  to  their  success,  and  commanded  c  ha  p. 
them  to  use  leathern  armour  and  lighter  weapons. 
By  this  arrangement,  wherever  the  Britons  could 
retreat,  liis  men  could  pursue.  He  crossed  their 
snowy  mountains,  defeated  them  on  their  plains,  1055. 
and  spread  destruction  around,  till  terror  and 
feebleness  produced  general  subjection.^  He 
raised  hes^s  of  stones  wherever  he  had  obtained 
victory,  with  this  inscription :  "  Here  Harold 
conquered."  Such  a  depopulation  of  Wales  en- 
sued from  his  invasion,  that  to  this  disastrous 
cause  Giraldus  ascribes  the  tranquil  acquiescence 
of  the  Britons  under  the  Norman  yoke. "  Harold 
closed  his  eflforts  by  a  law,  that  every  Briton  found 
beyond  Offit's  Dike  with  a  missile  weapon,  should 
lose  his  right  hand.  ^ 

Macbeth,  the  usurper  of  Scotland,  condemned  Macbeth 
by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare   to  share  for  ever  b^^^^. 
our  sympathy  and  our    abhorrence,   was  partly 
contemporary  with   Edward.     In  1039,  Duncan, 
after  a  five  years'  reign,  was  assassinated  by  Mac- 
beth. « 

Th£  two  sons  of  Duncan,  Malcolm,  surnamed 
Cean-more,  or  the  Great-head,  and  Donald,  called 
Bane,  or  the  fair,  fled  from  Scotland.     Malcolm 

^  Ingulf,  68.  This  invasion  is  fully  stated  by  the  elegant 
John  of  Salisbury,  whbse  writings  reflect  so  much  credit  on 
the  twelfth  century.  See  his  De  Nugis  Curialium,  lib.  vi. 
c.  6.  p.  185. 

^  Giraldus  Cambriensis  de  illaudab.    Walliae,  c.  vii.  p.  431. 

^  Joan  Salisb.  de  Nugis  Cur.  p.  185. 

^1  Mailros,  156.  Duncan,  in  1035,  had  been  foiled  in 
an  attack  upon  Durham.    Sim.  Dun.  33.    Lord  Hailes  says  : 

<<  It  is  probable  that  the  assassins  lay  in  ambush,  and  mur- 
dered him  at  a  smith's  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin." 
Annals,  p.  1. 
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BOOK  sought  refuge  in  Cumberland,  and  Donald  in  the 
E<S;«i    Hebrides. -»2 

Elevent  years  after  his  usurpation,  Macbeth 
is  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers  of  England,  as 
1054.  distributing  money  at  Rome.^  In  1054,  while 
Macdu£^  the  thane  of  Fife,  was  exciting  a  for- 
midable revolt  in  Scotland,  the  celebrated  Siward, 
by  some  called  the  Giant,  from  his  large  size, 
and  whose  sister  had  been  Duncan's  queen,  con- 
ducted his  Northumbrians  against  Macbetli.  A 
furious  conflict  followed,  in  which  thousands  of 
both  armies  perished ;  but  Siward,  though  he  lost  his 
son  and  nephew,  defeated  the  usurper.  He  return- 
ed with  great  plunder,  having  made  Malcolm  king.  ^ 

The  glory  of  a  warrior  was  the  felicity  most 
precious  to  Siward.  On  his  return,  at  York,  he 
felt  that  internal  disease  was  consuming  his  vital 
principle,  and  he  sighed  for  the  funereal  trophies 

^  Haile'g  Annals  of  Scotland,  p.  2. 

^  <<  1050.  Rex  Scotorum  Machethad  Romse  argentum 
gpargendo  distribuit."  Flor.  Wig.  409-  So  Sim.  Dun.  184. 
and  Hoveden,  44>1.  Mailros,  who  names  him  Macbeth,  p.  157-> 
has  a  similar  passage. 

^  MS.  Chron.    Tib.  B.  4.    Lamb.  MS.    Flor.  Wig.  416. 
MS.   Tib*  B.  1.    Lord    Hailes,    from    Fordun,  states,  thai 
**  Macbeth  retreated  to  the  fastnesses  oi  the   North,  and 
protracted  the  war.    His  people  forsook  his  standard.    Mal- 
colm attacked  him  at  Lunfanan  in  Aberdeenshire.     Aban- 
doned by  his  few  remaining  followers,  Macbeth  fell,  5th  of 
December,   1056."    Annals,    p.  3.     Until    this    period    the 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland  usually  resided  in  the  Highlands. 
It  was  this  Malcolm  Ceanmore  who  removed  the  capital  to 
the    Lowlands.    Dumstafihage,    on    the  north-west  coast  of 
Argyleshire,  whose  ruins  still   remain,   is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  Highland  palace.     From  this  place,  he  removed  his 
court  to  Scone,   in  the  lowlands  of  Perthshire;  an  important 
revolution,  which  made  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland 
to  assume  i»  time  so  distinct  a  character,  and  such  a  superior 
civilisation  as  they  have  since  displayed. 
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of  a  field  of  battle.     "  I   feel  disgraced  that  I  CHAP, 
should  have  survived  so  many  combats,  to  perish    ^^ard 
now  like  a  cow :  clothe  me  in  my  mail,  fasten  on       the 
my  sword,  and  give  me  my  shield,  and  my  battle-  v     ^^' 
axe,  that  I  may  expire  like  a  soldier."  ^  »054. 

In  1057,  England  lost  Leofric,  the  duke  of  1057. 
Mercia,  by  whose  wisdom  the  reign  of  Edward 
was  preserved  from  many  perils  and  disorders, 
which  the  ambition  of  others  would  have  intro- 
duced. His  councils  and  government  have  been 
much  celebrated.  ^  His  son  Algar  succeeded  to 
his  dukedom.  ^ 

On  Si  ward's  death,  in  1055,  Tostig,  the  brother 
of  Harold,  was  appointed  earl  of  Northumbria. 
By  inducing  the  queen  to  cause  some  North- 
umbrian nobles  to  be  treacherously  killed;  by 
repeating  the  same  atrocity  himself  at  York,  and 
by  exacting,  a  large  tribute  from  the  county; 
Tostig  so  alienated  the  minds  of  the  provincials, 
that  they  revolted  in  1065,  expelled  him,  and 
seized  his  treasures.  The  insurgents  invited  Mor- 
car,  the  son  of  Algar,  and  chose  him  for  their 
earl.  At  the  head  of  the  men  of  Northumberland, 
Morcar  marched  southward,  and  was  joined  by 
an  armed  force  from  other  counties,  and  from 
Wales.  Harold  met  him  at  Northampton  with 
military  array,  but  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  com- 
ply  with  a  request  so  powerfully  supported;  Morcar 
was  confirmed  in  the  earldom,  and  the  laws  of 

45  Rad.  Die.  477.  ^  Flor.  Wig.  419.    Ingulf,  66. 

^  Leofric  had  another  son,  named  Hereward,  whose  life 
seemed  devoted  to  the  task  of  supplying  incidenU  to  the 
genius  of  romance  and  heroic  song. — See  a  further  account 
of  him  in  the  chapter  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  chivalry,  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  work.  Hereward  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  book  de  Pontificibus,  3  Gale,  372. 
VOL.   ir.  B  B 
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Canute  were  restored.  Tostig  fled  with  his  wife 
and  friends  to  Flanders,  where  Baldwin  entertained 
them.  ^ 

Edward,  whose  passive  and  peaceful  dispo- 
1066.  sition  seems  to  have  left  his  nobles  to  their  own 
quarrels  without  any  interposition  from  himself, 
soon  after  these  transactions  began  to  sicken.  At 
Christmas  he  held  his  court  in  London,  and 
dedicated  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster, 
which  he  had  rebuilt  On  the  eve  of  the  Epijrfi- 
any  his  malady  assumed  a  fatal  aspect,  and  he 
was  buried  the  day  following  at  Westminster.  • 

In  person,  Edward  was  tali  and  well  made; 
his  hair  and  skin  were  remarkably  white ;  his 
complexion  rosy.  ^  His  mind  was  gentle,  if  not 
weak ;  but,  in  general,  unless  acted  upon  by  others, 
his  disposition  Was  well  meaning.  He  was  averse  to 
the  imposition  of  taxes ;  abstinent  in  his  diet ;  and 
on  the  public  feast  days,  though,  by  the  care  of 
the  queen,  he  was  sumptuously  an*ayed,  he  assumed 
no  haughtiness  of  manner  in  his  pomp.  His  piety 
was  sincere  and  fervent.  His  time  was  chiefly 
divided  between  his  prayers  and  hunting,  to  which 
he  was  greatly  attached.  His  charities  were  fre- 
quent and  extensive  ^' ;  and  though  his  reign 
displayed  no  intellectual  energies,  and  reflected 
no  honour  on  his  ancestry,  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  escape  any  striking  disgrace. 

^®  See  the  printed  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  171-  Flw.  Wig. 
427.  the  MS.  Chronicles,  Tib.  B,  1.  and  B.  4. 

4»  MS.  Tib.  B.  i.  and  4.;  Flor.  Wig.  427.;  and  Sax. 
Chron.  171.  Both  the  MS.  Chronicles  have  a  long  addition 
in  Saxon,  which  follows  his  death.  It  begins,  '^  pep  66papb 
kin3c,  Cnjja  hlapopb,  fenb«  fothfefce,"  &c.  T!iis  is  not  in 
Lamb.  MS. 

^  Malsmb.  91.     Rossi  Hist.  Reg.  Angl.  105. 

**  Malsmb.  91.  His  memory  was  canonized,  and  many 
monkish  miracles  have  been  appended  to  it. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


The  Reign  of  Harolv  the  Second^  the  Son  ^Godwin;  and 
the  Uut  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings. 

'IJ'DWARD  had  intended  to  appoint  his  cousin  c  H  AP. 
Edward,  the   son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  the 


successor  to  his  crown.  This  prince  had  conti- 
nued in  Hungary  since  Canute  had  sought  his  life. 
Called  from  thence  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  he 
came  to  England  in  1057,  but  died  soon  after  his 
arrival.  ' 

The  death  of  this  prince  confirmed  in  two  men 
the  hopes  of  attaining  the  Anglo-Saxon  sceptre. 
Harold,   and   William   duke  of  Normandy,  after  Harold 
this  event,  looked  forward  to  the  splendid  prize  ^. 
with  equal  ardour. 

Harold  had  sworn  to  William  to  assist  him 
in  ascending  the  throne  of  England  j  but  after- 
wards pleaded  that  his  oaths  had  been  extorted 
by  irresistible  force,  as  William,  having  had  him 
in  his  power,  compelled  him  to  swear.  This 
charge  thus  repelled,  the  rivals  were  in  other 
respects  on  a  level.  Both  claimed  from  Edward 
a  ^ft  or  testamentary  appointment  in  his  favour  *  j 

1  Ror.  Wig.  4-19. 
2  That  Harold  was  appointed  by  Edward  to  succeed  him, 
is  asserted  or  intimated  by  the  printed  Saxon  Chronicle, 
172.  By  Flor.  Wig.  427.  Hoveden.  447.  Sim.  Dun.  194. 
Al.  Bev.  122.  Malmsbury  informs  us  that  this  was  the 
statement  of  the  English  (Angli  dicant  a  rege  concessum,  93.) 
but  he  thinks  it  was  rather  the  rumour  of  partiality  than  of 
judgment.  On  the  other  side,  the  Annales  Margenses,  P*  !•; 
Wike*8  Chron.  p.  22. ;  Malmsb.  93. ;  and  the  Norman  writers, 
declare,   that  Edward  gave  the  kingdom  to  William.    The 
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BOOK  both  had  been  in  Edward's  friendship,  and  the 
Hmid    fanaily  of  Harold,  as  well  as  the  family  of  William, 
had  been  connubially  allied  to  him. 

There  is  perhaps  no  great  event  in  our  annals 
in  which  the  truth  is  more  difficult  to  be  elicited, 
than  in  the  transaction  between  Harold  and  Wil- 
liam in  the  lifetime  of  Edward.  We  will  state 
first  the  account  of  Harold  and  his  friends,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  Norman  story. 

In  revolving  the  history  of  the  friends  of  Harold, 
we  meet  with  the  unpleasing  circumstance  of  two 
narrations  upon  the  subject,  which  ^counteract 
each  other.  According  to  some,  Harold  accident- 
ally sailed  in  a  little  fishing  excursion  from  Bosham 
in  Sussex,  and  was  driven,  by  a  sudden  tempest, 
on  the  opposite  shore.  ^      According  to   others, 

MS.  Chronicles  which  affirm  this  are,  Peter  de  Ickhaniy 
Domit.  A.  3.  (Willo  duci  Normanniae  consanguineo  suo 
Bicut  ei  prius  juramento  promiserat  regnum  teste  dedit.  So 
Will.  Sheepheved,  Faust.  B.  6.  (adoptavit  in  regnum  Williel* 
mum  ducem  Normannorum.)  So  Th.  Elmham,  Claud.  £.  5. 
(Willielmum  ducem  Normanniae  adoptavit  heredem )  So 
Hermannus  says,  it  was  the  rumor  plurimum  that  Edward  ap- 
pointed the  kingdom  to  William.  Many  other  MS.  Chro- 
nicles affirm  as  much,  as  Chron.  ab  adv.  Sax.  ad  Hen.  4. 
Nero,  A.  6. ;  Chron.  S.  Martini  de  Dover  a  Bruto  ad  Hen.  2. 
Vespasian,  B.  11.;  Chron.  de  Bruto  ad  1346.  Cleop.  D.  2.; 
Chron.  de  Hale's  ab  initio  raundi  ad  1304.  Cleop.  D.  3.; 
Annales  de  Gest.  Angl.  ad  1377.  Cleop.  D.  9.;  Hist,  brevis. 
ending  temp.  Ed.  2.  Domit.  A.  8.;  the  Hist.  Abb.  Claud. 
B.  6.  We  may  add  the  words  of  William  himself,  who,  in 
one  of  his  charters,  says :  <<  Devicto  Haraldo  rege  cum  suis 
complicibus  qui  michi  regnum  prudentia  domini  destinatum 
et  beneiicio  concessionis  domini  et  cognati  mei  gloriosi  regis 
Edwardi  concessum,  conati  sunt  auferre."  Faustina,  A.  3. 
The  authorities  are  too  contradictory  to  decide  the  question. 
<  Matt.  Paris,  p.  2.  Matt.  West.  426. ;  and  from  him 
Bever,  in  his  MS.  Chron.  in  the  Harleian  Library,  641.  Malms- 
bury  mentions  it  as  a  report. 

10 
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Harold  went  to  the  continent  not  accidentally,  c  HA  P. 
but  deliberately.  Two  of  his  brothers  had  been 
committed  by  Edward,  during  the  rebellion  of 
Godwin,  to  the  care  of  William.  Harold  wished 
to  procure  their  release,  and  for  that  purpose,  is 
said  to  have  requested  permission  of  Edward  to 
visit  William  in  Normandy.  The  appendage  to 
this  account  is,  that  Edward  dissuaded  him  in 
vain ;  and  that  when  Harold  returned,  and  stated 
to  him  that  William  had  detained  and  made  him 
swear  to  give  him  the  English  crown,  the  king 
reminded  him,  that  he  had  foreseen  the  mis- 
fortune. * 

The  Norman  historians  declare,  that  on  the 
death  of  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  had 
been  invited  from  Hungary,  Edward  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  personal  regard,  and  appointed  William 
to  be  his  successor ;  that  he  sent  Harold  to  an- 
nounce to  him  this  disposition,  and  that  Harold, 
sailing  to  Flanders  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  to 
the  Norman  court  on  this  important  mission,  was 
thrown  by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  the  count  of 
Ponthieu,  who  seized  and  imprisoned  him.  ^ 

To  these  circumstances  it  is  added,  that  before 
Edward  sent  Harold,  he  had  commissioned  Robert 
the  Norman,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
make  to  William  the  same  annunciation. 

*  Eadmer,  4.  Al.  Bev.  125.  Sim.  Dun.  195.  Bromton, 
947.  Rad.  Die.  479.  Walt.  Hemingford,  456.  I  believe 
Hemingfotd'fl  Chronicle  to  be  the  same  with  the  Chronica 
Will,  de  Giseburne,  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Tiberius,  B.  4. 
Higden,  288. 

^  Ingulf,  a  contemporary  writer,  p.  68.  Guil.  Pictav.  191. 
Will.  Gemmet.  285.  Orderic.  Vital.  492.  Ann.  Petrob.  45. 
Walsingham  Ypod.  28.  Wike  s  Chron.  22.  and  many  of  the 
MS.  Chronicles. 
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This  last  assertion  however,  cannot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, be  believed,  because  Robert  was  exiled  from 
England  in  the  year  1052,  on  Godwin's  recon- 
ciliation.     He  went  to  Normandy  not  on  public 
business,  but  fled  with  precipitation  to  secure  his 
personal  safety^;   and  so  far  was  Edward  fit>m 
having   adopted   William  in  105S,  that  in  1057, 
the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside  came  to  England  on 
Edward's  express  invitation,  and  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  being  his  successor.     It  is  also  hostile 
to  the  tale  of  Robert's  mission,  that  William  was 
himself  in  England  after  Godwin's  rebellion,  the 
year  before  Robert  left  it     If  Edward  had  then 
determined  on   William's   succession,   it  is  more 
probable  that  he  should  have  imparted  his  intention 
to  William  himself,  than  that  in  the  next  year  he 
should  have  sent  it  in  a  message  by  a  ftigitive. 
The  testimony  of  Ingulf  of  Croyland  is  also  ad- 
verse.    He  expressly  declares,  that  while  William 
was  in  England,  he  received  no  hopes  of  the  suc- 
cession ;    it  was   not  then   mentioned.  ^     Robert 
may  have  exerted  himself  in  nurturing  William's 
secret  wishes.     He  may,  in  revenge  to  the  family 
of  Godwin,    have   commenced  intrigues  in  favour 
of  William  ;  but  it  is  not  credible  that  Edward 

^  Sax.  Chron.  168.  and  the  fuller  Chronicle  quoted  there, 
167.     Hoveden,  44S. 

7  De  successione  autem  regni  spes  adhuc  aut  mentio  nulla 
facta  inter  eos  fuit.  Ingulf,  65.  Ingulf  describes  himself  as 
bom  in  England,  and  as  having  studied  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford.  When  William  visited  Edward,  Ingulf  joined  his 
train,  and  sailed  with  him  to  Normandy ;  he  became  his  secre- 
tary and  a  sort  of  favourite.  He  went  to  Jerusalem  through 
Germany  and  Greece,  and  returned  by  sea  to  Rome.  He  says, 
that  he  and  his  companions  went  out  thirty  &t  horsemen,  and 
returned  scarcely  twenty,  and  emaciated  pedes^ans.  He 
attended  William  to  England,  73—75. 
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thought  of  William  as  his  successor  until  after  the  €  H  A  P. 
death  of  his  cousin  from  Hungary.  Hwoid 

The  celebrated  tapestry  of  Bayeux  presents  to      the 
us  the  Norman  acqount  of  these  transactions.  ^  ^^m' 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  The  upes- 
this  ancient  monument  has  been  preserved :  "  The  Bayeux. 
ground  of  this  piece  of  work  is,  a  white  linen  cloth 
or  canvass,  one  foot  eleven  inches  in  depth,  and 
212  feet  in  length.  The  figures  of  men,  horses,  &c. 
are  in  their  proper  colours,  worked  in  the  manner 
of  samplers,  in  worsted,  and  of  a  style  not  unlike 
what  we  see  upon  China  and  Japan  ware ;  those 
of  the  men  more  particularly  being  without  the  least 
symmetry  or  proportion.**  *  It  is  in  one  piece ;  it 
was  annually  hung  up  and  exposed  to  view,  in  the 
nave  of  the  church,  from  the  eve  of  Midsummer- 
day,  and  continued  there  for  eight  days.  At  all 
other  times  it  was  carefully  locked  up.  * 

This  tapestry  is  caHed,  by  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  "  La  toilette  du  due  Guillaume.**  *®    The 

^  DucareFs  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  p.  79.  M.  Lancelot 
has  written  two  memoirs  on  this  tapestry,  in  the  M^moires  de 
1* Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ix.  p.  535 — 561. ;  and  torn, 
xii.  p.  369 — 469.  M.  Lancelot's  description  is  thus  ;  <^  C  est 
line  jHdce  de  toile  de  lin  de  dix-neuf  pouces  de  haut,  sur  deux 
cens  dix  pieds  onze  pouces  de  long,  sur  laquelle  on  a  trac6 
des  figures  avec  de  la  laine  couch^e  et  crois^e  k  peu  pres  commc 
on  hache  une  premiere  pens6e  au  crayon."  p-  370. 

»  Lancelot,  p.  371.  Ducarel,  79.  This  tepestry  is  still  at 
Bayeux.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  after  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  while  the  invasion  of  these  islands  was  in  agita- 
tion, Bonaparte  had  this  tapestry  conveyed  to  Paris,  for  his 
own  inspection.  A  comet  having  appeared  about  that  time, 
he  is  mid  to  have  observed,  with  great  earnestness,  the  comet 
represented  in  the  tapestry. 

1^  Lancelot,  371.  This  gentleman  says  of  it,  "  L'extrfemit6 
commence  ^  se  gater  '^  This  occasioned  the  Chapter  to  have 
it  copied. 
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B  €>^o  K  same  popular  account  ascribes  it  to  his  quera, 
Mathilda,  and  her  work-women."  It  has  been 
engraved,  and  may  be  seen  among  the  plates  of 
the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  and  in  Ducarel's 
Anglo-Norman  Antiquities. 

It  represents  the  transactions  between  Harold 
and  William.  The  first  figures  are,  a  king  with 
a  sceptre,  sitting  upon  his  throne ;  his  right  hand 
is  pointed  towards  two  men,  as  if  giving  them 
orders.  Above  is  an  inscription  of  two  words, 
«  Edward.  Rex."  '*  This  has  been  fairly  thought 
to  portray  Edward,  directing  Harold  to  go  to  Nor- 
mandy. It  therefore  illustrates  the  Norman  ac- 
count, that  Harold  was  sent  by  Edward  to 
William. '' 

The  next  figures  are,  five  men  on  horseback, 
preceded  by  a  cavalier  with  a  bird  in  his  left  hand» 
and  with  five  dogs  running  before  him.  The  in- 
scription to  this  is,  "  Ubi  Harold  dux  Anglorum 
et  sui  miUtes  equitant  ad  Bosham.''  The  dogs 
and  the  bird  mark  the  cavalier  to  be  a  nobleman, 
and  of  course  to  be  Harold,  who  is  proceeding 
with  his  train  to  Bosham.  ^* 

II  X^ancelot,  373.  William  of  Poitou  declares,  that  the 
English  ladies  excelled  at  their  needle,  and  in  gold  embroidery, 
lb.  375.  Lancelot  thinks,  "  qu'elle  ne  pent  ^tre  d*iui  siecle 
post^rieur  k  celui  de  Guillaume,"  374.  Mathilda  died  in  1083. 
lb.  377. 

1'^  Lancelot,  378« 

13  Jl  faut  observer  la  simplicity  du  trone  du  roi  Edward,  sem- 
blable  a  celle  que  nous  reprfesentent  les  sceaux  et  les  autres 
monumens  qui  nous  r^stent  de  ces  terns  1^     Les  bras  du  trone 

sont  termines  par  une  t^te  de  Chien Ceux  des  empereurs 

d'Allemagne  avoient  ordinairement  un  Lion.     Son  sceptre  est 
termin^e  en  fleuron,  p.  54L 

^*  The  tapestry  has  sustained  some  injury  at  the  beginning 
of  this  inscription.  Lancelot,  378.     ''  C*6toit  alors  I'usage  de  la 
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A  CHURCH  follows,  before  which  are  two  men  chap. 
with  bending  knees.     Above  is  the  word  *<  Ec- 
clesia.''     After  this  is  an  apartment  where  men 
are  drinking,  one  from  a  horn,  another  From  a 
goblet 

Two  men  are  descending  from  this  place  of 
refreshment,  one  of  them  with  an  oar.  A  person 
with  an  oar  is  standing  next  Another  holds  a 
dog  in  his  arm,  looking  towards  a  ship,  close  to 
which  is  Harold,  with  a  dog  under  his  arm,  and 
a  bird  in  his  left  hand.  The  inscription  is,  "  Hie 
Harold  mare  navigavit."  It  of  course  represents 
Harold  embarking  at  Bosham  in  Sussex.  '*  * 

Two  ships  follow  in  full  sail.  The  remark  of 
Lancelot  is  just,  that  in  their  equipment  they  are 
not  at  all  like  fishing  vessels.  The  words  are, 
<*  Et  velis  vento  plenis  venit  in  terra  Widonis 
Comitis." 

The  next  figures  represent  Harold  becoming 
the  prisoner  of  Guy,  the  count  of  Ponthieu,  who 
carries  him   to   Belre^^   and   detains  him.     The 

noblesse  de  marcher  ou  en  Equipage  de  guerre,  quand  il  y  avoit 
quelque  expedition  a  faire,  ou  en  6quipage  de  chasse,  quand  la 
guerre  ne  I'occupoit  point. — La  noblesse  seule  avoit  le  droit  de 
porter  FEpervier  ou  le  Faucons  sur  le  poing,"  p.  543. 

^^  Walter  Mapes  informs  us  of  the  punning  trick  by  which 
Godwin  got  Bosham  from  the  archbishop  of  York.  See  it  in 
Camden  and  Lancelot,  p.  5^5. 

^^  This  was,  says  M.  Lancelot,  Beaurain  le  Chateau,  two 
leagues  from  Monstreuil,  castrum  de  Bello  ramo,  p.  555.  Le 
Roman  de  Rou  par  Robert  Waice,  est  le  seul  des  Auteurs  de 
ce  terns  la  qui,  en  rapportant  la  circonstance  de  la  prison  de 
Harold  k  Beaurain,  confirme  ce  qu'en  dit  le  monument  dont  il 
8*agit  2 

**  Guy  garda  Heralt  par  grant  cure, 
Mout  en  creust  mesaventure, 
A  Belrem  le  fit  envoyer 
Pour  fere  le  Due  esloingnier."  p.  379. 
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BOOK  inscriptions  will  explain  tiie  figures  which  follow : 

Hw-oid    "  Here  Hsffold  and  Guy  converse;  here  the  mes- 

the      sengers  of  William  came  to  Guy;  here  a  messenger 

^'^^^"'^    comes  to  William ;  here  Guy  conducted  Harold 

to  William,  duke  of  the  Normans ;  here  William 

proceeds  with  Harold  to  bis  palace." 

This  part  pf  the  tapestry  portrays  the  history  as 
given  in  the  chronicles.  When  Harold  was  de- 
nned by  Guy,  on  whose  coasts  the  winds  impelled 
him,  he  sent  information  to  Wiltiam,  whose  menaces 
and  gifts  produced  his  release.  ^^ 

That  William  conducted  Harold  to  Rouen,  the 
chief  city  of  his  dominions,  is  the  assertion  of  a 
contemporary  chronicler.  *®  The  tapestry  says,  to 
his  palace,  and  exhibits  a  kind  of  hall,  where  a 
chief  upon  his  throne,  resting  one  hand  on  his 
iiword^  is  attending  to  a  person  in  the  attitude  of 
speaking,  behind  whom  are  some  armed  men.  It 
is  most  likely  Harold  addressing  William  on  the 
sui^ect  of  his  excursion;  but  there  is  no  in- 
scription op  this  part  of  the  tapestry. 

The  next  figures  represent  William's  warfare 
with  Conan,  a  count  of  Bretagne,  in  which  Harold 
assisted..  *•     The  insgriptipns  are ;   *^  Here  duke 

17  In  the  tapestry,  WUla^  is  on  his  throne,  with  his 
sVQfd  in  his  left  hand,  his  right  is  extended  clo^c  to  the  faop 
of  a  man,  who  is  listening  or  speaking  to  him  in  a  deprecating 
^d  intimidated  manner.  Lancelot  ^ays,  "  d^uK  vers  du 
Jl^man  de  Rou  es^priment  ce  que  le  Puc  ftisoit  ^n  cette 
pcc^ion  : 

^  Tant  pramist  au  Comte  et  offri, 
Tant  man^cbf^  ^t  tant  bJandi, 
Que  Guy  Heralt  au  Due  rendi." 
Ce  sont  les  menaces  qu'tl  semble    que  la  tapisserie  a  voulu 
designer,  p.  381. 
»8  Guil.  Pictav. 
»«  See  Lancelot,  388-- 401,  on  William  and  HaroUi's  war  in 
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William  and  his  army  came  to  Mount  St  Michael,  chap. 
and  passed  the  river  Cosno  * ;  here  Harold  duke 
drew  tliem  from  the  sand;  and  they  came  to  Dol, 
and  Cmian  fled.  Here  the  soldiers  of  duke  William 
fought  against  the  Dinantes  ^\  and  Conan  extended 
the  keys.*' 

All  these  circumstances  are  very  expressively 
told  by  appropriate  figures,  which  give  a  curious 
delineation  of  the  military  equipments  and  man- 
ners of  the  period. 

The  events  which  follow  are  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  us.  William,  in  complete  armour,  extends 
one  hand  to  Harold's  right  temple ;  his  other  is 
upon  Harold's  right  arm  and  breast.  Harold  is  a 
little  inclining  towards  him,  and  supports  a  lance 
with  a  banner  in  his  left  hand.  The  words  above 
are,  "  Here  William  gave  arms  to  Harold*"  A 
Norman  historian  mentions,  that  William  rewarded 
the  exertions  of  Harold  with  splendid  arms,  horsei^ 
and  other  insignia.  ^ 

Bretagne.  William  of  Poitiert  ib  the  only  historian  who  has 
at  all  detailed  this  warfare,  "  mais  il  a'en  faut  beaucoup  que 
son  r6cit  ne  soit  aussi  circonstancie  que  ce  qui  se  voit  dans  la 
tapisserie/'  p.  389.  Lancelot's  Observations  on  the  weapons 
of  the  combatants  are  worth  reading. 

^  C'est  la  rividre  de  Couesnon  qui  s^pare  encore  a  present 
la  Normandie  de  la  Bretagne.  Lan.  S96.  Les  flots  de  la 
mer  et  les  sables  font  changer  souvent  le  lit  de  cette  rividre, 
ce  qui  rend  le  gu^  difficile.  La  tapisserie  repr^ente  le 
passage  de  cette  rividre  par  les  troupes  de  GuiUaume  avec  une 

exaotitude  d-es-d^taill^e.    Ib.  S97. 

21  This  circumstance  the  tapestry  only  has  preserved.  <'  C'est 
'la  prise  de  Dinan  ville  de  Bretagne  keix  lieves  de  Dol:  aucun 

historien  du  tems  n*en  a  parl^."     Lan.  399. 

^  Order.  Vital,  lib.  iii.  p.  492.      Le  Roman  de  Rou  places 

the  ceremony  at  Avranches  (Aurences)  when  the  duke  was 

going  to  Bretagne.    Lan.  402. 
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After  three  horsemen  in  armour,  with  the 
letters,  "  Here  William  comes  to  Bagias," 
(Bayeux)  William  appears  without  armour  on 
his  throne  with  a  sword,  his  left  hand  extended. 
Near  this  are  two  repositories  of  relics.  Harold  is 
between  them,  with  a  hand  on  each.  Officers  are 
at  both  ends.  The  inscription  is :  "  Here  Harold 
swears  to  Duke  William.'* 

The  historians  state,  that  Harold  swore  to  pro- 
mote William's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England 
on  Edmund's  demise,  to  marry  his  daughter,  and 
to  put  Dover  into  his  power.  ^  Some  other  autho- 
rities mention  that  William,  after  Harold  had  sworn, 
uncovered  the  repositories,  and  showed  him  on 
what  relics  he  had  pledged  himself}  and  Harold 
saw,  with  alarm,  their  number  and  importance.  ^ 
If  this  be  true,  these  two  great  warriors  were,  at 
least  in  tlieir  religion,  men  of  petty  minds,  or  they 
would  not  have  believed  that  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  was  governed  by  the  rules  of  arithmetical 
progression. 

The  tapestry  represents  a  ship  under  sail,  ex- 
presssive    of    Harold's    return,    and    afterwards 

''^  Guil.  Pictav,  says  this  on  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  : 
<^  Sicut  veracissimi  multa  que  honestate  praeclarissinii  homines 
recitavere  qui  tunc  affuere  testes,"  p.  191.  He  is  so  angry 
with  Harold  for  his  subsequent  breach  of  this  oath,  that  he 
apostrophizes  to  him  with  great  warmth,  p.  192.  Both  Pictav. 
and  Ord.  Vital.  492.  place  the  oath  before  the  war  in  Bretagne. 
On  the  oath  see  Ingulf,  Malmsb.,  M.  Paris,  Eadmer,  and 
others. 

^*  So  the  Roman  de  Rou,  and  Ja  Chronique  de  Nomiandie 
affirm.  Lane.  404,  405.  X  may  here  mention  that  the  autiior 
of  the  Roman  is  stated  to  be  Robert  Waice ;  that  be  lived 
about  fifly  years  afler  the  conquest,  and  was  a  canon  of 
Bayeux.    Lan.  379. 
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Harold  making  his  report  to  Edward.     The  king's  c  HA  P. 
sickness  and  funeral  follow.* 

Th£  next  figures  show  Harold's  coronation. 
One  man  offers  him  the  crown ;  and  another  a 
battle-axe.  Beyond  this,  Harold  appears  on  his 
throne,  with  the  globe  and  cross  in  his  left 
hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  right.  On  his  right 
two  men  are  presenting  to  him  a  sword ;  and 
Stigand,  the  archbishop,  is  standing  on  his  left.  ^ 

On  the  evening  of  Edward's  funeral,  which  was  Harold's 
the  day  after  his  death,  Harold  possessed  himself  2^'[|*''*" 
of  the  crown  of  England.     As  there  were  other     io«7. 
pretenders  to  the  dignity,  of  whom  one  at  least, 
Edgar  Etheling,  the  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
was  invested  with  the  interesting  right  of  hereditary 
descent,  delay   was  perilous  to  the   ambition  of 
Harold.  ^     Hence,  while  the  nobles  were  agitated 
with  divided    minds,  Harold  boldly  decided  the 
splendid  question  by  availing  himself  of  the  sup. 
port  of  his  friends  ^,  and  by  obtaining  an  instan- 

'^  The  figures  of  the  funeral  seem  to  precede  the  sickness. 

^  The  inscriptions  are  :  *'  Here  they  gave  the  crown  to  king 
Harold:  here  sits  Harold,  king  of^the  English;  Stiganc^ 
archbishop/' 

^  Matthew  says,  some  of  the  proceres  favoured  William ; 
some  Harold,  and  some  Edgar,  the  grandson  of  Edmund 
Ironside ;  but  that  Harold,  extorta  fide  a  majoribus,  obtained 
the  diadem,  433.  Malmesbury  intimates  a  violent  seizure, 
p.  93.  So  Rudbome,  p.  24.  Ordericus  says,  he  was  conse- 
crated sine  communi  consensu  aliorum  praesulum  et  comitum 
procerumque,  p.  492.;  and  see  Matt.  West.  433.  and  M. 
Paris,  2. 

^  Florence,  Hoveden,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Rad.  Die.  and 
Salon  Chronicle,  imply,  that  a  very  large  art,  if  not  all,  of  the 
nobles  chose  him.  Tlie  tapestry,  which  certainly  tells  the  story 
in  the  Norman  way,  hints  nothing  of  a  violent  seizure.  It  re- 
presents two  men  offering  the  crown  to  Harold,  who  is 
uncovered. 
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BOOK  taneoiis  coronation  from  the  suspended  archbishop 
fid     of  Canterbury. » 

That  Harold  used  his  authority  with  kingly 
dignity,  and  for  the  great  ends  of  public  utility,  is 
1067.  asserted  ••,  and  must  be  admitted,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation that  as  his  reign  was  so  short,  the  panegyric 
must  be  referred  to  its  intentions  rather  tfian  to  his 
actions.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  an  usurper  to 
be  popular ;  an  human  ingenuity  cannot  invent  a 
spell  more  potent  to  arrest  the  favour  of  its  con- 
temporaries, than  the  practice  of  virtue.  AH 
rulers,  whose  right  to  power  is  ambiguous,  and 
whose  possession  of  it  depends  on  the  public  sup- 
port, win  aifect  to  govern  a  while  with  equity  and 
popularity.  The  true  character  of  Harold  cannot 
therefore  be  judged  from  his  actions  in  the  etifier- 
gency  of  competition  ;  and  he  perished  before  the 
virtues  of  his  disposition  could  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  his  convenience. 

It  is  amusing  to  remark  how  industrious  the 
chroniclers  of  this  period  have  been  to  record, 
that  a  comet  appeared  this  year  in  the  heavens, 
and  that  it  forboded  the  revolutions  of  greatness, 
and  the  bloodshed  which  ensued. "'  The  popular 
impression  produced  by  this  comet  is  shown  by  its 
having  been  worked  in  the  tapestry  of  Bayeux. 
This  relic  of  ancient  times  contains,  immediately 

^  Though  most  of  the  writers  say  that  the  archbishop  of 
York  crowned  him  ;  yet,  as  the  ti4>estry  shows  Harold  on  his, 
throne>  and  Stigant,  who  held  Canterbury,  near  him ;  and  as 
Guil.  Hctav.  196.  imd  Ord.  Vitalis,  state  that  Stigand  crowned 
him,  I  adopt  this  opinion,  which  M.  Lancelot  supports,  4S1. 

^  As  Hoveden,  Florence,  and  others.  Malmsbury,  93.  adnnts  it. 

^1  Will.  Gem.  p.  285. ;  Matt.  West.  439. ;  and  many  anna- 
lists. I  believe  ihwlb  above  ninety  comets  have  been  remarked 
in  the  heavens. 
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after  Harold's  coroiiation>  a  rude  figure  of  the  c  H  a  p. 
comet,  with  several  persMis  gazing  at  it  with  eager    ^^i^ 
eyes  and  pointing  hands*  ^  the 

The  eTTJoyment  of  a  favourite  felicity  is  seldom  ,^^^, 
the  consequence  of  its  violent  acquisition.  Harold  io6«. 
found  his  crown  full  of  the  thorns  which  poets  and 
moralists  have  been  fond  of  describing.  Three 
competitors  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  wrestle 
with  him  for  it ;  each  was  formidable  enough  to 
have  endangered  liiii  prosperity,  but  the  combi- 
nation of  their  hostilities  could  have  hardly  failed 
to  overpower  him. 

The  rivals  of  Harold  were,  his  brother  Tostig, 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  and  Haralld  Hardra- 
da,  the  king  of  Norway,  The  two  last  were  sove- 
reigns of  long-established  authority,  and  great  mi- 
litary  experience ;  and  came  with  peculiar  advan- 
tage into  a  conflict  with  Harold,  whose  ancestry 
was  obscure,  whose  power  was  young,  whose  title 
was  questionable,  and  whose  friends  were  but  a 
party  in  the  nation  which  he  governed. 

Tostig  was  a  man  of  talents  and  activity,  but 
his  fraternal  relation  gave  to  his  hostilities  a  peeu^ 
liar  venom.  He  had  been  expelled  from  Nortbtim^ 
bria  in  a  preceding  reign,  and  he  had  not  been 
recalled  by  Harold.  His  discontent  and  envy  were 
fostered  by  William^  who  embraced  the  policy  of 
multiplying  the  enemies  and  of  dividing  the 
strength  of  Harold. 

93  The  iUBcriptson  over  the  men  is :  Isti  mirant  stella«  The 
MS.  Chronicles,  Tib.  B.  1.  dud  B.  4.  thus  mention  the  comet : 
•<  Tha  peafithg^onb  ei^  6n^  lanb  f p^lc  taeen  on  heopeninn 
jer^pen  rpyloe  nan  man  ep  ne  ^efeah.  8unie  men  cfebon  tha  fam 
cometa  f e  ftreoppa  paepe  thone  f iime  men  hatath  thone  Fixebon 
fteoppan  3  he  ceceopbe  sepeft  on  chone  spen  Letania  majop  8 
K  raai  3  rP»  fean  ealle  i^a  [^op on  nihc." 
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1066. 


Tost^s 
invasion. 


BOOK  Eager  to  oppress  his  more  fortunate  brother, 
Tostig  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  excite  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  attack  him.  On  the  mind  of  Ha- 
ralld  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway,  he  operated  with 
more  success.  The  Norwegian  consented  to  invade 
England  in  the  summer.  "^ 

TosTiG  went  to  Flanders,  to  prepare  the  means 
of  an  aggression  of  his  own.  He  visited  William 
of  Normandy,  of  whose  ambition  he  was  made  a 
convenient  instrument"  He  collected  all  the 
English  who  were  willing  to  join  him ;  he  raised 
many  supplies  from  Flanders**,  and  with  sixty  ships 
proceeded  to  the  English  coast. 

He  levied  contributions  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  plundered  along  the  shore  till  he  reached 
Sandwich.  Harold  was  then  at  London.  He  col- 
lected a  very  numerous  fleet  and  army,  because  he 
perceived  that  his  brother's  force  was  but  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  William.  When  Harold  reached 
Sandwich,  Tostig,  whose  friends  were  chiefly  in  the 
north,  sailed  hastily  for  Lincolnshire,  and  com- 
mitted many  ravages  on  Lindesey.  The  earls  of 
Mercia  and  Northumbria  allowed  him  no  time  to 
collect  support,  but  commenced  an  immediate 
opposition.  *•  Tostig,  defeated  by  their  energy, 
fled  to  Scotland  with  twelve  ships^,  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  his  allies,  and  Malcolm  gave  him  an 
asylum. 

«»  Snorre,  vol.  iii.  p.  146—149.    W.  Gemmet.  285. 

34  Order.  Vital.  492.  »  Snorre,  150. 

««  Malmsb.  94. ;  Hunt.  367.  Matt.  West.  p.  4SS.  says  40. 
The  MS.  Chronicle,  Tib.  Bib.  4.  mentions  that  Tostig  came  to 
Wight,  mib  rpa  miclum  lithe  fpa  he  beptan  mihte.  But  in 
stating  his  entrance  into  the  Humber,  it  adds,  nub  pxti^um 
fcipuro. 
37  MS.  Chron.  Tib.  B.  4.  mib  12  Snaccum. 
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The  first  arrow  of  calamity  was  thus  happily  c  H  a  P. 
averted  from  Harold ;  but  the  feeblest  arm  of  the 
confederacy  had  thrown  it,  and  the  triumph  did 
not  much  augment  the  security  of  the  king.     The  _ 

two  sovereigns,  whose  power  singly  was  sufficient      loes. 
o  endanger  him,  were  now  preparing  a  combined 
attack. 

William,  the  rival  of  Harold,  was  the  son  of  Wiiikmi 
Robert,  the  fifth  duke  of  Normandy.     He  was  not  JJ  nS?- 
a  legitimate  child  ^;  but  in  these  days  thiscircum-  mwidy. 
stance,  though  always  a  reproach  *,  did  not  pre- 
vent deserving  talents  from   attaining  the  royal 
succession.     William,  like  our  Athelstan  and  Ed- 
mund Ironside,  was  admitted  to  assume  the  dignity 
of  his  father. 

When  Robert,  obeying  a  fashion  of  his  day, 
went  to  Jerusalem  with  a  noble  retinue,  he  ap- 
pointed his  boy  William,  though  but  a  child,  to 
govern  Normandy  in  his  stead,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  a  wise  .  and  faithful  administration j 
and  he  engaged  his  nobles  and  the  king  of  France 
to  guacd  his  arrangement  ^  Robert  died  at  Nice, 
on  his  return  from  Palestine,  in  1035,  the  same  year 
in  which  Canute  the  Great  departed  from  this 
scene  of  his  existence.  ** 

^  His  mother  was  Herleva,  or  Harlotta,  the  daughter  of 
Fullbert,  an  officer  of  the  duke's  household.  AJ^er  Robert's 
death  she  was  married  by  Herluin,  a  probus  miles,  and  left  him* 
two  sons,  of  whom  one,  Odo,  became  an  archbishop;  the 
other  also  obtained  reputation.    W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vti.  c.  S. 

<*  Therefore  one  of  his  nobles  declared,  quod  nothus  non 
deberet  sibi  aliisque  Normannis  imperare.  Gem.  lib.  vii.  c.  S. 
Glaber  Rodulphus  says  of  the  Normans:  Fuit  enim  usui  a 
primo  adventtt  ipsius  gentis  in  Gallias,  ex  hujusmodi  concubi- 
narum  commixtione  illorum  principes  extitisse,  p.  4f7» 

4»  Glaber,  p.  47. 

*J  Gemmet.  lib.  vi.  c.  12,  13.     Ord.  Vit.  lib.  iii.  p.459. 
VOL,  II.  C  C 
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William,  at  the  age  of  eight,  became  the  duke 
of  Normandy.  ^  His  minority  tempted  many  no- 
bles to  rebel  against  him,  and  to  be  turbulent 
towards  each  other.  The  king  of  France  also 
coveted  his  dominions.  Normandy  was  for 
many  years  harassed  by  wars,  murders,  and 
civil  feuds;  and  William,  like  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  experienced  adversity  enough  to  excite 
his  energies,  and  to  discipline  his  judgment. 
The  abilities  of  his  friends  at  first,  and  afterwards 
his  own  good  conduct,  surmounted  every  diffi- 
culty. "*•  He  not  only  secured  his  own  power,  but 
having  so  often  measured  it  against  others  with 
success,  he  was  taught  to  know  its  strength,  to 
nurture  ambition  upon  that  knowledge,  and  to  look 
around  him  for  new  theatres  on  which  his  active 
mind  could  be  employed  with  profit,  and  where 
increased  celebrity  would  reward  its  exertions.  ** 

The  friendship  of  Edward,  the  visit  of  Harold, 
and  the  state  of  the  English  court,  excited  and 
determined  him  to  aim  at  the  sceptre  of  our 
island. 

The  sudden  coronation  of  Harold  prevented 
jJ23S^  ^  the  effect  of  any  private  intrigues,  and  left  to  Wil- 
liam no  hope  but  from  his  sword.  William,  how- 
ever, knew  that  the  combat  was  half  gained  if  the 
moral  impressions  of  society  were  in  his  favour  j 
'and  he  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  Harold,  gently 
expostulating  upon  the  seizure  of  the  crown,  re- 

«  Ord.  Vh.  4^9. 

^  On  William's  struggles  to  maintain  his  dignitj,  see  Guil. 
Pictav. ;  W.  Gemmet. ;  and  Orderic.  Vitalis.  They  may  be 
also  read  in  DanieFs  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  362 — 368. 

^*  He  married  Mathilda,  the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of 
^  Flanders.    Gremmet.  p.  277.    She  was  descended  from  Alfred's 

daughter. 
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minding  him  of  the  sworn  compact,  and  annonnc-  chap. 
ing  hostilities  if  he  persisted  in  the  violation.  After    ^^^l^ 
Harold's  coronation,  such  messages  could  be  only      the 
a  theatrical  trick,  played  off  by  the  Norman,  to  .^^"^ . 
call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  moral  cir-      1066. 
cumstances  of  the  case,  to  introduce  the  claims  of 
William  publicly  to  their  notice,  to  encourage  his 
partisans,  and  to  assume  the  merit  of  peaceful  dis- 
cussion.    WiUiam  could  never  have  supposed  that 
upon  a  mere  message  Harold  would  have  walked 
down  humbly  from  the  throne  which  he  had  been 
so  hasty  to  ascend. 

Harold  acted  his  part  in  the  diplomatic  farce,  Harold's 
and  gave  a  popular  answer.  His  topics  were  as  «»^^«'- 
well  selected  as  the  case  afforded.  An  oath  ex- 
torted by  violence  could  not  be  binding  on  the 
conscience.  Human  laws  admitted  a  maiden's  vow 
to  be  annulled,  which  was  made  without  her  pa- 
rents' consent ;  as  void  must  be  the  promise  of 
an  envoy,  pledged  without  his  master's  knowledge. 
Besides,  how  could  any  individual  alienate  the 
right  of  royal  succession  without  the  national  con- 
sent ?  And  how  could  he  abandon  voluntarily  a 
dignity  with  which  the  favour  of  the  most  potent 
nobles  of  England  had  honoured  him  ?  * 

By  wedding  Alditha,  the  daughter  of  earl  AJ- 
gar*,  instead  of  Adeliza,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liamS  Harold  strengthened  himself  at  hom^ 
because  Mercia  and  Northumbria  were  governed 
by  the  brothers  of  the  lady. 

William  held  council  with  his  chiefs  on  bis 
project  of  invasion.      Some  thought  the   chance 

^  Matt.  Paris,  p.  2.    Matt.  West.  434.    Eadmer,  5. 
M  Gemmet.  285. 

^  She  dKed  at  this  crisis.    Matt.  Far.  2. 
C  C  2 
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William,  at  the  age  of  eight,  became  the  duke 
of  Nonnandy.  ^  His  minority  tempted  many  no- 
bles to  rebel  against  him,  and  to  be  turbulent 
towards  each  other.  The  king  of  France  also 
coveted  his  dominions.  Normandy  was  for 
many  years  harassed  by  wars,  murders,  and 
civil  feuds ;  and  William,  like  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  experienced  adversity  enough  to  excite 
his  energies,  and  to  discipline  his  judgment 
The  abiKties  of  his  friends  at  first,  and  afterwards 
his  own  good  conduct,  surmounted  every  diffi- 
culty.** He  not  only  secured  his  own  power,  but 
having  so  often  measured  it  against  others  with 
success,  he  was  taught  to  know  its  strength,  to 
nurture  ambition  upon  that  knowledge,  and  to  look 
around  him  for  new  theatres  on  which  his  active 
mind  could  be  employed  with  profit,  and  where 
increased  celebrity  would  reward  its  exertions.  ^ 

The  friendship  of  Edward,  the  visit  of  Harold, 
and  the  state  of  the  English  court,  excited  and 
determined  him  to  aim  at  the  sceptre  of  our 
island. 

The  sudden  coronation  of  Harold  prevented 
g23f  ^  the  effect  of  any  private  intrigues,  and  left  to  Wil- 
liam no  hope  but  from  his  sword.  William,  how- 
ever, knew  that  the  combat  was  half  gained  if  the 
moral  impressions  of  society  were  in  his  Ifavour; 
*and  he  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  Harold,  gently 
expostulating  upon  the  seizure  of  the  crown,  re- 

«  Qrd.  Vh.  ^9. 

^  On  William's  struggles  to  maintain  his  dignity,  see  Guil. 
Pictav. ;  W.  Gemmet. ;  and  Orderic.  Vitalis.  They  may  be 
also  read  in  DanieFs  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  L  p.  S6£ — 568. 

^  He  married  Mathilda,  the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  coont  of 
^  Flanders.    Gemmet.  p.  277.    She  was  descended  from  Alfred's 

daughter. 
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minding  him  of  the  sworn  compact,  and  announc- 
ing hostilities  if  he  persisted  in  the  violation.  After 
Harold's  coronation,  such  messages  could  be  only 
a  theatrical  trick,  played  off  by  the  Norman,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  moral  cir-  io66. 
cumstances  of  the  case,  to  introduce  the  claims  of 
William  publicly  to  their  notice,  to  encourage  his 
partisans,  and  to  assume  the  merit  of  peaceful  dis- 
cussion. William  could  never  have  supposed  that 
upon  a  mere  message  Harold  would  have  walked 
down  humbly  from  the  throne  which  he  had  been 
so  hasty  to  ascend. 

Harold  acted  his  part  in  the  diplomatic  farce,  Harold's 
and  gave  a  popular  answer.  His  topics  were  as  ""*'^«^- 
well  selected  as  the  case  afforded.  An  oath  ex- 
torted by  violence  could  not  be  binding  on  th6 
conscience.  Human  laws  admitted  a  maiden's  vow 
to  be  annulled,  which  was  made  without  her  pa- 
rents' consent :  as  void  must  be  the  promise  of 
an  envoy,  pledged  without  his  master's  knowledge. 
Besides,  how  could  any  individual  alienate  the 
right  of  royal  succession  without  the  national  con- 
sent ?  And  how  could  he  abandon  voluntarily  a 
dignity  with  which  the  favour  of  the  most  potent 
nobles  of  England  had  honoured  him  ?  * 

By  wedding  Alditha,  the  daughter  of  earl  AJ- 
gar*^,  instead  of  Adeliza,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liamS  Harold  strengthened  himself  at  home, 
because  Mercia  and  Northumbria  were  governed 
by  the  brothers  of  the  lady. 

William  held  council  with  his  chiefs  on  bis 
project  of  invasion.      Some  thought  the   chance 

^  Matt.  Paris,  p.  2.    Matt.  West.  434?.    Eadmer,  5. 
M  Gemmet.  2S5. 

^  She  <!Ked  at  this  crisis.    Matt.  Far.  2. 
c  c  2 
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BOOK  unfavourable  to  Normandy,   and  dissuaded  it  ^ 

Harold     ^^^  influence  of  the  duke  surmounted  opposition, 

and  preparations  were  vigorously  made.     A  great 

number  of  ships  were  immediately  constructed.  • 

1066.      The  tapestry,  after  the  representation  of  a  ship 

prepares,  arriving  from  England,  shows  William  on  his 
til  rone,  with  the  inscription,  "  Here  duke  William 
gave  orders  to  build  ships."  Men  cutting  down 
trees  with  axes,  and  planing  them  into  planks ; 
others  arranging  and  hammering  these  into  vessels, 
are  the  next  figures.  Afterwards,  five  men  appear 
pulling  ships  after  them  by  ropes.  Above  are 
these  words:  "  Here  they  drew  the  ships  to  the  sea.** 
Men  carrying  coats  of  mail,  spears,  swords,  and 
wine,  and  two  others  dragging  a  car,  laden  with 
weapons,  and  a  barrel,  are  then  exhibited.  The 
inscription  is :  "  These  carry  arms  to  the  ships, 
and  here  they  draw  a  car  with  wine  and  arms,'* 
Such  was  the  expedition  of  the  workmen,  that  they 
were  ready  by  the  end  of  August  ^ 

48  Guil.  Pictav.  197.  and  Ord.  Vital,  p.  493. 
^  Guil.  Pictav.  197.    W.  Gemmet.  286.  says,  he  had  SOOO 
ships  built ;  which  seem  too  many  either  to  be  wanted  by  him 
or  to  be  believed  by  us.     Ord.  Vital,  says,  that  many  ships 
were  diligently  made  in  Normandy  with  their  utensils ;  and  that 
both  clergy  and  laity,  by  their  money  and  liquors,  assisted  in 
the  business,  496. 
^  The  Roman  de  Rou  thus  describes  these  things  i 
"  Fevres  et  charpentiers  manda, 
Dont  veissiez  a  granz  effbrs 
Par  Normendie  k  touz  les  pors 
Merriens  h  traire  et  fust  porter, 
Chevilles  faire  et  hois  doler 
Nesf  et  esquiex  appareillier, 
Velles  estendre  et  mats  drecier 
A  grant  entente  et  a  grant  ost, 
*  Tout  un  este  et  un  Aost 

Mxstrent  au  navie  atomer.'*  Lancelot,  429. 
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While  the  means  of  conveyance  were  providing, 
William  was  active  in  assembling  soldiers  suffici- 
ent for  his  attempt  His  purpose  was  diffiised 
through  every  land,  and  the  courageous  adventurer 
was  invited  from  every  coast  to  share  in  the  honour,  1066 
the  danger,  and  the  booty  of  the  conflict.  Crowds 
of  fighters  came  from  all  parts  adjacent.^*  He 
collected  powerful  supplies  from  Bretagne,  France, 
Flanders,  and  their  vicinity",  which,  joined  with 
the  soldiers  whom  he  raised  in  his  own  Normandy, 
presented  a  mass  of  force  not  less  formidable  from 
their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  their  enthusiasm, 
than  from  their  numbers  and  the  military  skill  of 
William,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  warfare  from 
his  infancy.  The  emperor  so  far  favoured  the  ex- 
pedition as  to  promise  to  protect  Normandy  against 
any  enemies  who  might  invade  it  in  the  duke's* 
absence. "  William  was  here  also  peculiarly  for- 
tunate. The  king  of  France,  though  so  much 
interested  in  preventing  the  duke  of  Normandy 
from  acquiring  the  additional  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  yet  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  the 
collection  and  departure  of  the  expedition.  Per- 
haps he  judged  it  to  be  a  desperate  effort,  and 
waited  to  profit  by  its  failure.  William  availed 
himself  of  the  oaths  which  Harold  had  broken,  to 
give  to  his  cause  the  appearance  of  religious  sane- 

^1  Convenit  etiam  extemus  miles  in  auxilium  copiosus.  GuU. 
Pict.  197.  Rumoribus  quoque  viri  pugnaces  de  yiciiuB  regi* 
onibus  exciti  convenerunt.     Ord.  Vit.  494s 

^^  Ingentem  quoque  exercitum  ex  Normannis  et  Flandren* 
sibus  ac  Francis  et  Britonibus  aggregavit.  W.  Gem.  S86. 
Galli  namque  et  Britones,  Rctaviniet  Burgundiones  aliique 
populi  Cisalpini  ad  bellum  transmarinum  convolarunt.  Ord/ 
Vit.  494. 

M  GuU.  Kct.  197. 
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B  QO  K  tity ;  he  therefore  consulted  with  the  pope»  who 
sent  him  a  consecrated  banner.^ 

While  William  was  putting  in  action  every 
means  of  offensive  aggression,  which  talents  like 
1066.  his,  so  exercised  in  warfare,  could  devise,  the  king 
NcM^y  of  Norway  was  also  summoning  all  the  resources 
invades,  gf  his  country  to  give  prosperity  to  his  ambitious 
hopes.  It  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  growing 
importance  of  England,  that  his  notice  to  his  sub- 
jects, of  his  intended  expedition,  did  not  meet  with 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Norwegian 
mountaineers.  Though  some,  exulting  in  the  re- 
collection of  their  Haralld's  achievements,  thought 
disaster  impossible ;  yet  others  intimated  that 
England  abounded  with  valiant  chiefs  and  sol- 
diers. *•'*  Like  a  part  of  the  Norman  nobility,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  foretell  that  the  invasion  would 
be  a  work  of  perilous  difficulty,  and  doubtful  issue 
The  tiipe  had  been,  when,  to  mention  an  expe- 
dition against  England,  was  to  collect  speedily  a 
numerous  fleet  of  eager  adventurers.  But  now 
that  experience  had  made  known  the  bravery  of 
the  natives,  as  the  hour  of  attack  drew  near, 
ominous  dreams  began  to  flit  through  Norway. 
Snorre  has  detailed  three  of  these,  and  mentions 
that  many  other  portents  occurred  of  dire  and  ill- 
boding  import  ^  The  dark  minds,  of  the  North 
discovered  their  feelings  by  their  superstitions. 
They  began  to  dread  the  English  power,  and  they 
found  deterring  omens,  because  they  were  disposed 
to  look  for  them. 

HAftALipi)  Hardrada,  having  appointed  his  son 

H  Gqil.  PicU  197.     Ord.  Vit.  493. 

^  Snorre,  Saga  af  Haralldi  Hardrada,  c.  82.  p.  149. 

*«  Snorre,  150— 152. 
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Magnus  to  govern  Norway  in  his  absence,  sailed  C  H  A  P.- 
with  his  other  son,  Olaf,  and  with  his  queen,  Ellisif   ^^{^ 
(Elizabeth),  and  her  daughters,  Maria  and  Inge-      the 
gerdr,  across  the  British  ocean.*'    He  reached  ^  -  "'^^ 
Shetland  ;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  he  sailed  to  the     loee. 
Orkneys.     He  left  there  his  family,  and  directing 
his  course  along  Scotland,  he  landed  with  his  mul- 
titude of  warriors  at  the  Tyne. "    His  aggression 
seems  to  have  been  unforeseen.     The  duke  of 
Normandy  absorbed  the  attention  of  Harold,  who 
did  not  expect  that  his  hour  of  difficulty  would 
have  been  made  more  stormy  by  a  competitor  from 
the  North.     Hardrada  found  no  opposition  of  im- 
portance on  the  English  coasts.      Tostig  joined 
him.  ^    They  sailed  onwards  to  Scarborough,  which 
they  plundered  and  burnt.     They  turned  the  point 
of  Holdemess,  and  with  above  five  hundred  ships 
entered  the  Humber.  ^ 

Thsy  proceeded  up  the  Ouse  as  far  towards 
York  as  Richale.  The  related  earls,  Edwine  and 
Morcar,  though  taken  unawares,  prepared  to  oppose 
Haf  alld  Hardrada  with  the  same  spirit  which  had 
before  expelled  Tostig.  On  the  20th  of  September 
they  gave  battle  to  the  invaders  near  York,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Ouse.  *'     Hardrada  formed  his 

^7  For  Hsralld's  actions^  see  Snorre»  in  the  ode  translated  in 
the  second  volume  of  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities ;  in  Ad. 
Brem.  4*1.  4S. ;  and  Steph.  in  Sax.  215. 

^  Snorre,  153.,  says,  Klifland.  So  Orkneyinga  Saga,  p.  95. 
Hoveden,  Florence,  and  Simeon,  place  his  &'st  descent  at  the 
Tyne. 

*»  Flor.  429. 

«>  Snorre,  154.  Hoveden,  446.  Flor.  429.  Our  writers 
differ  on  the  number  of  Haralld*s  ships.  Matt.  Pans  says  lUOa 
So  Sigeb.  Gemb.  p.  600.  Ingulf  states-200 ;  and  Mahnsbury 
and  others  have  SOO. 

^1  Hunt.  367.  says,  '<  Cujus  locus  pugnsB  in  Austral!  parte 
urbis  adhuc  ostenditur." 

C  C  4 
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warriors  into  such  an  arrangement,  that  one  of  bis 
wings  reached  to  the  river,  and  the  other  was 
flanked  by  a  ditoh  and  marsh  full  of  water.  The 
banner  of  the  king  and  the  flower  of  bis  warriors 
)P<s6.  were  on  the  river.  His  line  at  the  ditdi  was  weak, 
and  tempted  the  attack  of  the  earls,  the  brothers- 
in-law  of  Harold.  They  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  position.  It  was  then  that  Hardrada  rushed 
into  the  battle,  and,  with  his  compact  troops,  pierced 
through  and  divided  the  pursuing  English.  Some 
were  driven  to  the  river ;  some  to  the  marsh  and 
diteh.  The  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  the  Nor- 
wegians  traversed  the  marsh  on  the  bodies  of  the 
fallen.®  The  Saxon  account  confirms  the  Ice- 
landic: it  claims  the  first  advantage  for  the  English, 
and  acknowledges  that  in  the  disastrous  close,  more 
were  pushed  into  the  waters  than  were  slain  by  the 
sword.  *•    The  earls  were  besieged  in  York.  •* 

Harold,  watching  anxiously  the  motions  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  had  stationed  his  troops  on  his 
southern  coasts.  The  success  of  Haralld  Hardradst 
compelled  him  to  abandon  this  position  of  defence, 
and  to  msurch  with  his  army  intp  the  North.  To 
repel  the  king  of  NcHW^ay  immediately  was  essential 
to  his  safety;  and  with  this  purpose  he  proceeded 
towards  him  so  rapidly,  as  to  reach  York  four  days 
;after  the  defeat  of  the  earis. 

Hardrada  had  been  as  much  reinforced  by  the 
friends  of  Tostig*^,  and  by  those  adventurers  who 

^  Snorre,  155.  Orkney inga  Saga,  p.  95.  The  Northerns 
give  the  command  of  the  Saxons  to  Walthiof  and  Morcar. 
Walthiof  is  not  mentioned  by  the  English  dironiclers  in 
Harold's  reign ;  but  in  William's  reign  he  occurs  with  the 
^Northumbrians,  as  in  Hoveden,  p.  455« 

•»  Hoveden,  448.     Flor.  429,  «*  Malmsb.  94. 

«  Snorre,  156. 
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always  join  the  flag  of  victory,  as  the  time  would  C  HA  p. 
pennit ;  but  the  sudden  presence  of  the  king  of 
England  was  an  incident  which  he  did  not  anti- 
cipate. 

He  had  committed  his  ships  to  the  care  of  his  lo^ 
son,  Olaf,  with  a  part  of  his  forces,  and  had  marched 
with  the  rest  towards  the  city,  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  The  day  was  beautiful  and  * 
mild.  The  sun  shone  with  those  pleasing  beams 
which  exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  give  new  charms 
to  irradiated  nature.  But,  alas !  the  drama  of  am- 
bition was  acting  in  the  country,  and  its  melancholy 
catastrophe  was  about  to  scatter  round  the  dismal 
spectacle  of  death.  Man  was  hastening  to  deform 
the  smiling  scene  with  all  the  massacres  of  a  fero- 
cious battle.  On  a  sudden,  the  king  of  Norway 
saw  an  army  marching  towards  him.  He  enquired 
of  Tostig  who  they  were.  '  Tostig  stated  his  hope 
that  they  were  a  supply  of  his  friends;  but  he  knew 
enough  of  his  brother's  activity  also  to  add,  that 
they  might  be  the  English  forces. 

The  advancing  troops  were  soon  discerned  to  be 
hostile  ;  and  Tostig,  wishing  a  more  elaborate  pre- 
paration, advised  a  retreat  to  the  ships,  that  the 
strength  of  Norway  might  join  the  battle  in  its 
most  concentrated  vigour.  The  king  of  Norway 
was  hero  enough  not  to  decline  an  offered  combat ; 
but  he  sent  three  swift  couriers  to  command  the 
immediate  presence  of  his  other  warriors. 

He  drew  out  his  men  in  a  long  but  not  dense 
line;  and,  bending  back  the  wings,  he  formed  them 
into  a  circle  every  where  of  the  same  depth,  with 
shield  touching  shield.  In  the  centre  the  royal 
banner  was  planted,  not  unaptly  surnamed  the 
Ravager   of  the  Earth.     The  peculiar  mode  in 
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BOOK  which  the  cavalry  attacked,  was  the  cause  of  this 

iiJI^j    arrangement.     Their  custom  was  to  charge  promis- 

the      cuously  in  an  impetuous  mass,  to  fly  ofl^  and  to 

.^         ^  return  in  the  same  or  at  some  other  point.    Haralld 

1066.      Hardrada  was  as  yet  weak  in  cavaky.     It  was 

now  but  the  2dth  September,  and  he  had  not  had 

time  to  mount  many  of  his  tro<^)s.     The  king  of 

'  England,  on  the  contrary,   came  forth  with' the 

strength  of  the  island,  and  of  course  a  large  part 

of  his  army  must  have  been  horse.     To  secure 

himself  against  this  superiority,  was  the  first  care 

of  the  Norw^ian. 

The  first  line  were  ordered  to  fix  their  lances 
obliquely  in  the  ground,  with  the  points  inclining 
towards  the  enemy,  that  the  cavaliy  might  impale 
themselves  when  they  charged,  llie  second  line 
held  also  their  spears  ready  to  plunge  into  the 
breasts  of  the  horses  when  near.  The  archers 
were  joined  with  the  array  of  Haralld  and  Tostig, 
to  contribute  their  efibrts  to  the  success  of  the 
day.  •• 

Hardrada  rode  round  his  circle  to  inspect  its 
order.  His  horse  stumbling,  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground ;  but  he  sprang  up,  and  wisely  exclaimed, 
that  it  was  an  omen  of  good.  Harold,  who  observed 
the  incident,  thought  otherwise.  He  enquired  who 
that  Norwegian  was,  clothed  in  a  blue  tunic,  and 
with  a  splendid  helmet,  who  had  fallen.  He  was  an- 
swered, the  king  of  Norway.  <<  He  is  a  huge  and 
majestic  person,"  replied  Harold,  <<but  his  fortune 
will  be  disastrous.''  ^ 

An  ofier  was  sent  to  Tostig,  before  the  battle 
joined,  to  give  him  Northumbria,   and  other  ho- 
nours, if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  impending 
<•  Snorre,  159.  «7  Ibid.  160. 
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conflict  Tostig  remttrked,  that  such  a  proposition  C  ha  p. 
in  the  preceding  winter  would  have  saved  many 
lives :  «  But,"  added  he,  <<  if  I  should  accept  these 
terma^  what  is  to  be  the  compensation  of  the  king, 
my  ally  ?•'  "  Seven  feet  of  ground,  or,  as  he  is  a  ^^^^' 
very  tall  man,  perhaps  a  little  more,"  was. the 
answer.  This  intimation  closed  the  negotiation, 
for  Tostig  was  faithful  to  his  friend.  ^ 

Th£  Norwegians^  not  having  expected  a  battle 
on  that  day,  are  said  to  have  been  without  their 
coats  of  mail.  The  king  of  Norway  sung  some 
stanzas  on  the  circumstance,  and  awaited  the 
attack.  His  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed.  The 
charges  of  the  En^Ush  cavaliy  were  received  on 
the  implanted  points;  and  whUe  the  Norw^ans 
kepi  their  circle  unbroken,  they  repulsed  every 
attack.  Weary  of  their  unprevailing  efforts,  the 
English  began  to  relax  in  some  confusion,  and  their 
adversaries  were  tempted  to  pursue.  It  was  then 
that  the  fortune  of  Norway  first  drooped.  The 
Ei^lish  returned  to  the  charge.  The  Norwegians 
were  out  of  their  defensive  arrangement,  and  felt 
the  destructive  fury  of  the  English  weapons.  Har- 
drada  encouraged  his  men  by  the  most  heroic 
ex^tions ;  but  he  could  not  bind  victory  to  his 
standard.  A  fatal  dart  pierced  his  throat;  and 
his  fkll  gave  the  first  triumph  to  his  kingly  com- 
petitor. • 

Tostig  assumed  the  command,  and  the  battle 
still  raged.  Harold  again  ofiisred  life  and  peace  to 
his  brother,  and  the  Norwegians,  but  the  enraged 
Tostig  was  deaf  to  reconciliation.   Victory  or  death 

«s  Snore,  160. 

^  n>id  163.  See  Haralld's  character  in  Snorre,  174.  He 
was  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  died,    lb,  175. 
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BOOK  was  his  decision ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  division 
Htf^id    ^^^^  ^^^  ships,  under  the  command  of  Eysteinn  Orri, 
gave  new  hopes  to  his  fury. 
^  These   fresh   troops   were    completely  armed. 

1066.  Their  attack  was  so  vehement,  that  the  fortune  of 
tlie  day  was  nearly  changed ;  but  they  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  speed  with  which  they  had  hurried 
•to  the  place  of  conflict.  Their  exertions  relaxed 
as  their  strength  ebbed;  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  Tostig  and  the  flower  of  Norway  pe- 
rished.'•  Harold,  who  had  shewn  himself  the 
ardent  warrior  through  all  the  combat,  permitted 
Olave,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Hardrada,  and 
Paul,  the  earl  of  the  Orkneys  ^S  to  retire  from 
the  island  with  their  surviving  friends  and  a  few 
ships.  ^  Olave  went  to  the  Orkneys,  and  in  the 
fbllowii^  spring  to  Norway,  where  he  reigned 
jointly  with  his  brother  Magnus.  ^ 

Two  of  Harold's  competitors  had  now  fallen ; 
and  if  an  interval  had  elapsed  before  the  assault  of 

"<>  Snorre,  165.  Huntingdon  says,  there  never  was  a  severer 
battle,  p.  368.  He,  Malmsbury,  and  others,,  state,  that  at  one 
period  of  the  conflict,  a  Norwegian  defended  the  bridge  against 
the  English  army,  and  killed  with  his  battle-axe  forty  soldiers 
before  he  was  destroyed.  Ord.  Vit.  mentions,  that  a  great  heap 
of  bones  in  his  time  marked  on  the  spot  the  dreadful  slaughter 
of  the  day,  500. 

71  Hoveden,  448.  Ingulf,  69-  On  Paul's  descent  and  family, 
see  tlie  Orkneyinga  Saga,  p.  91 — 93. 

^  Ingulf,  Hoveden,  and  others,  say  with  20.  The  MS.  Chron. 
Tib.  B.  4.  has  24.  This  mentions  OlaTs  departure  thus: 
**  6e  Kynj  tha  %e«f  SPy^^®  Olape  chef  Nopna  cynjef  funa  3 
heope  bpe*  3  than  eople  op  Opcan  eje  •}  eallon  than  cheon  thi 
fcypu  to  lape  p8e|^n  •}  hi  popon  tha  upp  to  upan  Kynmje  3 
f^opon  athas  th  hi  eeppe  polbon  ppyth  3  ppeonbpcype  into  thipan 
lanbe  halban  -3  pe  cyn;  hi  let  ham  papan  mib  24  pcypum.  Thar 
cpa  pplc  jepeohc  paepon  jeppemmebe  binnan  pip  nihtan." 

73  Orkneyinga  Saga,  95.     Snorre,  171—176. 
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the  other,  of  sufficient  space  to  have  permitted  him  CHAP, 
to  have  supplied  the  consumption  of  the  late  battles,     hwo'w 
and  to  have  organized  a  new  force,  it  is  probable 
that  the  duke  of  Normandy  would  have  shared  the 
fete  of  the  king  of  Norway,     But  three  days  only     io<^^- 
intervened  between  the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians,  and 
the  landing  of  William.     He  arrived  at  Pevensey 
on  the  28th  of  September  ^\  and  the  king  of  Nor- 
way had  fallen  on  the  25th. 

Harold,  expecting  an  invasion  from  William, 
had  in  tlie  spring  assembled,  on  the  southern  coasts, 
the  best  bulwark  of  the  island.     He  stationed  his 
fleet  off  Wight,  to  encounter  the  Norman  on  the 
seas,  and  encamped  an  army  in  its  vicinity.     This 
guard  was  continued  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn; and  while  it  watched  at  its  allotted  post,  the 
throne  of  Harold  was  secure.     But  on  the  8th  of 
September^,  the  fleet,  which  bad  lain  along  the 
coast  at  Pevensey,  Hastings,  and  the  neighbouring 
ports,  was,  from  the  want  of  provisions,  obliged  to 
disperse.  ^     Harold  being  immediately  after  occu- 
pied by  the  Norwegian  invasion,  neglected  to  supply 
and  reinstate  it.     By  this  unhappy  mistake,  he  re- 
moved the  main  obstacle  to  William's  expedition. 

William  had  completed  his  armament  in  Au- 
gust, and  it  lay  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  a  little 
river  between  Havre  and  Caen.  Fortunately  for  his 
enterprise,  the  wind  was  adverse.  If  it  had  been 
fevourable,  he  would  have  sailed,  and  the  fleet  of 

7*  The  printed  Chronicle  says  on  Michaelmas-day.  But  the 
MS.  Tib.  B.  4.  sAys,  "  On  yce*  Michaelf  maerre  x^en"  So  the 
Lambard  MS.  Ord.  Vit.  500.  agrees  with  the  MS. 

'^  Hoveden  and  Florence  mark  the  nativity  of  St.  Mary  as 
the  day.     This  was  8th  September. 

^^  The  MS.  Chron.  B.  1.  has  a  long  paragraph  on  this. 
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B  Op  K  his  ship  so  far  outsaUed  the  others,  that  when  a 
Harold  mariner  WHS  ordered  to  look  round  from  the  top  of 
the  mast,  he  declared  he  saw  nothing  but  the 
clouds  and  the  ocean.  William,  though  impatient 
for  his  landing,  yet  with  dignified  composure,  or- 
dered his  men  to  cast  anchor,  and  calmly  took  a 
cheerful  refreshment  A  second  sailor  ascended, 
and  beheld  four  ships  coming  into  the  horizon. 
Another,  at  a  farther  interval,  declared  he  saw  a 
sailing  forest.  The  duke's  heart  swelled  with  joy, 
and  he  anticipated  all  the  triumphs  of  his  daring 
adventure.^* 

At  Pevensey  their  voyage  ceased  on  the  28th 
September.  They  landed  peaceably,  for  no  op- 
posing force  was  near.  ^  They  made  no  stay  here, 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  Hastings  to  procure 
food.  ^  As  William  landed  from  his  ship,  it  hap- 
pened that  he  fell.     In  these  days,  when  the  mind 

81  Guil.  Pict.  199.  To  this  repast  of  William,  M.  Lancelot 
refers  that  in  the  tapestry.  I  think  his  supposition  is  decidedly 
and  obviously  erroneous. 

^  Gail.  Pict.  199.  llie  tapestry  shows  this.  After  repre- 
senting many  ships  in  full  sail,  some  with  armed  men,  and  some 
with  horses,  with  the  inscription  :  ''  Mare  transivit  et  venit  ad 
Peveness,*'  it  shows  the  landing  of  horses  unmolested. 

^  The  tapestry  details  this  curiously.  Four  armed  horsemen 
are  riding.  The  words  over  them  are,  **  And  here  the  soldiers 
hastened  to  Hastings  to  seize  provisions."  One  man  is  leading 
a  sheep  ;  another  is  standing  near  with  an  axe,  looking  at  an 
ox;  another  is  carrying  some  bundle  on  his  shoulders  near  a 
man  with  a  pig.  llie  cookery,  the  serving,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  repast,  are  then  successively  represented  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions.  The  little  anonymous  narration,  written  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  published  by  Taylor  from  a  MS.  at 
Oxford,  after  landing  them  at  Pevensey,  adds,  "  Sed  non 
diutius  ibi  moratus,  cum  omni  exercitu  suo  venit  ad  alium 
portum  non  longe  ab  isto  situm  quam  vocant  Hastingas  ibique 
omnem  suam  militiam  requiescere  jussit,'*  p.  190. 

11 
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ill  its  most  infant  state  was  full  of  the  groundless  C  h^ap. 
fiintasies  of  childhood,  the  accident  was  interpreted 
into  an  omen  of  disaster ;  but  the  spreading  panic 
was  checked  by  the  judicious  soldier  who  raised 
William  from  the  ground.  Seeing  his  hands  full  of  ^^^* 
mud,  he  exclaimed,  "  Fortunate  General !  you 
have  already  taken  England.  See,  its  earth  is  in 
your  hands."  ^  How  excitable  must  be  the  mind 
of  man,  when  a  casual  stumble  can  intimidate 
thousands,  and  a  lucky  expression  re-assure  them  I 
How  difficult  must  it  be  to  lead  such  excitability 
into  a  steady  course  of  wisdom  and  virtue ! 

The  duke  forbad  plunder,  and  built  military 
works  both  at  Pevensey  and  Hastings,  to  protect 
his  shipping.  ^  It  is  mentioned  that  he  went  out 
with  twenty-five  companions,  to  explore  the  coun- 
try. They  fell  into  such  a  rugged  course,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return  on  foot ;  and  the  army 
remarked,  with  high  approbation,  that  William 
had  burthened  himself  with  the  armour  of  one  of 
his  party,  who  was  unable  to  get  to  the  camp  with- 
out putting  it  off.  ^  William  was  now  involved  in 
an  ea^pedition  which  required  the  most  zealous  and 
self-devoting  support  of  all  his  soldiers.  Few  things 
interest  more  strongly  than  the  useful  condescen- 
sions of  the  great,  and  it  is  an  argument  of  Wil- 
liam's discernment  and  true  dignity  of  mind,  that 
he  seized  such  little  occasions  of  exciting,  in  his 
army,  ian  affectionate  attachment 

A  Norman  friend  conveyed  to  William  the  tid- 
ings of  Harold's  victory  over  Norway.  The  counsel  • 

^  Matt.  West.  ^^35.  and  others. 

®  Wil.  Gemraet.  286.     Ord.  Vit.  500.     The  tapestry  repre- 
sents  this  construction  of  the  castle  at  Hastings. 
«  Guil.  Pict.  199. 
VOL.   II.  ^  1> 
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B  O  o  K  of  alarm  was  added  to  the  news.  "  He  is  coming 
against  you  with  all  his  power,  and  I  think  yon 
will  but  be  as  despised  dogs  against  it  You  have 
prudently  governed  all  your  affairs  in  Normandy ; 
1066.  be  not  now  rash  ;  keep  to  your  fortifications  ;  meet 
him  not  in  battle/' 

William's  mind  was  above  these  little  agitations 
of  fear.  He  had  thrown  his  die.  His  spirit  was 
fixed  to  stand  the  full  venture,  and  to  endure  all 
.  the  consequences,  whether  fatal  or  propitious.  He 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  should  not  entrench 
himself,  but  should  give  the  battle  as  early  as  he 
could  join  it.  He  declared  that  this  would  have 
been  his  resolution,  if  he  had  headed  only  10,000 
men,  instead  of  the  60,000  who  were  assembled 
round  his  banners.  ^^ 

Harou>  received  the  information  of  William's 
landing,  while  he  was  dining  at  York.  ^  The  im- 
pressive incident  would  have  summoned  a  wary 
mind  to  the  most  deliberate  circumspection.  A 
new  enemy  coming  in  such  power,  demanded  the 
wisest  exertions  of  military  intelligence.  But  the 
mind  of  Harold  possessed  not  the  judgment  of  bis 
great  adversary.  His  bravery  had  more  vivacity 
^an  discretion,  and  its  natural  ardour  was  stimu- 
lated into  presumption  by  his  victory  against  the 
king  of  Norway.  He  looked  upon  William  as  his 
devoted  prey ;  and  instead  of  collecting  all  his 
means  of  defence,  and  multiplying  these  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  application,  he  flew  to  London,  as 
if  he  had  only  to  ccwnbat  in  order  to  conquer. 

This  triumphant  vanity,  was  the  instrument  as 
well  as  the  signal  of  his  ruin.  In  the  deadly  con- 
test  against  Hardrada,  he  had  lost  many  of  his 

^  Gw1.  Pict.  199.  ^  Hunt,  368. 
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bravest  warriors.     By  •  an  ill-timed  covetousness,  chap. 
he  disgusted  the  surviving ;  for  he  monopolised  the      ^^' 
plunder.     When  he-  marched  to  London  against 
William,  a  large  part  of  his  army  deserted  him. 
Those  only  who  served  on  pay,  and  as  mercenaries,      io««' 
kept  to  him.  ® 

He  *sent  spies  to  inspect  William's  force.  The 
judicious  duke,  who  knew  his  strength,  and  the 
good  appointment  of  his  army,  had  nothing  to  con- 
ceal,  he  caused  the  spies  to  be  well  feasted,  and  to 
be  led  through  his  encampment.  On  their  return 
to  Harold,  they  magnified  what  they  had  beheld  ; 
but  added,  that,  from  their  shaven  faces,  they 
should  have  taken  the  Normans  for  an  army  of 
divines.  Harold  laughed  at  the  conceit,  but  had 
sense  enough  to  remark,  that  the  divines  would 
prove  very  formidable  soldiers.  ^ 

It  was  the  interest  of  Harold  to  delay  a  battle 
with  the  invaders,  but  it  was  his  passion  to  hasten 
it  His  brother  Gurth  reminded  him,  that  he 
had  not  recruited  his  losses  in  the  north.  Such  an 
observation  was  evidence  of  his  judgment  His 
other  remarks,  that  if  Harold  fought,  it  would  be 
committing  peijury,  and  therefore  that  he,  Gurth, 
had  better  lead  on  the  English  in  his  stead,  were 
deservedly  despised  by  Harold.  ^'  The  peijury, 
if  any,  was  in  the  resistance,  and  could  not  be 
diminished  by  the  change  of  the  commander. 
But  with  what  energy  could  the  troops  be  ex- 
pected to  fight  in  a  quarrel  of  personal  competition, 

»  Malmsb.  94.     Matt.  West.  434. 

^  Malmsb.  100.  The  English  did  not  shave  the  upper 
lip.  lb.  The  Roman  de  Rou  mentions  the  account  of  the 
spies.    Lane.  p.  456. 

«i  Malmsb.  100. 

D  D   ^ 
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B  O  O  K  if    Harold   was  away  ?    His   absence,   on    such 

Harold    gTounds,    would    havc    sanctified    the    claim  cf 

the       William,  and  might  have  tainted  his  own  fame  with 

^      °  >  the  perilous  imputation  of  cowardice. 
1066.  Monastic  messengers  were  reciprocally  sent  bjr 

the  two  rivals.  The  one  from  the  duke  is  said  to 
have  offered  Harold  his  option  of  three  proposals. 
To  quit  the  throne,  to  reign  under  William,  or  to 
decide  the  dispute  by  a  single  combat. 

The  two  first  propositions  Harold  was  too 
Courageous  to  regard.  The  last  was  more  com- 
patible with  his  humour.  But  Harold  had 
been  William's  guest,  and  well  knew  his  personal 
prowess.  The  Norman  excelled  most  men  of  his 
day,  in  strength,  stature,  agility,  and  skill.  As  he 
possessed  such  notorious  superiority,  there  was 
little  courage  in  his  ofier  of  the  duel,  and  Harold 
could  not  be  disgraced  in  refusing  it  Harold 
tlierefore  answered,  with  unusual  discretion,  when 
he  declared,  that  God  should  judge  between  them.^ 
Harold  staid  but  six  days  at  Lond(»fi  to  collect 
troops  for  the  collision  with  the  invaders  ^ ;  his  im- 
patient presumption  could  not  tarry  for  the  force 
that  was  wanted  to  secure  success.  He  left  the 
city,  and  marched, all  night  towards  Hastings.^ 
His  hope  was,  to  surprise  the  army  of  the  duke*, 
as  he  had  surprised  the  Norwegians ;  and  so  confi- 
dent were  his  expectations,  that  he  sent  round  a 
fleet  of  700  vessels  to  hinder  William's  escape.  ^ 

w  Malmsb.  100.     Guil.  Pict.  200.    Matt.  Paris,  S. 
-    M  Will.  Gemmet.  287.  «  Gemmet,  287. 

w  Ord.  Vit.  500.    Guil.  Pict.  201. 

M  Guil.  Pict.  201.  Ord.  Vit.  500.  L*Ancienne  Chronique 
de  Normandie,  and  the  Roman  de  Rou  (Lane.  444—446.) 
mention  that  V^illiam  burnt  and  destroyed  his  own  shipping,  to 
make  his  anny  more  desperate. 
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This  was  another  measure  of  his  ill-judgment 
A  very  large  part  of  his  force  must  have  been  lost  to 
him  in  manningthese  vessels;  and  yet,  though  hehad 
not  had  time  to  collect  an  army  of  great  power,  he 
deprived  himself  needlessly,  of  a  numerous  support,  '^^• 
by  sending  it  on  the  seas.  Prudence  would  have 
counselled  him  to  have  opened  a  passage  on  the 
ocean  for  his  enemies'  retreat.  If  he  had  cooUy 
reasoned,  he  must  have  seen  that  William  placed 
the  issue  of  his  adventure  upon  a  land  battle.  To 
wage  this  successfully,  he  concentrated  all  his 
strength.  Harold,  instead  of  meeting  him  with  his 
most  consolidated  force,  favoured  the  wishes  of  his 
enemies  by  manning  a  fleet,  whose  exertions  <M)uld 
not  have  the  least  influence  on  the  impending  con- 
flict. But  when  vanity  assumes  the  helm  of  our 
conduct,  discretion  disappears. 

In  projecting  to  surprise  William,  he  proved  how 
little  he  understood  of  the  duke's  character.  Alert 
in  obtaining  notice  of  Harold's  approach,  William 
immediately  commanded  his  men  to  remain  all 
night  under  arms.*^  Deterred  by  this  preparation, 
Harold  ventured  no  night  attack. 

Ok  the  spot  afterwards  called  Battle,  the  Eng- 
lish rested  on  an  adjacent  hill.  The  Normans  quitted 
Hastings^,  and  occupied  an  eminence  opposite.^ 
The  night  before  the  battle  was  spent  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  festivity,  by  the  Normans,  in  devotion.  *~ 

While  WiUiam  was  putting  on  his  armour,  it 
happened  that  he  inverted  his  coat  of  mail.     This 

•7  Geimn.  287. 

^  The  tapestry  represents  them  as  departing  from  Hastings 
to  the  place  of  battle. 
w  Taylor's  Anon.  192. 
iM  Malmsb.  101. 
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K  if    Harold   was  away?    His   absence,  on    such 
grounds,    would    have    sanctified    the    claim  cf 
William,  and  might  have  tainted  his  own  fame  with 
the  perilous  imputation  of  cowardice. 
1066.  Monastic  messengers  were  reciprocally  sent  by 

the  two  rivals.  The  one  from  the  duke  is  said  to 
have  offered  Harold  his  option  of  three  proposals. 
To  quit  the  throne,  to  reign  under  William,  or  to 
decide  the  dispute  by  a  single  combat. 

The  two  first  propositions  Harold  was  too 
tourageous  to  regard.  The  last  was  more  com- 
patible with  his  humour.  But  Harold  had 
been  William's  guest,  and  well  knew  his  personal 
prowess.  The  Norman  excelled  most  men  of  his 
day,  in  strength,  stature,  agility,  and  skill.  As  he 
possessed  such  notorious  superiority,  there  was 
little  courage  in  his  offer  of  the  duel,  and  Harold 
could  not  be  disgraced  in  refusing  it.  Harold 
tlierefore  answered,  with  unusual  discretion,  when 
he  declared,  that  God  should  judge  between  them.^ 
Harold  staid  but  six  days  at  London  to  collect 
troops  for  the  collision  with  the  invaders  ^  ;  his  im- 
patient presumption  could  not  tarry  for  the  force 
that  was  wanted  to  secure  success.  He  left  the 
city,  and  marched, all  night  towards  Hastings.^ 
His  hope  was,  to  surprise  the  army  of  the  duke*, 
as  he  had  surprised  the  Norwegians ;  and  so  confi- 
dent were  his  expectations,  that  he  sent  round  a 
fleet  of  700  vessels  to  hinder  WiUiam's  escape.  ^ 

w  Malmsb.  100.     Guil.  Pict.  200.    Matt.  Paris,  3. 
^    M  Will.  Gemmet.  287.  w  Gemmet,  287. 

w  Ord.  Vit.  500.    Guil.  Pict.  201. 

^  Guil.  Pict.  201-  Ord.  Vit.  500.  L'Ancieime  Chronique 
de  Normandie,  and  the  Roman  de  Rou  (Lane.  444 — 446.) 
mention  that  William  burnt  and  destroyed  his  own  shipping,  to 
make  his  army  more  desperate. 
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This  was  another  measure  of  his  iU-judgment 
A  very  large  part  of  his  force  must  have  been  lost  to 
him  in  manningthese  vessels;  and  yet,  though  hehad 
not  had  time  to  collect  an  army  of  great  power,  he 
deprived  himself,  needlessly,'  of  a  numerous  support,  *^^' 
by  sending  it  on  the  seas.  Prudence  would  have 
counselled  him  to  have  opened  a  passage  on  the 
ocean  for  his  enemies'  retreat.  If  he  had  coolly 
reasoned,  he  must  have  seen  that  William  placed 
the  issue  of  his  adventure  upon  a  land  battle.  To 
wage  this  successfully,  he  concentrated  all  his 
strength.  Harold,  instead  of  meeting  him  with  his 
most  consolidated  force,  favoured  the  wishes  of  his 
enemies  by  manning  a  fleet,  whose  exertions  could 
not  have  the  least  influence  on  the  impending  con- 
flict But  when  vanity  assumes  the  helm  of  our 
conduct,  discretion  disappears. 

In  projecting  to  surprise  William,  he  proved  how 
little  he  understood  of  the  duke's  character.  Alert 
in  obtaining  notice  of  Harold's  approach,  William 
immediately  commanded  his  men  to  remain  all 
night  under  arms.*^  Deterred  by  this  preparation, 
Harold  ventured  no  night  attack. 

On  the  spot  afterwards  called  Battle,  the  Eng- 
lish rested  on  an  adjacent  hill.  The  Normans  quitted 
Hastings^,  and  occupied  an  eminence  opposite.^ 
The  night  before  the  battle  was  spent  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  festivity,  by  the  Normans,  in  devotion. "~ 

While  William  was  putting  on  his  armour,  it 
happened  that  he  hiverted  his  coat  of  mail.     This 

^  Gemin.  287. 

^  The  tapestry  represents  them  as  departing  from  Hastings 
to  the  place  of  battle. 
w  Taylor's  Anon.  192. 
»«>  Maimsb.  101. 
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B  q  p  K  petty  mistake  was  a  fatal  omen ;  but  William,  like 
all  great  souls,  disdaining  such  puerilities,  siud, 
with  a  calm  countenance,  "  If  I  believed  in  omens, 
I  should  not  fight  to-day,  but  I  never  credited  such 
io«6.  tales,  and  never  loved  liie  superstitious.  In  every 
concern  which  I  ought  to  undertake,  I  commit 
myself,  for  the  result,  to  my  Creator's  ordination.'**'* 

At  the  command  of  their  leader,  the  Normans, 
who  were  in  the  camp,  armed.  William,  with 
solemn  devotion,  heard  mass,  and  received  the 
sacrament.  He  hung  round  his  neck  the  relics  on 
which  Harold  had  sworn,  and  proceeded  to  arrange 
his  troops*^;  his  standard  was  entrusted  to 
Toustain  the  Fair.  *«* 

He  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies.  In 
front  he  placed  his  light  infi^ntry,  armed  vdtb 
arrows  and  balistae.  Behind  these  were  the 
*][)eavy  sgrmed  foot  His  last  division  w^  com- 
posed of  his  cavalry,  among  whom  he  stationed 
himself.  *®* 

He  strengthened  their  determined  valour  by  an 
impressive  harangue**^  He  rauinded  them  of 
the  achievements  of  Hastings,  whose  actions  thes^ 

i<^>  <<  Si  ego  in  sortem  crederem,  hodie  ampliufi  in  beUum  noa 
introirem,  sed  ego  nunquam  sortibus  credidi  neque  sordlegos 
amavL  In  omni  negotio  quodcunque  agere  debui,  Creatori  meo 
semper  m^  CQmmendavi.'*  Taylor's  Anon.  p.  192.  Ouil.Pict. 
90U  menlions  it 

i<w  Guil.  Pict.  201.    Ord.  Vit.  500. 

^^  Le  Roman  de  Rou  mentions,  that  William  first  offered 
this  honour  to  Raoul  de  Conches,  and  Oautier  Ouiffiurt,  who  de- 
clined it.     See  it  quoted,  LAnc.  450— 463. 

JW  Guil.  Pict.  201.     Ord.  Vit.  501.  ^ 

><*  The  tapestry  rq)resents  William  speaking  to  his  soldiers. 
The  inscription  imports :  **  Here  William  exhorts  his  sokUers 
to  prepare  themselves  roanlily  and  wisely  to  battle  against  the 
ISnglish  army." 
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pages  have  commemorated.  He  bade  them  to  re» 
collect  RoUo,  the  foimder  of  their  nation,  and 
the  uniform  successes  of  their  ancestors  against  the 
Franks.  He  noticed  their  most  recent  exploits.  '^ 
He  assured  them  that  they  were  to  fight  not  merely  »<»«• 
for  victory,  but  for  life.  If  they  exerted  them- 
selves like  men,  glory  and  wealth  were  their  re- 
wards ;  if  they  were  defeated,  a  cruel  death,  a 
hopeless  captivity,  and  everlasting  in£uny,  were 
the  inevitable  consequences.  Escape,  there  was 
none.  On  one  side,  an  unknown  and  hostile 
country;  on  the  other,  the  blockaded  sea  precluded 
flight.  ^^  He  added,  <'  Let  any  of  the  English 
come  forward,  of  those  whom  our  ancestors  have 
an  hundred  times  defeated,  and  demonstrate  that 
the  peof^e  of  Rollo  have  ever  been  unfortunate  in 
war,  and  I  will  abandon  my  enterprise.  Is  it  not 
then  a  disgrace,  that  a  nation  accustomed  to  be 
conquered,  a  nation  so  broken  by  war,  a  nation  not 
even  having  arrows,  should  pitch  themselves  in 
r^ular  battle  against  you?  Is  it  not  a  disgrace,  that 
peijured  Harold  should  dare  to  face  me  in  your 
presence  ?  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  have 
beheld  those  who  destroyed  your  fathers,  and  my 
kinsman  Alfred,  by  the  basest  treacheiy,  and  that 
they  should  yet  be  in  existence.  Raise,  soldiers, 
your  standards.  Let  neither  diffidence  nor  moder- 
ation check  your  anger.  Let  the  lightning  of  your 
glory  shine  resplendent  from  the  east  to  the  west. 
Let  the  thunders  of  your  impetuous  onset  be  heard 
afar,  ye  generous  avengers  of  the  murdered!"  *^® 
While  he  was  yet  speaking,  his  men  hastened 

1^  Hen.  Hunt.  S6S.     Brorapton. 
*«7  Guil.  Pict,  201. 
»w  Hen.  Hunt.  368. 
D  D   4 
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to  engage.  Their  ardour  could  not  tarry  for  his 
conclusion.  One  Taillefer,  singing  the  song  of 
Roland  and  Charlemagne  ^^»  even  outstripped  his 
friends,  and  killed  an  English  ensign-bearer. 
1066.  Another  also  became  his  victim.  A  third  over- 
powered him,  and  then  the  armies  joined. "®  The 
cry  of  the  Normans  was,  "  God  help  us."  The 
English  exclaimed,  "  The  holy  cross  ;  the  cross  of 
God."  "' 

The  English,  chiefly  infantry,  were  arranged  by 
Harold  into  an  impenetrable  wedge.  Their  shield^ 
covered  their  bodies.  Their  arms  wielded  the 
battle-axe.  Harold,  whose  courage  was  equal  to 
his  dignity,  quitted  his  horse  to  share  the  danger 
and  the  glory  on  foot.  His  brothers  accompanied 
him ;  and  his  banner,  in  which  the  figure  of  a  man 
in  combat,  woven  sumptuously  with  gold  and 
jewels,  shone  conspicuous  to  his  troops,  was  im- 
planted  near  him.  "^ 

William,  whose  eye  was  searching  every  part  of 
the  field,  enquired  of  a  warrior  near  him,  where  he 
thought  Harold  stood.     "  In  that  dense  mass  on 

109  M  Taillefer  qui  mout  bien  chantout, 
&ir  un  chevalqui  tost  alout, 
Devflnt  euls  aloit  chantant, 
De  Kallemalgne  et  de  Roullant, 
Ct  d'Olivier  et  de  Vassaux 
Qui  moururent  en  Rains  chevaux.*' 

»      Roman  de  Rou,  p.  461. 
Malmsbury  and  others  mention,  that  the  Normans  sung  the 
90pg  of  Roland. 

"<^  Hen.  Hunt.  368.    Rad.  Diet.  480.    Broraton,  960. 
Ill  The  Roman  de  Rou,  p.  461.  which  says : 
<<  Alierot  est  en  Engleiz 
Qui  Sainte  Croix  est  en  Franceiz 
Et  Goderode  est  autrement 
Comme  en  Francois  Dex  tout  pussant." 
*»2  Malmsb.  101. 
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the  top  of  the  hill,  for  there  his  standard  seems  CHAP. 

displayed,"  was  the  answer.     William  expressed 

his  surprise  at  his  presence  in  the  conflict,  and  his 

confidence  that  his  breach  of  faith  would  on  that 

day  be  punished. "'  ^^^• 

The  English  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
hilly  ground,  which  was  flanked  by  a  wood.  The 
cavalry  dismounted,  and  added  to  the  firm  mass  of 
Harold's  array.  The  Norman  foot,  advancing, 
discharged  their  missUe  weapons  with  efiect ;  but 
the  English,  with  patient  valour,  kept  their  ground. 
They  returned  the  attack  with  spears  and  lances ; 
with  their  terrible  battle-axes,  their  ancient  weapons, 
and  with  stones,  whose  falling  masses  were  directed 
to  overwhelm.  The  battle  glowed.  Distant 
weapons  were  abandoned  for  a  closer  conflict. 
The  clamour  of  the  engaging  soldiers  was  drowned 
in  the  clashing  of  their  weapons,  and  the  groans  of 
the  dying.  '^^  Valour  abounded  on  both  sides,  and 
the  chieftains  fought  with  all  the  desperate  firmness 
of  personal  enmity  and  ardent  ambition. 

Befriended  by  the  elevation  of  their  ground, 
by  the  mass  of  their  phalanx,  and  by  their  Saxon 
axes,  which  cut  through  aU  the  armour  of  their 
adversaries,  the  undaunted  English  not  merely  sus- 
tauied,  but  repelled  every  attack.  Intimidated  by 
such  invincible  fortitude,  the  foot  and  cavalry  of 
Bretagne,  and  all  the  other  allies  of  William  in  the 
left  wing,  gave  way.  The  impression  extended 
along  all  his  line.  It  was  increased  by  a  rumour, 
that  the  duke  had  fallen.  Dismay  began  to  un- 
nerve his  army  ;  a  general  flight  seemed  about  to 
ensue.  "* 

>i»  Taylor's  Anon.  Hist.  192. 

;"  Guil.  Pict.  202.  J»  Ibid, 
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William,  observing  the  critical  moment  which 
threatened  destruction  to  his  glory,  rushed  among 
the  fugitives,  striking  or  menacing  them  with  his 
spear.  His  helmet  was  thrown  from  his  head.  The 
1066.  indignant  countenance  of  their  leader  was  visible : 
*' Behold  me — I  live;  and  I  will  conquer  yet, 
with  God's  assistance.  What  madness  induces  you 
to  fly  ?  What  way  can  be  found  for  your  escape? 
They  whom,  if  you  choose,  you  may  kill  like  cattle, 
are  driving  and  destroying  you.  —  You  fly  from 
victory  —  from  deathless  honour.  —  You  run  upon 
ruin  and  everlasting  disgrace.  If  you  retreat,  not 
one  of  you  but  will  perish.*'  "• 

At  these  words  they  rallied  —  he  led  them  to 
another  onset  His  sword  strewed  his  path  with 
slaughter.  Their  valour  and  their  hopes  revived. 
Their  charge  upon  their  pursuers  was  destruction ; 
they  rushed  impetuously  on  the  rest 

But  the  main  body  of  the  English  continued  un- 
moved and  impenetrable.  All  the  iury  of  the 
Normans  and  their  allies  could  force  no  opening. 
An  unbroken  wall  of  courageous  soldiery  was 
every  where  present 

Depressed  by  this  resistance,  William's  mind 
was  roused  to  attempt  a  stratagem.  He  had  seen 
the  success  with  which  hk  rallied  tro<^  had  turned 
upon  those  who  pursued  them.  He  resolved  to 
hazard  a  feigned  retreat,  to  seduce  the  Engiisk 
into  the  disorder  of  a  confident  pursuitt  and  to 
profit  by  their  diffiision.  ^'^ 

A  BODY  of  a  thousand  hocse,  under  the  count  of 

Boulognei,  were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 

this  manoeuvre.      With    a  horrible  outciy  th^ 

rushed  upon  the  JSnglish  ;  then  suddenly  checking 

»w  Guil.  RcU  202-  »»7  n>id- 
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themselves,  as  if  intunidated,  they  affected  a  hasty  ^  ^  A  P. 
fligtiL  "^    The  English  were  cheated.    They  threw    Hmia 
themselves  eagerly  on  the  retreating  Normans,  and  at 
first  they  prospered ;  for  the  Normans  retired  upon  a 
great  ditch,  or  excavation,  somewhat  concealed  by     ^^^' 
its  vegetation.     Driven  upon  this,  great  numbers 
perished,  and  some  of  the  English  were  dragged 
into  the  ruin.  "^    But  while  this  incident  was  occu- 
pying their  attention,  the  duke's  main  body  rushed 
between  the  pursuers,  and  the  rest  of  their  army. 
The  English  endeavoured  to  regain  their  position  ; 
the  cavalry  turned  upon  them,  and,  thus  enclosed, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  skilful  movement  of  their 
opponents.  ^^    Twice  was  the  Norman  artifice  re- 

"0  Taylor's  Anon.  Hist.  193.     1  Dugd.  311. 
i>^  Hunt.  368.    Rad.  Diet.  480.    Bromton,  960.    This  ditch 
was  aftennurds  called  Malfossed.    1  Dugd.  311.     The  Roman 
de  Rou  states  this : 

<<  Eo  la  champagne  out  un  foss^ 

Normans  Favient  eux  adoss^ 

Embelinant  Vorent  pass^ 

Ne  Tavoient  mie  esgard^ 

Engleis  on  tant  Normans  hastez 

Et  tant  empoins  et  tant  boutea 

Ez  fossez  les  oni  fait  ruser, 

Chevaux  et  hommes  gambeter 

Mout  voissiez  hommes  tomber, 

Les  uns  sur  lea  autres  verser 

Et  tresbuschier  et  adenter 

Ne  s'en  pooient  relever ; 

Des  Engleis  y  mourot  assez 

Que  Normans  ont  a  euis  tirez."  Lane.  464. 

The  tapestry  seems  to  represent  this.    After  the  fall  of 

Harold's  brothers,  it  has  the  inscription :  ^*  Hare  the  English 

and  Franks  feU  together  in  battle.**    The  figures  are  warriors 

fighting,  and  horses  in  positions  which  imply  violent  foils. 

1^  Hunt.  368.  Bromt.  96a  At  ooe  period  of  the  conflict, 
probably  in  this,  Odo,  the  half-brother  of  WOliam,  and  bisbop 
of  Bayeux,  rendered  him  great  services  by  rallying  his  men. 
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BOOK  peated,  and  twice  had  the  Eng^h  to  mourn  their 
Haroki  credulous  pursuit)  ^^  In  the  heat  of  the  strug^e, 
twenty  Normans  pledged  themselves  to  each  other 
to  attack,  in  conjunction,  the  great  standard  of 
loee.  Harold.  Eying  the  expected  prize,  they  rushed 
impetuously  towards  it.  In  attempting  to  penetrate 
through  the  hostile  battalions,  many  of  the  party 
fell;  but  their  object  not  having  been  foreseen, 
the  survivors  secured  it  *" 

The  battle  continued  with  many  changes  of  for- 
tune. The  rival  commanders  distinguished  them- 
selves for  their  personal  exertions.  Harold  emulated 
the  merit,  and  equalled  the  achievements  of  the 
bravest  soldier,  at  the  same  time  that  he  discharged 
the  vigilant  duty  of  the  general.  *^  William  was 
constantly  the  example  to  his  troops.  He  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him  *^ ;  but,  imdaunted 

The  tapestry,  immediately  after  the  preceding  incident,  shows 
him  on  horseback  in  armour,  with  a  kind  of  club,  amid  other 
cavalry.  The  words  over  are,  ^*  Here  Odo,  bishop,  holding  a 
stick,  encourages  the  youths."  The  Roman  de  Rou  also  inen- 
tions  his  great  and  useful  activity : 

*'  Sor  un  cheval  tout  blanc  seoit, 
Toute  la  gent  le  congnoissoit, 
Un  hasten  tenoit  en  son  poing. 
JJl  od  veoit  le  grand  besoing 
Fasoit  les  chevaliers  tomer, 
£t  la  bataille  arrester. 
Souvent  les  faisoit  assaillir, 
£t  souvent  les  fesoit  ferir. 
Des  que  le  point  du  jour  entra, 
Que  la  bataille  commencha 
Dessi  que  nonne  trespassa, 
Eu  chi  de  chd,  fu  si  de  la."  Lane  466. 

«»  Guil.  Pict.  202. 
)»  Hunt.  S68.     Bromt.  960. 
138  Malmsb.  101. 

i»  Malmsb.  101.    Guil.  Pict.  203.    Matt.  West.  438. 

11 
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by  peril,  he  was  every  where  the  foremost.  Such 
was  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  they  who  were 
exhausted  by  loss  of  blood  and  strength,  still  fought 
on,  leaning  on  their  supporting  shields.  The  more 
disabled,  by  their  voice  and  gestures,  strove  to  ^^^ 
animate  their  friends.  *^ 

The  sun  was  departing  from  the  western  horizon, 
and  the  victory  was  still  undecided.  While  Harold 
lived  and  fought,  his  valorous  countrymen  were 
invincible.  '*  But  an  order  of  the  duke's,  by  oc- 
casioning his  fate,  gained  the  splendid  laurel.  To 
harass  the  hinder  ranks  of  that  firm  mass  which  he 
could  not  by  his  front  attack  destroy,  he  directed 
his  archers  not  to  shoot  horizontally  at  the  English, 
but  to  discharge  their  arrows  vigorously  upwards 
into  the  sky.  These  fell  with  fatal  effect  on  the 
more  distant  troops.  '^  The  random  shafis  descend- 
ed like  impetuous  hail,  and  one  of  them  pierced  the 
gallant  Harold  in  the  eye.  *"  A  furious  chaige  of 
the  Norman  horse  increased  the  disorder,  which 

>2»  Guil.  Pict.  203. 
'w  Malmsb.  101.    Matt.  West.  437. 
w  Hunt.  868. 

>^  Hunt.  ^8.  Malmsb.  101.  The  Roman  de  Rou  states 
the  incident  thus : 

<<  Heralt  k  I'estendart  estoit, 
'     A  son  poer  se  deffendoit. 

Mez  mout  estoit  de  rceil  grevez 

Pour  ceu  qu'il  11  estoit  creyez, 

A  la  douleur  que  11  sentoit 

Du  cop  de  Toeil  que  li  doloit, 

Vint  un  arm6  par  la  bataille, 

Heralt  feri  sor  la  ventaille 

A  terre  le  fist  tresbuchier ; 

A  ceu  qu'il  se  vout  condrecier^ 

Un  chevalier  le  rabati, 

Qui  en  la  cuisse  le  feri, 

En  la  cuisse  parmi  le  gros 

La  plaie  fu  disi  qu'a  Tos."  Lane.  467. 
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B  O  O  K  the  king's  wound  must  have  occasioned;  his  pain 

^^i^    disabled  him,  and  he  was  mortally  wounded.    As 

the      the  evening  closed,  one  of  the  combatants  had  the 

Second,    j^^utality  to  Strike  into  his  thigh  after  he  was  dead, 

1066.     for  which  William,  with  nobler  feelings,  disgraced 

him  on  the  field.  *®  Panic  scattered  the  Engikh  ob 

their  leader's  deatii.  ^^    The  Normans  vigorously 

pursuedl,  though  the  broken  ground  and  firequent 

ditches  checked  their  ardour.     Encouraged  by  (^ 

serving  this,  a  part  of  the  fugitives  rallied,  and, 

indignant  at  the  prospect  of  surrendering  their 

country  to  foreigners,  they  fought  to  renew  the 

combat.     William  ordered  the  count  Eustace  and 

lus  soldiers  to  the  attack.     The  count  exposed  the 

peril,  and  advised  a  retreat.    He  was  at  this  instant 

vehemently  struck  in  his  neck,  and  his  face  was 

covered  with  his  blood.     The  duke,  undismayed, 

led  on  his  men  to  the  conflict.  Some  of  his  noblest 

Normans  fell,  but  he  completed  his  hard-earned 

victory.  "* 

The  body  of  Harold  was  found  near  his  two 
brothers,  and  was  carried  to  the  Norman  camp. 
His  mother  offered  its  weight  of  gold,  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  burying  it ;  but  she  was  denied  the  melan- 
ism Matt.  West.  458.  Malmsb.  101.  The  tapestry  seems  to 
represent  this ;  for  under  the  words,  **  Here  Harold  king  was 
slain,"  an  armed  man  is  figured  falling  dead,  his  battle-axe  fij- 
ing  from  him.  Another  upon  horseback  leans  forward,  and 
with  a  sword  is  wounding  his  thigh. 

^^  The  tapestry  ends  with  the  flight  of  the  English.  «  On 
ne  voit  plus  ce  qui  reste  de  la  tapisserie  que  des  traits  qui  tra- 
cent  des  figures ;  peut-#tre  n*y-a-t'il  jamais  eu  que  ces  traits ; 
Touvrage  dessin^  et  trac6  fut  interrompu  par  la  mort  de  la  prin- 
cesse  Mathilde;  peut-4tre  aussi  le  tems  et  les  diff6rens  accidens 
qu'a  essuyee  cette  extremity  de  la  tapisserie,  ont  roug6  le  tissu." 
Lane.  468. 

»»>  Guil.  Pict.  203. 
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choly  satisfaction.  *«    The  two  brothers  of  Harold  chap. 
fell  also  in  the  battle.  *»  ^^ 

William  escaped  unhurt  ***    But  the  slaughter 
of  his  Normans  had  been  great  '•* 

His  victory  was  splendid;  but  if  Harold  had  not  i<>^- 
fallen,  it  would  have  contributed  very  little  to  gain 
the  crown  of  England.  It  was  the  death  of  Harold 
which  gave  William  the  sceptre.  The  force  of 
England  was  unconquered.  A  small  portion  of  it 
only  had  been  exerted  '^ ;  and  if  Harold  had  sur- 
vived, or  any  other  heir  at  all  competent  to  the 
crisis,  William  would  have  earned  no  more  from 
his  victory  than  the  privilege  of  fighting  another 
battle  with  diminished  strength.  When  he  landed 
on  England,  he  came  with  all  his  power.  The  fleet 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  afterwards  ready  to  cut  off 
further  succour,  if  such  could  have  been  raised  for 
him  in  Normandy ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  by 
the  fall  of  Harold,  England  had  not  been  suddenly 

^^  So  says  Guil.  Pict.  204*.  '*  In  castra  Ducis  delatus,  qui 
tumulandum  euoi  Guillelmo  agnomine  Maletto  concessit^  non 
mairi  pro  corpore  dilectas  prolis  auri  par  pondus  offerenti — 
.^stimavit  indignum  fore  ad  matris  libitum  sepeliri  cujus  ob 
uimiam  cupiditatem  insepulti  remanerent  innumerabiles.**  So, 
in  his  following  apostrophe,  he  says,  ^*  In  cruore  jacuisti  ettn  hi- 
toreo  iumulo  jaces,'*  In  opposition  to  this  contemporary  evi- 
dence, the  English  writers,  as  Malmsb.  102.  and  others,  say, 
^^  Corpus  Haroldi  matri  repetenti  sine  pretio  misit  licet  ilia 
multum  per  legatos  obtulisset."  It  is  added,  that  the  body  was 
buried  at  Waltham.  Orderic*s  statement,  p.  502^  is  like  Guil. 
Pict. 

1^  The  tapestry  places  the  death  of  Gurth  and  Leofwine, 
the  two  brothers,  some  time  before  Harold's. 

»»*  Matt.  West.  439. 

186  Hoveden,  449.     Sim.  Dun.  197. 

1^  That  Harold  had  rushed  with  vain  confidence  to  the  bat- 
tle, with  an  inferior  force,  is  a  general  assertion  among  our  oldf 
chroniclers. 
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B  O  O  K  left  without  a  chief,  the  battle  of  Hastrngs  would 
jj]^jj    have  been  to  William  but  a  scene  of  brilliant  glory, 
speedily  followed  by  a  melancholy  catastrophe: 
In  great  revolutions  much  is  effected  by  active 
1066.      talents ;  but  perhaps  more  by  that  arrangement  of 
events  over  which  man  has  no  control.     It  vas 
William's  intention  to  have  sailed  **^  a  month  sooner 
than  he  appeared.    If  his  wishes  had  been  fiilfilled, 
he  would  have  invaded  Harold  before  the  King  of 
Norway,  and  would  perhaps  have  shared  his  fate. 
For  if  the  English  king,  with  the  disadvantages  of 
a  loss  and  desertion  of  his  veteran  troops,  of  new 
levies,   of  an  inferior  force,  and  an  overweening 
presumption*^,  was  yet  able  to  balance  the  conflict 

^^^  At  the  foot  of  his  anonymous  MS.  Taylor  found  this  cata- 
logue of  the  ships  which  were  supplied  for  William's  invasion : 

By  WiUelmo  dapifero  filio  Osbemi  sexaginta  naves. 

Hugone  postea  comite  de  Cestria  totidem. 

Hiigone  de  Mumfort  quinquaginta  naves  et  sexagtnta  milites. 

Romo  Elemosinario  Fescanni   postea  episcopo  Lincoliensi 
unam  navem  cum  viginti  militibus. 

Nicholao  Abbate  de  Sancto  Audoeno  quindecim  naves  cum 
centum  militibus. 

Roberto  Comite  Augi  sexaginta  naves. 

Fulcone  Dauno  quadraginta  naves. 

Greroldo  Dapifero  totidem. 

WiUelmo  Comite  Deurons  octoginta  naves. 

Rogero  de  Mumgumeri  sexaginta  naves. 

Rogero  de  Boumont  sexaginta  naves. 

Odone  Episcopo  de  Baios  centum  naves* 

Roberto  de  Morokmer  centum  et  viginti. 

Waltero  Giffiurdo  triginta  cum  centum  militibus. 
Extra  has  naves  quae  computatse  simul  M  efficiunt  habuit  Dux 
a  -quibusdam  suis  hominibus  secundum  possibilitatem  unius  cu- 
jusque  multas  alias  naves,  p.  209. 

J<8  One  chief  reason  of  Harold*s  hastening  to  fight  before  he 
was  fully  prepared,  is  declared  to  have  been,  that  he  might  find 
the  Normans  before  they  fled  out  of  the  country.  Previous  to 
the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have  affirmed,  that  he  had  never  done 
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with  William's  most  coiicentrated,  select,  and  skil-  chap. 
fiilly  exerted  strength,  until  night  was  closing ;  if    n^id 
the  victory  was  only  decided  by  his  casual  death,       the 
how  different  would  have  been  the  issue,  if  Harold  y    ^°,> 
had  met  him  with  the  troops  which  he  marched      1066. 
against  the  Norwegians !     But  Providence  had  or- 
dained, that  a  new  dynasty  should  give  new  man-' 
ners,  new  connections,  and  new  fortunes,  to  the 
English  nation.    Events  were  therefore  so  made  to 
follow,  that  all  the  talents  of  Harold,  and  the  force^ 
of  England,  should  not  avail  against  the  vidssitudes 
intended.  While  Harold's  fleet  watched  the  ocean, 
the  adverse  wind  kept  William  in  port     This  fleet 
was  dispersed  by  its  stores  failing ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  invasion  of  the  king  of  Norway  compelled 
Harold  to  leave  his  coast  unguarded,  and  to  hurry 
his  soldiers  to  the  north  of  the  island.     In  this  cri- 
tical interval,  while  Harold  was  so  occupied  by  land, 
and  before  his  fleet  had  got  revictualled,  the  winds 
became  auspicious  to  William,  and  he  landed  in 
safety.    Immediately  after  this,  the  Saxon  fleet  was 
enabled  to  sail. 

Harold  had  in  the  mean  time  conquered  the 
Norwegians;  but  this  very  event,  which  seemed  to 
insure  the  &te  of  William,  became  his  safety.  It 
inflated  Harold's  mind  so  as  to  disgust  his  own 
soldiery,  and  to  rush  to  a  decisive  conflict  in  con- 
tempt of  his  adversary,  before  he  was  prepared  to 
meet  him.  When  the  battle  had  begun,  the  abili- 
ties of  Harold,  and  the  bravery  of  his  countrymen, 
seemed  again  likely  to  ruin  the  hopes  of  his  great 
competitor.    The  death  of  Harold  then  terminated 

any  thing  more  willingly  in  his  life  than  his  coming  to  meet 
William.    Taylor's  Anon.  Hist.  191. 
VOL.  II.  £  £ 
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the  contest,  while  William,  who  had  been  in  as 
much  danger  as  Hardd,  was  not  p^ietrated  by  a 
single  weapon. 
But  it  was  ordained  by  the  Supreme  Director  of 
1066.  events,  that  England  should  no  longer  remai&.ijiau- 
lated  from  the  rest  of  Europe;  but,  should,  for  its 
own  benefit  and  the  improvement  of  mankind,  be* 
come  connected  with  the  affidrs  of  the  continent 
The  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty  was  therefore  terminat- 
ed; and  a  sovereign,  with  great  continental  posses- 
sions, was  led  to  the  English  throne.  By  &e  con- 
sequences of  this  revolution,  England  acquired  that 
interest  and  established  that  influence  in  the  trans- 
actions and  fortunes  of  its  neighbours,  which  have 
continued  to  the  present  day,  with  equal  advan- 
tages to  its  inhabitants  and  to  Europe, 
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On  the  Language  of  the  Akolo-Saxomb. 

CHAP.  L 
On  the  Structure  or  Mechanim  qfthe  Amolo-Saxok  Language. 

npiO  explain  the  history  of  any  language,  is  a  task  pecu-  (^  |£  ^  p^ 
-■-.  liarly  difficult  at  this  period  of  the  world,  in  which         L 
we  are  so  very  remote  from  the  era  of  its  ori^nal  con- 
struction. 

We  lutTe,  as  yet,  witnessed  no  people  in  the  act  of  form- 
ing their  language;  and  cannot,  therefore,  from  experience, 
demonstrate  the  simple  elements  from  which  a  language 
begins,  nor  the  additional  organization  which  it  gradually 
receives.  Hie  languages  of  highly  civilized  people,  whidi 
are  those  that  we  are  most  conversant  with,  are  in  a  state 
very  unlike  their  ancient  tongues.  Many  words  have  been 
added  to  them  from  other  languages ;  many  have  deviated 
into  meanings  very  dificrent  from  their  primitive  significa- 
tions ;  many  have  been  so  altered  by  the  changes  of  pro- 
nunciation and  orthography,  as  scarcely  to  bear  any  re- 
semblance to  their  ancient  form.  The  abbreviations  of 
]imguage,  which  have  been  usually  called  its  articles,  pro- 
nouns, conjunctions,  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  inteijec- 
dons ;  the  inflections  of  its  verbs,  the  declensions  of  its 
nouns,  and  the  very  form  of  its  syntax,  have  also  under- 
gone so  many  alterations  from  the  caprice  of  human  us^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  any  thing  of  the  mechanism 
of  a  language,  but  by  ascending  from  its  present  state  to  its 
more  ancient  form. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  one  of  those  ancient  languages  i^ 
which  we  may  successfully  refer,   in  our  inquiries  how 
32igaage  hto  been  constructed. 

As  we  have  not  had  the  experience  of  any  people  form- 
E  E  2 
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ing  a  languagey  we  cannot  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
mechanism  in  any  other  way  than  by  analysing  it;  hj 
arrartgmg  its  words  into  their  different  classes,  and  by 
tracing  these  to  their  elementary  sources.  We  shall  per- 
h^s  be  unable  to  discorer  the  original  words  with  which 
the  language  began,  but  we  may  hope  to  trace  the  progress 
of  its  formation,  and  some  of  the  principles  on  whidi  that 
progress  has  been  made.  In  this  inquiry  I  shall  ^follow 
the  steps  of  the  author  of  the  Diversions  c£  Purley,  and 
build  upon  his  foundations;  because  I  think  that  his  book 
has  presented  to  us  the  key  to  that  mechanism  which  we 
have  so  long  admired,  so  fihiitlessly  examined,  and  so  little, 
understood. 

Words  haye  been  divided  into  nine  classes:  the  article; 
the  substantive,  or  noun;  the  pronoun;  the  adjective;  the 
verb;  the  adverb;  the  preposition;  the  conjunction;  and 
the  inteijection. 

Under  these  classes  all  the  Saxon  words  may  be  ar- 
ranged, although  not  with  that  scientific  precision  with  which 
the  classifications  of  natural  history  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Tooke  has  asserted,  that  in  all  languages  there  are  only  two 
sorts  of  words  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our 
thoughts,  and  therefore  only  two  parts  of  speech,  the  noun 
and  die  verb,  and  that  the  others  are  the  abbreviations  of 
these. 

But  if  the  noun  and  the  verb  be  only  used,  they  will 
serve,  not  so  much  to  impart  our  meaning,  as  to  indicate  it. 
These  will  suffice  to  express  simple  substances  or  factSj 
and  simple  motions  of  nature  or  man ;  but  will  do,  by  them- 
selves, little  else.  All  the  connections,  references,  distinc- 
tions, limitations,  ^plications,  contrasts,  relations,  and  re- 
finements of  thought  and  feeling — and  therefore  most  of 
what  a  cultivated  people  wish  to  express  by  language,  can- 
not be  conveyed  without  these  essential  abbreviaticms and 

therefore  all  nations  have  been  compeUed,  as  occasions  oc- 
curred, as  wants  increased,  and  as  thought  evolved,  to  in- 
vent or  adopt  them,  till  all  that  were  neoessaiy  became 
naturalized  in  the  language. 

That  nouns  and  verbs  are  the  most  essential  and  primi- 

...  g 
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tivewoids  of  language,  and  thaC  all  others  haye  been  fonned  CHAP, 
from  them,  are  univenal  fiMrts,  which,  after  reading  the  ^  ^*  ^ 
Dirersions  of  Parley,  and  tracing  in  odier  languages  the 
application  of  the  principles  there  maintained,  no  enlightened 
philologist  will  now  deny.  But  though  this  is  true  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  parts  of  speech,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  names  established  by  conventional  use  may  not  be  still 
properly  retained,  because  the  words  now  classed  as  con* 
junctions,  prepositions,  &c.,  though  originally  verbs,  are 
not  verbs  at  present,  but  have  been  long  separated  from 
their  .verbal  parents,  and  have  become  distinct  parts  of  bur 
granimatical  syntax* 

That  the  conjunctions,  the  prepositions,  the  adverbs, 
and  the  interjections  of  our  language,  have  been  made  fitHn 
our  verbs  and  nouns,  Mr.  Tooke  has  sadsfiurtorily  shown : 
and  vnth  equal  truth  he  has  affirmed,  that  articles  and  pro- 
nouns have  proceeded  firom  the  same  source.  I  have  pur- 
sued his  inquiries  through  the  Saxon  and  other  languages, 
and  am  satisfied  that  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  adjectives. 
Nouns  and  verbs  are  the  parents  of  all  the  rest  of  language; 
and  it  can  be  proved  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  other 
tongues,  that  of  these  the  nouns  are  the  ancient  and  primitive 
stock  frt>m  which  all  other  words  have  branched  and 
vegetated. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  adjectives  may  be  first  noticed. 

The  adjectives,  which  are  or  have  been  partidpLos,  have 
obviously  originated  fi^m  verbs,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
an  inconsiderable  number. 

Adjectives  which  have  been  formed  firom  participles, 
as  aberendlic,  bebeodenlic,  &c.^are  referable  to  the  same 
source.  ^  « 

But  the  large  proportion  of  adjectives  are  either  nouns 
used  as  adjectives  S  or  are  nouns  with  an  additional' syllable. 
These  additional    syllables   are  or   have   been   meaning 

words. 

Lie  is  an  Ang^o-Saxon  word,  which  implies  similitude. 


«  As  lach,  evil,  also  pernicious ;  Icnj,  length,  also  long ;  hi^e, 
diligence,  also  diligent,  &c. 

£E  3 
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and  is  a  termination  which  includes  a  large  dass  of  adject- 


Another  large  class  may  be  ranged  under  the  ending 
leas,  which  implies  loss  or  diminuticm* ' 

Another  class  of  adjectiyes  is  formed  by  adding  the 
word  sum,  which  expresses  a  degree  or  portion  of  a  thing. 

Other  adjectives  are  made  by  putting  the  word  full  at 
the  ends  of  nouns.  ^ 

A  large  collection  of  them  might  be  made,  which  con- 
sist of  nouns,  and  the  syllable  ig,  as  blod-ig,  bloody ;  clif-ig> 
-rocky;  craeft^ig,  skilful.     Other  adjectives  are  composed 
of  a  noun  and  cund;  others  of  a  noun  and  baer,  &c  &c. 

After  these  examples,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  go 
diroug^  all  the  classes  of  adjectives,  to  show  that  they  are 
dther  participles  of  verbs,  or  have  sprung  from  nouns. 
Every  one  who  takes  that  trouble  will  be  convinced  of  Uie 
fiict  I  will  only  remark,  that  the  Saxon  comparative  de- 
gree is  usually  formed  by  the  addition  of  er.  Now  er  or 
aer  is  a  word  which  implies  priority,  and  is  therefbre  very 
expressively  used  to  denote  that  degree  of  superiority  which 
the  comparative  degree  is  intended  to  affirm.  So  est,  which 
18  the  termination  of  the  Saxon  superlatives,  is  a  noun 
which  expresses  munificence  or  abundance.  Tir  is  a  praefix 
which  makes  a  superlative,  and  tir  signifies  supremacy  and 
lordship* 

The  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  have  essentially  contributed  to 
form  those  parts  of  speech  which  Mr.  Tooke  has  denomin- 
ated the  abbreviations  of  language.     The  verbs,  however, 

3  As  ceoplic,  vulgar,  ceojil-hc;  cilblic,  childlike,  cilb-bc; 
ci][ichc,  ecclesiastical,  cipc-hc ;  cpsefthc,  workmanlike,  cjuep> 
lic ;  ppeolic,  free,  rpeo-  (a  lord)  lie ;  jppeonbhc,  friendly,  fpeoob- 
lie ;  joblic,  divine,  jo^l'c ;  gfi^^^^uliC'  furious,  ^fM^ma-  (anger) 
he ;  psenhc,  muddy,  pen-lie ;  &c. 

s  As  capleaf ,  void  of  care,  cap-leaj- ;  cpsefcleaf ,  ignorant, 
cpaept-leaf;  pacenlear,  not  deceitful,  pacen-Iear;  jpeoh-leaf, 
.  moneyless,  bpeam-leaf,  joyless,  &c. 

^  As  ppempim,  benign,  ppeme-fum ;  prnpim,  joyful,  &c. 

^  As  pacen-pil,  deceitful ;  beopc-pull,  dark ;-  ej^-pul,  fearful, 
&c. 
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are  not  themaelTes  the  primitive  words  of  our  language.  CHAP. 
They  are  all  in  a  state  of  composition.     They  are  lOce  the        ^* 
secondary  mountains  of  the  earth  —  they  have  been  formed 
posterior  to  the  ancient  bulwarks  of  human  speech,  which 
are  the  nouns  -*  I  mean  of  course  those  nouns  which  are 
in  their  elementary  state. 

In  some  languages,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  the  verbsare  very 
often  the  nouns  q>plied  unaltered  to  a  verbal  signification. 
We  have  examples  of  this  sort  of  verbs  in  our  Eng^h 
words,  love^  hate,  fear,  hope,  dream,  sleep,  &c.  Tliese 
words  are  nouns,  and  are  also  used  as  verbs.  Of  verbs 
thus  made  by  the  simple  application  of  nouns  in  a  verbal 
form,  the  Anglo-Saxon  gives  few  examples. 

AxJffOST  all  its  other  verbs  are  nouns  with  a  final  syllable 
added,  and  this  final  syUable  is  a  word  expressive  of  mo- 
tion, or  action,  or  possession. 

To  shew  this  fiict,  we  will  take  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verbs: 


Bab,  ajM^. 
baep,  a  bier. 
b«ch,  a  both. 
bat,  a  dub. 
bebob,  a  command. 
bi^be,  a  prayer. 
bi^  a  crown. 

bliIT>  joy* 
bloftm,  a  Jkywer. 
bloc,  a  sacr^ce. 
bob,  an  edict. 
bop2»  <>  loan. 
bpibl,  a  bridle. 
bpoc,  misery. 
bye,  an  habitation. 
byfej,  business, 
hypnjk,  contumely^ 
bytla,  a  builder. 
cap,  care. 
ceap,  cattle. 
cele,  cold. 
ceppe,  a  bending. 
eib,  strifi. 


bab-ian,  to  pledge. 
bflep-an,  to  carry. 
baeth-ian,  to  wash. 
beac-an,  to  beat. 
bebob-an,  to  command. 
bibb-an,  to  pray. 
bij-an,  to  bend. 
bliff-ian,  to  rejoice. 
bIop:ni-ian,  to  blossom. 
bloc-an,  to  sacrifice. 
bol$-ian,  to  proclaim. 

bopj-ian,  to  lefuL 

bpibl-ian,  to  bridle. 

bpoc-iaa,  to  qfiict. 

b^-an,  to  inhabit. 

byf2-ian,  to  be  busy. 

bypup-ian,  to  deride. 

bytl-ian,  to  build. 

cap-ian,  to  be  anxious. 

ceap-ian,  to  buy. 

cel-an,  to  cool. 

cepp-an,  to  return. 

cib-an,  to  quarrel. 
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cnyt,  a  knot. 

cnyct-an,  to  iir. 

I. 

cotnp,  a  battle. 

comp-ian,  tofghi. 

"^      •   -^ 

cfiKpCy  art. 

c[i»^-any  to  6iM^ 

cupf,  a  curse. 

cupp-wi,  to  c«r<e. 

cpib,  a  saying. 

cpybb-ian,  to  say. 

cypm,  a  noise. 

cj'pm-an,  to  cry  oirf. 

cyth,  kno*oledge. 

cyth-an,  to  ma*e  itnown. 

cor,  A  ^^M». 

c^-an,  to  ihtf*. 

tel,  a/Nir^. 

bael-an,  to  <fiv»d(f. 

tegy  ^y. 

bce^-ian,  to  <Afit^. 

beaj,  c^our. 

beas-an,  to  tinge. 

If  we  go  through  all  the  alphabet,  we  shall  find  that  most 
of  the  verbs  are  composed  of  a  noun,  and  the  ^llaUesan, 
ian,  or  gan.  Of  these  additional  syllables,  gan  is  the  verb  of 
motion,  to  go,  ot  the  verb  agan,  to  possess ;  and  an  seems 
sometimes  the  abbreviation  of  anan,  to  give^  and  some- 
times of  the  verbs  gan  and  agan.  Thus  deagan,  to .  tinge, 
spears  to  me  deag^an,  to  give  a  colour ;  daelan,  to  divide, 
dfld-an,  to  give  a  part;  cossan,  to  kiss,  cos-an,  to  give  a 
kiss ;  cursian,  to  curse^  curs-an,  to  give  a  curse :  while  we 
may  presume  that  curian,  to  be  anxious,  is  car-agan,  to 
have  care;  blostmian,  to  blossom,  is  blostm-agan,  to  have  a 
flower;  byan,  to  inhabit,  is  by-agan,  to  have  a  habitation. 
We  may  also  say  that  cydan,  to  quarrel,  is  the  abbreviation 
of  cid-gan^  to  go  to  quarrel :  baethian,  to  wash,  is  baeth-gan, 
to  go  to  a  bath;  biddan,  to  pray,  is  bidde-gan,  to  go  to 
pray.     The  Gothic  to  pray,  is  bidgan. 

That  the  words  gan,  or  agan,  have  been  abbreviated 
or  softened  into  an,  or  ian,  can  be  proved  from  several  verbs. 
Thus  fylgan,  or  filigian,  to  follow,  is  also  filian.  Thtis  fleo- 
gan,  to  fly,  becomes  also  fleon  and  flion.  So  forhtigan,  to 
be  afraid,  has  become  also  forhtian.  So  fundigan  has  be^ 
come  fundian;  gethyldgian,«>gethyldian;  fengan,  fi>an  and 
fon ;  and  teogan,  teon.  The  examples  of  this  change  are 
innumerable. 

This  abbreviation  is  also  proved  by  many  of  the  parti- 
ciples of  the  abbreviated  verbs  ending  in  gend,  thus  show- 

^  It  is  probable  that  anan  is  a  double  infinitive,  Ukegan-fpui, 
to  go,  and  that  an  is  the  original  infinitive  of  the  verb  to  give. 
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ing  the  original  infinitive  to  have  been  gen ;  as  irefrian,  to  C  H  A  P. 
comfort,  has  its  participle  frefergend ;  fremian,  to  profit,  .      '     ^ 
freoinigend;   fiilian  has  fiiligend:   gaemnian,  gaemnigend, 
&c 

Many  verbs  are  composed  of  the  terminations  above 
mentioned,  and  of  words  which  exist  in  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
not  as  nouns,  but  as  adjectives,  and  of  some  words  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  either  as  nouns 
or  adjectives.  But  so  true  is  the  principle,  that  nouns  were 
the  primitive  words  of  these  verbs,  and  that  verbs  are  but 
the  nouns  with  the  additional  final  syllables,  that  we  shall 
very  firequently  find  the  noun  we  search  for  existing  in  the 
slate  of  a  noun  in  some  of  those  languages  which  have  a 
close  affinity  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  This  language  meets 
our  eye  in  a  very  advanced  state,  and  therefore  when  we 
decompose  it  we  cannot  expect  to  meet  in  itself  aU  its  ele- 
ments. Many  of  its  elements  had  dropped  out  of  its  voca- 
bulary at  that  period  wherein  we  find  it,  just  as  in  modem 
English  we  have  dropped  a  great  number  of  words  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  In  this  treatise^  which  the  neces- 
sary limits  of  my  publication  compel  me  to  make  very  con- 
cise, I  can  only  be  expected  to  give  a  few  instances. 

Beran  is  to  bring  forth,  or  produce ;  there  is  no  primi- 
tive noun  answering  to  this  verb  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
there  is  in  the  Franco-theotisc,  where  we  find  bar  is  fruit, 
or  whatever  the  earth  produces :  ber-an  is  therefore  to  give 
fruit,  or  to  produce.  So  msersian,  to  celebrate,  is  from 
segaa,  to  speak,  and  some  noun  from  which  the  adjective 
maera^  illustrious,  had  been  formed.  The  noun  is  not  in 
the  Saxon,  but  it  is  in  the  Franco-theotisc,  where  mera,  is 
fame,  or  rumour ;  therefi>re  msersian,  to  celebrate  a  person, 
is  mera-segan,  to  speijc  his  fiune.  I  have  observed  many 
examples  of  this  sort. 

In  searching  for  the  original  noutis  from  which  verbs 
have  been  formed,  we  must  always  consider  if  the  verb  we 
are  inquiring  about  be  a  primitive  verb  or  a  secondary  verb, 
contaiiUQg  either  of  the  pnefixes  a,  be,  ge,  for,  on,  in,  to, 
with,  &c  8cc.  In  these  cases,  we  must  strip  the  verb  of  its 
praefix,  and  examine  its  derivation  under  its  earlier  form. 
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CHAP.  The  Terbs  with  a  pnefix  are  obyionsly  of  later  origin  than 
^'     ^  the  verbe  to  which  the  pnefix  has  notbeea  applied. 

Sometimes  the  verb  consists  of  two  rerbs  put  together, 
as  gan-gan,  to  go ;  so  for^Ietan,  to  dismiss  or  leave,  is  com- 
posed of  two  y^s,  fanm,  to  go»  Itetan,  to  let  or  sattatf  and 
is  literally  to  let  go. 

The  Anglo-Suon  nouns  are  not  all  of  the  sane  anti- 
quity, some  are  the  primitiye  words  of  the  language  from 
which  ereryotherhasbranchedfbut  some  are  of  later  date. 

We  have  m^itioned  the  nouns  of  which  the  adjectiivs 
and  the  verbs  have  been  formed.  Such  nouns  are  among 
the  earliest  crf'the  language.  But  the  more  ancient  nomis 
having  been  applied  to  form  the  adjectives  and  the  verbs,  a 
more  recent  series  of  nouns  has  been  nuule  by  subjoining 
new  terminations  to  the  adjectives  and  verbs*  llius  we 
have  pursued  the  noun  car  to  the  adjective  car-fiill.  Bat 
this  adjective,  having  been  thus  formed,  has  beo(Hne  the 
basis  of  a  new  substantive,  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable 
nysse,  and  thus  we  have  carfiilnysse.  In  the  same  way  the 
new  noun  carleasness  has  been  made.  So  facenfiilness, 
&c.  &C. 

A  GREAT  many  nouns  have  been  made  from  verbs;  as, 
gearcung,  preparation,  from  gearcian,to  prepare;  geamung, 
earning,  from  geamian,to  earn;  geascung,  an.asking^fiom 
geascian,  to  ask ;  gebicnung,  a  presage,  firom  gebicnian,  to 
show,  &c 

A-  NEW  set  of  secondary  nouns  has  been  made  by  com- 
bining two  more  ancient  nouns.  Thus  aocom,  an  aoom,  is 
made  upof  ac,  an  oak,  and  corn;  and  thus  accom  is  lite- 
rally the  com  of  the  oak :  so  ceapsdpa  is  a  merchant  ship; 
ceapman,  a  merchant,  bom  oeiqp,  originally  cattle,  and 
afterwards  property,  or  business;  and  the  other  nouns, 
scipa,  a  ship ;  and  man,  a  man.  Thus  ceast^rwara,  citizens, 
literally  ceaster,  a  city,  and  wara,  men.  So  burg-wara, 
citizens,  from  burg  and  wara.  So  eorldom,  freondscip»  ftc 

A  GREAT  many  secondary  nouns  have  been  made  by 
adding  nouns  of  meaning  terminations,  which  are  in  fiict 
other  nouns,  as  esse,  or  nesse ;  eld ;  er ;  ing ;  leaste ;  doro, 
rice,  had ;  scipe ;  scire. 
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A  VBBY  krge  proportion  of  nouns  has  been  made  by  c 
appljring  the  primitive  noun  in  a  varie^  of  figurative  mean- 
iiig^.  Thus  originally  ceap,  cattle,  came  afterwards  to 
express  business,  also  sale,  and  also  food.  So  cniht,  a  boy, 
a  servant,  a  youth,  a  disciple,  a  client,  and  a  soldier ;  crseft, 
art,  b  also  wcnrkmanship,  strength,  power,  and  cunning.  But 
an  hundred  examples  might  be  adduced  on  this  topic. 

This  view  of  the  decomposition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  exhibits  the  same  principles  of  mechanism  which 
may  be  found  in  other  languages.  They  appear  very  con- 
spicuously in  the  Welsh  language,  which,  firom  the  long 
seclusion  of  the  Welsh  nation,  has  retained  more  of  its 
andent  form  than  any  other  language  now  spoken  in 
Europe.     They  may  be  also  seen  in  the  Gaelic 

Having  thus  succinctly  exhibited  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage in  a  state  oS  decomposition,  we  may  form  some  notion 
of  its  mechanism  and  progress. 

The  primitive  nouns  expressing  sensible  objects,  having 
been  formed,  they  were  multiplied  by  combinations  with 
each  other.  They  were  tiien  applied  to  express  ideas  more 
abstracted.  By  adding  to  them  a  few  expressive  syllables, 
the  numerous  classes  of  verbs  and  adjectives  arose ;  and 
firom  these  again  other  nouns  and  adjectives  were  formed. 
The  nouns  and  verbs  were  then  abbreviated  and  adapted 
into  conjunctions,  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  interjections. 
The  pronouns  were  soon  made  firom  a  sense  of  their  conve- 
nience ;  and  out  of  these  came  the  articles.  To  illustrate 
these  principles,  firom  the  various  languages  which  I  have 
examined,  would  expand  these  few  pages  into  a  volume, 
and  would  be  therefore  improper ;  but  I  can  recommend 
the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  philological  student,  with 
every  assurance  of  a  successfiil  research. 

The  multiplication  of  language  by  the  metaphorical 
application  of  nouns  to  express  other  nouns,  or  to  signify 
adjectives,  may  be  observed  in  all  languages.  Thus,  beorht, 
light,  was  applied  to  express  bright,  shining,  and  illustrious. 
So  deop,  the  sea,  was  q>plied  to  express  depth. 

As  a  specimen  how  die  Anglo-Saxon  language  has  t>een 
formed  firom  the  multiplication  of  simple  words,  I  will  ahow 
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C  H  A  P.  the  long  train  of  words  which  have  been  formed  from  a  few 
^'     J  primitive  words.     I  select  four  of  the  words  applicable  to 
the  minrf.     The  numerous  terms  formed  from  them  will 
illustrate  the  preceding  observations  on  the  mechanism  of 
the  lapgoage. 

Ancient  noun : 

tTyje,  or  hije,  mind  or  thought. 

Secondary  meaning : — care^  diligencef  study, 

pc/ffLyCare. 

poju,  care^  industry^  effort. 
Adjective,  being  the  noun  so  applied: 

pi^e,  diligent^  studiousy  attentvoe, 

Pojm  prudenty  solicitoui. 
Verbs  fix)m  the  noun : 

pojpan,  to  meditate,  to  ttudy^  to  thinks  to  be  toisff  to  he 
anxious  :  and  hence  to  groan, 

2^^^**°'    J-  to  study,  to  be  solicitous,  to  endeavour, 
PyS5an»  J 

The  verb»  by  use,  having  gained  new  shades  of  mean- 
ing and  applications,  we  meet  with  it  again ;  as, 

hicjan,  1  to  study,  to  explore,  to  seek  vehemently,  to  endea- 

hycjan,  J      vour,  to  stru^le. 
Secondary  noun  derived  fix>m  the  verb :    . 

ho^nj;^  care,  effort,  endeavour. 
Secondary  nouns  compounded  of  the  ancient  noun  and 
another: 

hijeepseir,  acuteness  of  mind, 

ht^eleafC)  negligence^  cardessness, 

hijeropga^  anxieties,  mental  griefs, 

hyjeleafc,  folly,  madness,  scurrility, 
hyjef ceapty  the  mind  or  thought. 
Adjectives  composed  of  the  ancient  noun  and  a  meaning 
word: 

h^eleafe,  void  of  mind,  JboUsh, 

76   P  F»    I  fnagnanimous,  excdlent  in  mind. 


hojoFcart,  iprud^^ 
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ho^puliy  anxious  JvU  tf  care. 

hige  fpob»  vaiiei  prudent  in  mind, 

hi^e  leafy  negligenit  incurious. 

hije  ftpanjy  strong  in  mind. 

hije  chancley  cautious^  provident,  thought/id. 
Adverbs  from  the  adjective : 

hijelear  lice,  negUgentfy^  incuriously. 

ho^jrull  lice,  anxioudy. 
ANCIENT  NOUN: 

CDoby  the  mind  /  also  passion  and  irritability. 
Verb: 

mobian,    1  to  be  high-minded. 

mobtpukf  >  to  rage. 

mobgian,  3  lostoell. 
Adjectives  composed  of  the  noun  and  another  word  or 
syllable : 

mobejy  1  irritable. 

mobi2»   3  angry f  proud. 

mobpil,  Jull  of  mindy  irritable. 

mob^  ehtedj  proud,  distinguished. 

mobhpata,  Jervid  in  mind. 

mobihc,  magnanimous. 

mob  leaf,  meak-minded,  pusillanimous. 

mob  ftathol,  Jirm-minded. 

mobthpep,  patient  in  mind,  meek,  mild. 

Secondary  nouns  composed  of  the  ancient  noun  and 
some  other : 

mob  sethanc,  thoughts  of  the  mind,  council. 

mob  jechohc,  strength  of  mind,  reasoning. 

mob  jepinne,  conflicts  qf  mind. 

mobef  m^^nla,  the  affections  of  the  mind — the  indinations. 

mobhete,  heat  of  mind — anger. 

mob\eafce,Jblly,  pusillanimity,  slothfidness. 

mobnefre,  pride, 

mot^Fa,  the  inteUect — sensation  — -  intdUgence. 

mob  f  opj,  grief  of  mind. 
Secondary  nouns  of  still  later  origin,  having  been  formed 
after  the  adjectives,  and  composed  of  an  adjective  and  an- 
othernoun: 

mobigaeixe, 

roobineffe,  moodiness,  pride,  animosity. 
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mob  feocneffe,  ticknesi  of  mind. 

mob  jt^atholnyjje,  firmneu  of  fnindj  JasHttuie. 

mob  furonejye,  concord. 

mobchaepneffe,  patience^  meekneu. 
Adverb  formed  from  the  adjective : 

mobijlice,  proudly^  angrily. 
THE  ANCIENT  NOUN : 

J-    '        I"  *^  wfW — genius — the  inieUeei — the  sense. 

Secondly  meaning :  —  wisdom  '^prudence. « 
Noun  applied  as  an  adjective : 

pita, 

pite,  toise  —  skilful. 

Cepita,  conscious  ;  hence  a  witness. 
Verb  formed  from  the  noun : 

pitan,  to  knotOf  to  perceive. 

jepitan,  to  understand. 

pitepan,  to  prophesy. 
Adjectives  composed  of  the  ancient  noun,  and  an  addi- 
tional syllable  or  word : 

pittijy  toisCf  skilledf  ingenious,  prudent. 

^e-pitijy  knomngf  wise,  intelligent. 

26  pideaf 9  ignorant,  Jbolish. 

je  pitti^y  intelligent,  conscious. 

%%  pitjtsoc,  iU  in  mind,  demoniac. 

fizol,  pietol,  wise,  knowing. 
Secondary  nouns  formed  of  the  ancient  noun  and  an- 
other noun : 

pitebomy  the  knowledge  of  judgment,  prediction. 

piceja,  a  prophet. 

pitej^iingi  prophecy. 

pice  jtq/BL,  a  prophet. 

^epitleafc,  JbOy,  madness. 

26  pit  loca,  the  mind. 

26  pitneffy  witness. 

2epitf  cipe,  witness. 

pMsa  dope,  trifles^ 

pitpopb,  lAtf  ansfwer  ^  the  tone. 
Nouns  of  more  recent  date,  having  been  fomed  out  of 
the  adjectives : 

2«pitreoen^y  insanity. 
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fittg^ukf  humledge^  wUdam^  pmdenu. 
f  itolneixe,  hMmU^e^  wisdom. 
Secondary  adjective,  or  one  formed  upon  the  secondary 
noun: 

]pitebomlic»  propheUcaL 
Conjunctions : 

IJ^ice',  }  »«^*/^^'*«*'  ^^-^^ 

Adverbs  formed  from  participles  and  adjectives : 

pitenbhce,  hnomngly. 
picnsiice. 

ANCIENT  NOUN: 

S"-Src, }  ^  "^^^  '^^^'  ^''••^''' 

chank,  1    the  will. 
chonc,  J    thought. 
Secondary  meaning :  —  an  act  of  the  wiUf  or  thanks. 

,  *'      >  a  council. 
jethmj,  I 

And  from  the  consequence  conferred  by  sitting  at  the 

council)  came 

jechmctb,  honour^  dignity. 
Verbs  formed  from  the  noun : 

thmcan,     1  to  thinks  to  conceive^  to  Jed,  to  reason^  to 


] 


thencan,     3  consider. 

Xethencan.     )    ,^  ,^  .^^ 

SeeheDjcan,  J 

thancian,       1  ^   ^t     > 
,  Y  to  thank. 

jethancian,    3 

chmjan,  to  address^  to  speak^  to  suppiicate. 

jechancmecan,  to  consider. 

Adjectives  formed  fit)m  the  ancient  noun : 

!^*^col'  }  ^*^^*f^»  meditating,  cautious. 
26  thancol,  mindfid. 
thancpil,  thankfulf  ingenious,  content. 
chancfupthy  grateful. 
thancolmob,  promdentf  wise. 
Secondary  noun  formed  from  the  verb  : 


f£ic}  *''^^'*^''- 
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2etheaht>  council. 

jetheahcepe,  counsellor. 

thankuii2»  thanking. 

thancmecuncs,  ddiberation. 
Secondary  verb,  from  one  of  these  secondary  nouns : 

jetheahtian,  to  consult. 
More  recent  noun,  formed  fix>m  the  secondary  verb : 

jetheahtin^  council  -^  consultation. 
Another  secondary  verb : 

Ymbethencan,  to  think  about  any  thing. 
Adjective  from  a  secondary  verb : 

jecheahcenbhc,  consulting. 
Adverb  from  one  of  the  adjectives : 

thancpupchboe,  grate/uUy. 
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CHAP.   II. 

On  the  Originality  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language, 

XT  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  originality  of  the  Saxon  c  H  A  P. 
"*•  language ;  because,  however  rude  the  people  who  used        II* 
it  may  have  t^peared  to  us,  it  is  a  fact  that  tlieir  language 
comes  to  us  in  a  very  cultivated  shape. 

Its  cultivation  is  not  only  proved  by  its  copiousness  — 
by  its  numerous  synonimes — by  the  declension  of  its  nouns 
— the  conjugation  of  its  verbs  —  its  abbreviated  verbs,  or 
conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  prepositions,  and  its  epithets  or 
adjectives;  but  also  by  its  great  number  of  compound  words 
applying  to  every  shade  of  meaning. 

By  the  Anglo-Saxon  appearing  to  us  in  a  state  so  ad- 
vanced, it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  its  originality.  It  is 
difficult,  when  we  find  words  corresponding  with  those  of 
other  languages,  to  distinguish  those  which  it  originally  had, 
like  the  terms  of  other  tongues,  and  those  which  it  had 
imported. 

The  conjugation  of  its  substantive  verb,  however,  proves 
that  it  is  by  no  means  in  its  state  of  original  purity ;  for  in- 
stead of  this  being  one  verb,  with  inflections  of  itself 
throughout  its  tenses,  it  is  composed  of  the  fragments  of  no 
fewer  than  five  substantive  verbs,  the  primitive  terms  of 
•which  appear  in  other  languages.  The  fragments  of  these 
five  words  are  huddled  together  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
thus  make  up  its  usual  conjugations. 

To  perceive  this  curious  fact,  it  will  be  useful  to  recollect 
the  same  verb  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

^In  the  Greek,  the  verb  fifti  is  regularly  deflected  through 
almost  all  its  tenses  and  persons.  In  the  Latin  it  is  other- 
wise. We  begin  these  with  swn^  and  pass  directly  to  the 
inflections  of  another  word  more  like  the  Greek  f ifti ;  but 
the  inflections  of  sUm  are  frequently  intermixed.  Thus, 
Sum,  sumus. 

es,  estis. 

est,  sunt. 
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^  Hf^  ^  ^^^^  w®  see  at  one  glance  two  verbs  deflecting;  the  one 
into  sum^  sumus,  sunt ,.  the  other  into  es,  est,  estis.  In  the 
imperfect  and  iiiture  tenses  erqm  and  ero,  we  see  one  of  the 
verbs  continuing;  but  in  the  perfect, ^wf,  a  new  deflecting 
verb  suddenly  appears  to  us : 

fui^  Juistij  Jvit^  Jvimus^  Juistis^  fuenmt. 
In  another  of  its  tenses  we  have  the  curious  exhibition  of 
two  of  the  former  verbs  being  joined  together  to  make  a 
new  inflection ;  as, 

Juero^  Jueris^  Juefit^  &c. 

This  is  literally  a  combination  oSJid  and  ero ;  which  indeed 
its  meaning  implies,    "  /  shall  have  heen!^ 

The  Anglo-Saxon  substantive  verb  is  also  composed  out 
of  several  verbs.  We  can  trace  no  fewer  than  five  in  its 
difierent  inflections. 

I  am^      eom,       eart,       ys,       synd,       synd,       synd. 
IwaSf     waes,       waere,     waes,  waeron,    wseron,   waeron. 
beo,        byst,       b3rth,  beoth,     beoth,     beoth. 
The  infinitive  is  beon,  or  wesan,  to  be. 

These  are  the  common  inflections  of  the  above  tenses ; 
but  we  sometimes  find  the  following  variations : 
for  lamf  we  sometimes  have  eom,  am,  om,  beo,  ar,  sy ;  for 
thou  art,  we  have  occasionally  eart,  arth,  bist,  es,  sy ;  for 
he  is,  we  have  ys,  bith,  sy  ; 
and  for   the  plural  we   have   synd,    syndon,    synt,    sien, 
beoth,  and  bithon. 
In  these   inflections  we  may  distinctly  see  five  verbs, 
whose  conjugations  are  intermixed : 

eom,     es,     ys,  are  of  onc^  femily,  and 

resemble   the   Greek 

ar,  arth,  and  am,  are,  proceed  fi'om  another 

parent,  and  are  not 
unlike  the  Latin  eraiQ. 

«y»  sy»  sy,  synd,  are  fi-om   another,  and 

recal  to  our  minds  the 
Latin  sum  and  sunt. 
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wsssy  waere,  wbbs,  wceron,  seem  referable   to  an- 

other branch,  of  which 
the   infinitive,   wesan, 
was    retained   in    the 
Anglo-Saxon. 
beoOy  bist,  bith,  beoth,  belong  to  a  distinct  fa- 

mily, whose  infinitive 
beon,  was  kept  in  use. 
But  it  is  curious  to  consider  the  source  of  the  last  verb,  beo, 
and   beon,    which  the  Flemings  and   Gernums  retain   in 
ik  ben  and  ich  bin,  /  am. 

The  verb  beo  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Cimmerian  or  Celtic  language,  which  was  the  earliest 
that  appeared  in  Europe ;  because  the  Welsh,  which  has 
retained  most  of  this  tongue,  has  the  infinitive,  bod,  and 
some  of  its  reflections.     The  perfect  tense  is 

bum,  buost,  bu,  buam,  buac,  buant 
The  Anglo-Saxon  article  is  also  compounded  of  two 
words;  as 

Nom.  Se,  seo,  that. 

Gen.  thces,         thsere,       this. 

Dat.  tham,        thsere,       tham. 

Aco.  thone,       tha,  that. 

Se  and  that  are  obviously  distinct  words. 
When  we  consider  these  facts,  and  the  many  Anglo- 
Saxon  nouns  which  can  be  traced  into  other  languages,  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  exhibits  to  us  an 
original  language.  It  is  an  ancient  language,  and  has 
preserved  much  of  the  primitive  form;  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  seems  to  have  been  made  up  firom  other  ancient 
languages. 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  the  Copiousness  of  the   Saxon  Language. 

npHIS  language  has  been  thought  to  be  a  very  rude  and 
-^  and  barren  tongue,  incapable  of  expressing  any  thing 
but  the  most  simple  and  barbarous  ideas.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  it  is  a  very  copious  language,  and  is  capable  of 
expressing  any  subject  of  human  thought  In  the  technical 
terms  of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  have  been  discovered, 
or  much  improved,  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  must  of 
course  be  deficient.  -  But  books  of  history,  belles  lettres, 
and  poetry,  may  be  now  written  in  it,  with  considerable  pre- 
cision and  correctness,  and  even  with  much  discrimination, 
and  some  elegance  of  expression. 

The  Saxon  abounds  with  synonimes.  I  will  give  a 
few  instances  of  those  which  my  memory  can  supply. 
To  express 


Man. 

Woman. 

man. 

ibef. 

nich. 

vyh 

pipa. 

pemne. 

calla. 

me^h. 

^uma. 

epe. 

helech. 

raeopla. 

pep. 

blseb. 

pmc. 

mennen. 

pole. 

piSa. 

Secjelbepbapnum. 

Debebha. 

For  persons  possessing  power  and  authority  they  used 

palbenbe. 

ba]bop. 

bpejo. 

Fpumjapa. 

bpema, 

bpihten. 

bpytta. 

ealbop. 

fpea. 

hlafopb. 

typ. 

be 

holb. 

theobne. 

nepe. 

tohtan. 

perpa. 
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Besides  the  compounds 

polcef  pefpan.  leobhata. 

pole  to^an.  heachopmc. 

pi^ina  balbep.  leoba  pefpan. 

bupja  ealbop.  aethelbopen. 

pice  man.  ppymcha  paldenb. 
And  besides  the  official  names  of 

cynin^.  eopl. 

ealbopman.  the^n. 

hepeco^af.  jefichcunbeinan,  &c. 

For  property  they  had  in  use  the  terms 

ypfc.  fceac. 

peap.  fine, 

aehta.  eeap. 
jceoh. 

Besides  the  metaphors  from  the  metals  and  coins. 

In  a  poem  we  find  the  following  synonymous  terms 
used  to  express  convivial  shouting : 

hlybbe.  fcpymbe* 

hlyneb.  jelybe. 

byneb. 

To  the  mind  we  find  several  words  appropriated : 


mob. 

jepa. 

hijepeepc. 

jechanc. 

mob-j-epa. 

injehyjb. 

fepth. 

jemynb. 

mob-jetholit. 

hige. 

5«FP«3«- 

jethoht. 

hpethep. 

je  pic. 

opchane. 

^epit  loca. 

puneopa. 

anbjtt. 

For    knowledge 

and    learning    they 

had    list,    croeft. 

leomung,  leornesse. 

For  the  sea, 

bpym. 

niaepe. 

ejp:peam. 

loje.  • 

yrh. 

paecepep. 

fK. 

japrecj. 

holm. 

ea. 

fcpeam. 

pepe. 

flobe. 

pillflob. 

Besides  numerous 

metaphors ;  as 
Span  pabe. 
Eanocep  bath,  &c. 
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For  poetry  and  song, 

leotb.  bpeamnefre. 

pet.  2®thpepe. 

Xyb.  rpell. 

ranj. 

They  had  a  great  number  of  words  for  a  ship ;  and  to 
express  the  Supreme,  they  used  more  words  and  phrases 
than  I  can  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  other  language. 

Indeed  the  copiousness  of  their  language  was  receiving 
perpetual  additions  from  the  lays  of  their  poets.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  great  features  of  their  poetry 
were  metaphor  and  periphrasis.  On  these  they  prided  them- 
selves. To  be  fluent  in  these  was  the  great  object  of  their 
emulation ;  the  great  test  of  their  merit.  Hence  Cedmon, 
in  his  account  of  the  deluge,  uses  near  thirty  synonymous 
words  and  phrases  to  express  the  ark.  They  could  not 
attain  this  desired  end  without  making  new  words  and 
phrases  by  new  compounds,  and  most  of  these  became 
naturalized  in  the  language.  The  same  zeal  for  novelty  of 
expression  led  them  to  borrow  words  from  every  other  lan- 
guage which  came  within  their  reach. 

We  have  a  specimen  of  the  power  of  the  language  in 
Elfric's  Saxon  Grammar,  in  which  we  may  perceive  that  he 
finds  Saxon  words  for  the  abstruse  distinctions  and  defini- 
tions of  grammar.     A  few  may  be  added. 

verbum  popb. 

accidentia  Selimplic  thin;;, 

significatio  S^tacnon^e. 

actio  babe, 

passio  chpopinje. 

tempus  cib. 

modus  je  raec. 

species  hip. 

conjugatio  jecheobnyir. 

persona  hab. 

Humerus  jctel. 

anomala  uncmne. 

inequalis  unjelic. 
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defectiva  aceopijenblic. 

irequentativa  j^lomlsecenbe. 

inchoativa  on^^innenblic. 

To  express  indedinables  the  natural  resources  of  the 
language  failed  him,  and  he  adopts  the  Latin  word,  and 
gives  it  a  Saxonized  form. 

The  astronomical  treatises  which  have  beenabready  men- 
tioned, show  a  considerable  power  in  the  language  to  ex- 
press even  matters  of  science. 

But  the  great  proof  of  the  copiousness  and  power  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  may  be  had  from  considering  our 
own  English,  which  is  principally  Saxon.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  show  this  by  taking  some  lines  of  our  principal 
authors,  and  marking  in  Italics  the  Saxon  words  they 
contain. 

Shakspeare. 
To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question; 
Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrotos  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them  ?    To  die^  to  sleep  ; 
No  more  !  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  toe  end 
The  heart-achy  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
The  fiesh  is  heir  to  !  *txvere  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  toish^d.     To  die  ;  to  deep  ; 
To  sleep  ?  perchance  to  dream  I 

Milton. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  aU  time, 
All  seasons,  and  their  change ;  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  stoeet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistening  loith  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers  ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild;  then  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train. 
F  F    4 
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^  ^,j^  P-  Cowley. 

Mark  thai  stoift  arrow  /  how  it  cuts  ^^  auv 

/fbtv  fi^  outruns  the  JoUawing  eye  I 

Use  a//  persuasions  now  and  try 
^  thou  canst  call  lif  6ac^,  or  stay  i^  Mer^. 

TAo/  way  it  went ;  but  thou  shalt  find 

No  track  is  left  behind. 
Fool!  'tis  thy  life,  and  the  Jbnd  BTcher  thou. 

Of  all  the  time  thoust  shot  away 

ril  bid  thee  fetch  but  yesterday. 
And  it  shall  be  too  hard  a  task  to  do. 

Translators  of  the  Bible* 

And  they  made  ready  the  present  against  Joseph  came  at 
noon  :  for  they  heard  that  they  should  eat  bread  there.  And 
when  Joseph  came  home,  they  brought  him  the  present  which  was 
in  their  hand  into  the  house,  and  bowed  themselves  to  him  to  the 
earth.  And  he  asked  them  of  their  welfare,  and  said.  Is  your 
fother  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  f  Is  he  yet  alive  f 
And  they  anstvered.  Thy  servant  our  fodher  is  in  good  healthy 
he  is  yet  alive.  And  they  bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made  obei- 
sance. And  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin, 
his  mothers  son,  and  said.  Is  this  your  younger  brother,  of  whom 
ye  spake  unto  me?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my 
son.     Gen.  xliii.  25 — 29. 

Then  when  Mary  was  come  where  Jesus  was,  and  saw  him^ 
she  foil  down  at  his  foet,  saying  unto  him,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.  When  Jesus  therefore  saw 
her  weeping,  and  the  Jews  also  weeping  which  came  with  her^  he 
groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  was  troubled.  And  said.  Where  have 
ye  laid  him  ?  They  said  unto  him,  Lord,  come  and  see.  Jesus 
xoept.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Behold  how  he  loved  him  I  John,  xi. 
32—36. 

Thomson. 

These  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father  I  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
Is  foil  of  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  umlks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields  i  the  sq/Tning  air  is  balm, 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  forest  smiles  : 
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And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy.  CHAP, 

Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  summer  months^  UI. 

With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  thy  sun  '      -  -' 
S/iootsJkU  perfection  through  the  swelling  year. 

Addison. 

/  was  yesterday^  about  sun-set^  walking  in  the  open  fiddsy  till 
the  night  insensibly/eZ^  upon  me,  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours  which  appeared  in  the 
tvestern  parts  of  heaven.  In  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and 
rvent  out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared,  one  after  another^ 
till  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the 
sther  was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season 
of  the  year. 

Spencer. 

Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem. 

When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet. 

And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extreme, 

Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down  ;  to  weet 

The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweety 

Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  woman  kind^ 

Or  zeal  qfjriendsy  combined  with  virtues  meet : 

But  of  them  all  the  band  of  virtuous  mind 

Me  seems  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind. 

Book  iv.  c  91* 

Locke, 

Every  man,  being  conscious  to  himself,  that  he  thinks,  and 
that,  which  his  mind  is  applied  about  whilst  thinking,  being  the 
ideas  that  are  there ;  it  is  past  doubt,  that  men  have  in  their 
minds  several  ideas.  Such  as  are  those  expressed  by  the  words, 
whiteness,  hardness,  sweetness,  thinking,  motion,  man,  elephant, 
army,  drunkenness,  and  others.  It  is  in  the  first  place,  then,  to 
be  inquired,  How  he  comes  by  them  f  I  know  it  is  a  received 
doctrine  that  men  have  native  ideas,  and  original  characters 
stamped  upon  their  minds  in  their  very  first  being. 

Locke's  Essay,  Book  xi.  ch.  K 
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CHAP.  ^ 

III.  Pope. 

Hao)  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot ! 
The  tvorld  Jbrgetting,  by  the  'voorld  Jbrgot ; 
Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind  ! 
Each  pray'r  accepted,  and  each  toish  resign'd ; 
Labour  and  rest  that  equal  periods  keep  ; 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  tvake  and  tveep  ; 
Desires  compos'd,  affections  ever  eon  ; 
Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  toq/t  to  heav'n. 
Grace  shines  around  her  toith  serenest  beams, 
And  vohispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 
For  Jier  tK  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms^ 
And  toings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes. 

I 
I 

Young. 

Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indians,  fond 
Of  feathered  fopperies,  the  sun  adore  ; 
Darkness  has  more  divinity  for  me  ; 
It  strikes  thought  intvard  ;  it  drives  back  the  soul 
To  settle  on  herself  our  point  supreme. 
There  lies  our  theatre  :  there  sits  our  judge. 
Darkness  the  curtain  drops  o'er  life's  dull  scene  ; 
*Tis  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  stretched  out 
*Ttoixt  man  and  vanity ;  'tis  reason's  reign, 
And  virtue's  too  ;  these  tutelary  shacUs 
Are  man's  asylum  ^ewi  the  tainted  throng. 
Night  is  the  good  man's  friend^  and  guardian  too* 
It  no  less  rescues  virtue,  than  inspires. 

Swift. 

fVisdom  is  a  f 0X9  who,  after  long  hunting,  HsnUat  last  costj^ou 
the  pains  to  dig  out.  'Tis  a  cheese,  tohich  by  haw  much  the  richer 
has  the  thicker,  the  homelier,  and  the  coarser  coat ;  and  tohereqf 
to  a  judicious  palate,  the  maggots  are  the  best.  'Tis  a  sack 
posset,  wherein  the  deeper  you  go  you  wiUJind  it  the  sweeter. 
But  then,  lastly,  'tis  a  nut,  which,  unless  you  choose  with  judg- 
ment,  may  cost  you  a  tooth,  and  pay  you  with  nothing  but  a 
worm. 
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Robertson.  m^ 

This  great  emperor,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  in  ' 

possession  of  all  tJie  honors  v^ich  can  flatter  the  heart  of  man^ 
took  the  extraordinary  resolution  to  resign  A»  kingdom  ;  and  to 
toithdraxo  entirely  Jrom  any  concern  in  business  or  the  a£Burs  of 
this  xvorldy  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  retirement  and  solitude. — Dloclesian  m,  perhs^  the  only 
prince,  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government,  t»ho  ever 
resigned  them  Jrom  deliberate  choice^  and  toho  continued  during 
many  years  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  toithotd 
fetching  one  penitent  sighy  or  casting  back  one  look  of  desire 
tofaoards  the  power  or  dignity  xiohich  he  had  abandoned. 

Charles  V. 

Hume. 

The  beauties  of  her  person,  and  graces  of  her  air,  combined 
to  make  her  the  most  amiable  of  toomen  ;  and  the  charms  of  her 
address  and  conversation,  aided  the  impression  tuAtcA  her  lovely 
figure  made  on  the  heart  ofaU  beholders.  Ambitious  and  active 
in  her  temper,  yet  inclined  to  cheerfulness  and  society ;  of  a 
loAy  spirit,  constant  and  even  vehement  in  her  purpose,  yet 
politic,  gentle,  and  affable,  in  her  demeanor,  she  seemed  to  par- 
take  only  so  much  of  the  male  virtues  as  to  render  her  estimable, 
ivithout  relinquishing  those  soft  graces  which  compose  the  proper 
ornament  of  her  sex. 


Gibbon. 

In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  sera  the  empire  of  Rome 
comprehended  the  fairest  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  civilized 
portion  of  mankind.  The  frontiers  of  that  extensive  monarchy 
toere  guarded  by  ancient  renown  and  disciplined  valour.  The 
gentle  but  powerful  influence  qflatvs  and  manners  Aa</ gradually 
cemented  the  union  of  the  provinces.  Their  peaceful  inhabitants 
enjoyed  and  abused  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  luxury.  The 
image  of  a  free  constitution  was  preserved  with  decent  re- 
verence. 
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HI.  Johnson. 

Q^genius,  thai  power  tohich  constitutes  a  poet ;  that  quality^ 
tnthout  'mhich  judgment  is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that 
energy  tohich  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates ;  the 
superiority  musty  wUh  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  onltf 
a  littlCf  because  Dryden  had  more  ;  for  every  other  writer  since 
Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must 
be  saidf  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better 
poems. 

From  the  preceding  instances  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  Saxon  language;  but  by  no  means  a  just  idea; 
for  we  must  not  conclude  that  the  words  which  are  not 
Saxon  could  not  be  supplied  by  Saxon  words.  On  the 
contrary,  Saxon  terms  might  be  substituted  for  ahnost  all 
the  words  not  marked  as  Saxon. 

To  impress  this  sufficiently  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  shew  how  much  of  our  ancient  language 
we  have  laid  aside,  and  have  sufiered  to  become  obsolete; 
because  all  our  writers,  from  Chaucer  to  our  own  times, 
have  used  words  of  foreign  origin  rather  than  our  own. 

In  three  pages  of  Afered's  Orosius  I  found  78  words 
which  have  become  obsolete,  out  of  548,  or  about  4*  I" 
three  pages  of  his  Boetius  I  found  14S  obsolete,  out  of  666, 
or  about  i.  In  three  pages  of  his  Bede  I  fouqd  2S0  obso- 
lete, out  of  969,  or  about  }.  The  difference  in  the  propor- 
tion between  these  and  the  Orosius  proceeds  from  the 
latter  containing  many  historical  names.  Perhaps  we  shall 
be  near  the  truth  if  we  say,  as  a  general  principle,  that 
one-fifth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  has  ceased  to  be 
used  in  modem  English.  This  loss  must  be  of  course 
taken  into  account  when  we  estimate  the  copiousness  of  our 
ancient  language,  by  considering  how  much  of  it  our 
English  authors  exhibit 

I  CANNOT  agree  with  Hickes,  in  classing  the  works  of 
Alfi:^  under  that  division  of  the  Saxon  language  which 
he  calls  Danish  Saxon.      The  Danes  had  no  footing  in 
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England  till  after  the  period  of  Alfred's  manhood,  and  C  H  A  P« 
when  they  obtained  a  settlement,  it  was  in  East  Anglia  and  ^V^ 
Northumbria.  We  cannot  therefore  suppose  that  Alfred 
borrowed  any  part  of  his  language  from  die  Danes.  None 
of  their  language  could  have  become  naturalised  in  Wessex 
before  he  wrote,  nor  have  been  adopted  by  him  without 
either  reason  or  necessity.  We  may  therefore  refer  to  the 
Angloi-Saxon  laws  before  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  and  to  the 
works  of  Alfired,  as  containing  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
in  its  genuine  and  uncomipted  state. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

On  tJie  AffiniHes  and  Analogies  of  the  Anglo-Saxok  Language. 

CHAP.  A  LL  languages  which  I  have  examined,  besides  disco- 
*V.  -^^  vering  some  direct  ancestral  consangainity  with  parti- 
cular tongues ;  as  the  Saxon  with  the  Gothic,  Swedish, 
Danish,  &c. :  and  the  Latin  with  the  Greek ;  display  also, 
in  many  of  their  words,  a  more  distant  relationship  witli 
almost  all.  Some  word  or  other  may  be  traced  in  tlie 
vocabularies  of  other  nations ;  and  every  language  bears 
strong  marks,  that  events  have  happened  to  the  human  race, 
like  those  which  Moses  has  recorded  in  his  account  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  The 
fragments  of  an  original  tongue  seem,  more  or  less,  to  exist 
in  all ;  and  no  narrated  phenomenon  of  ancient  history 
accounts  for  the  affinities  and  analogies  of  words  which  all 
languages  exhibit,  so  satis&ctorily  as  the  abruption  of  a  pri- 
mitive language  into  many  others,  sufficiently  different  to 
compel  separations  of  the  general  population,  and  yet  re* 
taining  in  all,  some  indications  of  a  conunon  origin. 

In  such  a  confusion  of  mind,  memory,  and  organs,  as  must 
have  attended  such  an  incident,  most  of  the  words  and 
much  of  the  structure  of  language  would  be  materiaUy 
altered  in  the  future  pronunciation,  recollection,  and  use 
of  the  scattered  fiunilies  then  existing,  and  consequentially 
in  the  orthography.  But  it  is  probable  that  many  words 
would  descend  amid  these  variations  into  all  the  subsequent 
tongues :  not  the  same  words  in  every  one,  because  various 
accidents  would  diversify  what  each  retained ;  but  every 
tongue  will  be  found  to  have  several  terms  which  exist 
with  the  same  meanings,  or  display  related  analogies,  in 
other  distant  and  apparently  unconnected  nations.  Some 
of  these  fragments  of  the  primitive  tongues,  or  of  some 
primeval  speech,  or  their  derivatives,  might  with  adequate 
labour  and  care  and  judgment  be  still  collected ;  but  the 

17 
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task  demands  so  much  penetration — such  a  solid  discrimi-  c 
nation — such  an  abstinence  from  all  warmth  of  imagination 
— such  a  suspension  of  human  egotism — and  such  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  numerous  languages  of  the 
world,  that  perhaps  no  single  individual  could  be  found, 
capable  of  conducting  the  inquiry  to  a  satisfactory  termi- 
nation. Such  a  curious  collection  would  require  many  co- 
operators,  and  many  successive  efforts. 

But  many  persons,  if  they  applied  early  to  the  subject, 
mi^t  gradually  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  task,  by  observing  what  affinities,  or  analogies,  either 
directly  or  derivatively,  some  one  particular  language 
has  with  others ;  not  pursuing  the  delusive  chimera  of  de- 
riving it  from  any  specific  one,  but  endeavouring  to  trace  its 
general  relationship  with  all.  I  wished  to  have  attempted 
this  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  but  a  defection  of 
health,  and  adverse  occupations,  have  interfered  to  prevent 
me  from  gratifying  my  o¥m  wishes.  It  may,  however,  be 
worth  while  to  preserve  a  list  of  those  analogies  which  I 
had  begun  to  notice  as  deserving  our  consideration,  in  an 
ancient  tongue ;  and  therefore  the  following  are  subjoined 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  this  History.  Though  the  affinity 
of  some  may  be  questioned,  yet  in  most  it  will  be  found 
highly  probable,  and  too  frequendy,  to  have  occurred  by 
mere  chance. 

abiban,  to  remain^  to  abide.  sleb,  Jire. 

abadan  (a  dtveUing)  Pers.  selan,  tojlame. 

abi  (an  habitation)  Tonga,  al  {fight)  Arab. 

ac,  but.  ilak  (shining)  ib. 

ac  (^)  Irish.  sen,  one. 
ace,  achy  pain.  ty,  Greek. 

ax^  (pain)  Greek.  unus,  Lat.^ 

«br,  afir4ree.  «nS^  narrow. 

abies.  Lot.  angustus,  (narrow)  Lat. 

seep,  ajield;  an  acre.  snjel,  ang^e/. 

ager,  Lai.  aKyfX©«,  Greek. 

ayptiy  ajield.  ap,  brass. 
aehta,  eight.  eris  (of  brass)  Lat. 

octo,  Lat.  sepen,  brazen. 
«1,  oil.  aereus  (brazen)  Lat. 

oleum,  Lat. 
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CHAP.       9a[ffood. 

abe,  an  heap. 

iV.                 asha  (a  supper)  Su*oo. 

ahp^f  enough. 

aX^y  abundant. 

esca  (food)  ib. 

ainf,  one,  Goth. 

set,  he  eat. 

unus  (one)  Lat. 

est  (he  eat)  Lot. 

albop,  elder. 

sx,  an  axe. 

albian,  to  grow  old, 

afipiiy  an  hatchet. 

aids  (age)  Goth. 

aex,  an  axle. 

akh^of  to  increase. 

axis  (an  axle)  Lat. 

alec,  fre. 

oiMy  an  axle. 

hml  (the  sun)  Welsh. 

apeppan,  to  take  ainay. 

akta,  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

auferre  (to  take  awatf)  Lat. 

alenian,  macerare. 

9;S^n,Jrightened. 

aku»  to  pine. 

tig  (fear).  Irish. 

alh,  a  temple. 

as>  tvickedness. 

ag  (fght)  Irish. 

amolpiian,  to  putrify. 

ahp^ppan,  to  turn  atjoay. 

afJMko^  soft. 

avertere  (to  turn  axnay) 

mollis  (soft),  Lat. 

Lat. 

amunbian,  to  defend. 

ahma  (the  spirit)  Goth. 

afMvv,  to  succour. 

anifia. 

ana  (over,  above)  Goth. 

aiv  (an  age)  Goth. 

ami,  a  king. 

SYum  (an  age)  Lat. 

anc^el,  an  hook. 

ais  (brass)  Goth. 

aywK^,  crooked. 

ses  (brass)  Lat. 

aywkm,  a  dart. 

aW^aU. 

anakumbjan,  to  lie  dawn. 

allf  (all,  tJie  whole)  Goth. 

oyaxti/AAf,  to  lie  dawn. 

eXe^,  the  whole. 

accumbere  (to  lie  dawn)  Lat. 

alne,  the  arm. 

anbanemr   (jdeasing,    accept- 

ulna (the  arm)  Lat. 

able)  Goth. 

alpan,  aloes. 

oy^fy,  to  please. 

aloes  (aloes)  Lat. 

anje,  sad,  severely  vexed. 

ambep,  a  vessel. 

eofoyKifi,  fate. 

amphora  (a  vessel)  Lat. 

anunan,  to  take  away. 

amf,  the  shoulder. 

a¥t/Mi,  wind. 

ufMff  the  shoulder. 

anthpoe,  causing  horror. 

an,  in. 

a»Bfai^  burning  coals. 

in  (in)  Lat. 

apeopan,  to  cut  off: 

ancep,  an  anchor. 

a^«W(r«»y,  tO  CUt  off. 

apx,  bad,  wicked. 

anchora.  Lat. 

atyyiy  idle,  slothfiti. 
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apob,  rendy, 

afpanan,  to  allure. 

a^vdi^ilMUy  I  kiss, 
ajxyppeb^  starred. 

ctrth  '^  ^^''- 
attop»  jmison. 
actoprtm,  to  perish^  to  corrupt. 

efrmu^  to  toound^  or  kurt. 
ahxfiimiefy  anxiety. 

anxietas  (anxiety)  Lat. 
aplantan,  to  plant. 

plantsre  {to  plant)  ib. 
ajiCy  brass. 

aere  (in  brass)  ib. 
ap,  toealth. 

ar  {tillage)  Irish. 
apca,  a  chest. 

area  (a  chest)  Lat. 
apian,  to  hmwr^  to  pardon. 

araiani  ^eakh)  Susoo. 
apily  an  ass. 
ajjayttstoM. 

asinus  (an  ass)  Lat. 
afceacaoy  to  shake  cff. 

excutere,  ib. 
afcpepa»9  to  scrape. 

scribu  (to  scrape)  Russian. 
afe,  as. 

aaay  i^ike)  Persian. 

^Sk{liie)ib. 
athchan  {but)  Oath. 

autem  (but)  Lat. 
authep,  another. 

alter  (ana^ier)  Lat. 
apejan,  to  carry  ttomy. 

evehere(/o  carry  away)  Lai. 

BapiTiy  a  bay. 

bar  {ajrith^  the  sea)  Irish. 
ba|iB  (a  son)  Goth. 
beiqin  (a  son)  Sax. 

barr  (a  son)  Irish. 
VOTL,  n.  G 


beapb,  a  beard. 

barba  (a  beard)  Lat. 
bebaelan,  to  separate. 

bdl  (to  separate)  Chald. 
bebelpan,  to  dig. 

bdil  (ff ft)  Chald. 
bellany  to  belhw. 

bula  (to  mate  a  thundering 
noise)  Susoo. 
benani)  he  deprived. 

bana  (castrated)  Sstsoo. 
beopcan,  to  bark. 

bare  (a  dog)  Susoo. 
bepan,  to  bear^  or  carry. 

beri  (to  bear)  Susoo. 
biy  near. 

be  (here)  Susoo. 
bi  (against)  Goth. 

bi  (against)  Suso^. 
bbett,  bleats. 

balat  (bleats)  Lat. 
boj,  a  bough. 

boge  (JruU)  Sus. 
box,  thebox^ree. 

buxus  (Me  box4ree)  Lat. 
bpejo,  a  king. 

rego  (f  0  govern)  Lat. 

regem  (a  king)  ib. 
buan,  to  inhabit. 

bu  (to  stay  long)  Sus. 

bu  {to  continue)  tb. 
bypel,  a  cupbearer. 

heii  (intoxicating  liquor)  Su. 
bofjy  a  stall. 

€at,  an  ox. 
bpab,  hugCy  vast. 

€peb^f  heavy. 
bpaeban,  to  roast. 

t^e^uv,  to  boil. 
hprnAOMf  a  noise. 

tpaxwi  to  nudce  a  noise. 
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bjiaecy  he  broke. 

cancepe»  a  crab,  a  disease. 

IV. 

bpic,  a  fragment. 

cancer  (a  crab)  Lat. 

'   ^  ' 

bpocofy  broken. 

canbel,  a  candle. 

t^X^^y  short. 

candela  (a  candle)  ib. 

bpemman,  Jremere. 

€ptfAMiyj  to  threaten. 

reunify  a  can,  a  bowl. 

bpoc,  a  brook. 

canistrum  (a  can,abofid\La^' 

tfixfif,  IwUer. 

cancetunj,  horsdau^. 

bpucan,  to  eat. 

cachiimus  {Jiorsdaugh)  ib. 

tf^%i¥^  to  bite,  or  stoallcw. 

wf%aX,m,  IhorsOat^. 

tpn^KMf,  to  eat. 

cap,  care. 

bapch,  a  skif. 

cura  (care)  Lat. 

tofU,  a  boat. 

kir  (passion)  Armenian. 

beal,  destruction. 

cardd  (shame,di^ace)  Wd> 

bil,  a  billf  or  weapon. 

cur  (anxiety)  ib* 

^tKift  a  dart. 

Kilfy  calamity. 

kharchar  {fingwuh)  Pers. 

Caege,  a  key. 

khar  (a  thorn)  ib. 

X'^t  to  take. 

care  (care)  Welsh. 

i%«,  to  hold. 

capian,  to  be  anxious. 

csslany  to  be  cold. 

ynfiMOf,  to  complain. 

gelu  ifrost)  Lot. 

capp,  a  rocky  a  stone. 

cennan,  to  know. 

careg  (a  stone)  Welsh. 

yiytMiutf,  /  ktiow. 

cac,  a  cat. 

caenneby  bom. 

xaJrcff  a  cat. 

yufoiiaif  lam  bom. 

cattus  (a  cat)  Lat. 

caenp^^  a  race. 

cath  (a  cat)  Welsh. 

ytwuf  a  race. 

caul,  colewort. 

cap,  quickf  sharp. 

caulis  (colewort)  Lat. 

wt^fOf  a  fox. 

capl,  a  basket. 

calb,  cold. 

*     cfiwtW  (a  basket)  Welsh. 

gelidus  {ccld)  Lat. 

cau  (to  enclose)  ib. 

ctXiCy  a  cup. 

ceap,  chqgf: 

calix  (a  cup)  ib» 

^^»rt^y  chaff. 

calby  called. 

cealc,  chalky  a  stone. 

calx  (a  stone)  Lat. 

yfMKkmylcaU. 

ceap,  cattle. 

calo,  bald. 

TijTwrwo,  agriculture. 

calvus  (bald)  Lat. 

yyfKi^y  a  farm. 

camp,  afeldafbaiUe,  a  camp. 

ccappan,  to  kill,  to  carve. 

campus  (afield)  ib. 

wffM,  to  break  in  pieces. 

camp  (ajeat.a  circle)  Welsh. 

xcipcZy,  to  cut. 
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ceBjtf  a  sirifey  contention. 

cas,  Welsh. 
ceajrep,  a  city^  a  castle. 

kofitra  (a  castle)  Chaldee. 

castrum  (a  castle)  Lot. 
ce^an,  to  call. 

xavx^fMty  I  boast. 
cene,  boldy  hostile. 

keno  (had)  Neto  Zeal. 
cennaii,  to  beget. 

ytwatipy  to  beget. 

cenedlu  {to  beget)  Welsh: 
ceo,  a  cron. 

KoptfMf,  a  crow, 
ceoly  a  ship, 

xiXiKr  smjt 
cepaoy  to  covet,  to  entrap. 

captare  {to  covet,  to  entrap) 
Lot. 
cep&an,  to  chum. 

corddi  {to  chum)  Welsh. 
oefipe,  a  bend,  a  turning. 

coredd  {a  tvinding)  Welsh. 

corddi  {to  turn  about)  ib. 

cor  (a  round)  ib. 
oeje,  dieese. 

caseusy  Lat. 
cebpan,  to  keep,  or  held. 

capaa  {a  chest)  ib. 
ciceiiy  the  young,  a  chick. 

cjw  {the  young)  Welsh, 
abf  contention,  strife. 

cad  {a  battle)  Welsh. 
cimbaly  a  cymbal. 

cymba]um  {a  cymbal)  Lat. 
cinb,  a  race. 

cenau  {an  offspring)  Welsh. 

cenedl  (a  tribe)  ib. 

kin  {a  wife)  Armen. 
cinn,  a  kind,  or  race. 

genus  {a  race)  Lat. 
cijicoly  a  circle. 

circulus  (a  circle)  ib. 
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cijicliCy  circular. 

circularis  {circular)  Lat. 
cijr,  benignity,  bounty. 

chsd  {benignity,  bounty) 
Heb. 
cifre,  a  chest. 

ciflta  {a  chest)  Lat. 
ci]-cen  beam,  a  chesnut-tree. 

castanea  {a  chesnut-tree)  ib. 
cite,  a  city. 

civitas  {a  city)  ib. 
cluja,  a  prison. 

claii8us(<Att/  up)  ib. 

xXiiM,  /  shut  up, 
cleop,  a  globe, 

globus  {a  globe)  Lat. 
cbman,  to  dimb. 

xXiftof,  a  ladder. 
cloccan,  to  clock. 

glocire  {to  dock)  Lat. 
cleofpan,  to  call. 

xKa^iv,  to  make  a  noise. 
clop,  a  dew. 

glomus  {a  clew)  Lat. 

K>M$tf,  I  spin* 
cliFF,  a  hill. 

collis  {a  hill)  Lat.     . 
clupihc,  Jidl  of  diffs. 

clivosus  {^fidl  of  diffs)  ib. 
cnaep,  a  button. 

cnap  {a  knob)  Wdsh. 
cneap,  a  ship. 

nav  {a  ship)  Armenian. 

navis  {a  ship)  Lat. 

vavq,  a  ship. 
cneou,  the  knee. 

genu  {fhe  knee)  Lat^ 

wTfifMi,  the  leg.- 
cnip,  a  knife. 

foteut,  to  cut. 

cnif  {pain)  Welsh. 
cnocian,  to  beat,  to  knodc^ 
cnociaw  (#o  knock)  ib, 
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CHAP.      cnobian,  to  beHotu. 

IV.    ^           cnod  (a  crop)  Welsh. 

KAiTify  a  bed-room. 

^*^             cnidiaw   (to  yuld  an  in- 

cpacetcan, to  croak. 

crease)  ib. 

crocitare  {fo  croak)  Lat, 

cnoll,  a  knotty  a  top. 

crocio  (to  croak)  ib. 

cnoll  (a  knoll,  a  top)  ib. 

crecian  (to  scream)  WeUk, 

cnuck,  a  joint,  a  knuckle. 

cpabely  a  cradle. 

cnuc  (a  joint)  ib. 

ciyd  (a  cradle)  ib. 

cayllan,  to  knell. 

cpBBfta,  a  crest. 

cnuU  (a  passing  belt)  ib. 

crista  (a  crest)  Lat. 

cnotta,  a  knot. 

cpeCy  a  cart. 

necto  (to  tie)  Lot. 

carrum  (a  cart)  ib. 

nodus  (a  knot)  ib. 

cpapy  a  crow. 

cnyccan,  to  tie. 

corvus  (a  crow)  ib. 

nectere  (to  tie)  ib. 

cpeopan,  to  creep. 

coc,  a  cook. 

coquus  (a  cook)  ib. 

cpohy  si^ron. 

cobb,  a  toalkt. 

crocus  {sqffron)  ib. 

cod(a  biidgetjOrbag)  Wdsh. 

cpuce,  a  gibbet,  or  cross. 

cop,  a  cave,  a  cove. 

,  crux  (agibbett  or  cross)  ti. 

cof  (an  hollow  trunk)  ib. 

cpuft,  a  vault,  a  grot* 

cavea  (a  cave)  Lat. 

crypta  (a  vault,  a  grot)  ib. 

coUa,  an  helmet. 

cu,  a  cow. 

galea  (an  helmet)  ib. 

t'kau  (a  buffalo)  Hottentot. 

copp,  an  apexs  a  top. 

t'goos(acoiv)  ijt. 

cop  (the  top)  Welsh. 

;.curcumini  (a  cow)  Etbiep. 

copn,  com. 

chhui  (a  ram)  Arm* 

kier  (Jbod)  Armen. 

cucian,  to  be  alive. 

copntpeop,  a  comeUree* 

kea,  kja  (he  lived)  iL 

cornus  (a  comel4ree)  Lat. 

chich  {he  lived)  Heb. 

cof ,  a  kiss. 

chich  (Itfe)  ib. 

CUB  (a  kiss)  Welsh. 

culpep,  a  dove. 

copthqiy  a  multitude. 

columba  (a  dove)  Lat. 

cordd  (a  muUi^ude)  ib. 

cula,  a  cowl. 

copf,  execration. 

cuculhis  (a  co/wl)  ib. 

coppan,  to  curse. 

cultop,  a  ploughshare. 

chrm  (he  cursed)  Heb. 

colter  (a  ploughshare)  ib. 

chrf  (/le  upbraided)  ib. 

cunnan,  to  know. 

cofp,  a  fetter. 

cosp  (a  fetter)  Welsh. 

con  (astute)  Heb. 

cospi  (to  chastise)  ib. 

gen  (the  intelUct)  Welsh. 

cot,  a  house,  a  cottage* 

cupf,  a  curse. 

cut  (a  hovel)  ib. 

kier  (pasnifn)  Arm* 
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cufc,  chtuie, 

kuit  (a  virgin)  Arm, 
cuth,  hnffvon. 

get  (knowing)  id. 
cfbbetiy  said. 
cpib,  a  saying, 

cwed  (a  saying)  Welsh. 
cpaechan,  to  say. 

cwedla  (to  talk)  id. 
cpacan,  to  shake. 

quatere  (to  shake)  Lot. 
^wyvan  (to  tvaver)  fVelsh. 
9waen  (a  sudden  motion)  ib, 
cpellan,  to  kill. 
cpelan,  to  die. 
cpealen,  daughter. 
MXat^y  to  cut  off. 
cf«RUUi,  to  pleiuey  to  flatter. 
kam  (desire)  Pers. 
9wara  (to  play)  Welsh. 
9weg  (pleasant)  ib. 
khrm  (pleasing)  Pers. 
cpen,  wifey  queen. 
kin  (tvife)  Heb. 
epic,  alive,  quickened. 
9wyth  (life)  Welsh. 
^weiaw  (to  quicken)  ib. 
cpiman,  to  come. 

9win  (motion)  ib. 
cpibol,  evil-mouthed. 

cwidw  (a  sorcerer)  ib. 
cpyfan,  to  shake. 

quassare  (to  shake)  Lot. 
cpychan,  to  lament. 

cwithaw  (to  be  in  a  dilemma) 
Welsh. 
cycene,  a  kitchen. 

coquina  (a  kitchen)  Lai. 
cjgiean,  to  call. 

yocBre(tocaU)  vox  (voice)  ib. 
cylene,  a  kitchen. 

culina  (a  kitchen)  ib. 
cyn,  the  chin, 
yiyoiy  the  chin. 
gen  (the  chin)  Welsh. 
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cyn,  an  offspring. 

ynoiy  an  qffiprif^. 

genus  (an  offspring)  Lot. 
cyne,  royal. 
cjnej)  king. 

cyn  (a chief)  Welsh ^ 

khan  (a  chief)  Pers. 
cynn,  a  tribe. 

genus  (a  race)  Lot. 
cynpen,  a  nation. 

gens  (a  nation)  ib. 
c^pa  a  basket. 

cophinus  (a  basket)  ib. 
cypeleac,a  montimen/,  a  grave- 
stone. 

cippus      (a   monument,     a 
grave-stone)  ib. 
cypbe,  he  turned. 

<^wired(a  sudden  turn)  Wels.. 
c^ppan,  to  return, 

cor  (a  circle,  a  round)  ib* 

corawl  (a  turning  round)  ib. 
cypf-tpeop,  a  cherry-tree . 
cerasus  (a  cherry-tree)  Lat. 

Da,  a  doe. 

dama  (a  doe)  Lai. 
bsb,  a  deed. 

dad  (any  thing)  Egypt. 

dad  (an  act)  Pers. 
baej,  a  day. 

dies  (a  day)  Lat. 

diah  (a  day)  Gaelic. 

div  (a  day)  Arm. 

diaw  (a  day)  Welsh. 
bsl,  apart. 

dail  (a  share)  Gaelic. 
bal,  division. 

dal  (a  share)  ib. 
ball,  a  button. 

dal  (to  catch  hold)  Welsh. 
heab,  dead. 

daudr  (dead)  Gaelic. 

daf  (dead)  Arab. 
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beaj,  colour. 

dakal  (a  dye)  Arab* 
beahy  a  tincture. 

dean  (colour)  Gaelic, 
be^le,  hidden^  secret. 
daghl  (./St/stf)  i^ro^. 
dagmar  (an  hidden  tking)  ib, 
dgi  (dark)  ib. 
bem,  slaughter, 
dema  (blood)  ib, 
din  (slaughter)  Heb, 
bema,  a  judge, 
din  (a  judge)  ib. 
don  (he  judged)  ib, 
bemn,  a  fo««. 

damnum  (a  /of«)  Xa^ 
damikal  (a  misfortune)  Pers. 
damar  (rujn)  i4ra6. 
benegan,  to  beat,  to  ding, 

ding  (to  beat,  to  strike)  Sus. 
beoply  devil, 

diabolus  (devil)  Lot, 
beop,  deer,  toild  beasts, 
^p,  deer,  mid  beasts* 
beopc,  dark, 

dorcha  (dark)  Gaelic, 
darka  (a  cloud)  Pers, 
dghe  (dark)  Arab, 
biljian,  to  destroy. 
dileu  (to  destroy)  Welsh, 
delere  (to  destroy)  Lot, 
bun,  dim,  obscure, 
dihms  (dark)  Pers, 
dins  (diniy  obscure)  Arab. 
boema,  a  judge, 

doms  (a  judge)  Syriac. 
bochtep,  a  daughter, 
bohcep,  a  daughter. 

dokht  (a  daughter)  Pers. 
dokhter  (a  daughter)  id, 
bopa,  a  door. 

doras  (a  door)  Gaelic, 
bpabbe,  dirt, 
drab  (a  spot)  ib. 


bpa^an,  to  drag,  to  dram. 
trahere  (to  drag)  Lot. 
draghan  {to  pull)  Gadie. 
bpeam,  melody^  an  organ* 

dran  (a  tune)  ib. 
bpecan,  to  torment. 
drag  (anger)  GaeL 

drice  (angry)  ib. 
bpepan,  to  disturb. 

drip  (affliction)  ib. 
bpopian,  to  drop. 

dreogan  (to  drop)  ib. 
bpy»  a  magician. 

draoi  (a  magician)  ib. 
bujeth,  nobility, 

dux  (a  leader)  Lot. 
bun,  a  hill,  or  downs. 

dun  (a fortified  hill)  Gad. 
bunn,  a  dun  colour. 

donn  (a  dun  colour)  ib. 
bup,  a  door. 

dar  (a  door)  Pers. 

dorus  (a  door)  Gad* 
bufC,  dust, 

dus  (dust)  ib. 
bynan,  todinCy  tojeed, 

dong  (/o  ea£)  Susoo* 
bync,  a  blavo. 

ding  (to  beat)  ib* 

Q^toater. 

ie  (water)  ib. 
eapep,  a  boar. 

aper  (a  boar)  Lot* 
ease,  an  eye. 

oculus  (an  eye)  ib* 
eahta,  eight, 

octo  (eight)  ib, 
eahtapthon,  the  eighth  time. 

octies  (the  eighth  time)  ib. 
eal,  an  atol, 

sub-ula  (an  awt)  ib, 
eanian,  to  yean. 

enitor  (to  yean)  ib. 
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eap,  an  ear  of  com. 

ariBia  {an  ear  of  corn)  Lot. 
cap,  the  ear, 

SLmB{theear)  id. 
eaxy  an  axle. 

axis  (an  axle)  ib. 
ecaiiy  to  increase. 

augere  {to  increase)  ib. 
eceby  vinegar. 

acetum  (vinegar)  ib. 
ec2»  an  edge* 

acies  (an  edge)  ib. 
ejpft,  haste. 

festinatio  (haste)  ib. 
epftan,  to  hasten. 

festinare  (to  hasten)  ib. 
e^lcy  a  dormouse. 

glis  (a  dormouse)  ib. 
cjop,  the  toaves  of  the  sea. 

equor  (thewaves  of  the  sea)  ib. 
ele,  oil. 

oleum  (oil)  ib. 
el^tjie,  amber. 

electrum  (amber)  ib. 
ellef,  otherwise. 

aliter  (otheruase)  ib. 

alias  (another  time)  i&. 
ellop,  elsetvhere. 

alio  (elsewhere)  ib. 

alias  (elsewhere)  i^. 
elm,  an  elm. 

ulmus  (an  elm)  ib. 
elpenb,  an  elephant. 

elephanta  (an  elephant)  ib. 
eneb,  a  duck. 

anas  (a  duck)  ib. 
enje,  sorrow. 

angustia  (sorrow)  ib. 
eopob,  a  body  of  men* 

cohors  (a  body  of  men)  ib. 
eoppa,  anger. 

ira  (anger)  ib. 


eopfian,  to  be  angry. 

irasci  (to  be  angry)  Lai. 
eoff  alas. 

heu  (alas)  ib. 

vae  (alas)  ib. 
eofol,  an  ass. 

asinus  (an  ass)  ib. 
eopa,  an  ewe. 

ovis  (an  ewe)  ib. 
epe,  a  chest. 

area  (a  chest)  Lot. 
epian,  to  plough. 

tptif  the  earth. 

arare  (to  plough)  Lat. 
etan,  to  eat. 

edere  (to  eat)  ib. 

Facan,  to  make^  to  acquire. 

facere  (to  do)  ib. 

fucan  (to  do)  Tonga. 
f acen,  deceit. 

fiico  (^<7  counterfeit)  Lai. 

facinus  (wickedness)  ib. 
paeccean,  to  fetch. 

facesso  (^o  procure)  ib. 
pecele,  a  little  torch. 

faecula  (a  little  torch  ib. 
Fflejen,  glad. 

feuhpo^,  glad. 
psjep,  beautiful^  Jair. 

fanL^y  splendid. 
F«Ie,  JaithfiU. 

fidelis  (faithful)  Lot. 
piellan,  to  offend. 

fallax  (deceit/id)  ib. 

fallere  (to  deceive)  ib* 

(^oXXciy,  to  deceive. 
pLm^foam. 
parman,  to  foam. 

fumare  (to  smoke)  Lat.. 
paemna,  a  girl, 

femina  (a  woman)  id., 
G   4 
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faep,  sudden* 

fors  (chance)  Lot, 
paepan,  to  terrify, 

fera  (a  toUd  beast)  it* 

feros  (ujiU)  ib. 

ferire  (to  strike)  ib* 

ferox  (Jierce)  ib. 
f  seplice,  by  chance* 

forte  (by  chance)  ib, 
paepm,  supper, 

far  (com)  i&. 
jraepf ,  a  verse. 

versus  (a  verse)  ib, 
f  lepthy  the  mind. 
pspchpade,  strong, 

fortis  (strong)  ib. 
f  aept«n,  a  Jastness,  a  citadel. 

fastigiujm  (a  summit)  ib. 
fa^,  a  colour^  many-coloured. 

fucuB  (a  paint)  ib, 
paxen,  glad. 
Papuan^  to  rejoice.. 

fang  (to  /ove)  jSua^o* 
pih^afoe. 

f  dw,  to  ^iff. 
pah,  discoloured. 

faio(,  dusky, 
^slepey  Jallow  colour^ 

flavus  (yeUoto)  Lat, 

fulvus  (/atvi9€^)  i&. 
pana  (c/o/A)  GoM. 

pannus  (cloth)  Lot, 
pann,  a  ^n. 

vannus  (a Jan)  ib* 
papan,  to  go. 

fa  (to  come,  to  go  to)  8us. 
pst,  a  vessel^  a  cup. 
pat,  a  vessel. 

fete  (a  «ma//  do^^)  ib. 
patha  (an  enclosure)  Goth, 

parvyif  a  Stall, 

^ulfjbul. 

f  avXo^,  vile. 
pea,  money. 


peo,  moi^y* 

fe  (qfairsy  a  amctm)  Sus. 

feo  (to  g«vf )  t6. 
peallan,  to  Jail, 

^aXKuPy  to  slip. 

fallere  (to  Mp)  Lot, 
^^eyefiy  a  fever, 
pebpian,  to  bejcverish, 

febris  (,/wer)  i4. 
pecele,  a  torch, 

fax  (a  torch), 
pebep,  a  tvf  iig^. 

f  a<dpo(,  gwift. 
pell,  a  «ifcm. 

pellis  (a  dtin)  Lot, 
pell,  cholery  angetj  crueL 

fel  (&t/e)  f». 
peop,yttr^ 

feras  (out  of  doors)  ib, 
pepa  (the  borders)  Goth* 

vtpaqy  the  borders, 
pepan,  to  ^^ar,  or  carry* 

ferre  (to  J^or,  or  carry)  Lot' 

ftfWf  to  bear^  on  carry. 
pepon,  Jierce. 

ferus  (Jierce)  Lot. 
pic,  o^. 

ficus  (fl^g)  ib. 
PhJive. 
pmie,  corrupted. 

finio  (lend)  ib* 

finis  («im/,  dMiA)  ti* 

f  cy«»,  /  ^t/^ 
pinn,  a  Jin. 

pinna  (a^n)  »(. 
pinol,^i»i^  . 

fsniculum  (Jennel^  ib* 
pipap,  men. 

viros  («n^)  »6, 
pipe,^*. 

piscis  (^h)  ib, 
pipeian,  to  fah, 

piscari  (tofsh)  ib. 
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fidicula  {afidiU)  Lai. 
flean,  to  Jlay^  to  unskin. 

^UtMy  tojiayy  to  wiMn. 
pleocaiiy  tojloat. 

fluitare  {foJUai)  Lot. 
pleopaiiy  to  Jkfm. 

fluere  (tojkfm)  ib. 

fluxus  (a^flowing)  ib, 
ploce,  a  flock  of  sheep* 
-  floccus  (a  lock  of  wool)  id. 
ploby  a  flood, 

fXodcMfy  I  moisten, 
jdoh,  a  flaw, 

fXoutf  I  break, 
plottepan,  to  flutter, 

fluctus  (a  wave)  Lot, 

fluctuare  (to  fluctuate)  ib, 
plum,  a  river. 

flumen  (a  river)  ib, 
i^yj^  a  fleece. 

^X«Mf,  the  bark. 
fOiiy  to  take.  • 

funis  (a  rope)  Lot. 
j:on  {flre)  Goth, 

^vu¥^  to  shine, 

^eofoij  a  torch, 
pope,  a  fork, 

furca  {a fork)  Lat, 
pophtleaf,  intrepid. 

foTtis  (intrepid)  ib, 
jipaceb,  vile,  flUhy. 

fraceo  (to  putrify)  ib. 

fracidus  (rotten)  ib, 
fpacen,  dangerous. 

fragilis  (brittle)  ib, 
ppaeney  a  bridle, 

frenum  (a  bridle)  ib, 
ppicca,  a  cryer, 

praeco  (a  cryer)  ib. 
ppinan,  to  consult,  to  inquire. 

fpnv,  the  mind. 


Fpum,  beginning.  CHAR 

fonnare  (tojrame)  Lat.  IV. 

ppypan,  tojreeze. 

frigus  (cold)  ib^ 
pu^el,  a  bird. 

fugio  (Ify)  ib. 
^uly  foul. 

^aO^y  vile. 
l^M^full. 
fy]\ajkf  to  flll. 

^XMtiify  to  befldl. 
pulftan,  to  support. 

fulcire  (to  support)  Lat. 
pylnejje,  soot, 

fuligo  (soot)  ib. 
VyVyflre. 

furi  (heat)  Susoo. 

furor  (fliry)  Lat. 
pjrpn,  flre. 

fumus  (an  oven)  ib. 
pypan,  to  hasten, 

festinare  (to  hasten)  ib, 
pell,  the  skin. 

f  fXXo(,  the  bark. 
pen^;an,  to  seize. 

fatwy  to  plunder. 

Iraec,  a  cuckow. 

cuculus  (a  cuckow)  Lat. 
Samol,  a  camel. 

camelus  (a  camel)  ib. 
sat,  a  gate. 

gata  (to  keep,  topreseroe)  Sus. 
jea,  yesy  truly. 

yt,  certainly, 
^eoc,  a  yoke. 

jugum  (a  yoke)  Lat, 

yugh  (a  yoke)  Pers. 
^eolape,  a  flesh-colour, 

gilvus  (a  flesh-colour)  Lat. 
^i^ant,  a  giant, 

gigantfim  (a  giatU)  ib. 
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2im,  a  genu 

gemmai  {a  gem)  Lai. 
job,  the  supreme. 

khoda  (the  supreme)  Pers. 
Xpab,  a  degree. 

gradus  (a  degree)  Lai. 
3P«F,  a  grave. 

graphum  (a  grave)  ib. 
^ennian,  to  grunt. 

gnmnire  (to  grunt)  ib. 
Spajran,  to  engrave. 

yXa^uyy  to  engrave. 

ypa^u9,  to  vorite. 
Xfi«5,  hoary,  grey. 

ypcua^  an  oldtooman. 

Pabban^  to  have. 

habere  (to  have)  Lat. 
heal,  a  hall,  or  court. 
hcella,  a  hall,  or  court. 

aula  (a  hall,  or  court)  id. 
hslm,  a  stalk. 

culmus  (a  stalk)  ib. 
haethen,  a  pagan. 

ethnicus  (a  pagan)  ib. 
haja,  a  farm. 

agelluB  (ajarm)  ib. 
helan,  to  hide. 

celare  (to  hide)  ib. 
hemetho,  marriage. 
haemethy  marriage- 

hymen  (marriage)  ib, 
henepy  hemp. 

cannabis  (hemp)  ib. 
henoy  lof 

en  (lo  /)  ib. 
henon,  hence. 

hinc  (hence)  ib. 
hnuty  a  nut. 

nux  (a  nut)  ib. 
hopn,  a  horn. 

comu  (a  horn)  ib. 
hpeh,  an  inundation, 

^tu,  toJUm, 


hpeman,  to  cry  out. 

fflfAOf  a  word. 

^u,  to  speak. 
hpin,  touch. 

fivq,  the  skin. 
hpupan,  to  rush. 

ruere  (to  rusli)  Lat. 
bpelc,  of  tohat  sort. 

qualis  (qfvahat  sort)  ib. 
hpeppian^  to  be  turned. 

versari  (to  be  turned)  ib, 
hponne,  tvhen. 

quando  (tohen)  ib. 

Ic,  /. 

ego  (I)  ib. 

tym,  L 

ibef,  a  woman. 

u^oq,  beauty. 
ieppe»  anger. 
ippe,  anger. 

ira  (anger)  Lat. 
il  (the  sun)  Goth. 

i}Xie(»  the  sun. 
imne>  a  hymn. 

hymnus  (a  hymn)  Laii 
m,  in. 

in  (in)  ib. 
^loic,  a  joke. 

jocus  (a  joke)  ib. 
\X(he)  Goth. 

is  (he)  Lat. 
\j,  he  is. 

is  (he  is)  Heb. 
ift  (he  is)  Goth. 

est  (he  is)  Lat. 

t^h  he  is. 
It,  it. 

id  (U)  Lat. 

Lac,  a  lake. 

lacus  (a  lake)  ib. 
Isepel,  a  level. 

libella  (a  level)  ib. 
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laeje,  alow* 
legem  (a  laxio)  Lot. 

longUB  (long)  ib* 
lam,  loam, 

limus  i^m)  ib. 
lauepce,  a  lark, 

alauda  (a  lark)  ib, 
leajy  a  place, 
lejas  o,  place, 

locus  (a  place)  ib, 
lecht,  light, 

lux  (^^0  »^- 
leon,  a  lion* 

leo  (a  /ion)  ib. 

liccian,  to  lick, 

lakiel  (^o  /»c^)  Chald, 

lakiel  (^o  /fcit)  iSyr. 

lakiel  (to  lick)  Arm, 
Imen,  linen, 

lineus  (/in^n)  Z»a^- 
bp,  a  lip, 

labium  (a  &)?)  ib, 
ItxaD,  ^0  ^^fW. 

lux  (light)  ib. 
lop,  praise, 

laus  (prufi^^)  f^« 

ODaesep,  fAin,  w^a^tf. 

macer  (thin^  meagre)  ib, 
mael,  a  part, 

ml  (^0  ctt^  of,  to  divide)  Heb. 
melan,  to  say. 

luk^y  a  song, 
msenan,  to  mean,    ' 
manian,  to  exhort, 

mens  {fhe  mind)  Lot. 

fAMfo^y  the  mind, 

mna  (to  reckon)  Chald, 
msenfumunje,  a  dtvelling, 

mansio  (a  divetting)  Lot. 


m«pa,  borders* 

mertt  (bortlers)  Lot, 
ma^ft)  the  stomach, 

ftayufif  a  cook, 
mapm,  marble, 

marmor  (marble)  Lot, 
mffi^en,  power, 
micel,  great, 

magnus  (great)  ib, 

fAtyap,  great. 
mealpe,  mallow. 

malva  (mallow)  Lat, 
nieca,  a  sword, 

machoera  (a  sword)  ib, 

mucro  (a  point)  ib, 

futx^fMUy  to  fight. 
mebeme,  great,  dignified, 

fM^»y  to  command, 
roe,  me. 

fUy  me, 
meof,  moss. 

muscus  (moss)  Lat, 
mepfc,  a  marsh. 

mariscus  (a  marsh)  ib, 
mathelan,  to  speak, 
methel,  a  discourse, 

fAvB^iy  a  discourse, 
metep,  metre. 

metrum  (metre)  Lat, 
miby  middle. 

medius  (middle)  ib, 
iniby  a  bushel, 

modius  (a  bushel)  ib. 
mil,  a  mile, 

miliare  (a  mile)  ib, 
milb,  mild, 

mlaU"(/o  be  soothing)  Heb. 

mulceo  (/  soothe)  Lat, 
mihfc,  sweet, 

mulsus  (svoeet)  ib^ 
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tniln,  a  mUl. 
mola  (a  mill-tione)  Lot. 

minf  lan,  to  make  small. 
minuere  (to  make  tmall)  Lot, 
fAtwcfy  smalL 
mna  (to  distribute)  Heb. 
mint,  mint, 

mentba  (mint)  Lot. 
mobep,  mother. 
fta-nj^,  mother, 

mater  (mother)  Lot, 
mona,  the  moon. 

fM^rny  the  moon. 
monath,  a  month. 

fxvivy  a  month. 

meneis  (a  month)  Lot. 
mopth,  death. 

mors  (death)  ib. 

mot  (death)  Heb. 

maoot  (death)  Malay. 

moot  (^oM)  Hindoostan. 

murk  (death)  ib. 
mun,  a  hand* 

manufl  (a  hand)  Lot. 

fAtBtky  council. 

jbcfdof,  council. 
mill,  a  mule. 

mulus  (a  mule)  Lot. 
munt,  a  mount. 

montem  (a  mount)  ib. 
mupcnian,  to  murmur. 

murmurare  {fo  murmur)  ib. 
muf ,  a  mouse. 

jbcv^,  a  mouse. 

mus  (a  mouse)  Lat. 
mufcely  a  musde-fAh. 

raiuculus  (a  muscle-fish)  ib. 
mup:,  nevo  wine. 

mustum  (new  mne)  ib. 
mylen,  a  mill. 

molendinum  (a  mill)  ib. 


m^lcian,  to  milk. 

mulgere  (to  milk)  Lat. 
mynejian,  to  admonisk. 

monere  (to  adnumish)  ib. 
mynet,  money. 

moneta  (money)  ib. 

Neop,  netv. 

yfo<,  new. 

novus  (new)  Lat. 
nopian,  to  make  new. 

vtu»i  to  make  new. 
novo  (to  make  new)  Lai. 

innovo  (to  make  new)  ib. 
no,  not. 

non  (not)  ib. 
nu,  no/w. 

nunc  (nofw)  ib. 
nye,  a  nest. 

nidus  (a  nest)  ib. 
nacob,  naked. 

yaxof,  a  skin  with  itsJUece. 
nsecan,  to  kill. 

necare  (to  kSt)  Lat. 
nae^^an,  to  nod. 

vtvKy  to  nod. 

nuo  (to  nod)  Lat. 
niht,  night. 

noctem  (night)  ib. 

ytncTo^  Tiighi. 
name,  viame. 
nemn,  name. 

nomen  (name)  Lat, 
nsepe,  a  turnip. 

napus  (a  turnip)  ib* 
nsej-e,  a  nose. 

nasus  (a  nose)  ib. 
nsejya,  a  promontory, 

yi}(rof,  an  island. 
naman,  to  name. 

nominare  {to  name)  Lai* 
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nan,  noonem 

nemo  (no  <me)  Lot* 
nathaep,  neither, 

neuter  (neither)  ib. 
nepi,  a  nepheoo, 

nepos  (a  nepheto)  ib, 
nepene,  a  niece, 

neptis  (a  niece)  ib. 
nellan,  to  be  unfitting, 

nolle  (to  be  unimtUng)  ib. 

OepefCy  haste, 

festinatio  (haste)  ib. 
Offpian,  to  qffery  to  sacrifice. 

offerre(/o  offer,  to  sacrifice)  ib, 
open,  open. 

apertuB  (open)  ib. 
openian,  to  open, 

aperio  (/  open)  ib, 
op,  beginning. 

origo  (beginning)  ib. 
opc>  fl  jar. 

orca  (ajar)  ib. 

Pal,  a  Hake, 

palus  (a  stake)  ib. 
pan,  doth. 

pannus  (cloth)  ib. 
paana,  a  pan. 

patina  (a  pan)  ib. 
papis,  the  poppy. 

papaver  (the  poppy)  ib. 
papa,  a  peacock. 

pave  (a  peacock)  ib. 
pic,  pitch. 

pix  (pitch)  ib. 

mwa^  pitch. 
pil,  a  pile. 

pila  (a  pile)  Lot. 
piian,  to  drive  with  a  pHe. 

«aXX«»,  to  shake. 
pile,  apiUoiw. 

pulvinar  (a  pilhw)  Lot. 


pin,  pain, 

psna  (pain)  Lot. 

votyq,  pain, 
pinan,  to  torture, 

vitvuf  hunger. 

vouv,  to  cause  pain. 

voydf,  pain. 
pifa,  pease. 

pisa  (pease)  Lat. 
pict,  a  pity  a  well. 

puteiis  (a  weU)  ib, 
plasca,  a  sheet. 

plataea  (a  sheet)  ib. 
plant,  a  piant, 

planta  (a  plant)  ib, 
plscte,  a  slap. 
plettian,  to  strike. 

wXirrrw,  to  strike. 
plancian,  to  plant, 

plantare  (to  plant)  Lat. 
plaixep,  a  plaster. 

emplastmm  (a  plaster)  ib, 
plume,  a  plum. 

prunum  (a  plum)  ib, 
ponb,  a  pound, 

pondo  (a  pound)  ib, 
pope,  a  port, 

portus  (a  port)  ib. 
pup,  pure, 

puma  (pure)  ib. 
p^njan,  to  prick. 

pungere  (to  prick)  ib. 

Race,  history. 

ra  (to  do)  Coptic 
psb,  a  discourse, 

ftv,  I^ak. 

fyifMt,  a  tvordm 
pseb,  quidkj  ready. 

^oSm^,  easym 
jiaejn,  rain. 

^atyv,  to  pour. 
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penc,  glory,  pride. 
penc>  proud. 

ran  (a  name)  Copt. 
peapan,  to  rob. 
peapepe^  a  spoiler. 
p6j»»  a  spoUer. 

reftahe  (a  spoiler)  Copt. 

re&kiou  (a  spoiler)  ih. 
peccepe,  a  rtder. 

rector  (a  ruler)  Lai. 
peja,  a  ruler. 

regnum  (a  kingdom)  id. 

regnare  (to  reign)  ib. 
pejel,  u  rule. 

regula  (a  rule)  ib. 
pehc,  right. 

rectus  (right)  ib. 
pice,  a  region. 

regio  (a  region)  ib. 
picfian»  to  rule. 
pixian  to  rule. 

rexi  (/  have  ruled)  ib. 
fuhte,jitff/y. 

rite  (ju^y)  ib. 
pube,  rue. 

ruta  (rue)  ib. 

8aban,  linen. 

sabi  (a  shirt)  Pers. 

sabibat  (a  vest)  Arm. 
fac,  contention,  quarrel. 

sakhinat  (rage)  Arab. 

sukht  (indignation)  ib. 

sakht  (violent)  Pers. 

skr  (ajftdshood)  Heb. 
pace,  a  sack. 

saccus  (a  sack)  Lot. 

o'aKxof,  a  sack. 

sok  (a  sack)  Coptic. 

sk  (a  sack)  Heb. 

sakil  (toeighty)  Arab. 


fabian,  to  beJuU. 

sat  (sufficient)  Lot* 
fsd,  seed. 

Bid  (seed)  Copt. 

sat  (to  son)  ib. 
fsejen,  a  saying. 
fiejim,  to  say. 

sakhun  (a  saying)  Pers. 

sag  (to  roar)  Heb. 

saji  (/o  speak)  Copt. 
pejebn]^ffe,  a  sacrifice. 

sgd  (^  adored)  Heb. 
r^S^P*  a  itoord. 

a-ayapiff  a  Persian  sword 

salah  (flgf ,  years)  Pers. 

sal  (a  year)  ib. 
fsl  ti>e0. 

salim  (m/^)  s6. 

salus  (safety)  Lot. 
fselth,  prosperity. 

tf-fXo;,  splendour. 

siloh  (to  res^)  He&. 
fal,  a  Aoff,  a  palace. 

salar  (a^TrtTi^)  Perr. 
pala,  a  6oim/. 

saleb  (^emng)  ^ni&. 
falh,  atoillotv. 

salah  (a  totcier-iafto)  Pers. 

sal  (m&)  Lat. 

salt  (^^977)  ^ra3« 

<raXof,  the  sea-coast. 
)^me,  Me  ^ame« 

similis  (like)  Lat. 

sinod  (likeness)  Copt. 
rammoele,  concordant. 

saml  (reconciliation)  Arab. 
ramu,  together. 
pamob,  together. 

simul  (together)  Lat. 

simal  (ofjMtoit/)  i^ra^. 
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nenj,  song. 

sensen  (a  sound)  Copt, 
senaen  (to  sound)  Ut. 
rape,  soap. 

sabun  (soap)  Arab. 
sapo  (soap)  Lot. 
pip,  *ore,  xo/Ty. 
sa  (infirmUy)  Arab. 
saiisk  (a  if^ar)  P^«. 
sarsan  (Jear)  ib. 
raub  (a  sacrifice)  Goth. 
sajjat  (an  u/o/)  Arab. 
sajjad  (adoring)  ib. 
rcaep,  a  j^oughshare. 

skai  (to  plough)  Copt. 
fcamian,  ^o  be  ashamed. 

ahaamat  (adversity)  Pers. 
fcanc,  Me  Mt^^. 

iakana  (the  thigh)  Arab. 
f  cacepe,  a  thief. 

shaki  (criminal)  ib. 
fceala,  scales. 

scalflB  (scales)  Lot. 
fceam,  shame. 

asham  (a  crime)  Pers. 
fceapb,  ajragment. 

askardan  (to  bruise)  Pers. 
fceac,  apart. 

shat  (dispersed^  distinct)  Arb. 
shatey  (a  share)  ib. 
pcen,  shining. 

askar  (polishing)  ib. 
fcep,  a  sheep, 
shsi  (a  sheep)  ib. 
shat  (a  sheep)  ib. 
fculben,  the  shoulder. 

scapula  (the  shoulder)  Lot. 
rcupF,  scuif. 

iskuran  (dross)  Arab. 
f  cylb,  a  crime. 

vTKvkwy  plunder. 
f  c^pt,  short. 

curtus  (short)  Lai. 
fcyptan,  to  shorten. 
curtare  {to  shorten)  ib. 


repa,  the  intetlM. 
sufi  (xttise)  Arab. 
sabe  (taise)  Copt. 
sabo  (to  learn)  ib. 
jvft,  quiet. 

sirfa  (content)  Pers. 
raejban,  to  sail. 

sayl  (/lowing)  Arab. 
o-oXof,  the  sea. 
raej^ian,  to  sign. 

signare  (to  sign)  Lat. 
fepie,  a  drag-net. 

sagena  (a  dragnet)  ib. 
fejen,  a  «g7i. 

signum  (a  sign)  ib. 
rel,  ^oorf. 
salih  (good)  Arab. 
saluh  (^(Mx/)  f^. 
salah  (virtue)  ib. 
(TfXdK,  brightness. 
selsoi  (/o  adorn)  Copt. 
rel,  /line,  opportunity. 

seoi  (/ime)  i^. 
feiua,  a  Judge. 

simmet  (a»  oW  man)  Arab. 
reman,  to  adjust  a  dispute. 
samn  (adjusting)  ib, 
semne  (to  dispose)  Copt. 
remle,  akoays. 

semper  (akoays)  Lat. 
rjTib,  they  are. 

sunt  (/A<!y  are)  ib. 
renban,  to  send. 

sen  (to  pass  over)  Copt. 
reoc,  sick, 

sakim  («e^)  ^ra^. 
sakam  (sickness)  ib. 
reopen,  seven. 

septem  (seven)  Lat. 
reon,  <o  lee. 

sima  (the  face)  Pers. 
reon,  to  fkno. 
<riw,  to  agitftie. 
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pneoc,  smote. 

IV.               set  (to  sou>)  Copt. 

cpuifxih  lo  consume. 

^  ■"'  '           fetwn,  to  set. 

trfMixvy  to  infiame. 

set  (the  taifj  ib. 

pnipian,  to  smear. 

I^chel,  a  seat. 

a-fjuewy  to  mpe. 

sedes  (a  seat)  Lot. 

f  on,  sound. 

rex,  six. 

sonus  (sound)  Lat. 

sex  (six)  ib. 

[top,  histories. 

Hysix. 

ustarah  (a  story)  Arab. 

rexta,  the  sixth  part. 

ftan,  a  stone,  a  rock. 

sextUB  (the  sixth  part)  Lat. 

setoni  (to  stone)  Copt. 

Pf  be  thou. 

astun  (a  column)  Pers. 

sU  (be  thou)  ib. 

ptanban,  to  stand. 

pb,  peace. 

istandaa  (fo  stand)  ib. 

sabat  (rest)  Heb. 

fteb,  a  place  or  siatien. 

pb,  a  ib'fMnuin. 

istandaa  (to  stop^  or  dvoell)ib' 

sabab  (affinity)  Pers. 

pseop,  a  he{fet. 

pbiin,  «tfi7e». 

sabia  (seven)  Arab. 

jxeojipa,  a  star. 

sba  (<ewn)  Heb. 

jrepp,  a  <^flr. 

ppe,  aW«ve« 

istarah  (a  star)  ib. 

p)t:an,  /o  sift. 

astar  (a  star)  ib. . 

saftafat  (xi^'itg:)  Pef  f . 

sitareh  (a  star)  ib. 

saftan  (to  bore)  ib. 

p:p8ete,  a  bed. 

stratum  (a  bed)  Lat. 

i[\%%\  a  bracelet,  a  button. 

ftpeapian,  to  streto. 

atykouy  ear-rings. 

atemere  (to  strew)  ib. 

pn,  sin. 

ftpeop,  stravo. 

sintayel  (evil)  Arab. 

stramentum  (strata)  ib. 

sintayel  (obscene)  ib. 

]tyle,  steel. 

snaah  (hatred)  Heb. 

stall  (sted)  Copt. 

pnet^  (anoldman)  Goth. 

ruccan,  to  suck. 

senex  (an  old  man)  Lta. 

sugere  (to  suck)  Lat. 

ptan,  to  sit. 

ruja,  a  sofm. 

sitan  (reclining)  Pers. 

crvi,  a  som. 

pttath,  he  sks. 

sus  (a  soib)  Lat. 

sedel  (he  sks)  Lot. 

jmI,  a  plough. 

j-libe,  a  Jail. 

suli  (a  plough)  Pers. 

slat  (a  fall)  Copt. 

pim,  soine. 

flim,  slime. 

suman  (a  little)  ib. 

limus  (^W)  Xo^* 

pinna,  tlie  sun. 

rmean,  to  inquire. 

sanan  (clear)  Arab. 

sme  (voice)  Copt* 

maM  (a  year)  a. 
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rutepe,  a  cobbler. 

thu,  thou.                                  CHAP. 

mtw  {a  cMder)  Lot. 

in  (ihou)  Lat.'                        ^    IV. 

ira,  so. 

se  (aUo)  Copt. 

thunepian,  to  thunder. 

rpiFt,  stvijfi. 

tonare  (to  thunder)  ib. 

sufttoe  {noift)  Arab. 

cim,  time. 

sufya  (jtwj^)  iA. 

tempus  (time)  ib. 

rpi^e,  sile7u:e* 

cithian,  to  grant. 

sukut  (Wfeitce)  f6. 

tei  (to  give)  Copt. 

rjfUy  sin. 

to,  to. 

ta  (to)  Peri. 

Ta,  Mtf  /oe. 

top,  the  summit. 

teb  (a  finger)  Copt. 

top  {to  rise  up)  Copt. 

tale,  opprobrium^  calumny. 

toor  (a  mountain)  ib. 

tale  (tfmn^)  i^raA. 

topp,  a  tower. 

talan  (plunder)  Pers. 

turres  (a  tofmer)  Lat. 

rela,  tve^. 

tpoj)  he  drew. 

talflke  (Aeoi^A)  Cop^ 

traxit  (Atf  drevo)  ib. 

tu,  ftoo. 

tale  (to  ofl^^  ib. 

duo  (txvo)  ib. 

teniy  a  yoAe  ^  oxen. 

dw,  itoo. 

torn  (to  join)  ib. 

tuptl,  a  turtle-dove. 

renban,  to  take  fire. 

turtur  (fl  turtle-dove)  Lat, 

tan  (/rf)  fT^A. 

tf  12,  a  ft»^. 

temmo  (to  bum)  Copt. 

togi  {a  plant)  Copt. 

teoche,  a  leader. 

tyman,  to  summon. 

duce  (a  leader)  Lat. 

tame  (to  make  known)  ib. 

thanne,  then. 

tunc  (then)  ib. 

IDej,  a  UMy. 

chec,  a  covering. 

via  (a  way)  Lai. 

tectum  (a  covering)  ib. 

peltan,  to  turn  round. 

checan,  to  cover. 

volutare  (to  turn  round)  ib. 

tegere  (to  cover)  ib. 

peep,  a  man. 

thinman,  to  thin. 

vir  (a  man)  ib. 

tenuare  (to  thin)  ib. 

peobueo,  a  widow. 

thin,  thin. 

vidua  (a  widow)  ib. 

tenuis  (thin)  ib. 

pill,  the  will. 

thpe,  three. 

volitio  (the  wUl)  ib. 

tres  (three)  ib. 

voluntas  (the  will)  ib. 

chpepan,  to  torture. 

piUan,  to  will. 

torquere  (to  torture)  ib. 

velle  (to  will)  ib. 

chpym,  a  cr&ivd. 

pm,  wine. 

tunna  (a  crovfd)  ib. 

vinum  (yoine)  ib. 
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CHAP. 

pinb,  the  tdnd. 

IV. 

ventuB  {the  wind)  Lai. 

uncia  (an  inch)  Lm. 

ffnjviM,ihei^. 

^fa,  an  ounce. 

aimsuat  (the  left)  ib. 

uncia  (an  tmnce)  A. 

fiftfjbod. 

ymen,  a  hymn. 

victUB  (Jbod)  ib. 

hymnuB  (a  Aynm)  tft. 

jN^pby  a  wenL 

Jppe,iwi^tfr. 

▼erbum  (a  mord)  id. 

ira  (nflgper)  tft. 

▼emuB  {a  toorm)  %b. 

/ 
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No.  II. 

Money  of  the  Anglo-Saxons* 

^■^HE  payments  mentioned  in  Domesday4)ook  are 
^  stated  in  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthingSf 
exactly  as  our  pecuniary  calculations  are  now  made. 
Twenty  shillings  constitute  a  pound,  and  a  shilling  is 
composed  of  twelve  pence.  The  same  computation  occurs 
elsewhere.  Elfric,  in  his  translation  of  ^  Exodus,  adds, 
of  his  own  authority,  "  They  are  twelve  scythinga  pf 
twelve  pennies;"  and  in  the  monies  mentioned  in  the 
Historia  Eliensis,  edited  by  Gale,  we  find  numerous 
passages  which  ascertain  that  a  pound  consisted  of  twep^ 
shillings.  Thus,  three  hides  were  sold  by  a  lady  to  an 
abbot  for  a  hundred  shillings  each*  The  owner  is  after- 
wards said  to  havecome  to  receive  the  fifteenpounds.  When 
seven  pounds  and  a  half  only  had  been  paid,  the  earl- 
dorman  asked  the  abbot  to  give  the  lady  more  of  her 
purchase  money.  At  his  request  the  abbot  gave  thirty 
shillings  more ;  thus,  it  is  added,  he  paid  her  nine  pounds. 
On  another  occa.sion  the  money  agreed  for  was  thirty 
pounds.  One  hundred  shillings  were  received,  an4 
twenty-five  pounds  were  declared  to  remain  due.  '-* 

The  Saxon  money  was  sometimes  reckoned  by  pennies, 
as  the  French  money  is  now  by  livres.  Thus,  in  one 
charta,  three  plough-lands  bi^  conveyed  for  three  thousand 
pennies.  In  another,  eighty  acres  were  bought  for  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  pennies.  In  another,  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  pennies  occur.  ® 


1  Chap.  xxL  la 

t  s  Gale,  Script-  p.  47S.  and  see  «5. 488. 
«  Asde'i  MS.  CSiart.  Nos.  7.  22.  S8. 
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The  name  for  money,  which  is  oftenest  met  with  in 
the  charters,  is  tlie  Mancus.  On  this  kind  of  money  we 
have  one  curious  passage  of  Elfric :  he  says,  five  pennies 
make  one  shilling,  and  thirty  pennies  one  mancus.  *  This 
would  make  the  mancus  six  shillings.  The  passage  in 
the  laws  of  Henry  the  First  intimates  the  same.  *  Two 
passages  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  seem  to  confirm 
Elfric's  account  of  the  mancus  being  thirty  pennies ;  for 
an  ox  is  valued  at  a  mancus  in  one,  and  at  thirty  pence 
in  another.  ^ 

But  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in  five  pennies 
making  a  shilling  if  twelve  pennies  amounted  to  the  same 
sum.  The  objection  would  be  unanswerable, '  but  that, 
by  the  laws  of  Alfi*ed,  it  is  clear  that  there  were  two  sorts 
of  pennies,  the  greater  and  the  less ;  for  the  violation  of 
a  man's  borg  was  to  be  compensated  by  five  pounds, 
mssrra  peninga,  of  the  larger  pennies.  ^ 

The  mark  is  sometimes  mentioned;  this  was  half  a 
pound,  according  to  the  authors  cited  by  ^  Du  Fresne ; 
it  is  stated  to  be  eight  ounces  by  Aventinus.  ^ 

The  money  mentioned  in  our  earliest  law  consists  of 
shiUings,  and  a  minor  sum  called  scaetta.  In  the  laws  of 
Ina,  the  pening  occurs,  and  the  pund  as  a  weight  In 
those  of  Alfired  the  pund  appears  as  a  quantity  of  money, 
as  well  as  the  shilling  and  die  penny ;  but  the  shilling  is 
the  usual  notation  of  his  pecuniary  punishments.  In  his 
treaty  with  the  Danes,  the  half-mark  of  gold,  and  the 
mancus,  are  the  names  of  the  money ;  as  is  the  ora  in  the 
Danish  compact  with  Edward.  In  the  laws  of  Athelstan, 
we  find  the  thrymsa,   as  well  as  the  shilling  and  the 


*  Hickes,  Diss.  Ep.  109.  and  Wan.  Cat.  MS.  113. 

^  Debent  reddi  secundum  legem  triginta  soHdi  ad  Man- 
botam,  id  est,  hodie  5  mancae.    Wilk.  p.  265.     So  p.  249. 

«  Wilk.  p.  66.  and  126.  Yet  this  passage  is  not  decisive, 
because  the  other  accompanying  valuations  do  not  correspond' 

7  Ibid.  35. 

®  Du  Fresne,  Gloss,  ii.  p.  4-37. 

•  Ann.  Boi.  lib.  vi.  p.  524-. 
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penny;  the  scaetta  and  the  pund.  The  shilling,  the 
penny,  and  the  pound,  appear  under  Edgar,  The  ora 
and  the  healf-marc  pervade  the  Northumbrian  laws.  In 
the  time  of  Ethelred,  the  pound  is  frequently  the  amount 
of  the  money  noticed.  The  shilling  and  penny,  the 
healf-marc,  and  the  ora,  also  occur. '° 

The  Anglo-Saxon  wills  that  have  survived  to  us 
mention  the  following  money :  In  the  archbishop  Elfnc's 
will  we  find  five  pundum,  and  fifty  mancusan  of  gold.  '* 
In  Wynflaed's  will,  the  mancass  of  gold,  the  pund,  the 
healfes  pundes  wyrthne,  add  sixty  pennega  wyrth,  are 
noticed.  In  one  part  she  desires  that  there  should  be 
put,  in  a  cup  which  she  bequeaths,  healf  pund  penega, 
or  half  a  pound  of  pennies.  In  another  part  she  mentions 
sixteen  mancusum  of  red  gold;  also  thirty  penega  wyrth.  ^^ 
In  Thurstan's  will,  twelf  pund  be  getale  occurs.  In 
Godric's  we  perceive  a  mark  of  gold,  thirteen  pounds, 
and  sixty-three  pennies.  ^^  In  Byrhtric's  will,  sixty 
mancos  of  gold  and  thirty  mancys  goldes  are  mentioned; 
and  several  things  are  noticed,  as  of  the  value  of  so 
many  gold  mancus.  Thus,  a  bracelet  of  eighty  man«- 
cysan  goldes,  and  a  necklace  of  forty  mancysa;  a  hand 
sees  of  three  pounds  is  also  bequeathed,  and  ten  hund 
penega.  '* 

In  Wulfar's  will,  the  mancus  of  gold  is  applied  in  the 
same  way  to  mark  the  value  of  the  things  bequeathedf 
and  also  to  express  money. '^  The  mancus  of  gold  is 
the  money  given  in  Elfhelm's  will;  in  Dux  Elfired's, 
pennies;  in  Ethelwryd,  both  pennies  and  the  pund 
occur.  In  Athelstan's  testament  we  find  the  mancosa 
of  gold,  the  pund  of  silver,  the  pund  be  getale,  and 
pennies.  '* 

In   the  charters   we  find  pennies,   mancusa,   pounds, 


i<^  See  WilkinSy  Lieges  Anglo-Sax.  passim. 
"  MS.  Cott.  Claud.  B.  6.  p.  103. 

J2  Hickes,  Gram.  Praef.  >»  Hickes,  Diss.  Ep.  29,  Sa 

"  Ibid.  p.  51.  **  Ibid.  p.  51.  '«  Sax.  Diet.  App. 
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f billings,  and  sicli,  mentioned.  In  one  we  find  one 
hundr^  sicli  of  the  purest  gold  ^' ;  and  in  another,  fiuir 
hundred  'sidi  in  pure  silver.  *•  In  a  third,  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  shillings  in  silver  are  mentioned,  as  if  the  same 
with  fifteen  hundred  sidi.  ^^  The  shilling  also  at  another 
time  appears  as  if  connected  with  gold,  as  seventy  shil- 
lings of  auri  obrizi.  ^  Once  we  have  two  pounds  of  the 
purest  gold.^'  The  expressions  of  pure  gold,  or  the 
purest  gold,  are  often  added  to  the  mancos. 

Trat  the  pound  was  used  as  an  imaginary  value  of 
money,  is  undoubted.  One  grant  says,  that  an  abbot 
gave  in  money  quod  valuit,  what  was  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  ^  Another  has  four  pound 
of  lic-wyrthes  feos  ^^  which  means  money  or  property 
agreeable  to  the  party  receiving  it.  We  read  also  of 
fifteen  pounds  of  silver,  gold,  and  chattels  ^ ;  also  sixty 
pounds  in  pure  gold  and  silver.  ^^  Sometimes  the  ex- 
pression occurs,  which  we  still  use  in  our  deeds,  *<  One 
hundred  pounds  otktwftd  money. ^*  ** 

As  no  Anglo-Saxon  gold  coins  have  readied  modem 
times,  though  of  their  silver  coinage  we  have  numerous 
specimens,  it  is  presumed  by  antiquaries  that  none  were 
ever  made.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  they  had  plenty  of 
gold,  and  it  perpetually  formed  the  medium  of  tfieir 
purchases  and  gifts.  My  belief  is,  that  gold  was  used 
in  the'  concerns  of  life,  in  an  uncoined  state  %  and  to 
inch  a  species  of  gold  money  I  would  refer  such  pas- 
sages as  these :  fifty  '<  mancussa  asodenes  gold,"  ^  sexies 
viguEiti    marcarum    auri  pondo,"    *<  appensuram   novem 


>'  The  late  Mr.  Astle's  MS.  Charters,  No.  10. 

w  App.  to  Bede.  p.  770.  »»  MS.  Claud.  C.  9. 

20  Mr  Astle's  Charters,  No.  28.  b. 

«»  Ibid.  p.  25.  »  MS.  Claud.  C.  9. 

»  Heming.  Chart,  p.  180.  ^  S  Gale,  p.  410. 

2*  Heming.  Chart,  p.  8.  *  Ingulf,  p*  ^, 

3^  One  coin  has  been  adduced  as  a  Saxon  gold  coin.  See 
Pegge*8  Remains.  But  its  pretensions  have  not  heen  ad- 
mitted. 
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libnurum  parisdmi  aari  jaxta  magnnm  pondns  NonMIK 
onaa,"  <<  ^htjr  maneiiM  anri  purismii  et  sex  pandiif 
decti  argenti,''  «  duo  uncias  auri."  I  think  that  sQver 
also  was  sometinies  passed  in  an  uncoined  states  from 
sndi  intimations  as  these:  ^  twa  pond  mere  hwitaa 
seolfres,"  and  the  above-mentioned  ^  sex  pondtis  eleeti 
argenti/'  The  expressions  that  pervade  Domesday-bodk 
imply,  in  my  apprehension,  these  two  spedes  of  money, 
the  coined  and  the  miooined.  Seventy  libras  penaatiSf 
like  two  uncias  ami,  are  obviously  money  by  weigfat> 
But  money  ad  numerum,  or  arsuram,  I  interpret  to  be 
coined  money;  also  the  pund  be  getale.  The  phrases, 
sex  libras  ad  pensum  et  arsuram  et  triginta  libras  arsas 
et  pensatas,  appear  to  me  to  express  the  indicated  weight 
of  coined  money.  The  words  arsas  and  arsuram  I 
understand  to  allude  to  the  assay  of  coin  in  the  mint 

Whether  the  mancus  was,  like  the  pund,  merely  a 
weight,  and  not  a  coin,  and  was  applied  to  express,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  word  pound,  a  certain  quantity 
of  money,  coined  or  uncoined,  I  cannot  decide;  but  I 
incline  to  think  that  it  was  not  a  coin.  Indeed  there  is 
one  passage  which  shows  that  it  was  a  wei^t,  ^  duas 
bradiolas  aureas  &bre&ctas  quas  pensarent  xlv  maacu- 
sas."  ^^  I  consider  the  two  sorts  of  pennies  as  the  only 
coins  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  above  their  copper  coinage, 
and  am  induced  to  regard  all  thrir  other  denominationA 
of  money  as  weighed  or  settled  quantities  of  unooinec) 
metal.  ^^ 

That  money  was  coined  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
octarchy,  and  in  every  rdgn  afterwards,  is  dear  from 
those  which  remain  to  us.     Most  of  them  have  the  mint- 


^  Heming.  Chart,  p.  86. 

^  It  is  the  belief  of  ao  antiquarian  friend,  who  has  naid 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  that  even  (he  Saxon  8cynuig;a 
was  a  nominal  com ;  as  he  assures  me  no  silver  coin  of  that 
value  has  been  found  which  can  be  referred  to  the  Saxon 
times. 
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master's  name.  It  does  not  a^^iear  to  me  certain,  that 
they  had  coined  money  before  their  invasion  of  England, 
and  conversion. 

.  It  was  one  of  Athelstan's  laws,  that  there  should  be 
onQ  coinage  in  all  the  king's  districts,  and  that  no  mint 
should  be  outside  the  gate.  If  a  coiner  was  found  guilty 
of  fraud,  his  hand  was  to  be  cut  oii^  and  fiistened  to  the 
mint  smitheiy.  ^^  In  the  time  of  Edgar,  the  law  was 
repeated,  that  the  king's  coinage  should  be  uniform;  it 
was  added,  that  no  one  should  refuse  it»  and  that  it 
should  measure  like  that  of  Winchester.  ^^  It  has  been 
mentioned  of  Edgar,  that  finding  the  value  of  the  coin 
in  his  reign  much  diminished  by  the  fraud  of  clipping, 
he  had  new  coins  made  all  over  England. 
.  We  may  add  a  few  particulars  of  the  coins  which 
occur  in  Domesday-book.  Sometimes  a  numeration  is 
made  very  similar  to  our  own,  as  11/.  13s.  4i  Some- 
times poimds  and  sometimes  sliillings  are  mentioned  by 
themselves.  In  other  places  some  of  the  following  deno- 
minations are  inserted: 

Una  marka  argenti, 

Tres  markas  auri, 

Novem  undas  auri^ 

c  solidos  et  unam  unciam  auri, 

xxiv  libras  et  unciam  auri, 

XX  libras  et  unam  unciam  auri,  et  un.  marcum, 

XXV  libras  ad  pond. 

1  libras  appretiatas, 

xiy  libras  arsas  et  pensatas,  et  v  libras  ad  numerum^ 

cvi  libras  arsas  et  pensatas,  et  x  libras  ad  numerum^ 

xxii  libras  de  alb.  denariis,  ad  pensum  hujus  comitis, 

xvi  libras  de  albo  argento. 
•xlvii  libras  de  albo  arg^ito  xvi  denariis  minus, 

xxiii  lib.  denar.  de  xx  in  ora, 

XV  lib.  de  xx  in  or% 

iii  solid,  de  den.  xx  in  ora,  et  xxvi  denar.  ad  uumenim 
*   V  ons  argenti,  * 


30  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  59.  ai  ij^d.  p,  78. 
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i  denarium, 

i  obolum, 

i  quadrantem, 

▼iii  libras  et  xx  denar.  ^^ 

It  seems  reasonable  to  say,  that  such  epithets  as 
purissimi  auri,  and  tesodenes  gold,  that  is,  melted  gold, 
refer  to  money  paid  and  melted. 

But  if  the  Saxon  silver  coins  were  only  the  larger 
and  smaller  pennies,  what  then  was  the  scyllinga?  In 
the    translation  of   Genesis,    the    word    is    implied    to 


^  The  meaning  of  arsas  and  arsuram,  as  applied  to  money, 
is  explained  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  the 
etssai/  of  money.  The  money  might  be  8u£Scient  in  number 
and  weight,  yet  Qot  in  quality.  It  by  no  means  followed 
that  twenty  shillings,  which  constituted  a  pound  weight,  was 
in  fact  a  pound  of  silver,  because  copper  or  other  metal 
might  be  intermixed  when  there  was  no  examination.  For 
this  reason,  the  books  say  that  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  insti- 
tuted the  arsura  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.  It  is 
added,  that  if  the  examined  money  was  found  to  be  deficient 
above  sixpence  in  the  pound,  it  was  not  deemed  lawful  mo- 
ney of  the  king.  Liber  Niger  Scacarii,  cited  by  Du  Cange, 
Gloss.  1.  p.  343.  The  bishop  cannot,  however,  have  invented 
the  arsura  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  because  Domesday-book 
shows  that  it  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  In 
Domesday-book  it  appears  that  the  king  had  this  right  of 
assay  only  in  a  few  places.  Perhaps  the  bishop,  in  a  sub- 
sequent reign,  extended  it  to  all  money  paid  into  the 
exchequer. 

An  intelligent  friend  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
extract  from  Domesday:  "Totum  manerium  T.  R.  E.  et 
post  valuit  xl  Iibras.  Modo  similiter  xl  lib.  Tamen  reddit 
1  lib.  ad  arsuram  et  pensum,  quae  valent  Ixv  lib."  Domesday, 
vol.  i.  fo.  15.  b.  This  passage  seems  to  express,  that  65/.  of 
coined  money  was  only  worth  50/.  in  pure  silver,  according 
to  the  assay  of  the  mint.  Whether  this  depreciation  of  the 
coin  existed  in  the  Saxon  times,  or  whether  it  followed  from 
the  disorders  and  exactions  of  the  Norman  conquest,  I  have 
not  ascertained. 
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express  the  Hebrew  shekels.  ^^  In  the  New  Testmnent, 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which  the  Gothic  translates  by  the 
word  siXijBKiN,  or  silver,  the  Saxon  version  calls  ^ 
scyllinga. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  scyllinga  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  certain  quanti^  of  uncoined 
silver;  for,  whether  we  derive  it  from  fcylan,  to  divide^ 
or  fceale,  a  scale,  the  idea  presented  to  us  by  either 
word  is  the  same;  that  is,  so  much  silver  cut  off,  as  in 
China,  and  weighing  so  much. 

I  WOULD  therefore  presume  the  scyllinga  to  have  been  a 
quantity  of  silver,  which,  when  coined,  yielded  five  of  the 
larger  pennies,  and  twelve  of  the  smaller. 

The  Saxon  word  scset  or  sceatt,  which  occurs  in  the 
earliest  laws  as  a  small  definite  quantity  of  monqr,  is 
mostly  used  to  express  money  generally.  I  would  derive 
it  fi'om  fceat,  a  part  or  division ;  and  I  think  it  meant  a 
definite  piece  of  metal  originally  in  the  uncoined  state. 
The  sceat  and  the  scyllinga  seem  to  have  been  the  names 
of  the  Saxon  money  in  the  Pagan  times,  before  the  Roman 
and  French  ecclesiastics  had  taught  them  the  art  of  coining. 

The  value  of  the  scst  in  the  time  of  Ethelbert  would 
sqppear,  from  one  sort  of  reasoning,  to  have  been  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  shilling.  His  laws  enjoin  a  penalty  <^  twenty 
scyllinga  for  the  loss  of  the  thumb,  and  three  scyllinga 
for  the  thumb-nail.  It  is  afterwards  declared  that  the  loss 
of  the  great  toe  is  to  be  compensated  by  ten  scyllinga, 
and  the  other  toes  by  half  the  price  of  the  fingers.  It  is 
immediately  added,  that  for  the  nail  of  the  great  toe 
thirty  sceatta  must  be  paid  to  bot.^^ 

Now  as  the  legislator  expresses  that  he  is  estimating  the 
toes  at  half  the  value  of  the  fingers,  and  shows  that  be 
does  so  in  fixing  the  compensation  of  the  thumb  and  the 
great  toe,  we  may  infer,  that  his  thirty  sceattas  for  the  nsil 
of  the  great  toe  were  meant  to  be  equal  to  half  of  the  three 


^  See  Genesis,  in  Thwaite's  Heptateuch. 

^  Matthew,  xxvii.  3.  ^  Wilkins,  Leg.  Aoglo-Sas.  p-^- 
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scyllinga  which  was  exacted  for  the  thumb-nail.     Acoord- 
iDg  to  this  reasoning,  twenty  sceatta  equalled  one  scyllinga. 

About  three  centuries  later,  the  scaetta  appears  somewhat 
raised  in  value,  and  to  be  like  one  of  their  smaller  p^mies ; 
for  the  laws  of  iEthelstan  declare  thirty  thousand  scaetta 
to  be  cxx  punda.^^  This  gives  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sceatta  to  a  pound,  or  twelve  and  a  half  to  a  scyllinga. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  sceat  was  the  smaller  penny,  and 
the  pening,  properly  so  called,  was  the  larger  one. 

We  may  be  curious  to  enquire  into  the  etymology  of 
the  pening.  The  word  occurs  for  coin  in  many  countries. 
In  the  Franco-theotisc,  it  occurs  in  Otfrid  as  ^^  pfenning; 
and  on  the  continent  one  gold  pfenning  was  declared  to  be 
worth  ten  silver  pfennings.  ^^  It  occurs  in  Icelandic,  in 
the  ancient  Edda,  as  penning.  ^^ 

The  Danes  still  use  penge  as  their  term  for  money  or 
coin;  and  if  we  consider  the  Saxon  p^iig  as  their  only  sil- 
ver coin,  we  may  derive  the  word  from  the  verb  punian, 
to  beat  or  knock,  which  may  be  deemed  a  term  applied  to 
metal  coined,  similar  to  the  Latin,  cudere.  ^^ 

That  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  use  coined  money 
before  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  introduced  the  custom,  is  v 
an  idea  somewhat  warranted  by  the  expression  they  ap- 
plied to  coin.  This  was  mynet,  a  coin,  and  from  this, 
mjoietian,  to  coin,  and  mynetere,  a  person  coining.  These 
words  are  obviously  the  Latin  moneta  and  monetarius; 
and  it  usually  happens  that  when  one  nation  borrows  such 
a^erm  from  another,  they  are  indebted  to  the  same  source 
for  the  knowledge  of  tlie  thing  which  it  designates. 

^  Wilkins,  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  72. 

»7  It  is  used  by  Otfrid,  1. 3.  c.  14.  p.  188. 

^  I.  Alem.  prov.  c.  299.  cited  by  Schilter  in  his  Glossary, 
p.  657. 

^  iEgis  drecka,  ap.  Edda  Seemundi,  p.  168. 

^  Schilter  has  quoted  an  author  who  gives  a  similar  ety- 
mology from  another  language,  "  Psenings  nomine  pecunia  tan- 
tum  numerata  significat,  a  pana,  quod  est  cudere,  signare.'* 
Gloss.  Teut.  p.  657. 
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An  expression  of  Bede  once  induced  me  to  doubt  if  it 
did  not  imply  a  Saxon  gold  coin.  He  says  that  a  lady, 
foretelling  her  death,  described  that  she  was  addressed  in 
a  vision  by  some  men,  who  said  to  her,  that  they  were 
come  to  take  with  them  the  aureum  numisma  (meaning 
herself)  which  had  come  thither  out  of  Kent  This  com- 
]>limentary  trope  Alfred  translates  by  the  expressions,  gyl- 
dene  mynet^^ 

The  passage  certainly  proves,  that  both  Bede  and  Al- 
fred knew  of  gold  coins ;  and  it  certainly  can  be  hardly 
doubted,  that  when  gold  coins  circulated  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  some  from  the  different  countries  would  find 
their  way  into  England.  The  use  of  the  word  aureos,  in 
the  Historia  Eliensis,  implies  gold  coin"^^;  and  that  coins 
^  called  aurei  were  circulated  in  Europe,  is  clear  from  die 
journal  of  the  monks  who  travelled  from  Italy  to  Egypt  in 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  In  this  they  mention  that  die 
master  of  the  ship  they  sailed  in  charged  them  six  aureos 
for  their  passage.  ^^  But  whether  these  aurei  were  those 
coined  at  Rome  or  Constantinople,  or  were  the  coins  of 
Germany  or  France,  or  whether  England  really  issued 
similar  ones  from  its  mint,  no  authority,  yet  known,  war- 
rants us  to  decide. 

That  the  pennies  of  different  countries  varied  in  value, 
is  proved  by  the  same  journal.  Bernard,  its  author,  af- 
firms that  it  was  then  the  custom  of  Alexandria  to  take 
money  by  weight,  and  that  six  of  the  solidi  and  denarii, 
which  they  took  with  them,  weighed  only  three  of  diose  at 
Alexandria.  ** 

The  silver  penny  was  afterwards  called,  in  the  Norman 
times,  an  esterling,  or  sterling;  but  the  time  when  tbe 
word  began  to  be  applied  to  money  is  not  known.  ** 

-*!  Bede,  1.3.  c.8.  and  Transl.  p.5Sl. 

^  Laureos,  p.  485.  x  aureos,  ib.  Ixxx  aureis,  p.  484s 
c  aureos,  p.  4^. 

^  See  second  volume  of  this  history,  p.  300. 

44  See  Ibid. 

4*  The  laws  of  Edw^ard  I.  order  the  penny  of  England  to  be 
round,  without  clipping,    and   to  weigh   thirty-two   graiat>  of 
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There  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions  about  the  value 
of  the  Saxon  pound.  *^  We  have  proof,  from  Domesday, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  it  consisted  of  twenty 
solidi  or  shillings.  But  Dr.  Hickes  contends  that  the 
Saxon  pound  consisted  of  sixty  shillings  *^,  because,  by  the 
Saxon  law  in  Mercia,  the  king's  were  gild  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  and  amounted  to  the  same  as  six 
th^ns,  whose  were  was  twelve  hundred  shillings  each.  *^ 
And  certainly  this  passage  has  the  force  of  declaring  that 
the  king's  were  was  seven  thousand  two  hundred  shillings, 
and  that  these  were  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds ;  and  according  to  this  passage,  the  pound  in  Mer- 
cia contained  sixty  shillings.  Other  authors  *^  assert  that 
the  pound  had  but  forty-eight  shillings. 

We  have  mentioned  that  a  scyllinga,  or  shilling,  con- 
sisted of  five  greater  pennies,  or  of  twelve  smaller  ones. 
But  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  the  English  shilling  had 
but  four  pennies:  ^M5  solz  de  solt  Engleis  co  est  quer 
deners."*^  This  passage  occurs  in  the  Conqueror's  laws- 
It  has  been  ingeniously  attempted  to  reconcile  these  con- 
tradictions, by  supposing  that  the  v^ue  of  the  shilling  was 
that  which  varied,  and  that  the  pound  contained  sixty 
shillings  of  four  pennies  in  a  shilling,  or  forty-eight  shillings 
of  five  pennies  in  a  shilling.  ^^     To  which  we  may  add, 

wheat,  in  the  middle  of  the  ear.  Twenty  of  these  were  to 
make  an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  a  pound.  Spelm.  Gloss. 
p.  241. 

^  The  Welsh  laws  of  Hoel  dda  use  punt  or  pund  as  one  of 
their  terms  for  money.  They  have  also  the  word  ariant,  which 
means  literally  silver,  and  ceiniawg,  both  these  seem  to  imply 
a  penny.  See  Wotton's  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  16-  20,  21,  27. 
Their  word  for  a  coin  is  bath. 

^^  Hickes,  Dissert.  Ep.p.  111. 

^  Wilkins,  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  72. 

4^  As  Camden,  Spelman,  and  Fleetwood. 

^  Wilkins,  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  221.  In  the  copy  of  th^se 
laws  in  Ingulf,  p.  89.  the  expression  is  quer  bener  denerSf  or 
four  better  pennies. 

*i  Clarke's  preface  to  Wotton's  Leges  Wallicic. 
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twenty  sbillings  of  twelve  pence  in  a  shilling.  These  dif- 
ferent figures,  respectively  multiplied  together,  give  the 
same  amount  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies  in  a  pound. 
Yet  though  tliis  supposition  is  plausible,  it  cannot  be  true, 
if  the  shilling  was  only  a  nominal  sum,  like  the  pound, 
because  such  variations  as  these  attach  to  coined  money, 
and  not  the  terms  merely  used  in  numeration. 

Tus  styca,  the  helfling,  and  the  feorthling,  are  also 
mentioned.  The  styca  aiid  feorthling  are  mentioned  in 
a  passage  in  Mark.  ^^  The  poor  widow  threw  in  two 
sQrcas,  tliat  is,  feorthling  peninges,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a 
penny."  *^  The  haelfling  occurs  in  Luke:  "Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  helflinge  ?**  ^^  We  cannot  doubt  that 
these  were  copper  monies. 

Th£  thrymsa  is  reckoned  by  Hickes  to  be  the  third 
part  of  a  shilling,  or  four  pence.  ^^  Yet  the  passage  whidi 
makes  the  king's  were  thirty  thousand  sceatta,  compared 
with  the  other  which  reckcms  it  as  thirty  thousand 
thrjrmsa^^  seems  to  express  that  the  thrymsa  and  the  scaetta 
were  the  same. 

On  this  dark  subject  of  the  Angk>-Sas:on  coinage,  we 
must  however  confess,  that  the  clouds  which  have  long 
surrounded  it  have  not  yet  been  removed.  The  passages 
in  Alfred's  and  in  the  Conqueror's  laws  imply  that  there 
were  two  sorts  of  pennies,  the  maerra  or  bener  pennies, 
and  the  smaller  ones.  We  have  many  Anglo-Saxon  sil- 
ver coins  of  these  species ;  but  no  others. 

Some  ecclesiastical  persons,  as  well  as  the  king^  and 
several  places,  had  the  privilege  of  coining.  In  the  laws 
of  Ethelstan,  the  places  of  the  mints  in  his  reign  are  thus 
enumerated : 

"  In  Canterbury  there  are  seven  niyneteras ;  four  of  the 
king's,  two  of  the  bishop's,  and  one  of  the  abbot's. 

^*  In  Rochester  there  are  three ;  two  of  the  king,  and  one  of 
the  bishop. 

^^  Mark,  chap,  xii*  42.  ^  Luke,  cha^  w*  6. 

^  Hickes,  Diss.  £p. 

"  Wilkins,  Leg.  Angto-Sax.  p.  72.  and  71. 
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In  London  eight. 

In  Winchester  six, 

In  Lewes  two. 

In  Hastings  one. 

Another  in  Chichester, 

In  Hampton  two, 

In  Wareham  two. 

In  Exeter  two, 

In  Shaftesbury  two, 

Elsewhere  one  in  the  other  burgs/*** 

Ik  Domesday-book  we  find  these  monetarii  mentioned : 

Two  at  Dorchester, 
One  at  Bridport, 
Two  at  Wareham, 
Three  at  Shaftesbury. 

Each  of  these  gave  to  the  king  twenty  shillings  and  one 
mark  of  silver  when  money  was  coined. 

The  monetarii  at  Lewes  paid  twenty  shillings  each. 

One  Suetman  is  mentioned  as  a  monetarius  in  Oxford. 

At  Worcester,  when  money  was  coined,  each  gave 
to  London  fifteen  shillings  for  cuneis  to  receive  the  money. 

At  Hereford  there  were  seven  monetarii,  of  whom  one 
was  the  bishop^s.  When  money  was  renewed,  each  gave 
eighteen  shillings,  pro  cuneis  recipiendis;  and  for  one 
month  from  the  day  in  which  they  returned,  each  gave  the 
king  twenty  shillings,  and  the  bishop  had  the  same  of  his 
man.  When  the  king  went  into  the  city,  the  monetarii 
were  to  make  as  many  pennies  of  his  silver  as  he  pleased. 
The  seven  in  this  city  had  their  sac  and  soc.  When  the 
king's  monetarius  died,  the  king  had  his  heriot:  and  if  he 
died  without  dividing  his  estate,  the  king  had  all. 

Huntingdon  had  three  monetarii,  rendering  thirty 
shillings  between  the  king  and  comes. 

In  Shrewsbury  the  king  had  three  monetarii,  wbo»  after 
they  had  bought  the  cuneos  monetae,  as  other  monetarii  of 
the  country,  on  the  fifteenth  day  gave  to  the  king  twenty 

^  Wilkinsi  Leg.  Anglo-Sax«  p.  59^ 
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shillings  each;  and  this  was  done  when  the  money  was 
coining. 

There  was  a  monetarius  at  Colchester. 

At  Chester  tliere  were  seven  monetarii,  who  gave  to 
the  king  and  comes  seven  pounds  extra  firmam,  when 
money  was  turned.*^ 

*7  For  these,  see  Domesday-book,  under  the  different  places. 

In  April  1817,  a  ploughman  working  in  a  field  near  Dorking, 
In  Surrey,  struck  his  plough  against  a  wooden  box  which  was 
found  to  contain  nearly  seven  hundred  Saxon  silver  coins,  or 
pennies,  of  the  following  kings : 

Ethelweard  of  Wessex,    16       Edmund,  £.  Angl.  3 

Ceolulf  of  Mercia,  1       Ethelstan    Do.  ^ 

Biomwulf  Do.  1       Ceolneth  A.  B.  Cant.         86 

Wiglaf       Do.  1       Eegbeorht  Wess.  20 

Berhtulf    Do.  23       Ethelwulf  265 

Burgred    Do.  1       Ethelbearth  249 

Pepin  K.  of  Soissons.  1 

with  about  forty  more  that  were  dispersed.  See  Mr.  T. 
Coombe's  letter  in  Arehol.  V.  xix.  p.  110. 

But  the  Annals  of  the  coinage,  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  Ruding* 
give  the  best  account  and  plates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Coins. 
'^  Since  this  work  was  published,  about  the  beginning  of  this 

year,  1820,  a  number  of  old  silver  coins,  nine  silver  braceletSi 
and  a  thick  silver  twine,  were  found  by  a  peasant,  on  digging 
a  woody  field  in  Bolstads  Socked,  in  Sweden.  Of  the  legible 
coins,  eighty-seven  were  Anglo-Saxon  ones.  Eighty-three  of 
these  bear  die  date  of  1005,  and  are  of  king  Ethelred's  reign: 
and  two  of  them  of  his  father's,  king  Edgar.  The  king  o( 
Sweden  has  purchased  them ;  and  they  are  now  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  at  Stockholm. 
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No.  III. 

Tie  History  of  the  Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

CHAP.  I. 
Homicide. 

^VKi  trace  the  principles  on  which  the  laws  of  various  CHAP. 
^  nations  have  been  formed,  has  been  at  aU  times  an  '* 
interesting  object  of  intellectual  exertion ;  and  as  the  legis- 
lation of  the  more  polished  periods  of  states  is  much 
governed  by  its  ancient  institutions,  it  will  be  important  to 
consider  the  principles  on  which  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fiithers  framed  their  laws  to  punish  public  wrongs,  and  to 
redress  civil  injuries. 

We  shall  select  for  this  purpose  homicide,  personal  in- 
juries, theft,  and  aduUeiy. 

The  principle  of  pecuniary  punishment  distinguishes 
the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  all  the  German  na- 
tions. Whether  it  arose  from  the  idea,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  should  be  attended  with  satisfiiction  to  the 
state,  or  with  scnne  benefit  to  the  individual  injured,  or  his 
fiimily,  or  his  lord;  or  whether,  in  their  fierce  dispositions 
and  warring  habits,  death  was  less  dreaded  as  an  evil 
than  pover^;  or  whether  the  great  were  the  authors  of 
most  of  the  crimes  committed,  and  it  was  easier  to  make 
them  req>onsible  in  their  property  than  in  their  lives,  we 
cannot  at  this  dbtant  aera  decide. 

Thk  Saxons  made  many  distinctions  in  homicides. 
But  all  ranks  of  men  were  not  of  equal  value  in  the  eye  of 
the  Saxon  law,  nor  their  lives  equally  worth  protecting. 
The  Saxons  had  therefore  established  many  nice  distinc- 
tions in  this  respect.    Our  present  Iq^lation  considers 
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the  life  of  one  man  as  sacred  as  that  of  another,  and  will 
not  admit  the  degree  of  the  crime  of  murder  to  depend  on  the 
rank  or  property  of  the  deceased.  Hence  a  peasant  is 
now  as  secured  from  wilful  homicide  as  a  nobleman.  It 
was  otherwise  among  the  Saxons. 

The  protection  which  every  man  received  was  a  curious 
exhibition  of  legislative  arithmetic  Every  man  was 
valued  at  a  certain  sum,  which  was  called  his  were;  and 
whoever  took  his  life,  was  punished  by  having  to  pay  this 
were. 

The  were  was  the  compensation  allotted  to  the  fiunilj 
or  relations  of  the  deceased  for  the  loss  of  his  life.  But 
the  Saxons  had  so  far  advanced  in  legislation,  as  to  con- 
sider homicide  as  a  public  as  well  as  private  wrong.  Hence, 
besides  the  redress  appointed  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased, another  pecuniary  fine  was  imposed  on  the  mur- 
derer, which  was  called  the  wite.  This  was  the  satis&c- 
tion  to  be  rendered  to  the  community  for  the  public  wrong 
which  had  been  committed.  It  was  paid  to  the  magis- 
trate presiding  over  it,  and  varied  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  person  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  ofience  was  com- 
mitted ;  twelve  shillings  was  the  payment  to  an  eorl,  if  the 
homicide  occurred  in  his  town,  and  fifiy  were  forfeited  to 
the  king  if  the  district  were  imder  the  regal  jurisdiction.^ 

Ik  the  first  Saxon  laws  which  were  committed  to 
writing,  or  which  have  descended  to  us,  and  which  were 
established  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  murder 
appears  to  have  been  only  punishable  by  the  were  and  the 
wite,  provided  the  homicide  was  not  in  the  servile  state. 
If  an  esne,  a  slave,  killed  a  man,  even  ^  unsinningly,'*  it 
was  not,  as  with  us,  esteemed  an  excusable  homicide;  it 
was  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  aU  that  he  was  worth.  ^ 
A  person  so  punished  presents  us  with  the  original  idea  of 
a  felon ;  we  consider  this  word  to  be  a  feo-lun,  or  one  di- 
vested of  all  property. 

In  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  the  were  seems  to  have  been 
uniform.     These  laws    state  a   meduman    leod-gelde,  a 

1  WUkins,  Leg.  Saxon,  p.  %  3.  >  MTiUdns,  p.  7. 
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general  penalty  for  murdec,  which  appears  to  have  been 
100  shillings.^  The  differences  of  the  crime  arising  from 
the  quality  of  the  deceased,  or  the  dignity  of  the  magistrate 
within  whose  jurisdictuHi  it  occurred,  or  the  circumstances 
c^the  action,  were  marked  by  differences  of  the  wite  rather 
than  of  the  were.  The  wite  in  a  king's  town  was  fifty 
shillings ;  in  an  earl's  twelve.  If  the  deceased  was  a  free- 
many  the  wite  was  6Ry  shillings  to  the  king  as  the  drich- 
tin,  the  lord  or  sovereign  of  the  land.  So,  if  the  act  was 
done  at  an  open  grave,  tweoty  shillings  was  the  wite;  if 
the  deceased  was  a  ceorl,  six  i^illings  was  the  wite.  If  a 
Uec  killed  the  noblest  guest,  eighty  shillings  was  the  wite; 
if  the  next  in  rank,  sixty;  if  the  third,  forty  shillings.^ 

The  wite  and  the  leod  gelde  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
murderer  from  his  own  property,  and  with  good  money, 
fiut  if  he  fled  from  justice,  his  relations  were  made  reqion- 
sibleforit.* 

The  Saxon  law-makers  so  &r  extended  their  care  as 
to  punish  those  who  contributed  to  homicide  by  intro- 
dudng  wei^ns  among  those  who  were  quarrelling. 
Twenty  shillings  composed  the  wite.^ 

The  usual  time  for  the  payment  of  the  wite  and  were  is 
not  stated ;  but  forty  days  is  mentioned  in  one  case  as  the 
appointed  period. 

As  the  order  and  civilisation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  so- 
ciety increased,  «  greater  value  was  given  to  human  lif^ 
and  tbe  penalties  of  its  deprivation  were  augmented. 

The  first  increase  of  severity  noticed  was  against  the 
esne,  the  servile.  Their  state  of  subjection  rendered  them 
easy  instruments  of  their  master's  revenge;  and  it  was 
therefore  found  proper  to  make  some  part  of  their  punish- 
nUmt  extend  to  their  owner.  Hence,  if  any  man's  esne 
killed  a  man  of  the  dignity  of  an  eorl,  the  owner  was  to 
deliver  up  the  esne,  and  make  a  pecuniary  payment  ade- 
quate to  the  value  of  three  men.  If  the  murderer  escaped, 
the  price  of  another  man  was  exacted  from  the  l<»rd,  and 

«  Wilkins,  p.  2.  ^  Ibid.  p.  1  —7. 

*  Ibid.  p.  3.  « Ibid.  ^^IWd. 
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he  was  required  to  show  by  sufficient  oaths,  that  he  could 
not  catch  him*  Three  hundred  shillingn  were  also  im- 
posed as  the  compensation.  If  the  esne  kiUed  a  freeman, 
one  hundred  shillings  were  the  penalty,  the  price  of  one 
man,  and  the  delivery  of  the  homicide;  or  if  he  fled,  the 
value  of  two  men,  and  purgatory  oaths.® 

A  SUCCEEDING  king  exempted  the  killer  of  a  thief  from 
the  pajrment  of  his  were.^  This,  however,  was  a  mitiga- 
tion that  was  capable  of  great  abuse,  and  therefore  Ina  re- 
quired oath  that  the  thief  was  killed  **  sinning,"  or  m  the 
act  of  stealing,  or  in  the  act  of  fljring  on  account  of  tlie 
theft '° 

Humanity  dictated  further  discrimination.  A  vagrant 
in  the  woods,  out  of  the  highway,  who  did  not  cry  out  or 
sound  his  horn  (probably  to  give  public  notice  of  his  situ- 
ation), might  be  deemed  a  thief,  and  slain  ^' ;  and  the  homi- 
cide, by  afiirming  that  he  slew  him  for  a  thief,  escaped  all 
penalties.  It  was,  however,  wisely  added,  that  if  die  fact 
were  concealed,  and  not  made  known  till  long  time  afler, 
the  relations  of  the  slave  should  be  permitted  to  show  that 
he  was  guildess.  ^^  Mistake  or  malice  was  further  guarded 
against  by  requiring  that  where  a  homicide  had  killed  the 
thief  in  the  act  of  flying,  yet  if  he  concealed  the  circum- 
stance he  should  pay  the  penalties.  ^^  The  concealing 
was  construed  to  be  presumptive  proof  of  an  unjustifiable 
homicide.  Modem  law  acts  on  a  similar  presumption, 
when  it  admits  the  hiding  of  the  body  to  be  an  indication 
of  felonious  discretion  in  an  infiuit-murderer,  between  the 
age  of  seven  and  fourteen. 

In  the  days  of  Ina,  the  were,  or  protecting  valuation 
of  an  individual's  life,  was  not  uniform.  The  public 
were  arranged  into  classes,  and  each  class  had  an  ^ipro- 
priated  were. 

Rank  and  property  seem  to  have  been  the  criterion  of 
the  estimation.     The  were  of  some  in   Ina*s   time  was 


^  Wilkins,  p.  7, 8.        •  Ibid.  p.  12.        »«  Ibid.  p.  17-  2a 
"  Ibid.  p.  12.  "  Ibid.  p.  18.        13  Ibid.  p.  2a 
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tJiirty  shillings:  of  others,  120;  of  others,  200.**  The 
same  principle  of  protection,  and  of  discriminating  its  pe^ 
cuniary  valuation,  was  applied  to  foreigners.  The  were 
of  a  Welshman,  who  was  proprietor  of  a  hide  of  land, 
was  120  shillings ;  if  he  had  but  half  that  quantity,  it  was  80 ; 
and  if  he  had  none,  it  was  60.*^  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  wealthier  a  man  was,  the  more  precious  his  life  was 
deemed.  This  method  of  regulating  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  by  the  property  of  die  deceased,  was  highly  bar- 
barous. It  diminished  the  safety  of  the  poor,  and  gave 
that  superior  protection  to  wealth  which  all  ou^t  equally 
to  have  shared. 

Tub  were,  or  compensatory  payment,  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  the  relations  of  the  defunct  As  the  exac- 
tion of  the  wite,  or  fine  to  the  magistrate,  kept  the  crime 
from  appearing  merely  as  a  civil  injury,  this  application  of 
the  were  was  highly  equitable.  But  if  the  deceased  was 
in  a  servile  state,  the  compensation  seems  to  have  become 
the  property  of  the  lord.  On  the  murder  of  a  foreigner, 
two-thirds  of  the  were  went  to  the  king,  and  one-third 
only  to  his  son  or  relations :  or,  if  no  rdations,  the  king 
had  one  half,  and  the  gild-scipe,  or  fiatemity  to  which  he 
was  associated,  received  the  other.  ^^ 

The  curious  and  singular  social  phenomenon  of  the 
gild-scipes,  we  have  already  alluded  to.  The  members  of 
these  gilds  were  made  to  a  certaui  degree  responsible  for 
one  another's  good  conduct.  They  were,  in  fact,  so  many 
bail  for  each  other.  Thus,  in  Alfred's  laws,  if  a  man  who 
had  no  paternal  relations  killed  another,  one-third  of  the 
were  of  the  slain  was  to  be  paid  by  the  maternal  kinsman, 
and  one-third  by  the  gild ;  and  if  there  were  no  maternal 
kinsmen,  the  gild  paid  a  moiety.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gild  had  also  the  benefit  of  receiving  one-half  the  were,  if 
such  a  man  of  their  society  were  killed.  ^^ 

The  principle  of  makii^  a  man's  society  amenable  for 
his  legal  conduct  was  carried  so  far,  that  by  Ina's  law, 

»4  Wilkins,  p.  25.  '*  Ibid.  p.  20. 

J«  Ibid.  p.  18.  17  Ibid.  p.  41. 
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CHAP,  every  one  who  was  in  the  company  where  a  Bum  was  kiDed, 
J'  ,  was  required  to  justify  himself  from  the  act,  and  all  the 
company  were  required  to  pay  a  fourth  part  of  the  were  of 
the  deceased.  ^^ 

T^B  same  principle  was  established  by  Alfred  in  illegal 
associations.  If  any  man  with  a  predatory  band  should 
slay  a  man  of  the  valuation  of  twelve  hundred  shillings, 
the  homicide  was  ordered  to  pay  both  his  were  and  the 
wite,  and  every  one  of  the  band  was  fined  thirty  shillings 
for  being  in  such  an  association.  If  the  guilty  individual 
were  not  avowed,  the  whole  band  were  ordered  to  be  ac- 
cused, and  to  pay  equally  the  were  and  the  wite.^^ 

Ths  Anglo-Saxons  followed  the  dictates  of  reason  in 
punishing  in  homicide  those  whom  we  now  call  accessories 
before  the  fact  Thus,  if  any  one  lent  his  weapons  to 
another  to  kill  with  them,  both  were  made  responsible  for 
the  were.  If  they  did  not  choose  to  pay  it  in  conjimction, 
the  accessory  was  charged  with  one-third  of  the  were  and 
the  wite.^  A  pecuniary  fine  was  imposed  on  the  master 
of  a  mischievous  dog.^^ 

Excusable  homicide  was  not  allowed  to  be  done  with 
impunity.  If  a  man  so  carried  a  spear  as  that  it  should 
destroy  any  ^individual,  he  was  made  amenable  for  the 
were,  but  excused  firom  the  wite.^^ 

Thus  stood  the  laws  concerning  murder,  up  to  the  days 
of  Alfired.  The  compact  between  his  son  Edward  and 
Guthrun  made  a  carefol  provision  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  the  were.  The  homicide  was  required  to  produce 
for  this  purpose  the  security  of  eight  paternal  and  four  ma- 
ternal relations.^ 

In  the  reign  of  Edmund,  an  important  improvement 
took  place.  The  legal  severity  against  murder  was  in- 
creased on  the  head  of  the  ofiending  individual ;  but  his 
kindred  were  guarded  from  the  revenge  of  the  family  of 
the  deceased.  If  the  full  were  was  not  discharged  within 
13 

J8  Wilkins,  p.  20.        J!>  Ibid.  p.  40.        20  jbid.  p.  39. 
^'  Ibid.  p.  40.  22  Ibid.  p.  42.        23  Ibid.  p.  54. 
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twelve  months,  the  relations  of  the  criminal  were  exempted 
from  hostility,  but  on  the  condition  that  they  afforded  him 
neither  food  nor  protection.  If  any  supported  him,  he 
became  what  would  now  be  termed  an  accessory  after  the 
fact ;  he  forfeited  to  the  king  all  his  property,  and  was 
also  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  relations  of  the  deceased. 
The  king  also  forbad  any  wite  or  homicide  to  be  remitted.  ^"^ 
And  whoever  revenged  an  homicide  on  any  other  than  the 
criminal,  was  declared  the  enemy  of  the  king  and  his  own 
friend,  and  forfeited  his  possessions.  The  reason  alleged 
by  the  sovereign  for  these  and  his  other  provisions  was, 
that  he  was  weary  of  the  unjust  and  manifold  fights  which 
occurred.  ^^  The  object  was  to  extinguish  that  species  of 
revenge  which  became  afterwards  known  under  the  name 
of  deadly  feud.  This  was  the  fiehthe,  the  enmity  which 
the  relations  of  the  deceased  waged  against  the  kindred  of 
the  murderer. 

Though  the  wite  was  all  the  penalty  that  society  ex- 
acted to  itself  for  murder,  and  the  were  all  the  pecuniary 
compensation  that  was  permitted  to  the  family,  yet  we  must 
not  suppose  that  murder  was  left  without  any  other 
punishment.  There  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  what 
has  been  called  the  deadly  feud  existed  amongst  them. 
The  relations  of  the  deceased  avenged  themselves,  if  they 
could,  on  the  murderer  or  his  kinsmen.  The  law  did  not 
allow  it.  The  system  of  wites  and  weres  tended  to  dis- 
countenance it,  by  requiring  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  all 
homicides,  and  of  course  on  those  of  retaliation  as  well  as 
others.  But  as  all  that  the  law  exacted  was  the  fine  and 
the  compensation,  individuals  were  left  at  liberty  to  glut 
their  revenge,  if  they  chose  to  pay  for  it. 

But  this  spirit  of  personal  revenge  was  early  restricted. 
Ina's  laws  imposed  a  penalty  of  thirty  shillings,  besides 
compensation,  if  any  one  took  his  own  revenge  before  he  had 
demanded  l^al  redress.^®  So  Alfred's  laws  enjoined, 
that  if  any  one  knew  that  his  enemy  was  sittuig  at  home, 

24  Wilkins,  p.  73,  74.        ^  Ibid.  p.  73.  ^  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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CHAP,  yet  that  he  should  not  fight  with  him  until  he  had  de- 
^'      ^  manded  redress;   but  he  might  shut  his  adversary  up, 
and  besiege  him  for  seven  days  if  he  could.     If  at  the 
expiration  of  this  time  the  person  would  surrender  him- 
self he  was  to  have  safety  for  thirty  days,  and  to  be  given 
up  to  his  friends  and  rdations.     The  ealdorman  was  to 
help  those  who  had  not  power  enough  to  form  this  siege. 
If  the  ealdorman  refused  it,  he  was  to   ask   aid  of  the 
king  before  he  fou^t.     So  if  any  one  fell  accidentally  in 
with  his  enemy,  yet  if  the  latter  was  willing  to  surrender 
himself,  he  was  to  have  peace  for  thirty  days.     But  if  he 
refused  to  deliver  up  his  arms,  he  might  be  fought  with 
immediately.  ^^ 

If  any  one  took  up  a  thie^  he  not  only  had  a  reward, 
but  the  relations  of  the  criminal  were  to  swear,  that  they 
would  not  take  the  faehthe,  or  deadly  feud  for  his  i^pre- 
hension. '"  So  if  any  one  killed  a  thief  in  the  act  of 
flying,  the  relations  of  the  dead  man  were -to  swear  the 
unceastes  oath ;  that  is,  the  oath  of  no  enmity,  or  of  not 
taking  the  fiehthe.^^ 

Evert  man  was  ordered  to  oppose  the  warfiehthe^  if  he 
was  able,  or  could  dare  to  attempt  it.  ^ 

Edmund  the  First  interfered  to  check  this  system  of 
personal  revenge,  with  marked  severity,  as  before  men- 
tioned. He  declared  that  the  delinquent  should  bear  his 
crime  on  his  own  head;  and  that  if  his  kinsmen  did  not 
save  him  by  paying  the  compensation,  they  should  be 
protected  from  all  fiehthe,  provided  that  they  afforded  him 
neither  mete  ixor  mund,  neither  food  nor  shdter.  ^^ 


«7  Wilkins  p.  48,  44.  '-»  Ibid.  p.  19. 

^  Wilkins  and  Lye  call  this  the  unceases  oath,  which  thej 
intei^ret  unmeaningly  the  oath  not  sdeci.  The  reading  of  tbe 
Roff.  MS.  is  unceastes,  which  is  intelligible,  and  is  obviouslj 
an  expression  synonymous  with  the  unfaehtha  oath  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  page.  Both  passages  cleady  mean,  that  the 
taker  and  killer  of  the  thief  were  to  be  absolved  from  the 
fashthe  of  his  relations.  ^  Ibid.  p.  22. 

3«  Ibid.  73. 
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CHAP.  IL 

Personal  Injuries. 

^T^HE  compensation  allotted  to  personal  injuries,  c  H  A  P. 
•^  arising  from  what  modem  lawyers  would  call  assault  U* 
and  batteiy,  was  curiously  arranged.  Homer  is  cele- 
brated for  discriminating  the  wounds  of  his  heroes  with 
anatomical  precision.  The  Saxon  legislators  were  not 
less  anxious  to  distinguish  between  the  different  wounds 
to  which  the  body  is  liable,  and  which,  from  their  laws, 
we  may  infer  that  they  fr^uently  suffered.  In  their 
most  ancient  laws  these  were  the  punishments : — 

The  loss  of  an  eye  or  of  a  leg  appears  to  have  been 
considered  as  the  most  aggravated  injury  which  could 
arise  from  an  assault;  and  was  therefore  punished  by  the 
highest  fine,  or  50  shillings. 

To  be  made  lame  was  the  next  most  considerable 
oflfence,  and  the  compensation  for  it  was  SO  shillings. 

For  a  wound  that  caused  deafiiess,  25  shillings. 

To  lame  the  shoulder,  divide  the  chine-bone,  cut  off 
the  thjumb,  pierce  the  diaphragm,  or  to 'tear  off  the  hair 
and  fiturture  the  skull,  was  each  punished  by  a  fine  of 
20  shillings. 

For  breaking  the  thigh  cutting  off  the  ears,  wounding 
the  eye  or  mouth,  wounding  the  diaphragm,  or  injuring  the 
teeth  so  as  to  afifect  the  speech,  was  exacted  12  shillings. 

For  cutting  off  the  little  finger,  11  shillings. 

For  cutting  off  the  great  toe,  or  for  tearing  off  the 
hair  entirely,  10  shillings. 

For  piercing  the  nose,  9  shillings. 

For  cutting  off  the  fore-finger,  8  shillings. 

For  cutting  off  the  gold-finger,  for  every  wound  in  the 
thigh,  for  wounding  the  ear,  for  piercing  both  cheeks, 
for  cutting  either  nostril,  for  each  of  the  front  teeth,  for 
breaking  the  jaw  bone,  for  breaking  an  arm,  6  shillings. 

For  seizing  the  hair  so  as  to  hurt  the  bone,  for  the 
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CHAP,  loss  of  either  of  the  eye-teeth,  or  of  the  middle  finger, 
^^'        4t  shillings. 

For  pulling  the  hair  so  that  the  bone  became  visible; 
for  piercing  the  ear,  or  pne  cheek;  for  cutting  off  the 
thumb-nail,  for  the  first  double  tooth,  for  wounding  the 
nose  with  the  fist,  for  wounding  the  elbow,  for  br^ing 
a  rib,  or  for  wounding  the  vertebras,  S  shillings. 

For  every  nail  (probably  of  the  fingers),  and  for  every 
tooth  beyond  the  first  double  tooth,  1  diilling. 

For  seizing  the  hair,  50  scaettas. 

For  the  nail  of  the  great  toe,  30  scaettas. 

For  every  other  nail,  10  scaettas. 

To  judge  of  this  scale  of  compensations  by  modem 
experience  there  seems  to  be  a  gross  disproportion,  not 
only  between  the  injury  and  the  compensation,  in  many 
instances,  but  also  between  the  different  classes  of  com- 
pensation. Six  shillings  is  a  very  inconsiderable  recom- 
pense for  the  pain  and  confinement  that  follows  an  arm 
or  the  jaw-bone  broke ;  and  it  seems  absurd  to  rank  in 
punishment  with  these  serious  injuries  the  loss  of  a  front 
tooth.  To  value  the  thumb  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
fingers,  is  reasonable ;  but  to  estimate  the  little  finger  at 
1 1  shillings,  the  great  toe  at  10  shOlings,  the  fore  finger 
at  8  shillings,  the  ring-finger  at  6  shillings,  and  the  middle 
finger  at  four  shillings,  seems  a  very  capricious  distribution 
of  recompense.  So  the  teeth  seem  to  have  been  valued 
on  no  principle  intelligible  to  us :  a  fix)nt  tooth  was  atoned 
for  by  6  shillings,  an  eye-tooth  by  4  shilUngs,  the  first 
double  tooth  three  shillings,  either  of  the  others  1  shilling. 
Why  to  lame  the  shoulder  should  occasion  a  fine  of 
20  shillings,  and  to  break  the  thigh  but  12,  and  the  arm 
but  6,  cannot  be  explained,  unless  we  presume  that  the 
surgical  skill  of  the  day  found  the  cure  of  the  arm  easier 
than  of  the  thigh,  and  that  easier  than  the  shoulder.  * 

1  Wilkins,  p.  4 — 6.  In  the  compensation  for  the  teeth, 
the  injury  to  the  personal  appearance  seems  to  have  occa- 
sioned the  severest  punishment.  The  fine  was  heaviest  for 
the  loss  of  the  front  tooth. 
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Alfred  made  some  dijEPerence  in  these  compensaticmsy 
which  may  be  seen  in  his  laws.  ^ 

He  also  appointed  penalties  for  other  personal  wrongs. 

If  any  one  bound  a  ceorl  unsinning,  he  was  to  pay  ten 
shillings,  twenty  if  he  whipped  him,  and  thirty  if  he 
brought  him  to  the  pillory.  If  he  shaved  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  expose  him  to  derision,  he  forfeited  ten 
shillings,  and  thirty  shillings  if  he  shaved  him  like  a 
priest,  without  binding  him;  but  if  he  bound  him  and 
then  gave  him  the  clerical  tonsure,  the  penalty  was 
doubled.  Twenty  shillings  was  also  the  fine  if  any  man 
cut  another's  beard  off.®  These  laws  prove  the  value 
that  was  attached  to  the  hair  and  the  beard  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  society. 

Alfred  fdso  enjoined,  that  if  any  man  carrying  a  spear 
on  his  shoulder  pierced  another,  or  wounded  his  eyes,  he 
paid  his  were,  but  not  a  wite.  If  it  was  done  wilfully, 
the  wite  was  exacted,  if  he  had  carried  the  point  three 
fingers  higher  than  the  shaft.  If  the  weapon  was  carried 
horizontally,  he  was  excused  the  wite.  * 

2  Wilkins,  p.  44—46.  »  Ibid.  p.  42.  «  Ibid. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Theft  and  Robheiy. 

CHAP.  T^HEFT  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  the  most 
III.  ^  -■-  enormous  crime,  and  was,  as  such,  severely  punished. 
If  we  consider  felony  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
chattels,  theft  was  made  felony  by  the  AnglorSaxons  in 
their  earliest  law ;  for  if  a  freeman  stole  from  a  freeman, 
the  compensation  was  to  be  threefold;  the  king  had 
the  wite  and  all  his  goods.  * 

The  punishment  was  made  heavier  in  proportion  to 
the  sociid  rank  of  the  offender.  Thus,  while  a  freeman's 
theft  was  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  triple  compensation,  the 
servile  were  only  subjected  to  a  two-fold  retribution.  * 

The  punishment  of  theft  was  soon  extended  farther. 
By  the  laws  of  Wihtraed,  if  a  freeman  was  taken  with 
the  theft  in  his  hand,  the  king  had  the  option  of  killing 
him,  of  selling  him,  or  receiving  his  were.  ^ 

Ina  aggravated  the  punishment  yet  more.  If  the  wife 
and  family  of  a  thief  witnessed  his  offence,  they  were  all 
made  to  go  into  slavery.  *  The  thief  himself  was  to  lose 
his  life,  unless  he  could  redeem  it  by  paying  his  were.  ^ 
Ina's  law  defines  these  kinds  of  offenders.  TTiey  were 
called  thieves,  if  no  more  than  seven  were  in  a  body; 
but  a  collection  of  above  seven,  up  to  thirty-five,  was  a 
hloth;  a  greater  number  was  considered  as  an  here,  or 
an  army^:  distinct  punishments  were  allotted  to  these 
sorts  of  offenders. 

The  Saxon  legislators  were  never  weary  of  accumu- 
lating severities  against  thieves;  the  amputation  of  the 
hand  and  foot  was  soon  added.  ^  If  a  man's  geneat  stole, 
the  master  himself  was  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of 

>  Wilkins,  p.  2.        2  ibid.  p.  7.  3  ibid.  p.  12. 

-*  Ibid.  p.  16.  *  Ibid.  p.  17.  «  Ibid  p.  17. 

7  Ibid.  p.  18.  20. 
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compensation.  ^  A  reward  of  ten  shillings  was  allowed 
for  bis  apprehension  ^  i^  and  if  a  thief  taken  was  suffered 
to  escape,  the  punishment  for  the  neglect  was  severe.  ^^ 

In  the  reign  of  Ethelstan,  a  milder  spirit  introduced 
a  principle,  which  has  continued  to  prevail  in  our  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  ever  since,  and  still  exists  in  it 
This  was,  that  no  one  should  lose  his  life  for  stealing 
less  than  twelve  pence.  The  Saxon  legislators  added, 
indeed,  a  proviso,  which  we  have  dropped :  "  unless  he 
flies  or  defends  himself."  ^^ 

They  introduced  another  mitigating  principle,  which 
we  still  attend  to  in  practice,  though  not  in  theory ;  this 
was,  that  no  youth  under  fifteen  should  be  executed. 
Tie  same  exception  of  his  flight  or  resistance  was  here 
also  added  ^^ ;  his  punishment  was  to  be  imprisonment, 
and  baQ  was  to  be  given  for  his  good  behaviour.  If  his 
relations  would  not  give  the  bail,  he  was  to  go  into 
slavery.     If  he  afterwards  stole,  he  might  be  hang^.  ^^ 

The  many  provisions  made  for  the  public  purchases 
of  goods  before  witnesses,  or  magistrates,  seem  to  have 
arisen  partly  fi*om  the  frequency  of  thefls  in  those  days, 
and  partly  from  the  severity  with  which  they  were  pu- 
nished. To  escape  this,  it  was  necessary  that  every  man, 
and  especially  a  dealer  in  goods,  should  be  always  able 
to  prove  his  legal  property  in  what  he  possessed.  Hence 
in  Athelstan's  laws,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  purchases 
above  twenty  pennies  should  be  made  outside  the  gate ; 
but  that  such  bargains  should  take  place  within  the  town, 
under  the  witness  of  the  port  gere&,  or  some  unljdng 
man,  oi*  of  the  gerefas  in  the  folc-gemot.  '^ 

«  Wilkins,  p.  18.  20.  »  Ibid.  p.  19.  »®  Ibid.  p.  20. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

AduUery. 

IHE  criminal  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  not 
punished  among  us  as  a  public  wrong  committed 
against  the  general  peace  and  order  of  society.  No  per- 
sonal punishments,  and  no  criminal  prosecutions  can  be 
directed  against  it,  although  the  most  trifling  assault 
and  the  most  inconsiderable  misdemeanor  are  liable  to 
such  consequences.  It  is  considered  by  us,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  force,  merely  as  a  matter  of  civil  injury,  for 
which  the  individual  must  bring  an  action  and  get  what 
damages  he  can ;  and  even  this  right  of  action  is  limited 
to  husbands  and  fiithers;  and  the  latter  sues  under  the 
guise  of  a  fiction,  pretending  to  have  sustained  an  injury 
by  having  lost  the  service  of  his  daughter. 

Our  Saxon  legislators  did  not  leave  the  punishment 
of  this  intercourse  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  indivi- 
duals. But  they  enacted  penalties  against  it  as  a  public 
wrong,  always  punishable  when  it  occurred.  In  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  however,  they  followed  one  of 
the  great  principles  of  their  criminal  l^islation,  and 
varied  it  according  to  the  rank  of  the  female.  TTie  of- 
fence with  a  king^s  maiden  incurred  a  payment  as  hi^ 
as  to  kill  a  freeman,  which  was  fifly  shillings  * ;  with  his 
grinding  servant  half  that  sum,  and  with  his  third  sort 
twelve  shillings. 

Wfth  an  earl's  cupbearer  the  penalty  was  twelve 
shillings,  which  was  the  same  that  attached  if  a  man 
killed  another  in  an  earl's  town.  With  a  ceorl's  cup- 
bearer six  shillings  was  the  fine,  fifty  scaettas  for  his 
other  servant,  and  thirty  for  his  servant  of  the  third 
kind.* 

Even  the  poor  servile  esne  was  protected  in  his  do- 

>  Wilkins,  p.2.  *      »  Ibid.  p.  S. 
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niestic  faf^iness.     To  invade  his  connubial  rights  incurred  C 
the  penalty  of  a  double  compensation.  ® 

Forcible  violation  was  chastised  more  severely.  If 
the  su£krer  was  a  widow,  the  offender  paid  twice  the 
value  of  her  mundbyrd.  If  she  were  a  maiden,  fifty 
shillings  were  to  be  paid  to  her  owner,  whether  father 
or  master,  and  the  invader  of  her  chastity  was  also  to 
buy  her  for  his  wife  at  the  will  of  her  owner.  If  she 
was  betrothed  to  another  in  money,  he  was  to  pay  twenty 
shillings;  and  if  she  was  pregnant,  in  addition  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  thirty-five  shillings^  a  further  fine  of  fifteen 
shillings  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king.  * 

The  next  laws  subjected  adulterers  to  ecclesiastical 
censure  and  excommunication,  and  enjoined  the  banish- 
ment of  foreigners  who  would  not  abandon  such  con- 
nections. ^  The  pecuniary  penalties  were  also  augmented. 
The  laws  remained  in  this  state  till  the- time  of  Alfred, 
when  some  new  modifications  of  correction  were  intro- 
duced. He  governed  the  punishment  of  adultery  by  the 
rank  of  the  husband.  If  he  was  a  twelfhynd-man  the 
offender  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings.  If  a 
syxh3md-man,  one  hundred  shillings.  If  a  ceorl,  forty 
shillings.  This  was  to  be  paid  in  live  property ;  but  no 
man  was  to  be  personally  sold  for  it  ^ 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  Alfred's  r^ulations  on 
this  subject  was  the  refmement  with  which  he  distin- 
guished the  different  steps  of  the  progress  towards  the 
completion  of  the  crime.  To  handle  the  neck  of  a  ceorl's 
wife  incurred  a  fine  of  five  shillings.  To  throw  her 
down,  without  further  consequences,  occasioned  a  penalty 
of  ten  shillings;  and  for  a  subsequent  commission  of 
crime,  sixty  shillings.  ^ 

But  as  we  now  allow  the  previous  misconduct  of  the 
wife  to  mitigate  the  amount  of  the  damages  paid  by  the 
adulterer ;  so  Alfired  and  his  witan  provided,  that  if  the 


»  Wilkins,  p.  7.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  p.  10. 

«  Ibid.  p.  37.  ^  Ibid.  p.  37. 
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CHAP,  wife  had  transgressed  before,  the  fines  of  her  paramour 
^*    ,  were  to  be  reduced  an  half.  • 

Fob  the  rape  of  a  ceorl's  slave,  five  shillings  were  to 
be  paid  the  owner,  and  sixty  shillings  for  the  wife.  But 
the  violence  of  a  theow  on  a  fellow  slave  was  punished 
by  a  personal  mutilation. ' 

«  Wilkins,  p.  37  •  Ibid.  p.  40. 
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CHAP.  V. 
The  Were  and  the  Mund. 

A  S  the  Were  and  the  Mund  are  expressions  which 
-^^  occur  frequently  in  the  Saxon  laws,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  explain  what  they  mean. 

Every  man  had  the  protection  of  a  were  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  mund.  The  were  was  the  legal  valuation  of 
an  individual,  varying  according  to  his  situation  in  life. 

If  he  was  killed,  it  was  the  sum  his  murderer  had  to 
pay  for  the  crime — if  he  committed  crimes  himself,  it 
was  the  penalty  which,  in  many  cases,  he  had  to  dis- 
charge. 

The  were  was  therefore  the  penalty  by  which  his 
safety  was  guarded,  and  his  crimes  prevented  or  punished. 
If  he  violated  certain  laws,  it  was  his  legal  mulct ;  if 
he  were  himself  attacked,  it  was  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
others.  Hence  it  became  the  measure  and  mark  of  a 
man's  personal  rank  and  consequence,  because  its  amount 
was  exactly  regulated  by  his  condition  in  life. 

The  king^s  were  geld  or  were  payment  was  thirty 
thousand  thrymsas,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ; 
an  etheling^s  was  fifteen  thousand*;  a  bishop  and  ealdor- 
man's,  eight  thousand;  a  holde's  and  heh-gerefa's,  four 
thousand;  a  thegn,  two  thousand,  or  twelve  hundred 
shillings ;  a  ceorl's,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thrymsas, 
or  two  hundred  shillings,  unless  he  had  five  hides  of  land 
at  the  king^s  expeditions,  and  then  his  were  became  that 
of  a  thegn.  The  were  of  a  twelfhynd-man  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  shillings,  of  a  syxhynd  man  was 
eighty  shillings,  and  of  a  twyhynd-man  Uiirty  shillings.  ^ 

A  Welshman's  were  who  had  some  land,  and  paid 
gaibl  to  the  king,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  shillings ; 
if  he  had  only  half  a  hide  of  latft^  h  ^^a^  righty  shil- 

»  Wilkmi,  p.  71,  T2.  «6, 
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CHAP,  lings ;  and  if  he  had  no  land,  but  was  free,  it  was  seventy 
y-     ,  shillings.' 

The  amount  of  a  person's  were  determined  even  the 
degree  of  his  legal  credibility.  The  oath  of  a  twelfhynd- 
man  was  equal  to  the  oaths  of  six  ceorls  ;  and  if  revenge 
was  taken  for  the  murder  of  a  twelfhynd-man,  it  might 
be  wreaked  on  six  ceorls.  ^ 

To  be  deprived  of  this  were  was  the  punishment  of 
some  crimes,  and  then  the  individual  lost  his  greatest 
social  protection. 

The  mundbyrd  was  a  right  of  protection  or  patron- 
age which  individuals  possessed  for  their  own  benefit  and 
that,  of  others.  The  violation  of  it  towards  themsetves, 
or  those  whom  it  sheltered,  was  punished  with  a  severity, 
vaiying  according  to  the  rank  of  the  patron.  The  king's 
mundbyrd  was  guarded  by  a  penalty  of  fifty  shillings. 
That  of  a  widow  of  an  earl's  condition  was  equally  pro- 
tected, while  the  mund  of  the  widow  of  the  second  sort 
was  valued  at  twenty  shillings,  of  the  third  sort  at  twelve 
shillings,  and  of  the  fourth  sort  at  six  shillings.  If  a 
widow  was  taken  away  against  her  consent,  the  compen- 
sation was  to  be  twice  her  mund.  The  penalty  of  vio- 
lating a  ceorl's  mund  was  six  shillings.'*  This  privilege 
of  the  mund  seems  to  be  the  principle  of  the  doctrine, 
that  every  man's  house  is  his  casde. 

The  mund  was  the  guardian  of  a  man's  household 
peace,  as  the  were  was  of  his  personal  safety.  If  any 
one  drew  a  weapon  where  men  were  drinking,  and  the 
floor  was  stained  with  blood,  besides  forfeiting  to  the 
king  fifty  shillings,  he  had  to  pay  a  compensation  to 
the  master  of  the  house  for  the  violation  of  his  mund- 
byrd. * 


3  WUkins,  p.  71 ,  72. 25.  «  Ibid. 
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CHAP.  VL 

Their  Borh^  or-  Sureties. 

9 

THE  system  of  giving  sureties,  or  bail,  to  answer  c  H  A  P. 
an  accusation,  seems  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  VI. 
Saxon  nation,  and  has  continued  to  our  times.  In  one 
of  our  earliest  laws,  it  was  provided,  that  the  accused 
should  be  bound  over  by  his  sureties  to  answer  the  crime 
of  which  he  was  accused,  and  to  do  what  the  judges 
should  appoint 

If  he  neglected  to  find  bail,  he  was  to  forfeit  twelve 
shillings.  *  These  bail  were  not  to  be  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  for  the  laws  of  Ina  enact,  that  the  bail  might  be 
refused  if  the  magistrate  knew  that  he  acted  right  in  the 
refusal.^ 

Felonies  are  not  bailable  now;  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times  it  was  otherwise. 

If  a  'man  was  accused  of  theft,  he  was  to  find  borh, 
or  sureties;  if  he  could  not  do  this,  his  goods  were 
taken  as  security.  If  he  had  none  he  was  imprisoned 
tiU  judgment.  ^ 

When  a  homicide  pledged  himself  to  the  payment  of 
the  were,  he  was  to  find  borh  for  it.  The  borh  was  to 
consist  of  twelve  sureties;  eight  fi-om  the  paternal  line, 
and  four  from  the  maternal.  * 

If  a  man  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  he  was  to  find  borh 
to  abstain  from  it  * 

If  a  man  was  found  guilty  of  theft  by  the  ordeal,  he 
was  to  be  killed,  unless  his  relations  would  save  him  by 
paying  his  were  and  ceap-gyld,  and  give  borh  for  his 
good  behaviour  afterwards.  * 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  Saxon  borh  was  not 
the  sureties  which  they  who  were  accused  or  condemned 


1  Wilk.  p.  8.  «  Ibid.  p.  21.  *  Ibid.  p.50. 

4  Ibid.  p.  64.  »  Ibid.  p.  57.  «  Ibid.  p.  65. 
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C  H  AP.  were'to'^fiild,  to  i^pear  to  the  charge  or  to  perfonnthe 
^*    ^  judgment  pronounced;  but  it  was  the  system,  that  every 
individual  should  be  under  bail  for  his  good  behaviour. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Alfred  is  stated  to  have 
divided  Elngland  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings; 
that  every  person  was  directed  to  beldng  to  some  tithing 
or  hundred;  and  that  every  hundred  and  tenth  were 
pledged  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  their  inhabitants.  ^ 

Of  this  statement,  it  may  lie  only  doubted  whether  he 
divided  England  into  counties  or  shires.  Tlese  divisions 
certainly  existed  before  Alfred.  The  shire  b  mentioned 
-^^in  the  laws  of  Ina  ^ ;  and  we  know  that  the  counties  of 
Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  existed  as  little  kingdoms  from  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Saxons.  Of  the  other  counties,  we 
also  find  many  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  histoiy 
anterior  to  Alfred's,  reign. 

It  may  however  be  true,  that  he  may  have  separated 
and  named  some  particular  shires,  and  this  partial  op&t- 
ation  may  have  occasioned  the  whole  of  the  general  &ct 
to'be  applied  to  him. 

The  system  of  placing  aU  the  people  under  borii 
originated  fi\>m  Alfred,  according  to  the  historians;  but 
we  first  meet  with  it  clearly  expressed  in  the  laws  in 
the  time  of  Edgar.  By  his  laws  it  is  thus  directed: 
«  Every  man  shdl  find  and  have  borh,  and  the  borii 
shall  produce  him  to  every  legal  charge,  and  shall  keep 
him ;  and  if  he  have  done  any  wrong  and  escapes,  his 
borh  shall  bear  what  he  ought  to  have  borne.  But  if  it 
be  theft,  and  the  borh  can  bring  him  forward  vrithin 
twelve  months,  then  what  the  borh  paid  shall  be  returned 
tohim.'*^ 

This  important  and  burthensome  institution  is  thus 
again  repeated  by  the  same  prince :  <<  This  is  then  what 
I  will;  that  every  man  be  xmder  borh,  both  in   bur^s 


7  See  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  304. 
«  Wilkins,  p.  20. 16. 
»  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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and  out  of  them;  and  where  this  has  not  been  done,  let 
it  be  settled  in  every  borough  and  in  every  hundred."  *^ 

It  is  thus  again  repeated  in  the  laws  of  Ethelred: 
**  Every  freeman  shall  have  true  borh,  that  the  borh  may 
hold  him  to  every  right,  if  he  should  be  accused.**  ^^  The 
same  laws  direct  that  if  the  accused  should  fly,  and  de- 
cline the  ordeal,  the  borh  was  to  pay  to  the  accuser  the 
ce^i-gyld,  and  to  the  lord  his  were.  ^^  And  as  to  that 
part  of  the  population  which  was  in  the  servile  state, 
their  lords  were  to  be  the  sureties  for  their  conduct  ^^ 

The  man  who  was  accused  and.  had  no  borh^  mighi 
be  killed,  and  buried  with  the  in&mous.  ^^ 

Nothing  seems  more  repugnant  to  the  decorous  feed- 
ings of  madly  independence,  than  this  slavish  bondage 
and  anticipated  criminality.  It  degraded  every  man  to 
the  character  of  an  intended  cidprit:  as  one  whose  pro- 
pensities to  crime  were  so  flag9*ant  that  be  could  not  be 
trusted  for  his  good  conduct,  to  his  religion,  his  reason, 
his  habits,  or  his  honour.  But  it  is  likely  that  the  pre- 
datory habits  of  the  free  populatioa  occasioned  its.adop-^ 
don* 

)•  Wnkins,  p.  80.  >>  Ibid.  p.  108. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Their  Legal  Tribunals. 

THE   supreme   legal  tribunal   was  the   witena-|;eiiiot, 
which,  like  our  present  house  of  lords,  was  paramount 
to  every  other. 


CHAP. 
VU. 


The  scire-gemots  may  be  next  mentioned.  One  of 
these  has  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  disputes 
concerning  land:  another  may  be  described  from  the 
Saxon  ap<^raph  which  Hickes  has  printed. 

This  was  a  shire-gemot  at  Aylston,  in  Canute's  days. 
It  was  composed  of  a  bishop,  an  ealdorman,  the  son  of  an 
ealdorman ;  of  two  persons  who  came  with  the  king^s  mes- 
sage, or  writ;  the  sheriff^  or  scir-gere&;  three  other  meo, 
and  all  the  thegns  in  Herefordshire. 

To  this  gemot  Edwin  came,  and  spake  against  his 
mother,  concerning  some  lands.  The  bishop  asked  who 
would  answer  for  her.  Thurcil  the  White  said,  he  would 
if  he  knew  the  complaint,  but  that  he  was  ignorant  about 
it.  Three  thegns  of  the  gemot  were  shown  where  she 
livedf  and  rode  to  her,  and  asked  her  what  dispute  she 
had  about  the  land  for  which  her  son  was  impleading  her. 
She  said  she  had  no  land  which  belonged  to  him,  and  was 
angry,  earl-like,  against  her  son.  She  called  Leofleda, 
her  relation,  the  wife  of  Thurcil  the  White,  and  before 
them  thus  addressed  her:  <*  Here  sits  Leofleda,  my  kins- 
woman; I  give  thee  both  my  lands,  my  gold,  and  my 
dothes,  and  all  that  I  have,  after  my  life.''  She  then  said 
to  the  thegns,  **  Do  thegn-like,  and  relate  well  what  I 
have  said  to  the  gemot,  before  all  the  good  men,  and  tell 
them  to  whom  I  have  given  my  lands  and  my  property ; 
but  to  my  own  son  nothing;  and  pray  them  to  be  witness 
of  this." — And  they  did  so,  and  rode  to  the  gemot,  and 
told  all  the  good  men  there  what  she  had  said  to  them. 
Hien  stood  up  Thurcil  the  White  in  that  gemote  and 
prayed  all  the  thegns  to  give  his  wifo  the  lands  which  her 
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relation  had  given  to  her ;  and  they  did  so ;  and  Thurcil  CHAP, 
the  White  rode  to  St  Ethelberfs  minister,  by  all  the  folks'       VII. 
leave  and  witness,  and  left  it  to  be  set  down  in  one  Christ's         '  ~ 
book.' 

By  the  laws  of  Canute  it  was  ordered,  that  there  should 
be  two  shire-gemots  and  thre6  burgh-gemots  every  year, 
and  the  bishop  and  the  ealdorman  should  attend  diem.^ 
By  the  laws  of  Ethelstan,  punishments  were  ordered  to 
those  who  refused  to  attend  gemots.^  Every  man  was  to 
have  peace  in  going  to  the  gemot  and  returning  from  it, 
unless  he  were  a  thief.  ^ 

Sometimes  a  gemot  was  convened  from  eight  hundreds, 
and  sometimes  from  three.  ^  On  one  occasion,  the  ealdor- 
man of  Ely  held  a  plea  with  a  whole  hundred  below  the 
cemetery  at  the  north  gate  of  the  monastery;  at  another 
time,  a  gemot  of  two  hundreds  was  held  at  the  north  door 
of  the  monastery.^ 

A  8HIRB-GEMOT  is  mentioned  at  which  the  ealdorman 
and  the  king's  gerefa  presided.  **  The  cause  having  been 
opened,  and  the  reasons  of  both  sides  heard,  by  the  advice 
of  the  magnates  there,  thirty-six  barons,  chosen  in  equal, 
number  from  the  friends  on  both  sides,  were  appointed 
judges."  These  went  out  to  examine  the  affair,  and  the 
monks  were  asked  why  and  from  whose  donation  they  pos^ 
sessed  that  land.  They  stated  their  title,  and  length  of 
possession.  They  were  asked  if  they  would  dare  to  affirm 
this  statement  on  the  sacrament,  that  &e  controversy 
might  be  terminated.  The  monks  were  going  to  do  thi% 
but  the  ealdorman  would  not  suffer  them  to  swear  before  a 
secular  power.  He  therefore  declared  himself  to  be  their 
l^rotector,  the  witness  of  their  devotion  and  credibilityy 
allying  that  the  exhibition  of  the  cautionary  oath  be- 
longed to  him.  AH  who  were  present  admired  the  speech 
of  the  ealdorman,  and  determined,  that  the  oath  was  un- 


1  Hickes,  Dissert.  Epist.  p;  ^»  >  Wilkins,  p.  136^ 

«  Ibid.  p.  6a  *  Ibid,  p.  136. 

»  3  Gale,  469.  473.  « Ibid.  p.  473.  475^ 
K  K    1* 
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CHAP,  necessary;  and  for  the  &lse  suit  and  unjust  vexation  of  the 
^'^^-  .  relations  who  had  claimed  the  lands  firom  the  monastery, 
they  adjudged  all  the  landed  property  and  goods  of  the 
other  to  be  at  the  king's  mercy.  The  king's  gereia,  and 
the  other  great  men,  then  interfered;  and  the  complainant, 
perceiving  the  peril  of  his  situation,  publicly  abjured  the 
land  in  question,  and  pledged  his  &ith  never  to  distiurb  the 
monastery  in  its  possession;  a  reconciliation  then  Uxk 
pkce.^  The  administratLon  of  justice  in  this  affiur  seems 
te  have  been  very  summary  and  arbitrary,  and  not  veiy 
compatible  with  our  notions  of  legal  evidence. 

W£  have  one  account  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  A  wife 
having  poisoned  a  child,  the  bishop  cited  her  and  her 
husbfmd  to  the  gemot;  he  did  not  appear,  though  three 
times  summoned.  The  king  in  anger  sent  his  writ,  and 
ordered  him,  that,  ^*  admitting  no  causes  of  delay,"  he 
should  hasten  to  the  court.  He  came,  and  before  the 
king  and  the  bishop  afiirmed  his  innocence.  It  was  de- 
creed that  he  should  return  home,  and  that  on  the  sum- 
mons of  the  bishop  he  should  attend  on  a  stated  day  at  a 
stated  place,  with  eleven  jurators,  and  that  his  wife  should 
bring  as  many  of  her  sex,  and  clear  their  &me  and  the 
conscience  of  others  by  oath.  On  the  {^pointed  day,  and 
in  the  meadow  where  the  child  was  buried,  the  cause  was 
agitated.  The  relics,  which  an  abbot  brought,  were  placed 
up<Mi  a  hillock,  before  which  the  husband,  extending  his 
right  arm,  swore  that  he  had  never  consented  to  his  son's 
death,  nor  knew  his  murderer,  nor  how  he  had  be^  killed. 
The  wife  denying  the  fact,  the  hillock  was  opened  by  the 
bishop's  command,  and  the  bones  of  the  child  app&u^- 
The  wife  at  last  fell  at  the  prelate's  feet,  confessed  the 
crime,  and  implored  mercy.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
was,  that  the  accused  gave  a  handsome  present  of  land  to 
the  ecclesiastics  concerned,  as  a  conciliatory  atonement" 

A  BISHOP  having  made  a  contract  for  land  with  a 
drunken  Dane^  the  seller,  when  sober,  refused  to  fulfil  it 


7  3  Gale,  p. 416.  •Ibid.  440. 
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The  cause  was  argued  in  the  king's  forum;  the  fact  of  the  CHAP, 
bargain  was  proved;  and  the  king  adjudged  the  land  to       ^''' 
the  bishop,  and  the  money  to  the  Deuie.^     The  forum 
regis  is  mentioned  again.  ^® 

The  folc-gemot  occurs  in  the  laws.  '<  It  is  established 
for  ceap-meny  or  merchants,  that  they  bring  the  men  that 
they  lead  with  them  before  the  king's  gereik  in  the  folc- 
gemot,  and  say  how  many  of  them  there  be,  and  that  they 
take  these  men  up  with  them,  that  they  may  bring  them 
again  to  the  folc-gemot,  if  sued.  And  when  they  shall 
want  to  have  more  men  with  them  in  their  journey,  they 
shall  announce  it  as  often  as  it  occurs  to  the  king's  gerefii, 
in  the  witness  of  the  folc-gemot."  ^^ 

These  folc-gemots  were  ordered  not  to  be  held  on  a 
Sunday;  and  if  any  one  disturbed  them  by  a  drawn  weapon, 
he  had  to  pay  a  wite  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings 
to  the  ealdorman.  ^^ 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  proceedings  before 
a  folc-gemot.  Begmund  having  unjustly  seized  some 
lands  of  a  monastery,  when  the  ealdorman  came  to  Ely, 
the  offenders  were  summoned  to  the  placitum,  of  the  citi- 
zens and  of  the  hundred,  several  times,  but  they  never 
appeared.  The  abbot  did  not  desist,  but  renewed  his 
pleading,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  and  often  made 
his  complaint  to  the  people.  At  length  the  ealdorman, 
coming  to  Cambridge,  held  a  great  placitum  of  the  citizens 
and  hundreds,  before  twenty-four  judges.  There  the  ab- 
bot narrated  before  all,  how  Begmund  had  seized  his  lands, 
and  though  summoned  had  not  appeared.  They  adjudged 
the  land  to  the  abbot,  and  decreed  Begmund  to  pay  the 
produce  of  his  fishery  to  the  abbot  for  six  years,  and  to 
give  the  king  the  were;  and,  if  he  neglected  to  pay,  they 
authorised  a  seizure  of  his  goods.  ^^ 

Much  of  their  judicial  proceedings  rested  on  oaths,  and 
therefore  their  punishment  of  peijury  was  severe.     A  per- 

9SGale»442.  w  ftid.  444. 

11  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  4L  i*i  \rilk.  4^ 

13  Hist.  £1.  9  Gale,  478. 
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CHAP,  jured  man  is  usually  classed  with  witches,  murderers,  and 
^^^'  the  most  obnoxious  beings  in  society;  he  was  declared  un- 
worthy of  the  ordeal ;  he  was  disabled  from  being  a  witness 
again,  and  if  he  died  he  was  denied  Christian  burial.  ^^ 

Ws  have  some  specimens  of  the  oaths  they  took: 

TH£oath  of  a  plaintiff  in  thecase  of  theft  was,  <'  In  the 
Lord :  As  I  urge  this  accusation  with  full  folc-right,  and 
without  fiction,  deceit,  or  any  fraud ;  so  from  me  was  that 
thing  stolen  of  which  I  complain,  and  which  I  found  again 
wkhN." 

Another  oath  of  a  plaintiff  was,  "  In  the  Lord  :  I  ac- 
cuse not  N.  neither  for  hate  nor  art,  nor  unjust  avarice, 
nor  do  I  know  any  thing  more  true,  but  so  my  mind  sud 
to  me,  and  I  myself  tell  for  truth,  that  he  was  the  thief  of 
my  goods." 

A  defendant's  oath  was,  '<  In  the  Lord :  I  am  inno- 
cent both  in  word  and  deed  of  that  charge  of  which  N. 
accused  me." 

A  witness's  oath  was,  <^  In  the  name  of  the  Almij^ty 
God :  As  I  here  stand  in  true  witness,  unbidden  and  un- 
bought*;  so  I  oversaw  it  with  mine  eyes  and  overheard  it 
with  mine  ears,  what  I  have  said." 

The  oath  of  those  who  swore  for  others  was,  **  In  the 
Lord:  the  oath  is  dean  and  upright  that  N.  swore." ^^ 


14  WQk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  53. 6L  49i 
»*  Ibid.  6S.  64. 
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CHAR  VIIL 

Their  Ordeals  and  legal  Punishments. 

WE  have  a  AiU  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ordeals,  C  H  A  I 
of  hot  water  and  hot  iron,  in  the  laws  of  Ina. 

The  iron  was  to  be  three  pounds  in  weight  for  the 
threefold  trial,  and  therefore  probably  one  pound  only  for 
(he  more  simple  charge ;  and  the  accused  was  to  have  the 
option,  whetfier  he  would  prefer  the  water  *'  ordal"  or  the 
iron  *•  ordal/* 

No  man  was  to  go  within  the  church  after  the  fire  wad 
lighted  by  which  the  ordeal  was  to  be  heated,  except  the 
priest  and  the  accused.  The  distance  of  nine  feet  was  to 
be  then  measured  out,  from  the  stake,  of  the  length  of  the 
foot  of  the  accused.  If  the  trial  was  to  be  by  hot  water, 
the  water  was  heated  till  it  boiled  furiously;  and  the  vessel 
that  contained  it  was  to  be  iron  or  copper,  lead  or  clay. 

If  the  charge  was  of  the  kind  they  called  anfeald,  or 
simple,  the  accused  was  to  immerge  his  hand  as  far  as  the 
wrist  in  the  water,  to  take  out  the  stone ;  if  the  charge  was 
of  threefold  magnitude,  he  was  to  plunge  his  arm  up  to 
the  elbow. 

When  the  ordeal  was  ready,  two  men  were  to  enter  of 
each  side,  and  to  agree  that  the  water  was  boiling  furi- 
ously. Then  an  equal  number  of  men  were  to  enter  from 
each  side,  and  to  stand  along  the  church  on  both  sides  of 
the  ordeal,  all  fasting.  Afier  this  the  priest  was  to  sprinkle 
them  with  holy  water,  of  which  each  was  to  taste ;  they 
were  to  kiss  the  Gospels,  and  to  be  signed  with  the  cross. 
All  this  time  the  fire  was  not  to  be  mended  any  more ; 
but  the  iron,  if  the  ordeal  was  to  be  by  hot  iron,  was  to  lie 
on  the  coals  tQl  the  last  collect  was  finished ;  and  it  was 
then  to  be  placed  on  the  staples  which  were  to  sustain  it. 

While  the  accused  was  snatching  the  stone  out  of  the 
water,  or  carrying  the  hot  iron  for  the  space  of  nme  feet, 
nothing  was  to  be  said  but  a  prayer  to  the  Deity  to  dis- 
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CHAP,  cover  the  truth.     The  haiid  was  to  be  then  bound  up  and 
^^  ,^|^^'  .  sealed,  and  to  be  kept  so  for  three  days ;  after  that  time 
the  seal  and  the  bandage  were  removed,  and  the  hand  was 
to  be  examined,  to  see  whether  it  was  foul  or  clear.  ^ 

From  this  plain  account,  the  ordeal  was  not  so  terrible 
as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear ;  because,  independently  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  accused  had,  by  going  alone 
into  the  church,  of  making  terms  with  the  priest,  and  of 
the  ease  with  whiph  his  dexterity  could  have  substituted 
cold  iron  or  stone  for  the  heated  substances,  at  the  moment 
of  the  trial,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  detection,  amid 
the  previous  forms  of  the  holy  water,  the  diminution  of  the 
fire,  prayers  on  the  occasion,  and  the  distance  of  the  few 
spectators ;  independently  of  these  circumstances,  the  ac- 
tual endurance  of  the  ordeal  admitted  many  chances  of 
acquittal.     It  was  not  exacted  that  the  hand  should  not  be 
burnt,  but  that  after  the  space  of  three  days  it  should  not 
exhibit  that  appearance  which  would   be  called  foul,  or 
guilty.    As  the  iron  was  to  be  carried  only  for  the  space 
of  nine  of  the  feet  of  the  'accused,  it  would  be  hardly  two 
seconds  in  his  hand.    The  hand  wa&  not  to  be  immedi- 
ately inspected,  but  it  was  carefiiUy  kqpt  fix>m  air,  which 
would  irritate  the  wound,  and  was  left  to  the  chances  of  a 
good  constitution  to  be  so  far  healed  in  three  days  as  to 
discover  those  appearances,  when  inspected,  which  were 
allowed  to  be  sati^hctory.     Besides,  there  was,  no  doubt, 
much  preparatory  training,   suggested   by  the  more  ex- 
perienced, which  would  indurate  the  epidermis  so  much  as 
to  make  it  less  sensible  to  the  action  of  the  hot  substances 
which  it  was  to  hold.^ 
Ordeals  were  forbidden  on  festivals  and  &st-days.  ^ 
Of  the  single  ordeal,  it  was  ordered,  that  if  the  per- 
sons had  been  accused  of  theft,  and  were  found  guO^ 
by  it,  and  did  not  know  who  would  be  their  borb,  they 


1  Wilk.  Leg.  In«,  p.  27. 

^  Some  authors,  have  mentioned  the  preparations  that  were 
used  to  indurate  the  skin.  ^  Wilk.  p.  53. 
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should  be  put  into   prison,  and  be   treated  as  tlie  laws  CHAP, 
had  enjoined.  *  ^^^'' 

An  accused  mint-*master  was  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of 
the  hot-iron.  ^ 

The  ordeal  might  be  compounded  for.  ^ 

The  law  of  Athelstan  added  some  directions  as  to 
the  ordeal.  Whoever  appealed  to  it  was  to  go  three 
nights  before  to  the  priest  who  was  to  transact  it,  and 
should  feed  on  bread  and  salt,  water  and  herbs.  He 
was  to  be  present  at  the  masses  in  the  mean  time,  and 
make  his  offerings  and  receive  the  holy  sacrament  on  the 
day  of  his  going  through  the  ordeal ;  and  he  should 
swear,  that  with  folc-right  he  was  guiltless  of  the  accu- 
sation before  he  went  to  the  ordeal.  If  the  trial  was  the 
hot  water,  he  was  to  plunge  his  arm  half-way  above  the 
elbow  on  the  rope.  If  the  ordeal  was  the  iron,  three 
days  were  to  pass  before  it  was  examined.  They  who 
attended  were  to  have  fasted,  and  not  to  exceed  twelve  in 
number  of  either  side ;  or  the  ordeal  was  to  be  void 
unless  they  departed.  ^ 

A  THIEF  found  guilty  by  the  ordeal  was  to  be  killed, 
unless  his  relations  redeemed  him  by  paying  his  were, 
and  the  value  of-  the  goods,  and  giving  borh  for  his  good 
behaviour.  ® 

The  command  of  the  ordeals  must  have  thrown  great 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  church;  and  as  in  most 
cases  they  who  appealed  to  them  did  so  from  choice,  it 
is  probable,  that  whoever  expressed  this  deference  to 
the  ecclesiastical  order  were  rewarded  for  the  compli- 
ment, as  fiir  as  discretion  and  contrivance  would  permit. 

The  ordeal  was  a  trial,  not  a  punishment  The  most 
popular  of  the  legal  punishments  were  the  pecuniary 
mulcts.     But  as  the  imperfection  and  inutility  of  these 


4  Wilk.p.57.  *  Ibid.  p.  59. 

«  Ibid.  p.  60.  5r  Ibid.  p.  6L 

^  Ibid.  65.    For  the  ordeal  of  other  nations,  see  Muratori, 
V. ;  and  Du  Cange. 
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CHAP,  could  not  be  always  disguised — as  they  were  sometimes 
^^^'  ^  impuni^  to  the  rich,  who  could  afford  them,  and  to  the 
poor,  who  had  nothing  to  pay  them  with,  other  punish- 
ments  were  enacted.  Among  Uiese  we  find  imprisonment^, 
outlawry  ^°,  banishment ",  slavery  ^^  and  transportation  ^^. 
In  other  cases  we  have  whipping^*,  branding ^^  the 
pillory  *S  amputation  of  limb  *',  mutilation  of  the  nose 
and  ears  and  lips  ^®,  the  eyes  plucked  out,  hair  torn  off*', 
stoning^,  and  hanging.^*  Nations  not  civilised  have 
barbarous  punishments. 


»  Wilkins,  Leg.  Sax.  34. 70.       *«  Ibid.  p.  74.  Sax.  Chron. 

i»  Sax.  Chron.  »«  Wilk.  12. 15. 18. 20.50. 

«  Ibid.  p.  12.  >4  Ibid.  p.  12. 22. 52, 53. 81. 

»5  Ibid.  p.  1 39.  >«  Ibid.  p.  1 1. 75. 54. 
17  Ibid.  p.  18. 139. 134.            '    18  Ibid.  p.  138. 142. 

«  Ibid.  p.  138.  20  Ibid.  p.  67. 
21  Ibid.  p.  18.70.139. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

2"ke  Trial  by  Jury. 

TN  considering  the  origin  of  the  happy  and  wise  insti-  c  H  A  P. 
-^  tution  of  the  English  Jury,  which  has  contributed  ^  IX. 
so  much  to  the  excellence  of  our  national  character,  and 
to  the  support  of  our  constitutional  liberty,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  considerable  diffidence  and  difficulty. 
It  is  pwifiil  to  decide  upon  a  subject  on  which  great 
rsnea  haye  previously  differed.  It  is  peculiarly  desirable 
to  trace,  if  possible,  the  seed,  bud,  and  pr(^essive  vege^ 
tation  of  a  tree  so  beautifiil  and  so  venerable. 

It  is  not  contested  that  the  institution  of  a  jury  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  The  document  which  re- 
mains of  the  dispute  between  Gundulf,  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Pichot,  the  sheri£P,  ascertains  this  fact. 
We  will  state  the  leading  circumstances  of  this  valuable 
account. 

The  question  was.  Whether  some  land  belonged  to 
the  church  or  to  the  king  ?  <'  The  king  commanded  that 
all  the  men  of  the  county  should  be  gathered  together, 
that  by  their  judgment  it  might  be  more  justly  ascer^- 
tained  to  whom  the  land  belonged."  This  was  obviously 
a  shire-gemot. 

^<  Thet  being  assembled,  from  fear  of  the  sherift, 
affirmed  that  the  land  was  the  king's :  but  as  the  bbhqp 
of  Bayeux,  who  presided  at  that  placitum,  did  not  beheve 
them,  he  ordered,  that  if  they  knew  that  what  they  sai^ 
was  true,  they  should  choose  twelve  from  among  them- 
selves, who  should  confirm  with  an  oath  what  all  had 
declared.  But  these,  when  they  had  withdrawn  to  coui^ 
sel,  and  were  there  harassed  by  the  sheriff  through  his 
messenger,  returned  and  swore  to  the  truth  of  what  th^ 
asserted." 

By  this  decision  the  land  became  the  king's.  But  a 
monk,  who  knew  how  the  fact  really  stood,  assured  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  of  the  falsehood  of  their  oath,  who 
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CHAP,  communicated  the  information  to  the  bishop  of  Bayeux. 
^^'    ,  The  bishop,  after  hearing  the  monk,  sent  for  one  of  the 
twelve,   who,   &lling  at  his  feet,  confessed   that  he  had 
forsworn  himself.     The   man   on   whose  oath    they  had 
sworn  theirs,  made  a  similar  avowal. 

On  this  the  bishop  "ordered  the  sheriff  to  send  the 
rest  to  London,  and  twelve  other  men  from  the  best  in 
the  county,  who  confirmed  ^that  to  be  true  which  they 
had  sworn." 

They  were  all  adjudged  to  be  perjured,  because  the 
man  whose  evidence  they  had  accredited  had  avowed  his 
peijury.  The  church  recovered  the  land;  and  when 
"  the  last  twelve  wished  to  affirm  that  they  had  not 
consented  with  those  who  had  sworn,  the  bishop  said 
^  they  must  prove  this  by  the  iron  ordeal.  And  because 
they  undertook  this,  and  could  not  do  it,  they  were  fined 
three  hundred  pounds  to  the  king,  by  the  judgment 
of  other  men  of  the  county.^'  ^ 

By  this  narration,  we  find  that  a  shire-gemot  deter- 
mined on  the  dispute,  in  the  first  instance;  but  that  in 
consequence  of  the  doubts  of  the  presiding  judge,  they 
chose  from  among  themselves  twelve,  who  swore  to  the 
truth  of  what  they  bad  decided,  and  whose  determination 
decided  the  case. 

The  jury  appears  to  me  to  have  been  an  institution  of 
progressive  growth,  and  its  principle  may  be  traced  to  the 
earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times.  One  of  the  judicial  customs 
of  the  Saxons  wa8,'that  a  man  might  be  cleared  of  the 
accusation  of  certain  crimes,  if  an  ^pointed  number  of 
persons  bame  forward  and  swore  that'  they  believed  him 
innocent  of  the  allegation.  These  men  were  literally 
joratores,  who  swore  to  a  veredictum ;  who  so  far  deter- 
mined the  &cts  of  the  case  as  to  acquit  the  person  in 
whose  fiivour  they  swore.  Such  an  oath,  and  such  an 
acquittal,  is  a  jury  in  its  earliest  and  rudest  shape;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  for  accusations  of  any  consequence 

»  Thorpe,  RegisU  Roffen.  S2. 
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fimong  the  Saxons  of  the  Continent,  twelve  juratores  CHAP, 
were  the  number  required  for  an  acquittal.  Thus,  for  ^J^l^ 
the  wound  of  a  noble,  which  produced  blood,  or  dis- 
closed the  bone,  or  broke  a  limb;  or  if  one  seized  an- 
other by  the  hair,  or  threw  him  into  the  water;  in  these 
and  some  other  cases  twelve  juratores  were  ^required. 
Similar  customs  may  be  observed  in  the  laws  of  the 
Continental  Angli  and  Frisiones,  though  sometimes  the 
number  of  the  jury  or  juratores  varied  according  to  the 
charge;  every  number  being  appointed,  from  three  to 
forty-eight.  ^  In  the  laws  of  the  Ripuarii,  we  find  that 
in  certain  cases  the  oaths  of  even  seventy-two  persons 
were  necessary  to  his  acquittal.^  It  is  obvious,  from 
their  numbers,  that  these  could  not  have  been  witnesses 
to  the  &cts  alleged.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  they 
came  forward  with  the  intention  of  wilful  and  suborned 
perjury.  They  could  only  be  persons  who,  after  hearing 
and  weighing  the  &cts  of  the  case,  proffered  their  deli- 
berate oaths  that  the  accused  was  innocent  of  the  charge. 
And  this  was  performing  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  our  modem  juries. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni,  the  principle  appears 
more  explicitly;  for  in  these  the  persons  who  are  to 
take  the  oath  of  acquittal  are  called  nominati,  or  persons 
named.  And  in  the  case  of  murdering  the  messenger 
of  a  dux,  the  juratores  were  to  be  twelve  named  and 
twelve  elected.  ^  This  named  and  elected  jury  seems  to 
approximate  very  closely  to  our  present  institution. 

In  referring  to  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  we  find 
three  jiu^tors  mentioned  in  those  of  the  kings  of  Kent, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century.  If  a  freeman 
were  accused  of  thef)^  he  was  to  make  compensation,  or 
to  acquit  himself  by  the  oaths  of  four  pim  sepba  men. 


2  Lindenborg.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  4f74f. 
8  Lind.  Lex.  Angli.  482.  and  Lex  Fris.  490. 
^  Lind.  Lex.  Ripuar.  p.  451. 
*  Lind.  Lex  Aleman,  p.  370,  371. 
VOL.  11.  L   h 
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These  words  are  literally  "  the  number  of  four  legal  men,'* 
or  "  four  of  the  numbered  legal  men/*  *  In  eith^  con- 
struction they  point  to  a  meaning  similar  to  the  nominati 
in  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni;  that  is,  persons  legally 
^pointed  as  jurators. 

The  principle  of  an  acquittal  by  the  peers  of  the  party 
accused  appears  in  the  laws  of  Wihtraed,  where  the 
clergyman  is  to  be  acquitted  by  four  of  his  equals,  and 
the  ceorlisc  man  by  four  of  his  own  rank.  ^ 

An  acquittal  from  walrea^  or  the  plunder  of  the 
dead,  required  the  oaths  of  forty-eight  full-bom  ^  thegns. 
These,  of  course,  could  not  be  witnesses.  They  must 
have  been  a  selection  of  so  many  in  the  shire-gemot, 
who,  on  hearing  the  facts  of  the  accusation,  would,  upon 
their  oaths,  absolve  the  accused.  And  what  is  this  but 
a  jury  ?     The  Danish  colonists  probably  used  it 

In  the  treaty  between  Alfi^  and  Guthrun,  more 
lights  i^pear:  **  If  any  accuse  the  king^s  thegn  of  man- 
slaughter (manslihtes),  if  he  dare  absolve  himself,  let 
him  do  it  by  twelve  king's  thegns.  If  the  accused  be 
less  than  a  king's  thegn,  let  him  absolve  himself  by  eleven 
of  his  equals,  and  one  king's  thegn.*'  ^  Here  the  number 
of  twelve,  and  the  principle  of  the  peers,  both  iqppear 
to  us. 

Something  of  the  principle  of  a  jury  appears  to  as  in 
these  laws :  '*  If  any  one  takes  cattle,  let  five  of  his 
neighbours  be  named,  and  out  of  these,  let  him  get  one 
that  will  swear  with  him,  that  he  took  it  to  himself  ac- 
cording to  folo-right;  and  he  that  will  implead  him,  let 
ten  men  be  named  to  him,  and  let  him  get  two  of  diese 
and  swear  that  it  was  bcMii  in  his  possession,  without  the 
rim  aethe,  the  oath  of  number,  and  let  this  eyre  oath  stand 
above  twenty  pennies;'* 

*'  Let  him  who  prays  condenmation  for  a  slain  thief 
get  two  paternal  and  one  maternal  relation,  and  give  the 


«  Leg.  moth.  WUk.  p.  8.  7  Leg.  Wiht.  Wilk.  p.  12- 

8  Leg.  Inip.  WUk.  27.  »  Wilk.  p.  47. 
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oath  that  they  knew  of  no  theft  in  thdr  kinsmant  and  C  H  A  P. 
that  he  did  not  deserve  death  for  that  crime;  and  let  ^  ^ 
same  twelve  go  and  try  him."  *^ 

This  passage  seems  to  have  an  allusion  to  this  subject: 
^  Lbt  there  be  named,  in  the  district  of  every  gerefii, 
as  many  men  as  are  known  to  be  unlying  men,  that  they 
may  witness  every  dispute,  and  be  the  oaths  of  these  un- 
lying men  of  the  value  of  the  property  without  ^^  choice.** 
These  men,  so  named,  may  have  been  the  rim  aewda 
men  noticed  before. 

^  If  any  kill  a  thief  that  has  taken  refuge  within  the 
time  allowed,  let  him  compensate  for  the  mund  byrde; 
or  let  some  twelve  absolve  him  that  he  knew  not  the 
jurisdiction.^" 

This  injunction  scans  also  to  provide  a  jury:  On  an 
accosation  of  idolatry  or  witdicraft,  **  if  it  be  a  kmg^s 
thegn  who  denies  it,  let  there  be  then  named  to  him 
twdve,  and  let  him  take  twelve  of  his  relatbns,  and 
twelve  strangers ;  ^  and  if  he  fiuls,  let  him  pay  for  the 
violation  of  the  law,  or  ten  half  marcs.''  ^^  This  seems 
a  jury:  twelve  persons  were  to  be  appointed,  and  he 
was  to  add  twelve  of  his  kinsfolks ;  and  this  law  con~ 
ceming  Northumbiia,  where  they  were  chiefly  Danes, 
as  many  fore%ners  were  to  be  added.  If  they  absolved 
him,  he  was  cleared;  if  not,  he  was  to  be  mulcted.  It 
is  one  of  the  rules  established  concerning  our  jury,  that 
a  foreigner  has  a  right  to  have  half  of  the  jury  foreigners. 
The  following  kwof  Ethebred  has  the  same  application: 
•«  Let  there  be  gemots  in  every  wsepentace ;  and  let 
twelve  of  the  ddest  thegns  go  out  with  the  gere&,  and 
swear  on  the  rdics,  which  shall  be  pven  into  their  hands, 
that  they  will  condemn  no  innocent  man,  nor  screen  any 
tii«it  is  guilty.**"  This  passage  seems  to  have  no  meaning 
but  so  fior  as  it  alludes  to  a  jury. 

Two  other  laws  are  as  applicable:  "  If  any  be  accused 


»•  Wak.  p.  58.        »»  Ibid.  p.  62.  "  Ibid.  p.  63. 

1*  Ibid.  p.  100.  H  Ibid.  p.  117, 
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CHAP,  that  he  has  fed  the  man  who  hath  broken  our  lord's 
J^'^  V  P^c^>  ^^t  him  absolve  himself  with  thrinna  twelve,  and  let 
the  gerefa  name  the  absolving  persons  ;  and  this  law  shall' 
stand  where  the  thegns  are  of  the  same  mind*  If  they 
differ,  let  it  stand  as  eight  of  them  shall  declare.**  ^^  This 
is  surely  a  jury,  of  whom  eight  constituted  the  legal 
majority. 

There  is  another  passage,  in  the  laws  made  by  the 
English  witan  and  the  Welsh  counsellors,  which  bears 
upon  this  subject :  **  Twelve  lahmen,  of  whom  six  shall 
be  English  and  six  shall  be  Welsh,  shall  enjoin  right 
They  shall  lose  all  that  they  have  if  they  enjoin  errO' 
neously,  or  absolve  themselves  that  they  knew  no  better."  ^^ 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  custom  of  letting 
the  oaths  of  a  certain  number  of  men  determine  legal 
disputes  in  favour  of  the  person  for  whom  they  swore, 
was  the  origin  of  the  English  jury.  It  was  an  improve- 
ment on  this  ancient  custom,  that  the  jurators  were  named 
by  the  court  instead  of  being  selected  by  the  parties. 
It  was  a  further  progress  towards  our  present  mode  of 
jury,  that  the  jurators  were  to  hear  the  statements  of 
both  parties  before  they  gave  their  deciding  veredictiun, 
or  oath  of  the  truth.  While  the  ordeals  were  popular, 
the  trials  by  jurators  were  little  used ;  but  as  these  blind 
appeals  to  Heaven  became  unfashionable,  the  process  of 
the  legal  tribunals  was  more  resorted  to,  and  juries  became 
more  frequent.  ^"^ 
-f.  The  excellence  of  the  English  trial  by  jury  seems  to 
arise  from  the  impartiality  of  the  sheriff  in  summoning 
a  suf^cient  number  of  jurors :  from  their  being  indifierendy 
called  and  put  on  the  trial  at  the  time  of  the  cause  coming 


>«  Wilk.p.  118.  »«  Ibid.  p.  125. 

J 7  The  following  passage  in  the  old  law-book,  the  Mirror, 
shows  that  jurors  were  used  in  the  time  of  Alfred.  It  says 
of  this  king,  "  II  pendist  les  suitors  d'Dorcester,  pur  ceo  que 
ils  judgerent  un  home  a  la  mort  per  jurors  de  lour  franchise 
pur  felony  que  il  fist ;  en  le  forrein  et  dount  ils  nc  puissent 
conustre  pur  la  forrainte.'*    p.  300. 
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on;  from  their  hAving  no  interest  or  prejudices  as  to 
the  matter  in  decision;  from  their  habits  of  serving  on 
juries;  Srom  their  general  good  meaning  and  common 
sense;  fit>m  a  fair  sentiment  of  their  own  importance 
as  judges  of  the  fact  of  the  case ;  from  their  moral  sense 
of  their  own  duties  as  a  jury;  from  a  conscientious  desire 
of  doing  right  between  the  parties;  from  an  acuteness  of 
mind  which  prevents  them  from  being  misled  by  declam- 
ation; from  the  respectful  attention  to  the  observations 
and  legal  directions  of  the  presiding  judge;  and  from  a 
general  acquaintance  of  the  rules  of  wrong  and  right 
between  man  and  man.  These  qualities  cannot  be  attained 
by  any  country  on  a  sudden;  our  population  has  been 
educated  to  these  important  duties  by  many  centuries  of 
their  practical  discharge,  and  theref(H*e  it  will  be  long  before 
^ther  the  juries  of  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  or  Ger- 
vany,  can  equal  the  English  in  utility,  efficiency,  judgment, 
or  rectitude. 
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On  ike  AgricuUure  and  Landed  Property  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

CHAP.  I. 

Their  Husbandry. 

THE  agricultural  state  may  have  been  coeval  with 
the  pastoral,  in  the  climates  of  the  East,  where 
nature  is  so  profuse  of  her  rural  gifts,  ^that  cultivatiim  is 
scarcely  requisite;  but  in  the  more  ungenial  regions  of 
the  north  of  Europe^  where  the  food  of  man  is  not  to  be 
obtained  from  the  earth,  without  the  union  of  skill  and 
labour,  the  pastoral  state  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
occupation  of  ^uncivilised  man.  While  this  taste  pre- 
vailed, agricfi/.aral  attentions  were  disreputable  and 
despised,  as  among  the  ancient  Germans.  But  when 
population  became  more  numerous  and  less  migratory, 
husbandry  rose  in  human  estimation  and  use,  until  at 
length  it  became  indispensable  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
nation  who  pursued  it. 

When  the  Anglo-Saxcms  invaded  England,  the|r  came 
into  a  country  which  had  been  under  the  Roman  power 
for  about  four  hundred  years,  and  where  agriculture, 
after  its  more  complete  subjection  by  Agricola,  had  been 
so  much  encouraged,  that  it  had  become  x>ne  of  the 
western  granaries  of  the  empire.  The  Britons,  therefore, 
of  the  fifth  century  may  be  considered  to  have  pursued 
the  best  system  of  husbandry  then  in  use,  and  their  lands 
to  have  been  extensively  cultivated  with  all  those  exterior 
circumstances  which  mark  established  proprietorship  and 
improvement;  as  small   farms;   inclosed  fields;   regular 
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divisions  into  meadow,  arable,  pasture,  and  wood;  fixed  CHAP, 
boundaries ;  planted  hedges ;  artificial  dykes  and  ditches  ;  y  7' 
selected  spots  for  vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchards; 
connecting  roads  and  paths ;  scattered  villages,  and  larger 
towns,  with  appropriated  names  for  every  spot  and  object 
that  marked  the  limits  of  each  property,  or  the  course  of 
each  way.  All  these  appear  in  the  earliest  Saxon  charters, 
and  before  the  combating  invaders  had  time  or  abili^  to 
make  them,  if  they  had  not  found  them  in  the  island. 
Into  such  a  country  the  Anglo-Saxon  adventurers  came, 
and  by  these  fitcilities  to  rural  civilisation  soon  became  an 
agricultural  people.  The  natives,  whom  they  despised, 
ocmquered,  and  enslaved,  became  their  educators  and 
servants  in  the  new  arts,  which  they  had  to  learn,  of 
grazing  and  tillage;  and  the  previous  cultivation  prac- 
tised by  the  Romanised  Britons  will  best  account  for 
the  numerous  divisions,  and  accurate  and  precise  de- 
scriptions of  land  which  occur  in  almost  all  the  Saxon 
charters.  No  modem  conveyance  could  more  accurately 
distinguish  or  describe  the  boundaries  of  the  premises 
which  it  conveyed. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  have  had  both  large  and 
small  fitrms,  as  both  are  enumerated  '  '  the  Domesday 
Roister;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  more  extensive 
possessions,  though  belonging  to  one  proprietor,  were 
cultivated  in  snuJl  subdivisions.  The  number  of  petty 
prc^rietors  was,  according  to  the  same  record,  greater 
in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  where  the  Northmen 
colonists  setded  themselves,  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
island.  But  the  British  custom  of  gavelkind,  which  pre- 
ceded the  Anglo-Saxon  invasions,  was  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  small  proprietorships.  Large  &rms  seem 
to  be  the  best  adapted  to  bring  an  extensive  surface  of 
the  country  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  but  not  for  raising 
the  greatest  quantity  of  produce  firom  every  part  Small 
fiurms,  manual  labour,  and  that  minute  and  fi^uent 
tillage  which  the  larger  owner  will  not  think  of,  or  descend 
to,  will  probably  obtain  the  most  abundant  harvests  firom 
the  particular  lands  to  which  they  are  applied. 
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It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that  large  portions 
of  the  country  were,  in  every  part,  in  a  state  of  forests, 
lakes,  pools,  marsh,  moor,  slough,  and  heath;  but  they 
turned  the  watery  parts,  which  they  had  not  the  skill  or 
the  means  to  drain,  to  the  best  advantage,  by  making 
them  productive  of  fish.  In  most  of  their  ditches  we 
read  of  eels,  and  in  several  descriptions,  of  fish  waters. 
Brooks  and  bourns  were  so  common  as  to  form  parts  of 
almost  all  their  boundaries. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  cultivated  the  art  of  husbandry 
with  some  attention.  The  articles  which  they  raised 
from  the  earth,  and  the  animals  which  they  fed,  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  their  food.  A  few 
particulars  of  their  practical  husbandry  need  only  be 
mentioned  here. 

Thet  used  hedges  and  ditches  to  separate  their  fidds 
and  lands  ^ ;  and  these  were  made  necessary  by  law;  for 
if  a  fireeman  broke  through  a  hedge,  he  had  to  pay  six 
shillings.^  A  ceorl  was  ordered  to  keep  his  &rm  in- 
closed both  winter  and  summer ;  and  if  damage  arose 
to  any  one  who  su£Pered  his  gate  to  be  open,  and  his 
hedge  to  be  broken  down,  he  was  subjected  to  legal 
consequences.  ^ 

They  had  common  of  pasture  attached  to  the  diflferent 
portions  of  land  which  they  possessed;  and  they  had 
other  extensive  districts  laid  out  in  meadow.  Every 
estate  had  also  an  appropriated  quantity  of  wood.  In 
Domesday-book,  the  ploughed  land,  the  meadow,  the 
pasture,  and  the  w6od,  are  separately  mentioned,  and 
their  different  quantities  estimated. 

They  sowed  their  wheat  in  spring."*  It  was  a  law, 
that  he  who  had  twenty  hides  of  land  should  take  care 


1  These  appear  in  most  of  the   boundaries   described   in 
the   Saxon  grants.    Hedges    are    mentioned    in  Domesday. 
A  nemus  ad  sepes  faciendum  occurs  in  Middlesex,  fo.  127. 
^*  Wilk.  Leg.  4.  «  Ibid.  p.  21.  *  Bede,  p.  2U. 
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that  there  should  be  twelve  hides  of  it  sown  when  he  was  C  HA  P. 
to  leave  it  * 

They  had  ploughs,  rakes,  sickles,  scjrthes,  forks,  and 
flails,  very  like  those  that  have  been  commonly  used  in 
this  country.  ^  They  had  also  carts  or  wagons.  Their 
wind-mills  and  water-mills  are  firequently  mentioned,  in 
every  period  of  their  history. 

Their  woods  were  an  object  of  their  legislative  atten- 
tion. If  any  one  burnt  or  cut  down  another's  wood 
without  permission,  he  was  to  pay  five  shillings  for  every 
great  tree,  and  five  pennies  for  every  other,  and  thirty 
shillings  besides,  as  a  penalty.  ^  By  another  law,  this 
oflence  was  more  severely  punished.  ^ 

They  were  careful  of  the  sheep.  It  was  ordered  by 
an  express  law,  that  these  animals  should  keep  their 
fleece  until  midsummer,  and  that  the  [value  of  a  sheep 
diould  be  one  shilling  until  a  fortnight  after  Easter.  ^ 

There  are  some  curious  delineations  in  a  Saxon  calen- 
dar, which  illustrate  some  of  their  agricultural  labours.  ^^ 

In  January  are  men  ploughing  with  four  oxen;  one  drives, 
another  holds  the  plough,  and  another  scatters  seeds. 

In  February  men  are  represented  as  cutting  or  pruning 
trees,  of  which  some  resemble  vines. 

In  March  one  is  digging,  another  is  with  a  pick^axe, 
and  a  third  is  sowing. 

In  April  three  persons  are  pictured  as  sitting  and 
drinking,  with  two  attendants;  another  is  pouring  out 
liquor  into  a  horn ;  and  another  is  holding  a  horn  to  his 
mouth. 

In   May  a   shepherd  is  sitting;   his   flocks  are  about, 

*  Wilk.  Leg.  p.  25. 

<  Their  drawings  in  their  MSS.  shows  a  great  resemblance 
between  the  Saxon  instruments  and  those  still  used  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Englai^d. 

7  Wilk.  p.  37.  ®  Ibid.  p.  21. 

»  Ibid.  p.  25,  23. 

»o  Cott.  MS.  Tib.  B.  5.  See  them  copied  in  Strutt  s 
Hord.  Angl.  vol.  i.  tab.  x.  xi.  xii. 
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CHAP,  and  one  man  has  a  lamb  in  his  aims ;  other  persons  are 

J- ^  looking  on. 

In  June  some  are  reaping  with  a  sidkle,  and  some 
putting  the  com  into  a  cart  A  man  is  blowing  a  horn 
while  they  are  workings 

In  July  they  are  felling  trees. 
In  August  they  are  mowing. 
In  September  is  a  boar-hunting. 
In  Oc^ber  is  hawking. 
In  November  a  smithery  is  shown. 
In  December  two  men  are  thrashing,  others  are  carry- 
ing the  grain  in  a  basket ;  one  has  a  measure,  as  if  to 
ascertain  the  quantity;   and  another  on  a  notched  stick, 
seems  to  be  marking  what  is  measured  and  taken  away. 

In  the  Saxon  dialogues  already  quoted,  the  plouj^man 
gives  this  account  of  his  duty: 

**  I  labour  much.  I  go  out  at  day-break,  urging  the 
oxen  to^the  field,  and  I  yoke  them  to  die  plough  (die  jyl). 
It  is  not  yet  so  stark  winter  that  l.dare  keep  dose  at  home, 
for  fear  of  my  lord;  but  the  oxen  being  yoked,  and  the 
share  and  cultro  fiustened  on,  I  ought  to  plough  every  day 
one  entire  field,  or  more.  I  have  a  boy  to  threaten  the 
oxen  with  a  goad,  who  is  now  hoarse  dirongh  cold  and 
bawling.  I  ought  also  to  fiU  the  binns  of  the  oxen  with 
hay,  and  water  them,  and  carry  out  their  soil."  He  adds, 
<<  It  is  a  great  labour,  because  I  am  not  firee." 

In  the  same  MSS.  we  have  this  statement  of  a  shep- 
herd's and  a  cowherd's  duty.  *<  In  the  fiirst  part  of  the 
morning  I  drive  my  sheep  to  their  pasture,  and  stand  over 
them  in  heat  and  in  cold  with  dogs,  lest  the  wolves  de- 
stroy them.  I  lead  them  back  to  their  folds,  and  milk 
them  twice  a  day;  and  I  move  their  folds,  and  make  cheese 
and  butter;  and  I  am  faithfiil  to  my  lord."  The  other 
says,  <*  When  the  ploughman  separates  the  oxen,  I  lead 
them  to  the  meadows ;  and  all  night  I  stand  watching  over 
them,  on  account  of  thieves;  and  again,  in  the  mbniing,  I 
take  them  to  the  plough,  well  fed  and  watered." 

Some  circumstances  may  be  selected  from  their  grants, 
which  illustrate  the  customs  and  produce  of  an   Anglo- 
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Saxon  fiurm.  **  I  give  food  finr  seventy  swine  in  tbat  woody 
allotment  whidi  the  countrymen  call  Wnlferdinleh,  and 
five  waggons  full  of  good  twigs,  and  every  year  an  oak  for 
buildings  and  others  for  necessary  fires,  and  sufficient 
wood  far  bunung.'*" 

A  NOBLE  lady  ordered  out  of  her  lands  a  yearly  do- 
nation of  forty  ambra  of  malt,  an  old  ram,  four  wethers, 
two  hundred  and  forty  loaves,  and  one  weight  of  bacon 
and  dieese,  and  four  fother  of  wood,  and  twenty  hen- 
fowls." 

In  Lia's  laws,  ten  hides  were  to  fiimish  ten  vessels  of 
honey,  three  hundred  loaves,  twelve  ambra  of  Welsh  ale, 
thirty  of  dear  ale,  two  old  rams,  ten  wethers,  ten  geese, 
twenty  hens,  ten  cheeses,  an  ambra  foil  of  butter,  five 
salmon,  twenty  pounds  weight  of  fodder,  and  an  hundred 
eels." 

Another  gives  ten  mittas  of  malt,  five  of  grits,  ten  mit- 
tas  of  the  flour  of  wheat,  eight  gammons,  sixteen  cheeses, 
and  two  fiit  cows ;  and  in  Lent  eight  salmon.  ^^ 

Offa,  in  785,  grants  some  land,  with  permission  to  feed 
swine  in  the  wood  of  Andreda;  and  another  district  to  cut 
wood  for  building  or  for  burning;  and  also  wood  sufficient 
to  boil  salt;  and  the  fishing  of  one  man;  with  one  hundred 
loaded  waggons,  and  two  walking  carts,  every  year.^^ 

We  firequendy  find  salt-pans,  or  places  to  boil  salt  in, 
omveyed,  as,  '*  with  four  vessek  for  the  boiling  of  salt," 
and  '*  with  all  the  utensils  and  wells  of  salt."  ^^ 

Fisheries  were  firequently  given  with  land.  To  three 
plough  lands  in  Kent  a  fishery  on  the  Thames  is  added.  ^^ 
Ethelstan  gives  a  piece  of  land  for  the  use  of  taking  fish.*® 
So  forty  acres,  widi  fishing,  were  given  6n  the  condition 
of  receiving  every  year  fifteen  salmon.*^     So  half  of  a 

11  Bede,  App.  77a  i'  Hickes's  Diss.  £p.  10. 

i<  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  25.  i^  S  Gale,  Hist.  R.  410. 

i«  Astle's  MS.  Charters,  No.  4. 

]<  Heming.  Chart.  Wig.  p.  144.  p.  48. 

17  Thorpe  Regist.  20.  i^  Heming.  Chart  p.  111. 

i»  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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fishery  is  given  to  a  monastery,  with  the  builditigs  and 
tofts  of  the  fishermen.  '^ 

A  VINEYARD  is  not  unfirequently  mentioned  in  various 
docoments.  Eklgar  gives  the  vineyard  situate  at  Weoet, 
with  the  vine-dressers.^^  In  Domesday-book,  vineyards 
are  noticed  in  several  counties. 

A  WOLF-PIT  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
an  estate*  ^^ 

In  Domesday  we  frequently  me^  with  parks.  Hius, 
speaking  of  Rislepe,  in  Middlesex,  it  adds,  ^<  There  is  a 
park  (pajicuf)  of  beasts  of  the  wood."^^ .  At  St  Alban's 
and  Ware,  in  Herts,  similar  parks  are  mentioned,  and  in 
other  places. 

Gabdens  also  occur  several  times  in  Domesday.  Eight 
cotarii  and  their  gardens  ^'^  are  stated  in  the  manor  of 
Fuleham  in  Middlesex.  And  we  may  remark  that  Ful- 
ham  still  abounds  with  market  gardeners.  A  house  with 
its  garden  is  mentioned  in  the  burg  of  Hertford.  ^^ 

Two  or  three  intimations  occur  in  Domesday  of  the 
increasing  conversion  of  pasture  into  arable  land,  llius 
at  Borne  in  Kent,  **  a  pasture  from  which  strangers  have 
ploughed  six  acres  of  land."  ^^ 

We  have  many  contracts  extant  of  the  purchases  of 
land  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  which  we  may  expect 
to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  price  of  land.  But  this 
source  of  information  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  form  an 
accurate  criterion,  because  we  cannot  tdl  the  degree  of 
cultivation,  or  the  quality  of  the  land  transferred ;  and  also 
because  many  of  the  grants  seem  to  have  been  rather  gifts 
than  sales,  in  which  the  consideration  bears  little  propor- 
tion to  the  obvious  value.  A  few  of  the  prices  given  may 
however  be  stated. — 

1  hyde  and  a  field  for  100  shillings. 
.   S  hydes  for  15/. 

20  3  Gale  x.  Script,  p.  405.        ^»  MS.  Claud.  C.  9.  p.  116. 
22  s  Gale,  p.  520.  23  Domesday,  129.  b. . 

24  Ibid.  p.  127.  b.  25  ii,id.  132. 

2«  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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10  hydes  and  two  mills  for  100  aureos. 

7  l^des  and  an  half  for  200  aureos.'^ 
6  cassatorum  for  S  pundus  argenti. 

10  manentium  for  81  mancosas. 
20  manentium  for  10  libris  argenti. 

2  mansiones  for  20  manecusis  auri  probatissimi.^^ 
15  manentes  for  1500  solidis  argenti. 

5  manentium  for  10  libras  inter  aurum  et  argentum. 

5  manentium  for  150  mancas  de  puro  auro. 

8  manias  for  90  mancosa  of  purest  gold. 
10  mansas  for  SO  mancusas  of  pure  gold. 

8  mansas  for  SOO  criseis  mancusis.^^ 
It  is  obvious  from  this  short  specimen  of  the  sums  men- 
tioned in  their  documents,  that  no  regular  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  usual  price  of  their  land. 

By  the  exorcisms  to  make  fields  fertile  which  remain, 
we  may  perceive  that  our  superstitious  ancestors  thou^t 
that  they  could  produce  abundant  harvests  by  nonsensical 
ceremonies  and  phrases.  They  who  choose  may  see  a 
long  one  in  Calig.  A.  7.  It  is  too  long  and  too  absurd 
to  be  copied.  But  we  may  recollect,  in  justice  to  bur  an- 
cestors, that  Cato  the  censor,  has  transmitted  to  us  a 
recipe  as  ridiculous. 

The  course  of  nature,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons, 
has  suffered  no  essential  change  since  the  deluge,  which 
human  records  notice.  We  may  therefore  presume  that 
the  seasons  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  resembled  those 
which  preceded  and  have  followed  them.  Bede  calls  Oc- 
tober Winterfylleth,  because  winter  begins  in  this  month. 
And  we  have  a  description  of  Anglo-Saxon  winter  from  a 
disciple  of  Bede :  *^  The  last  winter  &r  and  wide  afilicted 
our  island  horribly,  by  its  cold,  its  firosts,  and  storms  of 
rain  and  wind."®*^ 


^  3  Gale,  p.  48S.  485.  480.  486. 
M  Hcming.  Chart,  p.  69,  70.  222.  230. 
2»MS.  Claud.  C.9. 
^16  Mag.  Bib.  p.  88. 
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To  give  some  notion  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  the  seasons  in  these  times,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  mention  some  of  the  years  which  were  more  remarkable 
for  the  calamities  of  the  weather  whidi  attended  them. 

A.  D.  76S-4.  This  winter  was  so  severe^  for  its  snow 
and  firost,  as  to  have  been  thought  unparalleled.  The 
frost  lasted  from  the  first  of  October  to  Fd>ruary.  Most 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  perished  by  the  excessive  cold.^^ 

798.  A  GREAT  fiunine  and  mortality,^' 

799.  Violent  tempest,  and  numerous  sh^wrecks  in 
the  British  Ocean.^ 

807-8.  A  VERT  mild  and  pestilential  winter.  ^^ 

820.  From  excessive  and  continual  rains,  a  great  mor- 
tality of  men  and  cattle  ensued.  The  harvest  was  spoilt. 
Great  inundations  prevented  the  autumnal  sowing.^^ 

821.  A  DREADFUL  winter  followed.  The  frost  was  so 
long  and  severe,  that  not  only  all  the  smaller  rivers,  but 
even  the  largest  in  Europe,  as  the  Seine,  the  Elbe,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Danube^  were  so  frozen,  that,  for  above 
thirty  days,  waggons  passed  over  them  as  if  over  bridges.  ®® 

823.  The  harvests  devastated  by  hail*  A  terrible  pes- 
tilence among  men  and  cattle.  ^^ 

824.  A  DREADFUL  and  long  winter.  Not  only  animals, 
but  many  of  the  human  species,  perished  by  the  intenseness 
ofthecold.®* 

8S2.  This  year  began  with  excessive  rains.  A  frost 
succeeded  so  sudden  and  intense,  that  the  iced  roads  wei« 
nearly  impassable  by  horses.  ^^ 


'1  Simeon  Dunelm,  p.  105.  Aim.  Astron.  ap.'  Ruben,  p.  18. 
Sigeb.  Gembl.  p.  551. 

ss  Sim.  Dun.  p.  112.  ^  Ibid.  p.  115. 

M  Adelmi  Benedict,  p.  409.  ^  Ibid.  p.  421. 

s*  Ibid.  p.  422.    Ann.  Astron.  p.  46. 

S7  Adel.  B.  p.  425.    Sigeb.  Gemb.  p.  561. 

^  Ann.  Fuld.  p.  6.  Bouquet's  Recueil,  p.  208.  Annalet 
apud  Ruben,  p.  49. 

^  Annales  Ruben,  p.  56.    Adel.  Bened.  p.  468. 
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854.  GuAT  storms  and  excessive  iiills  of  rain/^ 

851.  ScvBRE  &tmne  on  Ae  continent  ^^ 

869.  Great  fiunine  and  mortality  in  England.  ^^ 

874*.  A  SWARM  of  locnsts  laid  waste  the  provinces  of 
France.  A  femine  so  dreadful  followed,  that,  in  the 
hjrperbolical  language  of  the  writers,  nearly  a  third  part  of 
the  population  perished. 

875.  A  LONG  and  inclement  winter,  succeeeded  with 
unusual  fidls  of  snow.  The  frost  lasted  from  the  first  of 
November  to  the  end  of  March.** 

91 S.  A  SEVERE  winter. 

956.  A  VERY  mortal  pestilence.** 

976.  A  SEVERE  fiunine  in  England.  A  frost  from  first 
November  to  end  of  March. 

986.  A  GREAT  mortality  ambngst  cattle  in  England.*^ 

987.  A  DREADFUL  flux  and  fever  in  England.*^ 

988.  A  SUMMER  of  extreme  heat 

989.  Great  inundations.  Very  hot  summer,  unhealthy 
and  unfruitful.  Great  drought  and  fiunine;  much  snow 
and  rain ;  and  no  sowing.  *^ 

1005.  A  GREAT  and  db-eadfiil  fiunine  in  England. 

1006.  The  same  over  all  Europe.*^ 
1014.  Great  sea  flood. 
1016.  Great  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning.*^ 
1022.  Extreme  heat  in  the  summer. 
10S9.  A  SEVERE  winter. 


^  Annales  Ruberi,  p,  58. 

*i  Sigeb.  Gembl.  apud  Pistorium,  p.  565. 

^Asser,  p.  20. 

^  Aimoini  de  gestis  Fran.  p.  489.     Sigeb.  Gembl.  p.  569. 

^  Regino  Cbron.  p.  568.  74.  79. 

^  Sax.  Cbron.  p.  12S.  125.    Sim.  Dun.  p.  16a    Sig.  Gemb. 

p.  587. 
M  Flor.  Wig.  and  Sim.  Dun.  161. 
^  Lamb.  Sduiff.  p.  158.    Sigeb.  Gembl.  p.  589. 
tf  Sim.  Dun.  165.    Sig.  Gembl.  p.  591. 
«  Sax.  Chron.  p.  146.    Lamb.  Schaff.  p.  158. 
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1041.  Inclement  seasons  all  the  year,  and  unprodoc- 
tive;  and  great  mortality  amongst  the  cattle.  ^^ 

1043-4.  A  DRBADFUL  &mine  in  England  and  the  conti- 
nent    A  sester  of  wheat  sold  for  above  sixty  pennies.  ^^ 

1047.  An  uncommon  fall  of  snow.  Trees  broken  by 
it." 

1048.  Earthquake  at  Worcester,  Derby,  and  other 
places ;  and  a  great  mortality.  ^^ 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  husbandry  we  may  remark,  that 
Domesday  Survey  gives  us  some  indications  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  church  lands  was  much  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  order  of  society.  They  have  much  less  wood 
upon  them,  and  less  common  of  pasture ;  and  what  they 
had  appears  often  in  smaller  and  more  irregular  pieces ; 
while  their  meadow  was  more  abundant,  and  in  more  nu- 
merous distributions. 


^0  Sig.  Gemb.  p.  598.     Sim.  Dun.  p.  180. 

»»  Sax.  Chron.  p.  157.  Sig.  Gerabl.  p.  596.  The  MS.  Claud. 
C.  9.  mentions  that  a  sextarius  of  wheat  sold  for  five  shillings, 
p.  129.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  says  the  same,  adding,  that  a 
sextarius  of  wheat  used  to  be  the  burthen  of  one  horse,  p.  S65« 

62  Sim.  Dun.  p.  180.    Sig.  Gembl.  p.  597. 

M  Sax.  Chron.  p.  183, 
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CHAP.  IL 
Their  Proprietorship  in  Land  and  Tenures* 

V^HEN  the  Anglo-Saxons  established  themselves  in  C  H  A  P. 
"  ^  Britain,  a  complete  revolution  in  the  possession  of  *  j 
landed  property  must  have  taken  place,  so  &r  as  it  con- 
cerned the  persons  of  the  proprietors.  They  succeeded 
by  the  sword.  All  the  chieftains  of  the  octarchy  had 
many  years  of  warfisire  to  wage,  before  they  could  extort 
the  occupation  of  the  country.  In  such  fierce  assaults, 
and  such  desperate  resistance,  the  largest  part  of  the  pro- 
prietary body  of  the  Britons  must  have  perished. 

What  system  of  tenures  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors 
established,  will  be  best  known  from  the  language  of  their 
grants.  Some  antiquaries  have  promulged  very  inaccu- 
rate ideas  on  this  subject;  and  we  can  only  hope  to  escape^ 
error,  by  consulting  the  documents  and  studying  the  le^ 
phrases  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

We  find  the  land  distinguished  in  their  laws  by  various 
epithets.  We  there  meet  with  boc  lande,  gafole  land, 
folc  land,  bisceopa  land,  thegne's  land,  neat  land,  and 
fiigan  earthe.  ^  The  proprietors  of  land  are  called  dryhtne, 
hl^orde,  agende  or  land  hlaforde,  and  land  agende.^ 
The  occupiers  of  land  were  named  ceorl,  geneat,  landes- 
man,  tunesman^,  and  such  like. 

From  Domesday-book,  we  find,  that  of  some  lands 
the  king  was  the  chief  proprietor;  of  others,  the  bishops 
and  abbots ;  of  others,  several  earls  and  persons  of  infe- 
rior dignity.  A  few  specimens  may  be  given.  Thus  in 
Sussex — 

The  king  had         -         -  59i  hides. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,      -       214 


1  Wilkins,  Leges  Sax.  p.4S.  47. 49. 65. 76. 

2  Ibid.  p.  2.  10, 11.  15. 21.  28.  5S.  63. 

3  Ibid.  p.  18.  47. 101.  105. 
VOL.  II.  M   M 
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Bishop  of  Chichester,     - 

. 

184  hides. 

Abbot  of  Westminster, 

. 

7 

Abbot  of  Fescamp, 

- 

1 35 

Bishop  Osbem,     - 

- 

149 

Abbot  of  St  Peter,  Winchester, 

SS 

Church  of  Battle,  - 

- 

60^ 

Abbot  of  St  Edward,     - 

21 

Comes  of  Oro, 

196i 

Comes  of  Moriton, 

520 

Comes  Roger, 

818 

WUliamofWarene,      - 

620i 

William  of  Brmose, 

452i 

Odo  and  Eldred,  - 

10 

These  were  tlie  tenentes  in  capite,  the  great  proprie- 
tors in  demesne.  The  men  who  resided  on  the  land,  and 
in  the  burgs  under  these  in  this  county,  may  be  seen  in 
Domesday-book.  In  other  counti&s,  we  find  the  same  de- 
scription of  persons  possessing  land,  with  the  addition  of 
others.  Thus  the  great  proprietors  in  Hertfordshire  were, 
the  kin^  the  archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  five  bishops,  three 
dibots^  an  abbess,  two  canons^  four  carls  or  comites, 
twenty-four  less  dignified  individuals,  and  three  ladies. 
Two  of  these  ladies  are  described  as  wives.  Thus: 
<'  Rothais,  wife  of  Richard,  son  of  earl  Gislebert,  holds 
Standor,  and  defends  herself  for  eleven  hides;  Adeliz,  wife 
of  Hugo  of  Grentmaisnil,  holds  Brochesbome,  and  defends 
herself  for  five  hides  and  a  half."  The  other  was  the 
daughter  of  Radulf  Tailgebosch,  and  held  four  hides  in 
Hoderdon. 

In  Buckinghamshire  the  chief  proprietors  wene^  the 
king,  the  archbishop,  five  bishops,  two  abbots,  an  abbess, 
a  canon,  a  presbyter,  two  earls,  thirty-eight  other  indi- 
viduals ;  the  queen,  countess  Judith  Azelina,  wife  of  Ra- 
dulf Tailgebosch ;  the  king,  thane,  and  eleemosiners. 

But  subordinate  tenures  are  also  mentioned  in  this 
valuable  record.  Thus  the  abbess  of  Berching  held 
Tibum  (Tyburn)  under  the  king,  and  the  canons  of  St 

13 
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Riul  held  of  the  king  five  hides  in  Pulham.   Manytenuws  c  H  AP. 
of  this  sort  iqspear.*  IL 

To  several  tenures  it  is  added,  that  the  possessory  coukl  ^ 
not  give  or  sell  the  land  without  leave.  ^ 

Other  tenants  are  mentioned,  who  could  turn  them- 
selves, with  their  land,  wherever  they  pleased.  • 

Land  held  in  elemosinam,  or  frankahnpigne^  also  ap- 
pears. ^ 

Of  other  tenants  it  is  said,  that  they  held  certain 
manors,  but  rendered  no  service  to  the  abbot,  excq>t 
thirty  shillings  a  year.^ 

SocHMAKNi,  and  the  terra  sochmannorum,  are  men- 
tioned :  of  two  of  them  it  is  expressed,  that  they  could  sell 
without  leave;  while  another  is  dedared  unable  to  give  or 
sell  without  his  lord's  leave.  Two  other  sochmanni  are 
called  Men  of  the  bishop  of  London.^ 

One  of  the  sochmen,  who  could  do  wliat  he  chose  with 
the  land,  was  a  canon  of  St  Paul's. 

Of  the  tenures  which  appear  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
grants,  the  first  that  may  be  noticed  is  that  of  pure  free- 
hold of  inheritance,  unconnected  with  any  limitation  or 
service.     Thus,  in  a  conveyance  made  between  691  and 
69If,  the  kinsman  of  the  king  of  Essex  gives  some  land 
amounting  to  40  manentium.     The  conveying  words  are 
"  I  Hodilredus,  the  kinsman  of  Sebbi,  in  the  province  of 
the  East  Saxons,  with  his  consent,  of  my  own  will,  in 
sound  mind ;  and  by  just  advice,  for  ever  deliver  to  tliee, 
and,  from  my  right,  transcribe  into  thine,  the  land,  &c. 
with   all  things   belonging  to  it,  with  the  fields,  wpod, 
meadows,  and  marsh,  that,  as  weU  thou  as  thy  posterity, 
may  hold,  possess,  and  have  free  power  to  do  with  the 
hin4  whatsoever  thou  wilt."^^ 
Ik  uiother,  dated  in  704,  from  a  king  to  a  bishep*  of  SO 

*  Domesday-book.  *  U^^  fo.  1^- 

«  Ibid.  fo.  6,  7.  129.  7  tj^^  /  fo.  1^-  ^^*^" 

8  Ibid.  fo.  12.  » lY.:^'  to.  1^-  ^^• 

»«  MS.  An^skus,  3. 26.,  printed  in  Smitl^.   ^•^^es^dii^^o Btde» 
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CHAP,  cassatonmi,  at  Tincenhom,  in  Middlesex,  the  words  are, 
.II.  (c  j^^  Y^^yQ  decreed  to  give  in  dominio  to  Waldhare, 
t^ishdp,  part  of  a  field,  ice.  The  possession  of  this  land  so 
as  aforesaid,  with  fields  to  be  sowed,  pastures,  meadows, 
marshes,  fisheries,  rivers,  closes,  and  appurtenances,  we 
deliver  to  be  possessed  in  dominio  by  the  above  bishop  in 
perpetual  right,  and  that  he  have  tlie  fi-ee  power  of  doing 
whatsoever  he  will."" 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  prescribed  form  of  words 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  fireehold  estate,  because  we  find 
that  almost  every  grant  varies  in  some  of  its  phrases. 
The  most  essential  requisite  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
words  should  imply  an  intended  perpetuity  of  possession. 
One  other  specimen  of  a  freehold  grant,  not  quite  s^o  abso- 
lute as  the  above,  may  be  added :  "  That  it  may  be  in  his 
power,  and  may  remain  firmly  fixed  in  hereditary  right, 
both  free  from  the  services  of  all  secular  things  within  and 
without,  and  from  all  burden  and  injury  of  greater  or 
smaDer  causes,  and  that  he  may  have  the  liberty  of 
changing  or  giving  it  in  his  life,  and  ailer  his  death  may 
have  the  power  of  leaving  it  to  whomsoever  he  will/'*^ 

Freehold  estates  also  occur,  made  subject  to  the 
three  great  services  to  which  almost  all  lands  were  liable. 
In  these  cases  the  duty  of  military  expedition,  and  bridge 
and  castle  work,  are  expressly  excepted.'^  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  freehold  tenure  is,  where  the  grant  is  for  the 
life  of  the  person  receiving  it,  with  a  power  of  giving  it  to 
any  person  afler  his  death  in  perpetual  inheritance.  This 
kind  of  estate  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  Saxon  grants, 
and  differs  firom  the  pure  and  absolute  freehold,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  does  not  appear  that  the  tenant  for  life  had  the 
liberty  of  alienating  it  before  his  death,  nor  that  it  was 
descendible  to  his  heirs  if  he  made  no  testamentary  devise. 

Thus  in  a  grant  dated  756,  the  part  which  lawyers  call 


"  Appendix  to  Bede,  p.  749. 

»2  MS.  Charters  of  the  late  Mr.  Astle,  No.  7. 

'3  MS.  Claud,  c.  9.>.  112,  113, 
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the  habendum,  and  which  determines  the  nature  of  the  C 
tenure,  is  thus  expressed :  ^^  I  will  give  it  him  for  ever  — 
That  he  may  have  and  possess  it  as  long  as  he  lives,  and 
after  that  time,  that  he  may  leave  it  to  any  person  he  shall 
please,  to  be  possessed  in  hereditary  right,  with  the  same 
liberty  in  which  it  is  granted  to  him."^^ 

Others  are  in  these  phrases :  ^  To  have  and  possess  it 
in  his  own  possession,  and  for  his  days  to  enjoy  it  hi^pily, 
and  after  his  days  to  leave  to  whomsoever  shall  be  agrees 
able  to  him  in  everlasting  inheritance/'^^ 

A  VERY  common  tenure  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  was, 
tliac  the  person  to  whom  an  estate  was  conveyed  should 
hold  it  for  his  life,  and  should  have  the  power  of  giving  it 
after  his  death  to  any  one,  two,  three,  or  more  heirs,  as 
mentioned  in  the  grant ;  after  which  it  should  revert  either 
to  the  original  proprietor  making  the  grant,  or  to  some  ec- 
clesiastical body  or  other  person  mentioned  in  it 

Thus  Oswald  gives  lands  to  a  person,  in  the  stability  of 
perpetual  inheritance ;  that  in  having,  he  may  hold  it,  and 
possessing  it,  may  enjoy  it,  for  the  length  of  his  life.  After 
his  death  he  might  leave  it  to  any  two  heirs  whom  he  pre^ 
lerred,  to  have  it  continuedly — after  their  death  it  was  to 
revert  to  tlie  church  of  St.  Mary.^^ 

In  984  Oswald  gave  to  his  kinsman,  Eadwig,  and  his 
wife,  three  mansae,  for  their  lives.  If  the  husband  survived 
her,  he  was  to  be  deemed  the  first  possessor,  or  heir  of 
^he  land;  or  if  she  survived,  she  was  to  be  the  first  heir. 
They  were  empowered  to  leave  all  to  their  offspring,  if 
they  had  any ;  if  not,  the  survivor  was  to  leave  it  to  any 
two  heirs.*' 

Tiius  a  bbhop  gave  to  Berhtwulf,  the  Mercian  king, 
certain  lands  '^  for  the  space  of  the  days  of  five  men,  to 
have  and  to  enjoy  it  with  justice;  and  after  the  number  of 
their  days,  that  it  may  be  returned,  without  any  dissension 


w  Smith's  App.  p.  767. 
16  Astle's  MS.  Charters,  Nos.  12.  and  16. 
'«  Smith's  App.  Bcde,  p.  773-  '^  Ibid.  p.  778. 
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CHAP,  or  conflict)  to  the  church  in  Worcester."    This  same  land 
^^'       Berhtwulf  gave  to  his  minister,  Ecbercht,  <'  for  the  q>aoe 
of  the  days  of  five  men,  as  befim  it  was  given  to  him..*'^* 

SoMETiMsa  an  attempt  was  made  to  possess  the  land 
beyond  the  nwnber  of  lives  indicated.  It  is  mentioned  in 
a  charter,  that  one  Cynetliryth  had  conveyed  some  land 
fer  three  lives^  and  that  listed  had  added  three  more 
lives;  when  it  was  discovered,  by  inspecting  the  heredkap 
rios  libros  of  the  king,  Kenul^  who  first  granted  it,  that 
the  person  originally  recdving  it  had  only  the  power  of 
giving  it  for  one  life.  Consequently  the  subsequent  grants 
were  set  aside.  ^' 

A  LIFE  estate  was  also  a  very  frequent  tenure.  Some- 
times the  remainder  that  was  to  follow  a  life  estate  was  ex- 
pressed.   Hiis  was  usually  to  the  churdi. 

Thus  Aldred,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  gave 
a  monastery  to  his  relation,  ^<  on  condition  that  she  possess 
it  as  long  as  she  lives;  and  when  she  goes  the  ^i^y  of  her 
fiithers,"  it  Was  to  revut  to  the  churcli  of  WiMtsester,  into 
the  jus  of  the  q)isoopal  seat.^  An  areht>ishop  devised 
land  to  a  p^son  for  life,  widi  remainder  to  an  abbey.  *^ 

The  latiid  passing  by  these  grants  was  called  Bocland,  as 
the  land  held  by  bishops  was  mentioned  at  Bisceopa  land ; 
the  land  of  th^ns  was  Thegnes  land,  and  the  land  of 
earles  was  Eartes  land.  All  these  occur  in  Domesday- 
book.  Th^re  was  tiao  King^s  land,  Gerefa  land,  and  such 
like{  but  these  names  attadied  to  land  seem  rmtber  to  ex- 
press  the  quality  of  the  demesne  proprietors  than  aby  other 
circumstance. 

One  grant  is  rather  singular,  in  the  limitations  of  the 
estate  which  it  conveys.  The  king  givtt  a  manor  to  Edred, 
and  permitti  Edred  to  give  it  to  Lulla  and  Sigethrylhe^ 
who  are  enjoined  to  give  part  of  the  land  to  £auUk  and 
Herewime.    But  Eatdfe  was  to  give  half  of  ths  part  to 


'•  Heming.  Chart,  p.  6.  S.  «  Ibid.  p. ». 

»  Smith's  App.  Bade,  p.  765.        21  mS.  Ckwd..  cap.  !^. 
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Kamulve,  and  to  enjoy  the  other  half  for  his  own  life,  with  CHAP, 
the  power  of  devising  it  as  he  pleased. ^^  II- 

To  these  tenures  we  may  add  the  Grafoleland,  or  land 
granted  or  demised  on  the  condition  of  paying  some  con- 
tribution in  money  or  other  property.  Thus  archbishop 
Ealdul^  in  996,  gave  land  to  a  miles,  for  his  life  and  two 
heirs ;  but  annexed  a  condition,  that  they  diould  provide 
every  year  fifteen  salmon.  ^^  An  abbot  and  the  monks  de- 
mised twen^-seveh  acres  to  a  person,  that  be  might  have 
them  in  stipendium  as  long  as  he  served  them  welL^^ 

An  ancient  lease  is  mentioned  in  the  year  852,  by  which 
Cedred,  abbot  of  Medeshamstede,  and  the  monks,  let 
(leot)  to  Wulfred  the  land  at  Sempigafaam  fiar  her  life,  on 
condition  that  he  gave  (besides  some  other  land)  a  yearly 
rent  of  sixty  fother  of  wood,  twelve  fother  of  grae&n  (whidi 
may  mean  coals),  six  fother  of  turf,  two  tuns  fiill  of  clear 
ale,  two  slain  cattle,  six  hundred  loaves,  ten  mittan  of 
Welsh  ale,  one  horse,  thirty  shillings,  and  a  night's 
lodging.'-'^  A  marsh  was  leased  at  the  rent  of  two  thousand 
eels.^^  By  the  laws,  a  ceori,  who  had  gafol  lande,.  was 
estimated  at  two  hundred  shillings.  ^^ 


«  Astle's  MS.  Charters,  No.  20. 

»  Heroing.  CharL  p.  191. 

^  3  Gale's  Script,  p.  475.        ^  Sax.  Chron.  p.  75- 

»  3  Grie  8  Script,  p.  477.        ^7  wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  47. 
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CHAP.  III. 
The  Burdens  to  tohich  Lands  were  liabUf  and  their  Privileges^ 

HAP.  ''I^HE  oldest  Saxon  grants  we  have  contain  reservations 
J^-  «  •■-  of  serrices  which  the  possessor  of  the  land  had  to  per*- 
form ;  and^  fix>m  the  language  of  those  which  have  survived 
to  our  times,  we  perceive  that  certain  burdens,  though 
varying  in  kind  and  quanti^,  were  attached  to  estates  in 
every  age.  Some  few  were  exempted  from  any;  a  larger 
proportion  were  freed  from  all  but  the  three  great  neces- 
sities, which  in  one  charter  are  described  to  be,  ^  what  it 
is  necessary  that  all  people  should  do,  and  from  which 
work  none  can  be  excused."  ^ 

These  three  common  labours,  or  universal  necessities^ 
as  they  are  frequently  styled,  are  the  fyrd«faerelde;  the 
bryge-geweorc ;  and  the  weal,  or  faesten-geweorc 

The  fyrd-fierelde  was  the  military  service  to  which  all 
the  Saxon  lands  appear  to  have  been  subject,  excepting 
those  which  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  his  witena,  or 
sometimes  the  king  alone,  expressly  exempted  from  the 
obligation.  This  military  service  consisted  in  providing  a 
certain  number  of  armed  men,  proportioned  to  the  Vated 
quantity  of  land,  who  were  to  attend  the  king  or  his  offi* 
cers  on  expeditions  made  for  the  public  safety,  or  against 
invading  enemies.  What  number  of  men  a  given  quan- 
tity of  land  was  to  furnish  cannot  now  be  precisely  stated; 
though  it  would  seem,  from  Domesday-book,  that  five 
hides  found  one  soldier  in  most  counties.  In  the  year  821 
a  grant  of  various  lands  was  made,  with  the  specified  con- 
dition, that  the  owner  should  attend  the  public  expedition 
with  twelve  vassals  and  as  many  shields.^  Even  church 
lands  were  not  exempt  from  this  general  obligation  of  mili- 
tary service^     We  find  a  person  mentioned  as  a  witness. 


>  Heming.  Chart,  p.  109-  J*  MS.  Claud,  c-  9.  p.  104. 
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who  was  ^*  the  leader  of  the  army  of  the  same  bishop  to  the  C 
king's  service."^     Egelwin,  prior  of  a  monastery,  gave  to 
a  miles  the  villa  of  Crohlea  for  life,  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  serve  for  the  monastery  in  the  expeditions  by 
sea  and  land/ 

There  are  many  grants  of  lands  to  monasteries  in  which 
the  military  service  is  expressly  reserved.  It  is  almost 
always,  spoken  of  as  a  general,  known,  and  established 
thing.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday-book,  of  the  burg 
of  Lideford,  in  Devonshire,  that  when  an  expedition  is  on 
foot,  either  by  land  or  sea,  the  burg  has  to  render  the  same 
amount  of  service  as  should  be  required  from  .Totness. 

Of  Totness  it  is  said,  that  when  expeditions  are  en- 
joined, as  much  service  is  to  be  rendered  firom  Totness, 
Bamst^le,  and  Lideford,  as  from  Exeter;  and  Exeter  was 
to  serve  as  for  five  hides  of  land.^  The  laws  of  Ethelred 
provided  that  for  every  plough  two  men,  well  horsed, 
should  be  furnished.^ 

It  is  from  Domesday-book  that  we  may  collect  the 
most  precise  information  on  this  curious  topic.  It  is  said 
of  Berkshire,  that,  <<  if  the  king  should  send  an  army  any 
where,  only  one  soldier  should  go  for  five  hides ;  and  for 
his  victuals  and  pay,  every  hide  was  to  give  him  four  shil- 
lings for  two  months.  This  money  was  not  to  be  sent  to 
the  king,  but  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers.**^ 

Of  the  city  of  Oxford  it  is  said,  that  when  the  king 
should  go  on  an  expedition,  twenty  burghers  should  go 
with  him  for  all  the  others,  or  that  twen^  pounds  shoidd 
be  paid,  that  all  might  be  free.^ 

This  curious  article  shows,  that  the  military  service 
might' be  commuted  by  a  pecuniary  mulct 

Jy  Worcestershire  it  is  declared,  that  **  when  the  king 


^  Heming.  Chart,  p.  81.  ^  Ibid.  p.  265. 

^  Domesday-booky  con.  Devenscire. 

«  WiJk.  Leg.  p.  59. 

^  Domesday-book,  con.  Berockescire. 

'  Ibid.  Oxenefordscire. 
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CHAP,  goes  against  the  enemy,  if  any  one,  after  summoned  by  his 
ni.  mandate,  shonid  remain,  he  should  (if  he  was  a  freeman 
'  ^  having  his  sac,  and  able  to  go  where  he  pleased)  forfeit  all 
his  land  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king/'  But  if  he  was  a 
freeman  under  another  lord,  his  lord  should  carry  another 
man  for  him,  and  the  offender  should  pay  his  lord  forty 
shillings.  But  if  no  one  at  all  went  for  him,  he  was  to  pi^ 
his  lord  that  sum,  who  was  to  be  answerable  for  as  much 
to  the  king. ' 

On  these  expeditions  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  men 
serving  for  Herefordshire,  that  they  should  form  the  ad- 
vanced guard  in  the  progress,  and  the  rear  guard  in  a 
retreat^® 

From  Leicester  twelve  burghars  were  to  go  with  the 
king  when  he  went  with  an  army  by  hmd.  If  the  expe- 
diticm  was  maritime,  they  were  to  send  him  four  horses 
from  the  same  burg,  as  &r  as  London,  to  carry  thdr  arms 
and  necessaries.^^ 

The  custom  of  Warwick  was,  that  ten  burghers  should 
go  on  the  expedition  for  ike  rest  Whoever  did  not  go 
after  his  summons,  fcHrfeited  to  the  king  one  Irandred  shil- 
lings. When  the  king  went  by  sea  against  his  enemies, 
ihis  burg  was  to  send  him  four  batsueins,  or  four  pounds 
of  pennies.*^ 

The  fyrde,  or  es^editaon,  is  mentioned  so  early  as  in  the 
laws  of  Ina.  If  a  sith-cund  man  owning  land  d[)stained 
lh>m  (he  fyrdc^  he  was  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty 
•shillings,  and  lose  his  land.  If  he  were  not  a  land-owner, 
he  was  to  pay  sixty  shillings,  and  a  ceoii  sixty  shillings, 
for  the  fyrde  mulet^^  In  the  laws  of  Ethdred  the  fyide 
is  ordered  to  take  place  as  often  as  there  be  need^  and  the 
«cyp-fyrdnmga,  or  navid  expedition,  was  directed  to  be  so 
diligendy  prepai'ed  as  to  be  ready  every  year  soon  after 
Easter.  It  is  added,  that  if  any  depart  from  the  fyrde 
where  ibe  king  J^self  is,  both  his  life  wd  goods  should 


'  Domesday-book,  Wirecestrescire. 

>®  Ibid.  com.  Herefordscire.  ^^  Ibid.  Ledecestrescire. 

'2  Ibid.  Warwicscire.  '3  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  23. 
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be  the  SatSeU;  if  he,  in  any  other  case  quitted  it,  he  was  C  HA  P. 
fined  one  hundred  and  twenty  shiUings.^* 

Ik  one  of  the  grants  it  is  mentioned,  that  a  land-owner 
had  lost  his  rus  of  ten  cassatos,  because  he  had  rebelled 
with  the  king's  soldiers  in  his  expedition,  and  had  com- 
mitted mudi  rapine  and  other  crimes.^ 

Thk  other  two  great  services  to  which  land  was  gene- 
rally liable  were,  the  construction  or  reparation  of  bridges 
and  fortresses  or  walls.  These  are  enjoined  to  be  done 
in  almost  erery  grant.  In  Doniesday-book  it  is  said  of 
Chester,  that  the  prepositas  should  cause  one  man  for 
every  hide  to  come  to  rebuild  the  wall  and  bridge  of  the 
city;  or  if  the  man  should  fidl  to  come,  his  lord  was  to  pay 
forty  daliings.^^ 

Besides  these  three  great  services,  which  later  writers 
have  called  the  trinoda  iKcessitas,  tfiere  were  many  odier 
burdens  to  which  the  landed  interest  was  more  or  less 
liable  in  the  hands  of  the  sub-proprietors. 

A  CAREFUL  provision  is  made  in  many  grants  against 
royal  tribirtes  and  impositions,  and  those  of  the  great  and 
powerful.  In  one  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  king  should 
flioC  require  his  pasture,  nor  the  entertaimnent  of  those  men 
called  Fsesting-men,  nor  of  diose  who  carry  hawks,  fiilcons, 
homes,  or  dogs.  ^^  In  another  it  is  agreed,  that  die  wood 
Bboald  not  be  cut  for  the  buildings  of  either  king  or 
prince»^®  It  is  ekewhere  -espressed,  that  the  land  should 
be  free  from  the  pasture  end  refection  ^of  diose  men  ndled 
in  SaauMi  WaUifiereld,  and  their  feasting,  and  of  all  En- 
glishmen or  foreigners,  noble  and  ignoble.  ^  This  bur- 
den of  being  compelled  to  entertam  osiers,  is  mentioned  in 
several  grants.  In  one,  the  pasture  of  the  king^s  horses 
and  grooms^,  and  of  his  swine,  which  was  caUed  foam 
leswe^^,  is  noticed. 

>l       Ml       I  I  ■*■■.«*■       II      iHl. ■■««»■«■       .  *      ■«■     ■!     > mm*     ■^■■■■■1  ,1 

,    ««  Wfk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  109.  »  MS.  ClaucL  c.  9.  p.  1 S2. 
'*  Domesday,  "Cestrescire. 

"  MS.  Claud.  C  9.  p.  10*.  Thorpe,  R.  E.  22. 

»  MS.  Claud.  »  Heming.  CharU  SI. 

**Ibia.58.  "Ibid.8& 
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It  is  probable  that  t^ese  royal  iinpo6iti<»s  attached  only 
to  the  lands  which  were  or  had  been  of  the  royal  demesne. 
The  pecuniary  payments  which  resulted  to  the  king  inmi 
the  landed  estates  in  England  are  enumerated  in  Domes- 
day book. 

When  the  original  proprietors  aliened  or  demised  their 
lands  to  others,  they  annexed  a  variety  of  conditions  to 
their  grants,  which  subsequent  transfers  either  repeated  or 
discharged.     Some  of  these  may  be  stated.     One  contract 
was,  that  the  person  to  whom  the  land  was  given  should 
[  plough,  sow,  reap,  and  gather  in  the  harvest  of  two  acres 
,  of  it,  for  the  use  of  the  church.^''^     Another  was,  that  the 
tenant  should  go  with  all  his  craft  twice  a  year,  once  to 
plough,  and  at  the  other  time  to  reap,  for  the  grantors.^ 
Another  grant  reserves  two  bushels  of  pure  grain.    Another 
the  right  of  feeding  one  hundred  swine.     Another  exacts 
the  ploughing  and  reaping  of  a  field.  ^^     In  others  a  ship, 
in  others  lead  is  reserved.''^     0£Pa  gave  the  land  of  twenty 
nianentium  to  the  church  at  Worcester,  on  the  terms  of 
receiving  a  specified  gafol  fi'om  the  produce  of  the  land.^^ 
The  services  and  customs  attached  to  the  possession  of 
burghs,  houses,  and  lands,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  may  be  consulted  as  giving  much  illus- 
tration to  this  topic.     Sometimes  an  imposition  was  made 
on  the  land  of  a  province  by  general  consult.     Thus,  for 
building  Saint  Edmund's  church,  four  denarii  were  put  an- 
nually on  every  carucata  of  earth,  by  the  consent  of  the 
landholders.^^     There  were  also  ecclesiastical  duties  at- 
tached to  land. 

It  is  said  by  Lord  Coke,  that  the  first  kings  of  this 


»  Heming.  Chart.  134.  ^  Ibid.  189.  . 

^  Ibid.  144.  p.  174. 206.  I  quote  Heame's  edition  of  this 
book ;  but  cannot  avoid  saying,  that  the  Saxon  passages  are 
badly  printed.  Either  the  transcript  was  made,  or  the  press 
set  and  corrected,  by  a  person  ignorant  of  Saxon. 

^  Dugdale,  Mon.i!  p.  19,  20. 141. 

JW  Ibid.  101.  27  Ibid.  p.  291. 
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realm  had  nil  the  lands  of  England  in  demesne,  and  that  CHAP, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  grand  manors  and  royalties,  ^  HI. 
and  enfeoffed  the  barons  of  the  realm  with  the  remainder, 
for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  with  such  jurisdiction  as  the 
courts  baron  now  have,  and  instituted  the  freeholders  to 
be  judges  of  the  court  baron.  ^'  Much  of  this  statement 
may  be  true ;  but  it  can  be  only  made  inferentiaUy,  for  no 
positive  information  has  descended  to  modem  times  of 
what  lands  the  Saxon  chieflains  possessed  themselves,  nor 
how  they  disposed  of  them.  We  may  recollect,  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Britons  in  Wales,  in  the  ninth 
century,  all  the  land  of  the  kingdom  was  declared  to  belong 
to  the  king^^;  and  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  same  law 
prevailed  while  the  Britons  occupied  the  whole  island. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Saxon  war-cyning  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  rights  of  the  monarch  he  dispossessed ;  and, 
in  rewarding  his  companions  and  warriors  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoil,  it  can  be  as  little  doubted,  that  from  those 
to  whom  the  cyning  or  the  witena  gave  the  lands  of  the 
British  landholders  a  certain  portion  of  military  service 
was  exacted,  in  order  to  maintain  the  conquest  they  had 
achieved.  This  was  indispensable,  as  neai'ly  a  century 
elapsed  before  the  struggle  was  completely  terminated  be* 
tween  the  Britons  and  the  invaders.  It  was  also  a  law 
among  the  Britons,  that  all  should  be  compelled  to  build 
castles  when  the  king  pleased.  ^^  But  that  the  lands  in 
the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  proprietors  were  subject  to 
the  fyrd,  as  a  general  and  inevitable  burden,  and  that 
this  military  service  w&s  rigorously  exacted,  and  its  neglect 
severely  punished,  and  was  to  be  performed  when  called 
for  by  the  king,  the  facts  already  adduced  have  abundantly 
proved.  Enough  has  been  also  said  to  show  that  custom, 
or  the  will  of  individuals,  had  imposed  on  many  estates 
personal  services,  pecuniary  rents,  and  other  troublesome 
exactions.     Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most 


^  Coke  on  Littleton,  58. 

»  Leges  Wallicae  Hoel,  chap.  SS7.  ^  Ibid.  p.  165. 
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CHAP,  essential  part  of  what  has  been  called  the  feudal  system 
actually  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  term 
vassals  was  also  used  by  them.  Asser,  the  friend  of  Alfred* 
has  the  expression^  nobilibus  vassalis^';  and  grants  of  kings 
to  their,  vassals  are  not  unfirequent. 

The  An^o-Saxon  proprietors  of  land  in  demesne  were, 
in  many  respects,  the  little  sovereigns  of  their  territories, 
from  the  legal  privileges  which,  according  to  the  grants, 
and  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  they  possessed  and  were 
entitled  to  exercise.  Their  privilc^ges  consisted  of  their  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdictions,  tlieir  pecuniary  profits  and  gafols, 
and  their  power  over  the  servile  part  ot  Uieir  tenantry  and 
domestics. 

It  is  an  appendage  to  many  grants  of  land,  that  the  pos- 
sessors should  have  the  sac  and  soc,  or  a  certain  extent  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Thus  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor gave  to  the  abbot  of  Abbendon  sace  and  socne, 
toll  and  team,  infimgenetheof  binnan  burgan,  and  butan 
burgan;  ham  socne,  grithbrice  and  ^'^  foresteal.  Similar  privi- 
leges are  given,  with  many  additions,  in  various  grants ; 
and  they  conveyed,  not  only  the  right  of  holding  courts 
within  the  limits  of  the  estate,  to  determine  the  causes  and 
ofiknoes  arising  within  it,  but  also  the  fines  and  payments, 
CM*  part  of  them,  with  wliich  the  crimes  were  punished.  In 
some  grants  these  fines  were  shared  with  the  king.**^ 
Sometimes  the  liberty  of  holding  markets,  and  of  receiving 
toll,  is  allowed,  and  sometimes  an  exemption  Axhh  toll. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  die  Anglo-Saxons  took 
lands  by  inheritance.  The  peculiar  modes  of  inheritance, 
catted  gavelkind,  where  all  the  children  inherited;  and 
borough-english,  where  the  youngest  son  was  the  heir; 
have  been  referred  to  the  Saxon  times. 


St  Asfer.  Vit.  Alfred!,  p.  S5. 

w  MS.  Claud,  c.  9.  p.  ISO.  «  Ibid.  p.  104. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
Their  C(mveyane$$. 

VV7E  have  several  of  their  grants  of  land  without  any  c  H  A  P. 

^^     pecuniary  consideration;  of  their  conveyances  on       IV. 
purchase;  of  their  deeds  of  exchange;  their  testamentary         -*^' 
devises^  and  their  leases.     These  are  all  short  and  simfde 
— as  short  and  as  simple  as  they  might  always  be  made,  if 
the  ingenuity  of  mankind  were  less  directed  to  evade  their 
jkgal  contracts  by  critical  discussions  of  their  construction. 

The  Saxon  conveyances  consisted  principally  of  tliese 
things. 

1st,  The  grantor's  name  and  title  ore  stated.  In  tlie 
older  charters  the  description  is  very  simple.  It  is  more 
full  in  those  of  a  later  period;  but  the  grants  of  Eklgar  are 
generally  distinguished  from  those  of  other  kings  by  a 
pompous  and  inflated  commencement. 

2d,  A  recital  is  usually  inserted,  in  many  instances  pre- 
ceding the  donor's  name.  Sometimes  it  states  his  title,  or 
some  circumstance  connected  with  it.  Sometimes  the  re- 
cital is  on  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  on  tlie 
utility  of  committing  deeds  to  writing — sometimes  of  the 
charitable  or  friendly  feelings  which  occasioned  the  grant ; 
and  one  recital  states  that  the  former  land-boc,  or  convqr- 
ance,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  the  owner  had 
applied  for  new  ones. 

Sd,  The  conveying  words  fi^Uow^  which  are  usually 
'<  Do  et  concedo ;  donare  decrevimus ;  ooncedimus  et  dona- 
mus;  dabo;  trado:"  or  other  terms  of  equivalent  import, 
either  of  Latin  or  Sio^on. 

4th»  The  person's  name  then  occurs  to  whom  the  land 
is  granted.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  without  any  ad- 
dition, and  sometimes  the  quality  or  parentage  is  simply 
mentioned,  as  Eadredo,  Liaban  fill  Birgwines;  meo  fiddi 
mmistro  iEthelwezde;  .^Bthelnotho  praefecto  meo;  Eald- 
berhto  ministro  meo,  atque  Selethrythe  sOTori  tuae,  &c 

5th,  What  lawyers  call  the  consideration  of  a  deed  is 
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C3  H  A  P.  commonly  inserted.     This  is  sometimes  pro  intimo  can- 
y^\    ^  tatis  affectu,  pro  ejus  humili  obediential  pro  redemptione 
animae  meie,  and  such  like.     Often  it  is  for  money  paid^  or 
a  valuable  consideration. 

6th,  Another  circumstance  firequendy  mentioned  in  the 
royal  grants  is,  that  it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
witena  or  nobles. 

7th,  Hie  premises  are  then  mentioned.  They  are  de- 
scribed shordy  in  the  body  of  the  grant  by  their  measured 
or  estimated  quantity  of  land,  and  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  situate.  Some  general  words  then  follow, 
often  very  like  those  annexed  to  the  description  of  premises 
in  our  modem  conveyances.  The  grants  show  that  the 
land  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  cultivated  divisions, 
and  was  known  by  its  divisional  appellations.  Sometimes 
the  name  given  to  it  is  expressed  to  be  that  by  which  it 
was  locally  known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
At  others  the  name  is  expressed  to  be  its  ancient  or  well- 
known  denomination.  The  appellation,  however,  is  usually 
Saxon ;  though  in  some  few  places  it  is  obviously  British. 

When  estates  were  large,  they  comprehended  many 
pieces  of  land,  of  various  descriptions.  With  the  arable 
land,  meadow,  marsh,  wood,  and  fisheries,  were  often  in- 
tended to  be  passed.  In  our  times,  lest  the  words  ex- 
pressly used  to  indicate  the  land  conveyed  should  not  in^ 
elude  all  the  property  included  in  the  purchase,  words  of 
large  and  general  import  are  added,  without  any  specific 
idea  that  such  things  are  actually  attached.  Such  expres- 
sions occur  in  the  Saxon  charters.  Thus,  in  a  grant  dated  in 
679,  after  the  land  is  mentioned,  we  have  ^*  with  all  things 
pertuning  to  it ;  fields,  meadows,  marshes,  woods,  fens,  and 
all  fisheries  to  the  same  land  belonging."  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  grants  of  a  more  recent  date,  the  general  words  are 
nearly  as  numerous  as  in  our  present  deeds. 

Besides  the  first  description  of  the  place,  and  the  goie- 
ral  words,  there  are  commonly  added,  at  the  end  of  the 
grant,  the  particular  boundaries  of  the  land.  The  grants 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  Latin,  and  the  boundaries  in 
Saxon. 
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8th,  The  nature  of  the  tenure  is  then  subjoined,  whether  C  H.  A  P» 
for  life  6r  lives,  or  in  perpetuity,  or  whether  any  reversion    ^    '^• 
is  to  ensue. 

9th,  The  services  from  which  the  land  is  liberated,  and 

those  to  which  it  is  to  continue  subject,  are  then  expressed. 

10th,  Some  exhortations  are  then  inserted  to  others,  not 

to  disturb  the  donation,  and  some  imprecations  on  those 

who  attempt  such  disturbance, 

11th,  The  date,  the  place  of  signature  if  a  royal  grant, 
and  the  witnesses,  usually  conclude  it.  The  date  is  some- 
times in  the  beginning. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  Saxon  deeds  had 
no  wax  seals.  These  were  introduced  by  the  Norman 
conquest.  ^ 

The  divisions  of  land  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  charters 
are  marked  and  distinguished  by  precise  boundaries.  We 
will  mention  some  of  Uiem,  as  they  will  show,  very  satis- 
factorily, the  agricultural  state  of  the  country.  They  some-" 
times  occur  concisely  in  Latin ;  but  it  was  far  more  usual 
to  express  them  in  Saxon,  even  in  Latin  charters.  Tliis 
was  pCThaps  that  they  might  be  more  generally  and  exactly 
known;  and,  in  case  of  dispute,  easier  proved.  The  juries, 
gemots,  and  witnesses  of  the  day,  might  mistake  a  Latin 
description,  but  not  a  vernacular  one. 

In  866  the  boundaries  of  two  manentes  run  thus:  <<  From 
Sture  on  the  Honey-brook,  up  behind  the  brook  on  the 
old  hedge;  along  the  hedge  on  the  old  way;  along  die  way 
on  the  great  street ;  along  the  street  on  four  boundaries, 
then  so  to  Calcbrook,  along  the  brook ;  then  so  to  Horse- 
brook,  along  the  brook ;  then  so  to  the  ditch,  along  tlie 
ditch  to  the  Sture  again ;  on  Sture  to  the  ditch  that  is  called 
Tliredestreo,  along  the  ditch  on  Heasecan-hill ;  from  Heas- 
ecan-hill  to  the  ditch,  along  the  ditch  to  Wenforth,  along 
Wenforth,  and  then  again  on  the  Sture."  ' 

«  First  the  Icenan  at  Brom-bridge,  up  along  the  way 
to  Hlide-gate;  thence  along  the  valley  to  Beamstead;  then 


Ingulf,  p.  70.    S  Gale,  409.         2  Smith's  App.  Bede,  770. 
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by  the  hedge  to  Searnegles-ford ;  then  op  by  Swethding 
to  Sow-brook ;  then  forth  by  the  boundary  to  Colesfieid, 
forth   by  the  right  measured  to  the  Steedlea,   so  to  the  ^ 
Kids^field ;  then  to  the  boundary  valley,  so  to  the  Tsqppe- 
lea;  so  on  to  Sheep-lea,  then  to  Broad-bramble,  so  to  the 
old  Gibbet>place,  then  on  to  the  deep-dell;  then  by  the 
wooden  boundary  mark  to  Back-gate;  thence  by  the  mark 
to  the  old  fold;  thence  north  and  east  to  the  military  path, 
and  by  the  military  path  to  the  Stocks  of  the  high  ford,  so 
by  the  mere  of  the  Hide-stream  to  Icenan ;  then  up  by  the 
stream  and  so  to  the  east  of  Wordige ;  thence  by  die  right 
mark  to  the  thorn  of  the  mere;  thence  to  the  red  cross;  so 
on  by  the  Ealderman's   mark;  from  the  mark  then  it 
comedi  to  Icenan  up  by  the  stream  to  the  ford  of  Alders ; 
thence  to  Kidbum,  up  and  along  the  burn  to  the  nulitary 
path,  so  to  the  Tumgate  within  die  fish  water  to  Sheeps- 
wick ;  then  by  the  right  mere  to  the  Elderford,  so  to  the 
Broad-vaUey,  then  to  the  Milk-valley,  so  to  the  Meal-hill, 
and  along  the  way  to  the  mark  of  the  Forester's,  south  of 
the  boundary  to  die  hay-meadow,  then  to  the  Claean-field, 
so  on  Copper-valley,  forth  by  the  hedge  on  the  angle  field: 
then  forth  on  the  Icenan  north  of  Steneford,  so  with  the 
stream  dll  it  cometh  again  on  Brombridge."^ 

'<  These  are  the  boundaries  of  the  land  to  Cerotesege 
(Chertsey),  and  to  Thorpe:  That  is,  first  on  the  Way- 
mouth  up  and  along  the  way  to  Way-bridge ;  firom  Way- 
bridge  within  the  eel  mill  ditch ;  midward  from  the  ditch  to 
the  old  military  street,  and  along  the  street  on  Wobum- 
bridge,  and  along  the  bum  on  the  great  willow;  fix>m  the 
great  willow  along  the  lake  on  the  pool  above  Crocford; 
from  the  head  of  this  pool  right  to  the  elder;  firom  the 
elder  right  on  the  military  street;  along  the  street  to  Cur- 
ten-staple  ;  from  Curten-staple  along  the  street  to  the  hoar- 
thorn  ;  firom  the  thorn  to  the  oak  tree ;  fi^m  die  oak  tree 
to  the  three  hills ;  fi-om  the  three  hills  to  the  Sihtran ;  fit>in 
the  Sihtran  to  die  limitary  brook ;  fi*om  the  limitary  brook 


3  Dugd.  Men.  S7. 
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to  Exlaepesburn ;  fix>in  Exlaepesbum  to  the  hoar  maple;  C 
from  the  hoar  maple  to  the  three  trees;  from  the  three 
trees  along  the  deep  brook  right  to  the  Wallgate ;  from  the 
Wallgate  to  the  clear  pool;  from  the  clear  pool  to  the  foul 
brook ;  from  the  foul  brook  to  the  black  willow;  from  the 
black  willow  right  to  the  Wallgate,  and  along  the  Thames 
to  the  other  part  of  Mixten-Iumi  in  the  water  between  the 
hill  island  and  Mixten-ham,  and  along  the  water  to  Nettle- 
island  ;  from  that  island  and  along  the  Thames  about  Ox- 
lake  to  Bere-hill,  and  so  forth  along  the  Thames  to  Hamen- 
island ;  and  so  along  the  middle  of  the  stream  to  the  mouth 
oftheWay.^* 

In  743  these  boundaries  occur ;  "  First  from  Turcan 
Springes  head  and  along  the  street  on  Cynelms-stone  on 
the  mill-way,  then  and  along  the  ridge  on  Hart-ford; 
thence  and  along  the  streams  on  the  city  ford  on  the  fosse 
on  the  speaking  place;  thence  on  Turcan-valley  on  the 
seven  springs,  midward  of  the  springs  to  Bale's-hill,  south, 
then  on  the  chalk-wall;  thence  again  on  Turcan-valley, 
and  along  again  on  the  Turcan  Spring's  head/'^ 

<<  First  from  Thames  mouth  and  along  the  Thames  in 
Wynnabaece's  mouth;  from  Wynnabeece  to  Woodymoor ; 
fit>m  Woodymoor  to  the  wet  ditch ;  from  the  wet  ditch  to 
the  beach,  and  from  the  beach  to  the  old  dike;  fit)m  the 
old  dike  to  the  sedge-moor;  from  the  sedge-moor  to  the 
head  of  the  pool,  and  along  to  Thorn-bridge ;  from  Thorn- 
bridge  to  Kadera-pool;  from  Kadera-pool  to  Beka-bridge;. 
from  Beka-bridge  to  the  forepart  of  the  Hipes-moor;  from 
that  moor  within  Coforth-brook ;  from  the  brook  within 
the  hedge ;  after  the  hedge  to  the  hillock  called  Kett;  from 
Kett  to  the  barrows ;  from  the  barrows  to  Lawem ;  from 
Lawem  into  the  ditch ;  and  after  the  ditch  to  the  Ship-oak; 
and  from  the  Ship-oak  to  the  great  aspen,  and  so  in  to  the 
reedy  slough :  from  the  slough  within  the  barrows ;  from 
the  barrows  to  the  way  of  the  five  oaks,  and  after  that  way 
within  the  five  oaks ;  from  the  oaks  to  the  three  boundaries; 


Dugd.  Mon.  76.  *  Homing.  Chart.  57. 
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CHAP.  fix>m  the  three  boundaries  to  the  bourn  of  the  lake;  from 
J^L^^  that  bourn  to  the  mile-stone ;  from  that  stone  to  the  hoar 
apple-tree;    fit>m    that  apple-tree  within  Doferie;  after 
Doferie  to  Severn,  and  along  the  Severn  to  the  Thames 
mouth.''  • 

In  one  of  the  boundaries  a  wolf-pit  occurs.^ 


*  Heming.  Chart.  75.  ^  S  Gale,  520. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Some  Particulars  of  ihe  Names  of  Places  vtMiDDhtsMX  and 
LoKDON,  in  the  Saxon  Times. 

TT  appears  from  Domesday-book,  that  in  the   Saxon  CHAP. 
^  times  the  county  of  Middlesex  had  been  divided  into        V. 
hundreds,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  names  that 
they  now  bear,  witii  small  variations  of  pronunciation  or 
orthography. 


meHfty  f«  Aines  ibf  ui6 

ndracb  of  Middlesex. 

Modem  Neme 

Osuluestone, 

Ossulston. 

Gara, 

Gore 

Helethomey 

Elthome. 

Spelethomey 

Spelthome. 

Adelmetone, 

Edmonton, 

Honeslaw, 

HounBlow. 

Among  the  places  mentioned  in  the  county  in  Dcmieday- 
book,  we  may  easily  discern  the  following  ancient  and 
modem  names  to  correspond : — 

Holebume,  Holbom. 

Stibenhede,  Stepney. 

Fuleham,  Fulham. 

Tueverde,  Twyford. 

W^Uesdone,  Wilsdon. 

Totehele,  TothiL 

Scepertone,  Shepperton. 

Hochestone,  Hoxton. 

Neutone,  Newington. 

Pancrass,  Pancras. 

Draitone,  Drayton. 

Hamestede,  Hampstead. 

Staines. 


Sunneberiey  Sunbury. 

Greneforde,  Greenford. 

HaneweUe,  Hanwelh 

Covelie,  Cowley. 
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H  ;^  p^           Handone, 

Hendon. 

V.                Hermodeswardej 

Harmondswortb. 

-v^           Tiburne> 

Tyburn, 

Haneworde^ 

HanworUu 

Hardintone, 

Harlington. 

Hillendone, 

HillingdoD. 

Ticheham, 

Twickenham. 

Leleham, 

Laleham. 

Exeforde, 

Uxbridge. 

Bedefuni, 

Bedfont. 

Felteham, 

Feltham. 

Stanmere, 

Stanmore. 

Nortbala^ 

Northall. 

Adelmetone, 

Edmonton. 

Eneffelde, 

Enfield. 

Rislepe, 

Ruislip. 

Chingesberie, 

Kingsbury. 

Stanwelle» 

StanwclL 

Hanmtoney 

Hampton. 

Hergotestane, 

Hestone. 

Cranforde, 

Cranibrd. 

Chelchedy 

Chelsea. 

Chenesita, 

Kensington. 

laeldone, 

Islington,  othenriae  Isledon,  or 

thelselHilL 

Toteham, 

Tottenham. 

Hesa, 

Hayes. 

The  local  denominations  by  which  the  varicyiia  places 
in  Elngland  are  now  known  seem  to  have  been  principally 
imposed  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  Most  of  tliem» 
in  their  composition,  betray  their  Saxon  origin;  and  wlio- 
ever  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  names  in  IX>me»- 
day-book,  which  prevailed  in  the  island  during  the  time  <^ 
the  Confessor,  with  the  present  appellations  of  the  same 
places,  will  find  that  the  greatest  number  o£  them  corre- 
spond. The  hundreds  in  the  county  of  Sussex  were  sixty- 
three,  and  still  remain  so;  of  these,  thirty-eight  bore  the 
same  names  as  now;  and  of  the  villas  or  maneria^  which 
are  about  three  hundred  and  forty-five,  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  with  appellations  like  their  present. 

London  is  mentioned  in  Bede  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
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East  Saxons  in  the  year  604,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  C  H  A  P. 
Thames,  **  the  emporium  of  many  people  coming  by  sea  ^^*^ 
and  land/' ^ 

In  a  grant,  dated  889,  a  court  in  London  is  conveyed 
'^  at  the  ancient  stony  edifice  called  by  the  citizens  hwset 
mundes  stone,  from  the  public  street  to  the  wall  of  the 
same  city."^  From  this  we  leani  that  so  early  as  889  the 
walls  of  London  existed. 

In  857  we  find  a  conveyance  of  a  place  in  London 
called  Ceolmundinge  haga»  not  fiur  from  the  West  Gate.^ 
This  West  Gate  may  have  been  either  Temple  Balr  or 
Holbom  Bars. 

Ethelbald,  the  Mercian  king,  gave  a  court  in  London, 
between  two  streets  called  Tiddbertinstreet  and  Savin- 
street* 

Snorre,  the  Icelander,  mentions  the  battle  in  South- 
wark  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  II.  He  says  the  Danes  took 
London.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Thames  was  a  great 
market,  called  Sudrvirki  (Southwark),  which  the  Danes 
fortified  with  many  defences;  with  a  high  and  broad  ditch, 
and  a  rampart  of  stone,  wood,  and  turf.  The  English 
under  Ethelred  attacked  these  in  vain. 

The  bridge  between  the  city  and  Southwark  was  broad 
enough  for  two  vehicles  to  pass  together.  On  the  sides  of 
the  bridge,  fortifications  and  breast-works  were  erected 
fironting  the  river.  The  bridge  was  sustained  by  piles 
fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Olave,  the  ally  of  Ethelred, 
assailed  the  bridge,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  it.^ 

Ethelbald  grants  the  vectigal,  or  custom,  paid  by 
one  ship  in  the  port  of  London  to  the  church  of  Rochester.  ® 

1  Bede,  1. 2.  c.  3.  ^  Heming.  42.  ^  Hem.  44. 

4Dugd.Mon.  138. 

^  Snorre,  excerpted  in  Johnstone's  Cdto-Scand.  p.  89. 92. 
«  Thorpe,  Reg.  Roff.  14. 
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CHAP.  VL 

Lawsuits  about  Land, 

WE  have  some  account  of  their  legal  disputes  about 
landed  property  in  some  of  their  documents,  firom 
which  we  will  select  a  few  particulars* 

One  charter  states  that  Wynfleth  led  her  witnesses 
before  the  king.  An  archbishopy  a  bishop,  an  ealdorman, 
and  the  king's  mother  were  there.  They  were  all  to  wit-r 
ness  that  Alfrith  had  given  her  the  land.  The  king  sent 
the  writ  by  the  archbishop,  and  by  those  who  had  wit<* 
nessed  it,  to  Leofwin,  and  desired  that  men  should  be  as- 
sembled to  the  shire-gemot  The  king  then  sent  his  seal 
to  diis  gemot  by  an  abbot,  and  greeted  all  the  witan  there. 
Two  bishops,  an  abbot,  and  all  the  shire  were  there.  The 
king  commanded  to  be  done  that  which  was  thought  to  be 
most  right.  The  archbishop  sent  his  testimony,  and  the 
bbhop ;  they  told  her  she  must  claim  the  land  for  herseli^ 
Then  she  claimed  her  possessions,  with  the  aid  of  the 
king^s  mother.  An  abbot,  a  priest,  an  etheUng^  eight  men, 
two  abbesses,  six  other  ladies,  and  many  other  good  th^^s 
and  women  were  there.     She  obtained  her  suit.^ 

In  another  transaction,  a  bishop  paid  fifteen  pounds^ 
for  two  hides,  to  Lefsius  and  his  wife  at  Cambridge.  T&k 
pounds  of  the  money  were  paid  before  several  witnesses. 
A  day  was  appoint^  for  the  other  five  pounds.  Tley 
made  another  convention  between  them,  which  was,  that 
Le&ius  and  his  wife  should  give  the  fifteen  pounds  for  the 
five  hides  at  Cleie,  with  the  condition  that  the  bishop 
should  give,  besides,  a  silver  cup  of  forty  shillings  whidi 
the  father  of  Le&ius,  on  his  death-bed,  bequeathed  to  the 
bishop.  This  agreement  being  made,  they  exchanged  all 
the  live  and  dead  stock  on  the   two  lands.     But  before 

JMS.  Cott.  Aug.2.  p.  15, 
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they  had  returned  to  the  bishop  those  ten  pounds  at  Cidey  CHAP. 
^ing  Edgar  died.  On  his  death  Lefeius  and  hb  wife  at*  ^  ^' 
tempted  to  annul  their  agreement  with  the  bishop,  some- 
times ofiered  him  the  ten  pounds  which  he  had  paid  them, 
and  sometimes  denied  that  they  owed  any  thing.  Thus 
they  thought  to  recover  the  land  which  they  had  sold;  but 
the  bishop  overcame  them  with  his  witnesses.  Presuming 
on  success,  Le&ius  seized  other  lands.  This  violence  oo« 
casioned  these  lands  to  remain  two  years  without  either 
plowing  or  sowing  or  any  cultivation.  At  last  a  generale 
placitum  was  held  at  London,  whither  the  duces,  the 
princes,  the  satrapae,  the  pleaders,  and  the  lawyers,  flowed 
from  every  part  The  bishop  then  impleaded  Lefiius,  and 
before  all  expounded  his  cause,  and  the  injury  he  had 
sustained. 

This  affiur  being  well  and  properly  and  openly  dis- 
cussed by  all,  they  decreed  that  the  lands  which  Le&ius 
had  forcibly  taken  should  be  restored  to  the  bishop,  and 
that  Le&ius  should  make  good  all  the  loss  and  the  mund, 
and  forfeit  to  the  king  his  were  for  the  violence.  Eight 
days  afterwards  they  met  again  at  Northampton :  all  the 
country  having  assembled,  they  exposed  the  same  cause 
again  before  all ;  and  it  was  determined  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  adjudged  at  London*  Every  one 
then  with  oath  on  the  cross  returned  to  the  bishop  the 
lands  which  had  been  violently  torn  from  him. 
•  Thus  &r  the  narration  gives  no  account  of  the  two  and 
the  five  hides  about  which  the  controversy  b^gan.  But  it 
is  immediately  afterwards  mentioned,  that  soon  after  Le& 
sius  died.  Chi  his  death,  the  bishop  and  the  ealdennan 
and  the  primates  of  Northamptonshire,  and  the  proceres 
of  East  Anglia,  had  a  placitum  at  Walmesford  in  eight 
hundreds.  It  was  there  determined,  among  other  things, 
that  the  widow  of  Le&ius  and  his  heurs  ought  to  compen-< 
sate  for  the  above-mentioned  violence,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done  if  he  had  lived ;  and  they  appreciated  the  injury 
which  the  bishop  had  sustained  at  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  aforesaid  matron,  supported  with  the  good  wishes  of 
all  the  optimates,  humbly  requested  the  bishop  to  have 
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CHAP,  mercy  od  her,  and  that  she  might  commute  h^  wer^  and 
y^'  ,  that  of  her  sons,  for  one  hundred  shillings,  which  the 
bishop  was  about  to  give  her  for  the  two  hides  at  Dunham. 
The  bishop  was  more  benevolent  to  her  than  she  expected; 
for  he  not  only  remitted  to  her  the  money  in  which  she 
had  been  condemned,  but  paid  her  the  hundred  shillings 
which  she  had  proposed  to  relinquish.  He  also  gave  her 
seven  pounds  for  the  crop  on  the  land  at  Dunham.^ 

A  PIECE  of  water  was  leased  at  a  rent  of  two  thousand 
eels.  The  tenants  unjustly  possessed  themselves  of  some 
land  of*  the  monastery,  without  the  adjudication  or  legal 
p«mission  of  the  citizens  and  the  hundred*  The  ealder- 
man  came  to  My,  and  Begmund  and  others  were  called 
for  this  cause,  and  summoned  to  the  pladtum  of  the  dti* 
zens  and  of  the  hundred  several  times,  but  never  came. 
The  abbot  did  not  therefore  desist,  but  renewed  his  claim 
At  the  pladta  within  the  city  and  without,  and  c^ientimea 
made  his  complaint  At  length  the  ealderman  held  at 
Cambridge  a  great  pladtum  of  the  dtizens  and  hundreds, 
before  twenty-£>ur  judges,  under  Thomingefeld,  near 
Maideneburge.  The  abbot  related  how  Begmund  and 
others  had  unjustly  seized  the  land,  and  though  often  sum- 
nuHied  to  the  pladtum,  would  never  come.  Thi&x  they  all 
adjudged  that  the  abbot  should  have  his  land,  pool,  and 
fishery,  and  that  Begmund  and  the  others  should  pay  their 
fish  to  the  abbot  for  six  years,  and  should  give  dieir  for- 
feiture to  the  king.  They  idso  decreed  that  if  this  was 
not  performed  willingly,  they  should  be  justified  in  the 
seizure  of  the  oflfender^s  property.  The  ealderman  also 
commanded  that  Oschetel,  Oswy,  of  Becoe,  and  Godere  of 
Ely,  should  go  round  the  land,  lead  the  abbot  over  it,  and 
do  all  this,  which  was  performed  accordingly.^ 

In  another  dispute,  on  the  nourperformance  of  an  agi^e- 
ment  for  the  sale  of  land,  the  ealdennan  commanded  the 
defoidant  to  be  summoned,  and,  going  to  Dittun^  bqpn 
there  to  narrate  the  causes  and  complaints,  the  agreements 


2  HiM.  Eli.  S  Gale,  468,  469.  ^  ibid.  p.  478. 
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and  their  violation,  by  the  testimony  of  many  legal  men.  c 
The  defendant  denied  the  whole.  They  ordered  him  to 
purge  himself  by  the  requisite  oath ;  but  as  neither  he  nor 
they,  who  ought  to  have  sworn*  with  him,  could  do  this, 
the  cause  was  adjudged  against  him,  and  this  judgment 
was  afterwards  confirmed  at  Cambridge.^ 

As  many  curious  particulars  of  their  l^al  customs  ap- 
pear in  these  narrations,  we  will  add  another. 

Wlstan  forfeited  some  land,  which  the  king  had  pur- 
chased and  sold  to  a  bishop.  About  this  time  a  great 
gemot  was  appointed  at  Widesford,  of  the  ealderman  and 
his  brothers,  and  the  bishop,  and  the  widow  of  Wlstan, 
and  all  the  better  counsellors  of  the  county  of  Cambridge* 
When  they  all  had  sat  down,  Wensius  arose  and  claimed 
the  land,  and  said  that  he  and  his  relations  had  been  un- 
justly deprived  of  the  land,  as  he  had  received  for  it  no 
consideration,  neither  in  land  or  money.  Having  heard 
this  plea,  the  ealderman  asked,  if  there  were  any  one  pre- 
sent who  knew  how  Wlstan  had  acquired  that  land.  Al- 
firic  of  Wicham  answered,  that  Wlstan  had  bought  that 
land  of  Wensius  for  eight  pounds,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
eight  hundreds  on  the  south  side  of  Cambridge  as  witnesses. 
He  said  Wlstan  gave  Wensius  the  eight  pounds  in  two 
payments,  the  last  of  which  he  had  sent  by  Leofwin,  son  of 
Adulf*  who  gave  it  to  him  in  a  purse,  before  the  eight  hun- 
dreds where  the  land  lay.  Having  heard  these  things^ 
they  adjudged  the  land  to  the  bishop,  and  they  directed 
Wensius,  or  his  relations,  to  look  to  the  heirs  of  Wlstan  if 
he  wanted  more  money  for  his  land.^ 


4  Hist.  Eli.  3  Gale,  p.484.  «  Ibid. 
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CHAR  VIL 
Their  Denominations  of  Land, 

CHAP.  TN  the  charters  we  find  various  names  for  the  quantities 
^  -^  of  land  conveyed.     These  are,  hidasi  cassati,  mansiE, 
manentes,  aratrum,  sulunga. 

The  cassati,  mansse,  the  nuuientes,  the  aratmm,  and  the 
sulunga,  appear  to  have  expressed  the  same  meaning  which 
the  word  hide  signified. 

That  the  cassati  and  the  mansse  were  the  same,  appears 
from  several  grants ;  thus,  ten  mansas  are  in  another  part 
of  the  same  grants  called  ten  cassatos^ ;  and  thirty  mansas, 
thirty  cassatos.^  So  ten  cassatos,  when  mentioned  again, 
are  styled  ten  mansos  or  mansas.^ 

In  other  grants,  hides  are  stated  as  synonymous  with 
cassatos.  Tbus,  ten  cassatos  are,  in  the  same  grant,  called 
ten  hides  ^  and  twenty  cassatos  twenty  hides.  ^  In  other 
grants,  the  land,  which,  in  the  first  part  of  the  document, 
is  enumerated  as  hides,  is  afterwards  termed  cassatos. 
Thus,  fifty  hides,  fifty  cassatos^;  seven  hides,  seven  cassa- 
tos^; five  hides  five  cassatos.® 

The  grants  also  identify  the  expressions  mansae  and 
mansi  with  hide.  A  charter  of  947  conveys  twenty  mansa^ 
^  quod  anglice  dicitur  twenty  hides.*' ^  In  another,  seven 
hides  are  also  called  seven  mansse*  ^^  One  mansa  is  one 
hide^^,  and  five  mansas  five  hides.  ^^ 

In  •  one  grant,  the  expressions  fourteen  mansiunculae^ 
and  for^  jugeribus,  are  identified  with  fourteen  hides  and 
forty  acres.  *® 

1  Cotton  MS.  Claud.  C.  9.  p.  195.         ^  Ibid.  p.  ]  19.  195. 

«  Ibid.  p.  131,  182.  4  Ibid.  C.  9. 

»  Ibid.  p.  102.  194.  «  Ibid,  p  118. 

7  Ibid.  p.  121.  8  Ibid.  p.  130. 

»  Ibid.    Claud.  B.  6.  p.  37. 

i«  Ibid.  MS.  Claud.  C.  9,  p.  ISO. 

"  Heming.  Chart,  p.  150.  13  Ibid.  p.  143. 182, 183. 

'»  MS.  Claud.  B.6.  p.  75. 
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All  these  authorities  prove,  that  the  hide,  the  cassatus,  CHAP, 
and  the  mansa,  were  similar  designations  of  land-. 

In  one  ancient  MS.  there  is  a  note  in  the  margin,  in 
the  same  hand-writing  with  the  body,  thus  ^^  No.  qd.  hide 
cassati  et  manse  idem  sunt.''^^ 

Other  grants  identify  the  sulunga  with  the  preceding. 
Thus,  one  conveys  sex  mansas  quod  Cantigenae  dicunt  sex 
sulunga.  ^^  Another  mentions  Uie  land  of  three  aratrorum 
as  three  sulong.'^  Another  says  twelve  mansas  <^  quod 
Cantigense  dicunt  tweU*  sulunga."  ^^  Two  cassati  are  also 
called  two  sulunga.  ^^ 

The  hide  seems  to  have  contained  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  In  one  historical  narration  of  ancient  grants, 
an  hide  is  so  defined ;  ^^  unam  hydam  per  sexies  viginti 
acras*^;"  two  hides  are  afterwards  menti<med  as  twelve 
times  twenty  arable  acres.  ^^ 

In  Domesday-book  we  find  hides  and  carucatse  men- 
tioned.^^' Carucata  implies  so  much  land  as  a  single 
plough  could  work  during  a  year.^^  This  ancient  survey 
also  contains  acres,  leucae,  and'  quarantense,  among  its 
terms  for  expressing  the  quantities  of  land. 

The  following  measures  of  land  occur  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws ;  3  mila,  3  fiurlong,  3  ascera  braede,  9  fota,  9 
scefta  munda,  9  bere  coma*''^,  express  the  extent  to  which 
the  king's  peace  was  to  reach. 

i^Ibid.  C.9.  p.  113. 

1^  MS.  Chart,  of  the  late  Mr.  Astle,  No  23. 

i«  Ibid.  No.  7. 

17  Ibid.  No.  24.  and  Thorpe,  Reg.  Roff.  189. 

»8  MS.  Chart.  Aug.  2.  p.  68.  »»  3  Gale,  Script,  p.  472. 

20  Ibid.  p.  475.  481. 

21  The  word  is  usually  abbreviated.  In  p.  77.  and  some  other 
places,  it  6ccur8  at  full  length. 

23  See  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Med.  Lat.  1.  p.  859. 
23  Wilkins,  Leges  Sax.  p.  63. 
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